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CHAPTER  XVI  * 

CBS  CONDUCT  OF  THK  ROMAK  OOYBRNMBNT  TOWARDS  di 
CHRISTIANS,  FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  NERO  TO  THAT  OF  I  N- 
8TANTINB* 

If  we  seriouslj  oonskkr  the  purity  of  the  Christian  keli- 
n^n,  the  sanctity  of  its  moral  precepts,  and  the  innocent  as 
well  as  anstere  lives  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
\luing  the  first  ages  embraced  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  we 
should  naturally  suppose,  that  so  benevolent  a  doctrine  would 
have  been  received  with  due  reverence,  even  by  the  unbeiiev- 

*  His  sixteendi  chapter  I  canaot  help  oonsideriiig  as  a  Tery  ingentoni 
and  specioa%  bat  very  diagraoefol  extenaadon  of  the  cmetties  perpeaated 
by  tlie  Roman  magiaMes  against  the  Christians.  It  is  written  in  ttw  most 
contemj^tibly  &ctioas  spirit  (»  prejadioe  against  the  snfierers ;  it  is  unworthy 
of  a  phikMopher  and  of  faomiaiitir.  Let  the  narradye  of  Cyprian's  death 
be  examined.  He  had  to  relate  toe  murder  of  an  innocent  man  of  advanced 
a^,  and  in  a  station  deemed  venerable  l^  a  considerable  body  of  the  pro- 
vincials of  Africa,  pat  to  death  because  lie  refusea  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter. 
Instead  of  pointing  the  indignation  of  posterior  against  such  an  atrocioas  ace 
of  tyranny,  he  dwells,  with  visible  art,  on  me  small  circumstances  of  de- 
'x>rum  and  politeness  which  attended  this  murder,  and  which  he  relates 
with  as  mncb  parade  as  if  they  were  the  most  important  particnlara  of  the 
^vent. 

Dr.  Bobertson  has  been  the  subject  of  much  blame  for  his  real  or  sup 
oosed  lenity  towards  the  Spanish  murderers  and  tyrants  in  America.    Thai 
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ing  world ;  that  the  learned  and  the  polite,  however  they  may 
deride  the  miracles,  would  have  esteemed  the  virtues,  of  the 
new  sect ;  and  that  the  magistrates,  instead  of  persecuting^ 
would  have  protected  an  order  of  men  who  yielded  the  most 
passive  obedience  to  the  laws,  though  they  declined  the  active 
cares  of  war  and  government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  reo 
ollect  the  universal  toleration  of  Polytheism,  as  it  was  invari- 
ably m^ntained  by  the  faith  of  the  people,  the  incredulity  of 
philosopheis,  and  the  policy  of  thef  Roman  senlite  and  emper- 
ors, we  aie  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  new  offence  the  Chris-' 
tians  had  committed,  what  new  provocation  could  exasperate  . 
the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity,  and  what  new  motives  could 
urge  the  Roman  princes,  who  beheld  without  concern  a  thou- 
sand forms  of  rdigion  subsisting  in.  peace  under  their  gentle 
sway,  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on  any  part  of  their  sub- 
jects, who  had  chosen  for  themselves  a  singular  but  an  inoffen- 
sive mode  of  faith  and  worship. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  seems  to  have 
assumed  a  more  stem  and  intolerant  character,  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  About  fourscore  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  his  innocent  disciples  were  punished  with 
death  by  the  sentence  of  a  proconsul  of  the  most  amiable  and 
philosophic  character,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  an  em- 
peror distinguished  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  hia  general 
administration.  The  apologies  which  were  repeatedly  ad- 
dressed to  the  successors  of  Trajan  are  filled  with  the  most 
pathetic  complaints,  that  the  Christians,  who  obeyed  the  dic- 
tates, and  solicited  the  liberty,  of  conscieuoe,  were  idone, 
among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  exduded  from 
the  common  benefits  of  their  auspicious  government.  The 
deaths  of  a  few  eminent  martyrs  have  been  recorded  with 
care ;  and  from  the  time  that  Christianity  was  invested  with 
the  supreme  power,  the  governors  of  the  church  have  been  no 
less  diligently  employed  in  displaying  the  cruelty,  than  in  im- 
itating the  conduct,  of  their  Pagan  adversaries.  To  separate 
(if  it  be  possible)  a  few  authentic  as  well  as  interesdng  facts 
from  an  undigested  mass  of  fiction  and  error,  and  to  relate,  in 
a  dear  and  rational  manner,  the  causes,  the  extent,  the  dura- 
tion, and  the  most  important  circumstances  of  the  persecutions 

ihe  sixteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  G.  did  not  excite  the  same  or  ^ater  diaap* 
prohation,  is  a  proof  of  the  onphilosophical  and  indeed  fimatical  animoaity 
apdinst  Ohristianityt  which  was  so  prevalent  during  £be  latter  part  of  tli« 
«l{h(eetttb  oentary^—MacknUoBh  t  see  Life,  i.  p.  344,  24& 
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to'whkih  the  first  Ohristiatis  were  exposed,  is  the  design  of  the 
present  chapter.* 

The  seetaries  of  a  persecnted  religion,  depressed  by  fear, 
animated  wiih  resentment,  and  perhaps  heated  by  enthusiasm, 
are  seldom  in  a  proper  temper  of  mind  calmly  to  investigate, 
or  candidly  to  appreciate,  the  motives  of  their  enemies,  which 
often  escape  the  impartial  and  discerning  view  even  of  those 
who  are  placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  flames  of  per- 
secution. A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  th« 
emperors  towards  the  primitive  Christians,  which  may  appeal 
the  moi«  specious  and  probable  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  ao 
knowledged  genius  of  Polytheism.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served, &t  the  religious  concord  of  the  world  was  principally 
supported  by  the  implidt  assent  and  reverence  which  the 
nations  of  antiquity  expressed  for  their  respective  traditions 
and  ceremonies.  It  might  therefore  be  expected,  that  they 
would  unite  with  indignation  against  any  sect  or  people  which 
should  separate  itself  from  the  communion  of  manldnd,  and 
claiming  the  exclusive  possession  of  divine  knowledge,  should 
disdain  every  form  of  worship,  except  its  own,  as  impious  and 
idolatrous.  The  rights  of  toleration  were  held  by  mutual  indul- 
gence :  they  were  justly  forfeited  by  a  refusal  of  the  accus- 
tomed tribute.  As  the  payment  of  this  tribute  was  inflexibly 
refused  by  the  Jews,  and  by  them  alone,  the  consideration  of  the 
treatment  which  they  experienced  from  the  Roman  magistrates, 
will  serve  to  explain  how  £eu*  these  speculations  are  justified  by 
&cts,  and  will  lead  us  to  discover  the  true  causes  of  the  perse- 
cution of  OhristiMiity* 

Without  repeating  what  has  already  been  mentioned  of  the 

reverraoe  of  the  Boman  princes  and  governors  for  the  temple 

of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  destruction  of 

the  temple  and  city  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  every 

__^ —  »■  ■    I  ■  ■ ■      I  . 

*  The  bictany  of  the  fint  age  of  Gfaristianity  u  only  fonnd  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  order  to  speak  of  the  first  perseoations  experienced 
liy  the  Cfariadansy  that  book  sbond  nataraUy  have  been  oonsolted }  those 
persecations,  then  limited  to  individnals  and  to  a  narrow  sphere^  inter" 
ested  only  the  persecated,  and  have  been  related  by  them  alone.    Gibbon, 
making  tne  persecutions  ascend  no  higher  than  Nero^  has  entirely  omitted 
those  which  preceded  this  epoch,  and  of  which  St  Luke  has  preserved 
the  memory.    The  only  way  to  jostify  this  omission  was,  to  attack  the 
anthenticity  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;   for,  if  anthentic,  they  mnst     « 
necessarily  be  consulted  and  qaotecLfNow,  antiqfoityjlias  leift  very  few  «4^ 
works  of  which  the  authenticiQr  is  so  well  estahlishea  as  that  of  the  Acts      I 
of  die  Aportles.    (See  Lardner's  Cred.  of  Gospel  Hist  part  IgJ    It  ^ 
tberefinre,  withoat  sofflcient  reason,  that  Gibbon  has  mamtainea  aiknce 
An^iwmtiiwg  die  narrative  of  St  Luke,  and  this  omission  is  not  without  im> 
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dreumstance  that  could  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  oonquer- 
ors,  and  authorize  religious  persecution  by  the  most  specious 
arguments  of  political  justice  and  the  public  «afetj.  From 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  discov- 
ered a  fierce  impatience  of  the  dominioYi  of  Rome,  which 
repeatedly  broke  out  in  the  most  furious  massacres  and  insur- 
rections. Humanity  is  shocked  at  the  recital  of  the  horrid 
cruelties  which  they  committed  in  the  cities  of  Egypt,  of 
Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrene,  where  they  dwelt  in  treacherous  friend- 
ship with  the  unsuspecting  natives  ;^  and  we  are  tempted  to 
applaud  the  severe  retaliation  which  was  exerdsed  by  the  arms 
of  the  legions  against  a  race  of  fanatics,  whose  dire  and  cred- 
ulous superstition  seemed  to  render  them  the  implacable  ene* 
mies  not  only^  of  the  Boman  government,  but  of  human  kind.' 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  was  supported  by  the  opinion, 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  liiem  to  pay  taxes  to  an  idolatrous 
master;  and  by  the  flattering  promise  which  they  derived 
from  their  ancient  oracles,  that  a  conquering  Messiah  would 
soon  arise,  destined  to  break  their  fetters,  and  to  invest  the  fa 
vorites  of  heaven  with  the  empire  of  the  earth.  It  was  by  an 
nouncing  himself  as  their  long-expected  deliverer,  and  by  call- 
ing on  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to  assert  the  hope  of 
Israel,  that  the  famous  Barchochebas  collected  a  formidable 
army,  with  which  he  resisted  during  two  years  the  power  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian.* 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  provocations,  the  resent- 
mejit  of  the  Eoman  princes  expired  after  the  victory;   nor 

^  In  Cyreoo,  they  massacred  220,000  Greeks ;  ia  Gypnis,  240,000 ; 
in  Egypt,  a  very  great  multitude.  Many  of  these  unhappy  victims 
were  sawn  asunder,  according  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  had 
given  the  sanction  of  his  example.  Tne  victorious  Jews  devoured  the 
flesh,  licked  up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the  entrails  like  a  girdle  round 
their  bodies.    See  Dion  Cassius,  L  Izviii.  p.  1146.* 

'  Without  repeating  the  weU-known  narratives  of  Joeephns^  we  may 
learn  from  Dion,  (L  buz.  p.  1162,)  that  in  Hadrian's  war  580,000  Jews 
were  cut  off  by  the  sword,  besides  an  infinite  number  which  perished 
by  fEunine,  by  disease,  and  by  fire. 

'  *  For  the  sect  of  the  Zealots,  see  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juife,  L  i.  c 
IT ;  for  the  characters  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  1.  v.  c 
11, 12, 18 ;  for  the  actions  of  Barchochebas,  L  vii  a  12.  (Hist  of  JewB» 
ill  116,  <fcc.) — M. 

*  Some  commentators,  among  them  Reimar,  in  his  notes  on  Dion  Cassiiw 
ilifaik  that  the  hatred  of  the  Kranans  against  die  Jews  has  led  the  historiaa 
to  exaggerate  tlie  cruelties  committed  bv  the  latter.    Don.  Cass.  IxviiL  n. 
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were  their  appreliendons  continued  beyond  the  period  of  vai 
and  danger.  By  the  general  indulgence  of  polytheism,  and 
by  the  mild  temper  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  were  restored 
to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  once  more  obtained  the  permis- 
sion of  ciicumcismg  their  children,  with  the  easy  restraint,  thai 
they  should  never  confer  on  any  foreign  proselyte  that  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  Hebrew  race.*  The  numerous  remains 
of  that  people,  though  they  were  still  excluded  from  the  pre- 
dncts  of  Jerusalem,  were  permitted  to  form  and  to  maintain 
considerable  establishments  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces, 
to  acquire  the  freedom  of  Home,  to  enjoy  municipal  honors, 
and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  an  exemption  from  the  bur- 
densome and  expensive  offices  of  society.  The  moderation  or 
the  contempt  of  the  Romiins  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  form 
of  ecclesiastical  police  which  was  instituted  by  the  vanquished 
sect  The  patriarch,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Hberias, 
was  empowered  to  appoint  his  subordinate  ministers  and 
apostles,  to  exercise  a  domestic  jurisdiction,  and  to  receive  from 
his  dispersed  brethren  an  annual  contribution.*  New  syna- 
gogues were  frequently  erected  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  sabbaths,  the  fasts,  and  the  festivals,  which 
were  either  commanded  by  the  Mosaic  law,  or  enjoined  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Kabbis,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn 
and  public  manner.*  Such  gentle  treatment  insensibly  assuaged 
the  stem  temper  of  the  Jews.  Awakened  from  their  dream  of 
^  prophecy  and  conquest,  they  assumed  the  behavior  of  peaceable 
and  industrious  subjects.  Their  irreconcilable  hatred  of  nian- 
kind,  instead  of  flaming  out  in  acts  of  blood  and  violence,  evap- 
orated in  less  dangerous  gratifications.  They  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  overreaching  the  idolaters  in  trade ;  and  they 
pronounced  secret  and  ambiguous  imprecations  against  the 
haughty  kingdom  of  Edom.^ 

^^  ^  It  is  to  Modestinas,  a  Roman  lawyer  (L  vL  regular.)  that  we  are 
indebted  for  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Edict  of  Antoninus.  See 
Oaaaubon  ad  Hist  August  p.  27. 

*  See  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  ^l  c.  2,  8.  The  office  of  Patri- 
arch was  suppressed  by  Theodosius  the  younger. 

We  need  only  mention  the  Purim,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
the  rage  of  Haman,  whidi,  till  the  reign  of  TheodosiuS)  was  celebrated 
with  insolent  triumph  and  riotous  intemperance.  Basnage,  Hist  det 
JuifSy  L  vi  c  17,  L  yiil  c  6. 

'  Aeeording  to  the  false  Joeephus,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  of  Esau, 
MBdocted  into  Italy  the  army  of  Eneas,  king  of  Carthage.  Another 
eokmy  of  Idumieans.  flyiog  ^om  the  eword  of  David,  took  refiige  in 
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Since  the  'Jews^  who ;  rejected  with  abhorrence  the  deitki 
udored  by  their  sovereign  and  by  their  fellow-fiubjects,  enjoyed, 
however,  the  iree  exercise  of  their  unsocial  religion,  there 
must  have  existed  some  other  cause,  which  exposed  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  to  those  severities  from  which  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  was  exempt  The  difiference.  between  them  is  sim- 
ple and  obvious ;  but,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  antiquity, 
It  was  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Jews  were  a  9Mtion ; 
the  Christians  were  a  sect:  and  if  it  was  natural  for  every 
conmiunity  to  respect  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  neighbors, . 
it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  persevere  in  those  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  voice  of  oracles,  the  precepts  of  philosophers,  and 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  unanimously  enforced  this  national 
obligation.  By  their  lofty  claim  of  superior  sanctity  the  J&m 
might  provoke  the  Polytheists  to  consider  them  as  an  odious 
and  impure  race.  By  disduning  the  intercouise  of  other 
nations,  they  might  deserve  their  contempt.  The  laws  of 
Moses  might  be  for  the  most  part  frivolous  or  absurd ;  yet, 
since  they  had  been  received  during  many  ^^es  by  a  large 
society,  his  followers  were  justified  by  the  example  of  man- 
kind ;  and  it  was  universally  acknowledged,  that  they  had  a 
right  to  practise  what  it  would  have  been  criminal  in  them  to 
neglect  But  this  principle,  which  protected  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, afforded  not  any  favor  or  security  to  the  primitive 
church.  By  embradng  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  the  Christians 
incurred  the  supposed  guilt  of  an  unnatural  and  unpardonable 
offence.  They  dissolved  the  sacred  ties  of  custom  and  edu- 
cation, violated  the  religious  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
presumptuously  despised  whatever  their  fathers  had  believed 
as  true,  or  had  reverenced  as  sacred.  Nor  was  this  apostasy 
(if  we  may  use  the  expression)  merely  of  a  partial  or  local 

the  dominions  of  Romulus.  For  these,  or  for  other  reasons  of  equal 
weight)  the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
empire.*  \ 

*  The  fSelae  Josephns  is  a  rcnnanoer  of  very  modem  date,  though  some  of 
these  legends  are  prohablj  more  ancient  It  may  be  worth  considering 
whether  many  of  the  stories  in  the  Talmud  are  not  history  in  a  figurative 
disguise,  adopted  from  prudence.  The  Jews  might  dare  to  say  many  things 
of  Borne,  under  the  significant  appellation  of  Edom,  which  they  feared  to 
utter  publicly.  Later  and  more  ignorant  ages  took  literally,  and  perhaps 
embeflished,  what  was  intelligible  among  the  generatioi  to  which  it  was 
addressed.    Hist  of  Jews,  iiL  131. 

The  false  Josephus  has  the  inauguration  of  the  emperor,  with  the  seven 
electors  and  apparently  tho  pope  assisting  at  the  coronation  I  PraC  pagt 
xitL->M. 
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land ;  since  the  pious  deserter  who  withdrew  himself  from  the 
t^nples  of  %7pt  or  Syria,  would  equally  disdain  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  those  of  Athens  or  Carthage.  Every  Christian 
rejected  with  contempt  the  saperstitions  of  his  &mily,  his  city, 
and  hiB  province,  llio  whole  body  of  Christians  nnaniniously 
refitted  to  hold  any  communion  with  the  gods  of  Rome,  of  the 
empire,  and  of  mankind  It  was  in  vain  that  the  oppressed 
believer  asserted  the  inalienaUe  rights  of  consdence  and  pri- 
vate judgment  Though  his  situation  might  excite  the  pity, 
his  arguments  could  never  readi  the  understanding,  eitJier  of 
the  pSiioBophic  or  of  the  believing  part  of  the  Pagan  world. 
To  th^  apprehensions,  it  was  no  less  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  any  individuals  should  entertain  scruples  against  comply- 
ing With  the  established  mode  of  worship,  than  if  they  had 
conceived  a  sudden  abhorrence  to  the  manners,  the  dress,  or 
the.  language  of  their  native  country.*  *  ' 

The  surprise  of  the  Pagans  was  soon  succeeded  by  resent- 
ment; and  the  most  pious  of  men  were  eiqposed  to  the  unjust 
but  dangerous  imputation  of  impiety.  Malice  and  prejudice 
concurred  in  representing  the  Christians  as  a  society  of  athe- 
ists, who,  by  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  religious  constitU'- 
tion  of  tiie  empire,  had  merited  the  severest  animadversion  of 
the  civil  magistrate.  They  had  separated  themselves  (they 
gloried  in  the  confession)  from  every  mode  of  superstition 
which  was  received  in  any  part  of  the  globe  by  the  various 
temper  of  polytheism :  but  it  was  not  altogether  so  evident 
what  deity,  or  what  form  of  worship,  they  had  substituted  to 
the  gods  and  temples  of  antiquity.  The  pure  and  sublime 
idea  which  they  entertained  of  the  Supreme  Being  escaped  the 
gross  conception  of  the  Pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss 
to  discover  a  spiritual  and  solitary  God,  that  was  neither  rep< 
resented  under  any  corporeal  figure  or  visible  symbol,  nor  was 
adored  with  the  accustomed  pomp  of  libations  and  festivals,  of 

*  From  the  argmnents  of  Oelsus,  as  they  are  represented  and 
refuted  by  Origen,  (L  v.  p.  24*7 — 269,)  wo  may  clcarfy  discover  the 
dietiactioii  that  was  made  between  the  Jewish  people  ana  the  Christian 
9eet,    See,  in  the  Dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  (c.  6,  6,)  a  fair  and  not 

'  inelegant  description  of  the  popular  sentiments,  with  regard  to  the 
desertion  of  the  established  worship. 

*  In  aU  this  diere  is  doubtless  much  truth ;  yet  does  not  the  more  ita 
portant  difibrence  He  on  the  surface?  The  Christians  made  many  oouTorts 
■M  Jewft  but  few.  Had  the  Jewish  been  equally  a  proselyting  reHgioo 
would  it  not  have  encountered  as  violent  persecution? — ^M. 
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altars  and  sacrifioes.*  The  sages  of  Greece  wd  Rome,  wbo 
had  elevated  their  mincU  to  the  coDtemplation  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  the  First  Cause,  were  indac(:d  by  reason  or 
by  vanity  to  reserve  for  themselves  and  their  chosen  disciples 
the  privilege  of  this  philosophical  devotion.\^  They  were  hr 
from  admitting  the  prejudices  of  mankind  aa  the  standard  of 
truth,  but  they  con^dered  them  as  flowing  from  the  original 
dispoaition  of  numan  nature ;  and  they  supposed  that  any  pop- 
ular mode  of.  faith  and  worship  which  presumed  to  disclaim 
the  assistance  of  the  senses,  would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded 
from  superstition,  find  itself  incapable  of  restraining  the  wan- 
derings of  the  fancy,  and  the  visions  of  frmaticism.  The 
careless  glance  which  men  of  wit  and  learning  condescended  to 
cast  on  the  Christian  revelation,  served  only  to  confirm  their 
hasty  opinion,  and  to  persuade  them  that  the  principle,  which 
they  might  have  revered,  of  the  Divine  Unity,  was  defaced  by 
the  wild  enthusiasm,  and  annihilated  by  the  airy  speculations, 
of  the  new  sectaries.  The  author  of  a  celebrated  dialogue, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Lucian,  whilst  he  affects  to  treat 
the  mysterious  subject  of  the  Trinity  in  a  style  of  ridicule 
and  contempt,  betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the  weakness  of 
human  reason,  and  of  the  inscrutable  nature  of  the  divine 
perfections." 

It  might  appear  less  surprising,  that  the  founder  of  Christi- 
anity should  not  only  be  revered  by  his  disciples  as  a  sage  and 

'  Cur  nullas  aras  habent?  templa  nulla  t   nulla  nota  simulacra  I 

Unde  autem,  vel  quia  ille,  aut  ubi,  Deus  umcus,  solitarius,  desti 

tutus?  Minucius  Felix,  c  10.  The  Pagan  interlocutor  goes  on  to 
make  a  distinction  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  who  had  once  a  temple,  altars, 
victims,  &c 

'®  It  is  difficult  (says  Plato)  to  attain,  and  dangerous  to  publish, 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  Goa  See  the  Theologie  des  Philosophes, 
in  the  Abb4  d'Oliyet's  French  transUtion  of  Tully  de  Nat«ird  Deorum, 
tom.  i  p.  2*75. 

"  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  perpetually  treats  the  Christiana 
as  a  company  of  dreaming  enthusiasts,  iatfiovioi  dtOiptot  diOef^ffaToiv 
res  d$po0aro%ivTtSt  &c ;  and  in  one  place  he  manifestly  alludes  to  the 
vision  in  whidi  St  Paul  was  transported  to  the  third  heaven.  In 
another  place,  Triephon,  who  personates  a  Christian,  after  deriding 
I  he  gods  of  Paganism,  proposes  a  mysterious  oath. 

*T\btftt6ovTa  Btdv,  iiiyavf  iftfiporm,  oipapttova^ 
Xlov  varpdit  iryevfta  Ik  narpdi  ImraftviifityoVt 
'E»  ix  rpitaVf  teal  i^  evd;  rpia. 

*A^6fiittv  fie  SiSdaKtist  (is  the  profane  answer  of  Critias,)  »mi  ^mwc  # 
i9i9/iirriX^*  ovK  ol6a  yap  rt  "Myui'  iv  rpta^  r^ia,  l»  / 
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a  prophet,  but  that  he  should  be  adored  as  a  God  The  Poly- 
theists  were  disposed  to  adopt  every  article  of  faith,  whidi 
seemed  to  offer  any  resemblance,  however  distant  or  imperfect, 
with  the  popular  mythology ;  and  the  legends  of  Bacchus, 
of  Hercules,  and  of  JEsculapius,  had,  in  some  measure,  pre- 
pared  their  imagination  for  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Grod 
under  a  human  form."  But  they  were  astonished  that  the 
Christians  should  abandon  the  temples  of  those  ancient  heroes, 
who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  had  invented  arts,  instituted 
laws,  and  vanquished  the  tyrants  or  monsters  who  infested  the 
earth,  in  order  to  choose  for  the  exclusive  object  of  their 
religious  worship  an  obscure  teacher,  who,  in  a  recent  age,  and 
among  a  barbarous  people,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  either  to  the 
malice  of  his  own  countrymen,  or  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman 
government  The  Pagan  multitude,  reserving  their  gratitude 
for  temporal  benefits  alone,  rejected  the  inestimable  present  of 
life'  and  immortality,  which  was  offered  to  mankind  by  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  His  mild  constancy  in  the  midst  of  cruel  and 
voluntary  sufferings,  his  universal  benevolence,  and  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  his  actions  and  character,  were  insufficient,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  carnal  men,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
feime,  of  empire,  and  of  success ;  and  whilst  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  stupendous  triumph  over  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness and  of  the  grave,  they  misrepresented,  or  they  insulted, 
the  equivocal  birth,  wandering  life,  and  ignominious  death,  of 
the  divine  Author  of  Christianity.** 

The  personal  guilt  which  every  Christian  had  contracted,  in 
thus  preferring  his  private  sentiment  to  the  national  religion, 
was  aggravated  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  number  and 
union  of  the  criminals.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  already 
observed,  that  Roman  policy  viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
and  distrust  any  association  among  its  subjects ;  and  that  the 
privileges  of  private  corporations,  though  lormed  for  the  most 
harmless  or  beneficial  purposes,  were  bestowed  with  a  very 

^'  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  (Apolog.  Major,  c.  TO — 86,)  the 
daemon  who  had  gained  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies, 
purposely  contrived  this  resemblance,  which  might  deter,  though  by 
mff^rent  means,  both  the  people  and  the  philosophers  from  embri^ang 
tiie  faith  of  Christ. 

^*  In  the  first  and  second  books  of  Origen,  Celsus  treats  the  birth 
tad  character  of  our  Savior  with  the  most  impious  contempt  The 
crator  libonins  praises  Porphyry  and  Julian  for  oonfutkiff  the  foUy.of 
a  Mdb,  whidi  styles  a  dead  man  c^  Palestine,  Qod,  and  the  Son  ol 
€ML    Socrates,Hist  Eeclesiast.  iii.  23. 

A* 
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'sparing  hand.'*  The  religious  assemblies  of  the  Christiana, 
who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  public  worship,  ap- 
peared pf  a  much  less  innocent  nature ;  they  were  illegal  in 
their  principle,  and  in  their  consequences  might  become  dan- 
gerous ;  nor  were  the  emperors  conscious  that  they  violated 
the  laws  of  justice,  when,  for  the  peace  of  society,  they  pro- 
hibited those  secret  and  sometimes  nocturnal  meetings."  The 
pious  disobedience  of  the  Christians  made  their  conduct,  or 
perhaps  their  designs,  appear  in  a  much  more  serious  and 
criminal  light ;  and  the  Eoman  princes,  who  might  perhaps 
have  sufferod  themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  a  r^y  submis^ 
sion,  deeming  their  honor  concerned  in  the  execution  of  their 
commands,  sometimes  attempted,  by  rigorous  punishments,  to 
subdue  this  independent  spirit,  which  boldly  acknowledged  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  magistrate.  The  extent  and 
duration  of  this  spiritual  conspiracy  seemed  to  render  it  every 
day  more  deserving  of  his  animadversion.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  active  and  successful  zeal  of  the  Christians  had 
insensibly  diffused  them  through  every  province  and  almost 
every  city  of  the  empire.  The  new  converts  seemed  to  re- 
nounce their  family  and  country,  that  they  miffht  connect 
themselves  in  an  indissoluble  band  of  union  with  a  peculiar 
society,  which  every  where  assumed  a  different  character  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  gloomy  and  austere  aspect,  their 
abhorrence  of  the  common  business  and  pleasures  of  life, 
and  their  frequent  predictions  of  impending  caUmities,"  in- 
spired the  Pagans  mth  the  apprehension  of  some  danger, 
which  would  arise  from  the  new  sect,  the  more  alarming  as  it 
was  the  more  obscure.  "  Whatever,"  says  Pliny,  **  may  be 
tjie  principle  of  their  conduct,  their  inflexible  obstinacy  ap- 
peared deserving  of  punishment."  " 

'*  The  emperor  Trajan  refiised  to  mcorporate  aoompanTof  150  ^«- 
men,  for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia.  He  didikea  all  aasocia- 
tioDS.    See  Plin.  Epist  z.  42,  43. 

^*  The  proconsul  Pliny  had  published  a  general  edict  against 
unlawful  meetings.  ^  The  prudence  of  the  Christians  suspended  tbeir 
Agapse;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  omit  the  exercise  of  public 
wor&ipi  .        ^ 

'  '*  As  the  prophecies  of  the  Antichrist^  approaching  conflagration, 
Ac.-,  provoked  those  Pagans  whcnn  they  did  not  convert,  they  were 
mentioned  with  caution  and  reserve;  and  the  Montamsts  were  cen- 
snred  for  disdoeing  too  freely  the  dangerous  secret.  See  Mosheim, 
p.  418. 

"  Neque  enim  dubitabam,  quodcttnque  esset  quod  &terentur,  (such 
are  the  words  of  Pliny,)  pervicadam  eerte  et  inflezibilem  obstinationeiB 
debere  ponirL 
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Tbe  precautions  with  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  pep- 
formed  the  offices  of  religion  were  at  first  dictated  by  fear 
and  necessity ;  but  they  were  continued  from  choice.  By 
imitating  the  awful  secrecy  which  reigned  in  the  Eleusinian 
oyst^es,  the  Christians  had  flattered  themselves  that  they 
ihoutd  render  their  sacred  institutions  more  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Pagan  world.^*  But  the  event,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens to  the  operations  of  subtile  policy,  deceived  their  wishes 
and  their  expectations.  It  was  conduded,  that  they  only  oon- 
eealed  what- they  would  have  blushed  to  disclose.  Their 
nmtaken  prudence  afforded  an  opportunity  for  malice  to 
invent,  a(id  for  su^icious  credulity  to  believe,  the  horrid  tales 
which  described  the  Christians  as  the  most  wicked  of  human 
kind,  who  practised  in  their  dark  recesses  every  abomination 
that  a  depraved  &n<y  6onld  suggest,  and  who  solicited  the 
&v<m:  of  their  unknown  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  moral 
virtue.  There  were  many  who  pretended  to  confess  or  to 
relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  abhorred  society.  It  was  asserted, 
^that  a  new-bom  in&nt,  entirely  covered  over  with  flour,  was 
presented,  like  some  mystic  symbol  of  initiation,  to  the  knife 
of  the  proselyte,  who  unknowingly  inflicted  many  a  secret  and 
mortal  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his  error;  that  as 
soon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  sectaries  drank  up 
the  blood,  greedily  tore  asunder  the  quivering  members,  and 
^Mged  themselves  to  eternal  secrecy,  by  a  mutual  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  It  was  as  confidently  affirmed,  that  this  inhuman 
sacrifice  was  succeeded  by  a  suiUUe  entertainment,  in  which 
intemperance  served  as  a  provocative  to  brutal  lust ;  till,  at  tbe 
appointed  moment,  the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished, 
shame  was  banished,  nature  was  foi^tten ;  and,  as  accident 
might  direct,  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  polluted  by  the 
incestuous  commerce  of  sisters  and  brothers,  of  sons  and  of 
mothers."  " 

But  the  perusal  of  the  andent  apologies  was  st^Sdent  to 
remove  even  the  slightest  suspicion  from  the  mind  of  a  candid 
adversary.  The  Christians,  with  the  intrepid  security  of 
mnocence,  appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumor  to  tne  equity  of  the 

**  See  Mosheim*s  Ecdesiastical  History,  vol  i.  p.  101,  and  Spooheim, 
Kemarques  sur  les  Caesara  de  Jtdien,  p.  468,  <&c. 

*'  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i  35,  il  14.  Atheoagoraa,  in  Lega- 
tfon.  CL  21.  TertuQian,  Apolog.  c;  7,  8,  9.  Hioudus  Felix,  c.  9,  10, 
80,  81.  The  last  of  these  writers  relates  the  accusation  in  the  mosl 
elegant  and  ciroumstantial  manner.  The  answer  of  Tertullian  is  iha 
boldest  ami  most  vigorous.  * 
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ma^irates.  They  acknowledge,  that  if  any  {/  r^/  caii  be  pro- 
dueed  of  the  crimes  which  calumny  has  iuipuVxi  to  them,  mey 
are  worthy  of  the  most  severe  punishment.  *rhey  provoke 
the  punishment,  and  they  challenge  the  proof.  At  the  same 
time  they  urge,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety,  that  the  ctiai^ 
is  not  less  devoid  of  probability,  thau  it  is  iestitute  of  evi- 
dence ;  they  ask,  wheti&er  any  one  can  seriously  beUeve  that 
the  pure  and  holy  precepts  of  the  gospel,  which  so  frequently 
restrain  the  use  of  the  most  lawfiil  enjoyments,  should  incul- 
cate the  practice  of  the  most  abominable  crimes ;  that  a  largo 
society  should  resolve  to  dishonor  itself  in  the  eyes  of  its  own 
members ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either  se^ 
and  every  ase  and  character,  insensible  to  the  fear  of  death 
or  infamy,  ^ould  consent  to  violate  those  principles  which 
nature  and  education  had  imprinted  most  deeply  in  their 
minds.*'  Nothing,  it  should  seem,  could  weaken  the  force  or 
destroy  the  effect  of  so  imanswerable  a  justification,  unless  it 
were  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  apologists  themselves,  who 
betrayed  the  common  cause  of  religion,  to  gratify  their  devout 
hatred  to  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  church.  It  was  some- 
times &intly  insinuated,,  and  sometimes  boldly  asserted,  that 
the  same  bloody  sacrifices,  and  the  same  Incestuous  festivals, 
which  were  so  falsely  ascribed  to  the  orthodox  believers,  were 
in  reality  celebrated  by  the  Marcionites,  by  the  Carpocratians, 
and  by  several  other  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing they  might  deviate  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  were  still 
actuated  by  the  sentiments  of  men,  and  still  governed  by  the 
precepta  of  Christianity.'^  Accusations  of  a  similar  kind  were 
retorted  upon  the  church  by  the  schismatics  who  had  departed 
from  its  communion,**  and  it  was  confessed  on  all  sides,  that 

'®  In  the  persecution  of  Lyons,  some  Gentile  slaves  were  compelled, 
by  the  fear  of  tortures,  to  accuse  their  Christian  master.  The  church 
of  Lyons,  writing  to  their  brethren  of  Asia,  treat  the  horrid  charge 
with  proper  indication  and'contempt    Euseb.  Hist  Eocles.  v.  i 

'^  See  Justin  Martyr,  ApoW.  i.  86.  Irenieus  adv.  Hisres.  i.  24. 
Clemens.  Alexandrin.  Stromal  L  iil  p.  438.  Euseb.  iv.  8.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  disguErting  to  relate  all  that  the  succeeding  writers  have 
imagined,  all  that  £piphanius  has  received,  and  all  that  Tillemont  has 
copied.  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist  du  Manicheisme,  1.  ix.  c.  8,  9)  has 
exposed,  with  great  spirit,  the  disingenuous  arts  of  Augustin  and 
Pope  Leo  L 

"  When  Tertullian  became  a  Montanist,  he  aspersed  the  morals  of 
iLe  church  wluch  he  had  so  resolutely  defended.  ^  Sed  majoris  est 
Agape,  quia  per  banc  adolescentes  tui  cum  sororibus  doriuiun^ 
appendices  scUicet  gUbs  lascivia  et  luzuria."    De  Jejuniis  c.  17.    TIm 
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the  most  scandalous  lioentioufiness  of  manners  proTuled 
among  great  numbers  of  those  ivho  affected  the  name  ot 
Christians.  A  Pagan  mag^trate,  who  possessed  neither  leis- 
ure nor  abilities  to  discern  Uie  almost  imperceptible  lina  which 
divides  the  orthodox  fiuth  from  heretical  pranty,  might  easily 
have  imagined  that  their  mutual  animosity  had  extorted  the 
discoveiy  of  their  common  guilt  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
repose,  or  at  least  for  the  reputation,  of  the  first  Christians, 
that  the  magistrates  sometimes  proceeded  with  more  temper 
and  moderation  than  is  usually  consistent  with  religious  zeal, 
and  that  they  reported,  as  the  impartial  result  of  their  judi<»al 
inquiry,  that  the  sectaries,  who  had  deserted  the  established 
worship,  appeared  to  them  sincere  in  their  professions,  and 
blameless  in  their  manners;  however  they  might  incur,  by 
their  ajbsurd  and  excessive  superstition,  the  oensure  of  the 
laws." 

History,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  transactions  of  the 
past,  for  the  instruction  of  future  ages,  would  ill  deserve  that 
honorable  office,  if  she  condescended  to  plead  the  cause  of 
tyrants,  or  to  justify  the  maxims  of  persecution.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  who 
>ippeared  the  least  Sivorable  to  the  primitive  churdi,  is  by  no 
means  so  criminal  as  that  of  modern  sovereigns,  who  have 
employed  the  arm  of  violence  and  terror  against  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  part  of  their  subjects.  From  their  reflections, 
or  even  from  their  own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Lewis 
XIV.  might  have  acquired  a  just  knowledge  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  of  the  obligation  of  &ith,  and  of  the  innocence 
of  error.  But  the  princes  and  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome 
were  strangers  to  those  priodples  which  inspired  and  au- 
thorized the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  Christians  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  nor  could  they  themselves  discover  in  their  own 
breasts  any  motive  which  would  have  prompted  them  to  refuse 
a  legal,*  and  as  it  were  a  natural,  submission  to  the  sacred 
institutions  of  their  country.  The  same  reason  which  con- 
tributes to  alleviate  the  guilt,  must  have  tended  to  abate  the 
rigpr,  of  their  persecutions.  As  they  were  actuated,  not  by  the 
furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the  temperate  policy  of  legis- 

86th  CQiion  of  the  council  of  Illiberia  provides  against  the  scandals 
wUdi  too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  churcl^  and  disgraced  the 
Christian  name  in  the  eyes  of  unbelievers. 

"  TertuUian  (Apolog;  c.  2)  expatiates  on  the  fS&ir  and  honorabU 
tntimtmy  of  Pliny,  wiw  mucn  reason,  and  some  dedamatioiL 
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lat(»nB,  contempt  must  often  have  relaxed,  and  hnmanitj  most 
frequently  have  suspended,  the  execution  of  those  laws  which 
they  enacted  against  the  humble  and  obscure  followers  of 
Christ.  From  the  general  view  of  their  character  and  motives 
we  might  naturally  conclude :  I.  That  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  they  considered  the  new  sectaries  as  an  objecfc 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  government.  II.  That  in  tlie 
conviction  of  any  of  their  subjects  who  were  accused  of  so 
very  singular  a  crime,  they  proceeded  with  caution  and  reluc- 
tance, in.  That  they  were  moderate  in  the  use  of  punish- 
ments; and,  IV.  That  the  afflicted  church  enjoyed  many 
intervals  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Notwithstanding  the  care- 
less indifference  which  the  most  copious  and  the  most  minute 
of  the  Pagan  writers  have  shown  to  the  a^rs  of  the  Chris- 
tians,'* it  may  still  be  in^  our  power  to  confirm  each  of  these 
probable  suppositions,  by  the  evidence  of  authentic  &cts. 

1.  By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  a  mysterious 
veil  was  cast  over  the  infancy  of  the  church,  which,  till  the 
&ith  of  the  Christians  was  matured,  and  their  numbers  were 
multiplied,  served  to  protect  them  not  only  from  Uie  malice 
but  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Pagan  world.  The  slow 
and  gradual  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  afforded  a  safe 
and  innocent  disguise  to  the  more  early  proselytes  of  the 
gospel. '  As  they  were,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  race  of 
Abraham,  they  were  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  mark  of 
drcumdsion,  offered  up  their  devotions  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  till  its  final  destruction,  and  received  both  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  as  the  genuine  inspirations  of  the  Deity. 
The  Gentile  converts,  who  by  a  spiritual  adoption  had  been 
associated  to  the  hope  of  Israel,  were  likewise  confounded 

under  the  garb  and  appearance  of  Jews,*'  and  as  the  Polythe- 

'-■'-■-■  '  ■    ■  ^  ■■  ■  .  ■ 

^*  la  tbe  various  compilation  of  the  Angvustan  History,  (a  part  of 
which  was  composed  under  the  reisn  of  Constantine,)  therp  are  not 
six  lines  which  relate  to  the  Chrisoans;  nor  has  the  diligence  of 
Xiphilin  discovered  their  name  in  the  large  history  of  Dion  Gassius.* 

"  An  obscore  passage  of  Suetonius  (m  Gland,  c  26)  may  seem  to 
ofler  a  proof  how  strangely  the  Jews  and  Ghristians  of  BLome  wer« 
confounaed  with  each  other. 


*  The  greater  part  of  the  Augostan  History  is  dedicated  to  Diocletian. 
Tlifl  may  account  for  the  silence  of  its  authors  concerning  Christianity 
The  notices  that  occnr  are  almost  all  in  the  lives  composed  undar  the  rei^ 
jf  Constantine.  It  may  fidriy  he  oondaded,  from  the  language  wMch  M 
MU  into  the  month  of  Mncenas,  that  Dion  was  an  enemy  t»  all  inaoffr 
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kts  paid  less  regard  to  artides  of  faith  than  to  tLe  exteniai 
worship,  the  new  sect,  which  carefully  concealed,  or  faintly 
announced,  its  future  greatness  and  ambition,  was  permitted 
to  shelter  itself  under  the  general  toleration  which  was  granted 
to  an  ancient  and  celebrated  people  in  the  Romafi  empire. 
It  was  not  long,  perhaps,  before  the  Jews  themselves,  animated 
with  a  fiercer  zeal  and  a  m(XQ  jealous  faith,  perceived  the 
gradual  separation  of  thdr  Nazarene.  brethren  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  synagogue;  and  they  would  gladly  have  extiii- 
guished  the  dangerous  heresy  in  the  Uood  of  ita  adherents. 
But  the  decrees  of  Heaven  had  already  disarmed  their  mahoe ; 
and  though  they  might  sometiines  exert  ^e  licentious  privilege 
of  sedition,  they  no  longer  poeseased  the  administration  df 
criminal  justice ;  nor  did  they  find  it  easy  to  infuse  into  the 
calm  breast  of  a  Roman  magistrate  the  rancor  of  their  own 
zeal  and  prejudice.  Th^  provincial  governors  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation,  that  might  afiect  the 
public  safety;  but  as* soon  as  they  were  informed  that  it  was  a 
question  not  of  facts  but  of  words,  a  <^pute  relating  only  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Jewish  laws  and  prophecies,  they  deemed 
it  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  seriously  to  discuss  the 
obscure  differences  which  might  arise  among  a  barbarous  and 
superstitious  people.  The  innocence  of  the  first  Christiaxis 
was  protected  by  ignorance  and  contempt ;  and  the  tribunal 
of  the  Pagan  magistrate  often  proved  their  most  assured 
refuge  agaLost  the  fury  of  the  synagogue.'*  If  indeed  we 
were  disposed  to  adopt  the  traditions  of  a  too  credulous  an- 
tiquity, we  might  relate  the  distant  peregrinations,  the  won« 
derful  achievements,  and  the  various  deaths  of  the  twelve 
apostles :  but  a  more  accurate  inquiry  will  induce  ns  to  doubt, 
whether  any  of  those  persons  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the 
miracles  of  Christ  were  permitted,  beyond  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine, to  seal  with  their  blood  the  truth  of  their  testimony.** 

,  **  See,  in  the  zviiith  and  xzvih  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetiea, 
ihs  behBTior  6f  Gkillio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  of  Feettis,  procurator 
of  Judea. 

"  In  the  time  of  TertullJan  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  the 
fflory  of  martyrdom  was  confined  to  St.  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  St 
Jamea  It  was  gradually  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  aposties,  by 
the  more  recent  Greeks,  who  prudently  selected  for  the  theatre  of 

HmoM  kt  tdigion.  (See  QihhoB,  tnfra,  note  105.)  In  fact,  wbeo  the  silence 
if  Pa^gan.  kutoriana  is  noticed,  it  should  he  rememhered  how  ineai;ra  and 
Mlitilated  are  all  tibe  extant  histories' of  the  period. — ^M. 
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FVom  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  it  maj  very  naturally 
be  presumed  that  most  of  them  were  deceased  before  the  dis* 
content  of  the  Jews  broke  out  into  that  furious  war,  which 
was  terminated  only  by  tbe  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  During  a 
iong  period,  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  that  memorable 
rebellion,  we  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  Roman  intolerance, 
unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  sudden,  the  transient,  but 
the  cruel  persecution,  which  was  exercised  by  Nero  against 
Che  Christians  of  the  capital,  thirty-five  years  after  the  former, 
and  only  two  years  before  the  latter,  of  those  great  events. 
rhe  character  of  the  philosof^ic  historian,  to  whom  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  singular  trans- 
action, would  alone  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  our 
most  attentive  consideration^ 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  rei^  of  Nero,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  was  afflicted  by  a  fire  which  raged  beyond  the  mem- 
ory or  example  of  former  ages.**  The  monuments  of  Grecian 
art  and  of  Roman  virtue,  the  trophies  of  the  Punic  and  Gallic 
wars,  the  most  holy  temples,  and  the  most  splendid  palaces, 
were  involved  in  one  common  destruction.  Of  the  fourteen 
re^ons  or  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four  only 
suosisted  entire,  three  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the 
remaining  seven,  which  had  experienced  the  fury  of  tlio 
flames,  displayed  a  melancholy  prospect  of  ruin  and  desola- 
tion. The  vigilance  of  government  appears  not  to  have 
neglected  any  of  ihe  precautions  which  might  alleriate  the 
sense  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The  Imperial  gardens  were 
thrown  open  to  the  distressed  multitude,  temporary  buildings 
were  erected  for  their  accommodation,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  corn  and  proraions  was  distributed  at  a  very  moderate 
price.**  The  mofet  generous  policy  seemed  tp  have  dictated 
the  edicts  which  regulated  the  disposition  of  the  streets  and 
the  construction  of  private  houses ;  and  as  it  Usually  happens, 
in  an  age  of  prosperity,  the  conflagration  of  Rome,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  produced  a  new  city,  more  regular  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  former.    But  all  the  prudence  and 

their  preaching  and  sufferings  some  remotie  conntrv  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Jtoman  empire.  See  Mosheim,  p.  81 ;  and  Tillemont,  Memoirotf 
Eoclesiastiqiies,  torn..!  part  iil 

*•  Tacit.  AnnaL  xv.  88— -44.  Sueton  in  Neroa  c.  88.  Dion  Casuos, 
L  hdip.  1014.    Orosiua,  vii  T. 

'*  The  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  modiuif)  was  redaoed  as  low 
•s  term  Nummi  ;  which  woald  be  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  sfaUliiigt 
the  English  quarter. 
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humanity  affected  by  Nero  on  this  occasion  were  icsuificieiil 
k>  preserve  him  from  the  popular  suspicion.  Erery  crime 
might  be  imputed  to  the  assassin  of  his  wife  and  mother ;  nor 
could  the  prince  who  prostituted  his  person  and  dignity  on  the 
theatre  be  deemed  incapable  of  the  most  extravagant  folly. 
The  voioe  of  rumor  accused  the  emperor  as  the  incendiary  of 
his  own  capital;  and  as  the  most  incredible  stories  are  the 
best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  ah  enraged  people,  it  was 
gravely  reported,  and  firmly  believed,  that  Nero,  enjoying  the 
calamity  which  he  had  occasioned,  amused  himself  with  sing- 
ing to  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  ancient  Troy.**  To  divert  a 
suspicion,  which  the  power  of  despotism  was  unable  to  sup- 
press, the  emperor  resolved  to  substitute  in  his  own  place  some 
fictitious  criminals.  ^With  this  view,"  continues  Tadtus, 
^  he  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  men,  who, 
under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Christians,  were  already 
branded  with  deserved  infamy.  They  derived  their  name  and 
origin  £x>m  Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  suffered 
death  by  the  sentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.*'  For 
a  while  this  dire  superstition  was  checked ;  but  it  again  burst 
forth ;  *  and  not  only  spread  itself  over  Judaea,  the  first  seat 
of  this  mischievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into  Rome, 
the  common  asylum  which  receives  and  protects  whatever  is 

**  We  knay  observe,  that  the  rumor  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with  a 
▼ery  becoming  distrust  and  hesitation,  whilst  it  is  greedily  transcribed 
^  Suetonius,  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  Dion. 

'^  Hits  testimony  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the  anachronism  of 
4ie  Jews,  who  place  the  birth  of  Christ  near  a  century  sooner.  (Bas- 
nagfe,  Histoire  oes  Jiiifs,  L  v.  c  14, 16.)  We  may  learn  from  Josephus, 
(Antiauitat.  xviil  8,)  that  the  p^rocuratorship  of  Pilate  corresponded 
with  me  last  ten  years  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  27 — 87.  As  to  the  particu- 
lar time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  very  early  tradition  fixed  it  to  the 
26th  of  Karcfa,  A.  D.  29,  under  the  oonsulahip  of  the  two  Gemini 
(Tertullian  adv.  Judnos^  &  8.)  This  date,  which  is  adopted  by  Pagi, 
Cardinal  Norris,  and  Le  Clerc,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as  the  vulgar 
nra,  which  is  placed  (I  know  not  from  what  conjectures)  four  years 
lirfier.  

*  Tliis  single  phrue,  Repressa  in  pnesens  exitiahilis  saperstitio  mrsaa 
emmpebat,  proves  that  the  Christians  had  ah^ady  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  govenunent;  and  that  Nero  was  not  the  first  to  peraecate  them.  I  am 
fiorprised  that  more  stress  has  not  been  laid  on  the  confirmation  which  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  derive  from  tliese  wor^s  of  Tacitus,  Bepressa  in 
prosens,  and  rarsas  erompebat — O. 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  sappress  this  note,  bat  sarely  the  expression  vf 
Tacitas  refers  to  the  expected  extirpation  of  the  religion  by  the  death  of  its 
kmttkjt,  Christ— M. 
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impure,  whatever  is  atrodous.  The  confessioDs  of  those  ^dio 
were  seized  diaoovered  a  gre^t  multitude  of  their  acoomplioea, 
and  they  were  all  oonvicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of 
Betting  fire  to  the  dtj,  as  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind/' 
They  died  in  torments,  and  their  torments  were  imbittered  by 
insult  and  derision.  Some  were  nailed  on  crosses;  others 
sewn  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  dogs;  others  again,  smeared  over  with  combustible  mate- 
rials, were  used  as  torches  to  illuminate  the  darkness  oi  the 
night  The  gardens  of  Nero  were  destined  for  the  melan- 
choly spectacle,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  horse-race, 
and  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  mingled 
with  the  populace  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer. 
The  guilt  of  the  Christians  deserved  indeed  the  most  exem- 
plary punishment,  but  the  public  abhorrence  was  changed  into 
conuuiseration,  from  the  opinion  that  those  unhappy  wretches 
were  sacrificed,  not  so  much  to  the  public  welfare,  as  to  the 
cruelty  of  a  jealous  tyrant""  Those  who  survey  with  a 
curious  eye  the  revolutions  of  mankind,  may  observe,  that  the 
gardens  and  circus  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican,  which  were  pol- 
luted with  the  blood  of  the  first  Christians,  have  been  r^idered 
still  more  &mous  by  the  triumph  and  by  the  abuse  of  the 
persecuted  religion.  On  the  same  spot,'^  a  temple,  which  fitr 
surpasses  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Capitol,  has  been  since 
erected  by  the  Christian  Fontifi^,  who,  deriving  their  claim  of 
universal  dominion  from  an  humble  fisherman  of  GaHlee,  have 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  given  laws  to  the  bar- 
barian conquerors  of  Rome,  and  extendied  their  spiritual  juris- 
diction from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

'^  Odio  htimani  generis  eonvicti.  These  words  may  either  signify  the 
hatred  of  mankind  towards  the  Christians,  or  the  hatred  of  the  Chris- 
tians towards  mankind,  I  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  style  of  Tacitus,  and  to  the  p(4)ular  error,  of  which 
a  precept  of  the  gospel  (see  Luke  xiv.  26)  had  been,  perhaps,  the 
innocent  occasion.  My  interpretation  is  justified  by  the  authority  of 
lipsius ;  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  Enghsh  translator  of 
Tacitus;  of  Mosheim,  (p.  102,)  of  Le  Clerc,  (Historia  Ecdesiast.  p 
427,)  of  Dr.  Lardner,  (Testimonies,  voL  i  p.  S45,)  and  of  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  (Diyine  Legation,  vol  iii.  p.  88.)  But  as  the  word 
(itmvicti  does  not  unite  very  happily  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
James  GroRovius  has  preferred  the  reading  of  uDnjunctif  which  ia 
authorized  by  the  valuable  MS.  of  Florence. 
.  *'  Tacit  Annal  yt.  44. 

**  Nfurdini  Roma  Antica,  p.  481.    Bonatus  de  RomS  Antiqui,  L  iii 
p  449. 
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But  it  woiud  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  account  of  Nero's 
peisecutioQ,  till  we  have  made  some  observatioDs  th^it  may 
senre  to  remove  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  per{»lexed,  and 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  church. 

1.  The  most  sceptical  criticism  is  obliged  to  respect  the 
truth  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  and  the  integrity  of  this  cele- 
brated passage  of  Tacitus.  The  former  is  confirmed  by  the 
diligent  and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the  punishment 
which  Kero  inflicted  on  the  Christians^  a  sect  of  men  who 
had  embraced  a  new  and  criminal  superstition.**  The  latter 
may  be  proved  by  the  consult  of  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts; by  the  inimitable  character  of  the  style  of  Tacitus; 
by  nis  reputation,  whicdi  guarded  his  text  horn  the  interpola- 
tions of  pious  fraud;  and  by  the  purport  of  his  narration, 
which  accused  the  first  Christians  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  without  insinuating  that  they  possessed  any  miracu- 
lous or  even  magical  powers  above  the  rest  of  mankind.*' 
2.  ^Notwithstanding  it  is  probable  that  Tacitus  was  born  some 
years  before  the  fire  of  Bome,*^  he  could  derive  only  from 
reading  and  con\'ersation  the  knowledge  of  an  event  which 
happened  during  his  ini&incy.  Before  he  gave  himself  to  the 
public,  he  calmly  waited  till  his  genius  had  attained  its  full 

'*  Sueton.  in  Kerone,  c.  16.  The  epithet  of  malefica,  which  some 
Bagadous  commentators  have  translated  magical^  is  considered  by  the 
more  rational  Mosheim  as  only  synonymous  to  the  exitiabilis  of  Taci- 
tus. 

**  The  passage  oonoeriuDg  Jesoa  Christ,  which  was  inserted  into  the 
text  of  Josephus,  between  &e  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eusebius, 
may  furnish  an  example  of  no  vulgar  forgery.  The  accomplishment 
of  the  prophecies,  the  virtues,  miracles,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are 
cUstinctly  related.  Jose{^us  acknowledges  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
and  hesitates  whether  he  should  call  hmi  a  man.  If-  any  doubt  can 
still  remain  concerning  this  celebrated  passage,  the  reader  may  exam- 
ine  the  pointed  objections  of  lie  Fevre,  (Havercamp.  Joseph,  iom.  ii. 
p.  267—278,)  the  labored  answers  of  Daubuz,  (pL  187 — 232,)  and 
the  masterly  reply'  (Bibliothdque  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  torn,  vil 
p.  237 — 288)  of  an  anonymous  critic,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
tearned  Abbe  de  Longuerua* 

»'  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus  by  Lipsius  and  the  Abb6  dc  la  Bleterie, 
Dictionnaire  de  Bayle  it  Tarticle  Tacitk,  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth,  Latin, 
tom.  ii  p.  386,  edit  Ernest 


*  The  modem  editor  of  Eascbins,  Heinichen,  has  adopted,  and  aUy 
supported,  a  notion,  which  had  before  soggested  itself  to  the  editor,  that 
this  passage  is  not  altogether  a  forgeiy,  bat.interpo!ated  with  many  tddi- 
tiooaf  daoses.  Heinichen  has  endeavorwd  to  disengage  the  original  texf 
■om  the  foreign  and  mor^  recent  matter^— II. 
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maturity,  and  he  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  when  a 
grateful  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  Agricola 
extorted  from  him  the  most  early  of  those  historical  com- 
positions which  will  delight  and  instnict  the  most  distant  pos- 
terity. After  making  a  trial  of  his  strength  in  the  life  of 
Agricola  and  the- description  of  Germany,  he  conceived,  and 
at  length  executed,  a  more  arduous  work;  the  history  of 
IlcHne,  in  thirty  books,  from  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the  accession 
of  Nerva.  The  administration  of  Nerva  introduced  an  age 
of  justice  and  propriety,  which  Tacitus  had  destined  for  the 
occupation  of  his  old  age ;  **  but  when  he  took  a  nearer  view 
of  his  subject,  jud^ng,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  more  honorable 
or  a  less  invidious  office  to  record  the  vices  of  past  tyrants, 
than  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch,  he  chose 
rather  to  relate,  under  the  form  of  annals,  the  actions  of  the 
four  immediate  successors  of  Augustus.  To  collect,  to  dis- 
pose, and  to  adorn  a  series  of  fourscore  years,  in  an  immortal 
work,  every  sentence  of  which  is  pregnant  with  the  deepest 
observations  and  the  most  lively  images,  was  an  undertaking 
sufficient  to  exercise  the  genius  of  Tacitus  himself  during  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life.  In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  whilst  the  victorious  monarch  extended  the  power  of 
Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the  historian  was  describing, 
in  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  his  annals,  the  tyranny  of 
Tiberius ;  *'  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  must  have  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  before  Tacitus,  in  the  regular  prosecution  of  his 
work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the  capital,  and  the  cruelty  of 
Nero  towards  the  unfortunate  Christians.  At  the  distance  of 
sixty  years,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  annalist  to  adopt  the  narra- 
tives of  contemporaries ;  but  it  was  natural  for  the  philosopher 
to  indulge  himself  in  the  description  of  the  origin,  the  prog- 
ress, and  the  character  of  the  new  sect,  not  so  much  accord- 
ing to  the  knowledge  or  prejudices  of  the  age  of  Nero,  as 
according  to  those  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  3  Tacitus  very 
frequently  trusts  to  the  curiosity  or  reflection  of  his  readers  to 

••  Priocipatum  Divi  NervaB,  et  imperium  Trojani,  uberiorera,  aeca- 
rioremque  «materiam  senectuti  seposui.    Tacit  Hist.  i. 
*•  See  Tacit.  Annal  il  61,  iv.  4.** 


*  The  ]>eni8al  of  this  passage  of  Tacitas  alone  is  safficient,  as  I  have 
already  said,  to  show  that  the  Christian  sect  was  not  so  obscare  as  not 
•beady  to  haye  been  lepressed,  (repressa,)  and  that  it  did  not  pass  fior 
kmocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  Homans. — G. 
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Lapp]/  those  inteimediate  ctrcumstances  and  ideas,  whush,  ia 
his  ^Ktreme  coDciseness,  he  has  thought  proper  to  snppresa. 
We  may  therefore  presume  to  imagine  some  probable  cause 
which  could  direct  the  cruelty  of  Nero  against  the  Christians 
of  Borne,  whose  obscurity,  as  well  as  innocence,  should  have 
shielded  them  from  his  indignation,  and  even  from  his  notice. 
The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  capital,  and  oppressed 
in  thoir  own  country,  were  a  much  fitter  object  for  the  sus- 
pidons  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  people :  nor  did  it  seem 
unlikely  that  a  vanquished  nation,  who  already  discovered 
their .  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  yoke,  might  have  recourse 
to  the  most  atrocious  means  (^  gratifying  their  implacable 
rev'9nge.  But  the  Jews  possessed  very  powerful  advocates  in 
the  p^aee,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  tyrant ;  his  wife  and 
mistress,  the  beautiful  Foppada,  and  a  fiivorite  player  of  the 
race  of  Abraham,  who  had  already  employed  their  intercession 
in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  people/*  In  their  room  it  was 
necessary  to  offer  some  other  victims,  and  it  might  easily  be 
suggested  that,  fdthough  the  genuine  followers  of  Moses  were 
innocent  of  the  fire  of  Rome,  there  had  arisen  among  them  a 
new  and  pernicious  sect  of  Gauljeaisb,  which  was  capable  of 
the  most  norrid  crimes.  Under  the  appellation  of  Galil  js  ans, 
two  distinctions  of  men  were  confounded,  the  most  opposite  to 
each  other  in  their  manners  and  principles ;  the  disciples  who 
had  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,^'  and  the  zealots 
who  had  followed  the  standard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite.*'  The 
former  were  the  fiiends,  the  latter  were  the  enemies,  of  human 
kind ;  -and  the  only  resemblance  between  them  consisted  in 
the  same  inflexible  constancy,  which,  in  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  rendered  them  insensible  of  death  and  tortures.    The 


*^  The  player's  name  was  Alitums.  Through  the  same  channel, 
Joeepbns,  (de  vitft  sut,  c.  2,)  about  two  years  before,  had  obtained 
the  pardon  and  release  of  some  Jewish  pnests,  who  were  prisoners  at 
Rome. 

^'  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  voL 
il  p.  102,  lOS)  has  proved  that  the  name  of  Galilseans  was  a  very 
andent,  and  pwhaps  the  primitive  appeUatioo  of  the  Christians. 

**  Joseph.  Antiquitai  zviiL  1,  2.  TUlemont,  Ruine  des  Juifs,  p. 
'742  Th^  sons  of  Judas  were  crucified  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  His 
grandson  Eleazar,  after  Jerusalem  was  taken,  defended  a  strong  for« 
^ess  with  960  of  his  most  desperate  followers.  "When  the  battering* 
ram  had  made  a  breach,  they  turned  their  swords  against  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  at  length  against  their  own  breasts.  They  died 
to  the  last  man. 
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foUowers  of  Judas,  who  impelled  their  ooontFymen  into  tebel*^^ 
lioQ,  were  soon  bnried  under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem ;  whilst 
those  of  Jesus,  known  bj  the  laore  celebrated  name  of  Chns-^ 
tians,  diffused  themselves  orer  the  Boman  empire.  How  nat- 
ural was  it  lor  Tacitus,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  to  apprr^ate 
to  the  GhristianB  the  guilt  and  the  sufferings,*  which  ne  might, 
with  far  greater  truth  and  justice,  have  attributed  to  a  sect 
whose  odious  memory  was  almost  extinguished !  4.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  entertained  of  this  conjecture,  (for  it  is 
no  more  than  a  oonjectui^,)  it  is  evident  that  the  effect,  as  well 
OS  the  cause,  of  Nero's  pensecutiony  was  confined  to  the  walls 
of  Eome,^*f  that  the  religious  tenets  of  the  GalilseaBs  or 
Christians,  were  never  made  a  tmbject  of  punishment,  or  even 
of  inquiry ;  and  that,  as  the  idea  of  their  sufferings  ^vas  f6r  a 
long  time  connected  with  the  idea  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  the 
moderation  of  succeeding  princes  inclined  them  to  spare  a 
«ect^  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  whose  rage  had  been  usually 
directed  against  virtue  and  innocence. 
-\  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  jflames  of  war  consumed. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the 


**  See  BodwelL  Paucitat  Mart  1.  xiil  The  Spanish  Inscription  in 
Gruier.  p.  238,  No.  9,  is  a  manifest  and  acknowledged  forgery  con- 
trived by  that  noted  impostor,  Cyriacns  of  Ancona,  to  flatter  the  pride 
and  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards.  See  Ferreras,  Histoire  D'Espagne, 
torn.  i.  p.  192. 

*  This  coniecture  is  entirely  devoid,  not  merely  of  verishniHtiidc^  bat 
eren  of  possibility.  Tacitds  could  not  be  deceived  in  appropriating  to  the 
Christians  of  Rome  the  goOt  and  the  sufferings  which  be  might  have 
attributed  with  far  greater  truth  to  ibd  fbUowers  of  Judas  the  Gaukmite , 
for  the  latter  never  went  to  B>ome.  Their  revolt,  their  attempts,  theii 
opinions,  their  wars,  their  punishment,  had  no  other  theatre  but  Jadiea 
(Basn.  Hist  des.  Julfs,  t  i.  p.  491.)  Moreover  the  name  of  Christianff 
had  lon^  been  given  in  Rome  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  and  Tadtus  affinns 
too  positively,  refers  too  distinctly  to  its  etymology,  to  allow  us  to  suspect 
any  mistake  on  his  part — G. 

M.  Guizot's  ex]^ressions  are  not  in  the  least  too  strong  agiunst  this  strange 
unagination  of  Gibbon ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  followers  of  Judas 
were  known  as  a  sect  under  the  name  of  Galilseans. — M. 

t  M.  Gnizot,  on  the  authority  c£  Sulpicius  Sevems,  ii  37,  and  of  Oibshis, 
viii.  5,  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  extend  the  persecutum  to  the 
provinces.  Mosheim  rather  leans  to  that  side  on  this  much  diiq[»uted  que«* 
tion,  (c.  XXXV.)  Neander  takes  the  view  of  Gibbon,  which  is  in  reo&nl  that 
of  the  most  learned  writers.  There  is  indeed  no  evidence,  wmcJk  I  can 
discover,  of  its  reachinp^  the  |)rovinces ;  and  the  apparent  security,  at  least 
as  regards  his  life,  with  which  St  Paul  pursued  his  travels  ditring  tldi 
period,  afifords  at  least  a  strong  inference  against  a  rigid  and  general  inqnAit* 
tioo  against  the  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. — ^M. 
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Capitol  of  llome ;  ^  and  it  appears  bo  less  singular,  tbal  the 
tribute  whidi  devotion  had  destined  to  the  former,  should  have 
been  oonverted  by  the  power  of  an  assaulting  viotor  to  restore 
and  adorn  the  splendor  of  the  latter/*  The  emperors  levied 
a  general  eapitatiou  tax  on  the  Jewish  people ;  and  although 
the  sum  assessed  on  the  head  of  eadi  individual  was  incon* 
siderable,  the  use  f<Mr  which  it  was  designed,  and  the  severity 
with  which  it  was  exacted,  were  considered  as  an  intolerable 
^ievance.*'  Since  the  officers  of  the  revenue  extended  their 
unjust  claim  to  manj  persons  who  were  strangers  to  the  blood 
or  religion  of  the  Jews^  it  was  impossible  thai  the  Christians, 
who  had  so  often  sheltered  themselves  under  the  shade  of 
the  synagogue,  should  now  escape  this  rapacious  persecution. 
Anxious  as  they  were  to  avoid  the  slightest  infection  of  idola- 
try, their  conscience  forbade  them  to  contribute  to  the  honor 
of  that  demon  who  had  assumed  the  character  of  the  Capito- 
line  Jupiter.  As  a  very  nxmierQUs  though  declining  party 
among  the  Christians  still  adhered  to  the  law  of  Moses,  their 
efibrts  to  dissemble  their  Jewish  origin  were  detected  by  the 
decisive  test  of  circumcision ;  *^  nor  were  the  Roman  magis- 
trates at  Insure  to  inquire  into  the  difference  of  their 
reli^ous  tenets.  Among  the  Christians  who  were  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  or,  as  it  seems  more  prob- 
able, before  that  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea,  two  persons  are 
said  to  have  appeared,  distinguished  by  their  extraction,  which 
was  more  truly  noble  than  that  of  the  greatest  monarchs. 
These  were  the  grandsons  of  St  Jude  the  apostle,  who  him- 


**  The  Capitol  was  burnt  during  the  dyU  war  between  Yitellina 
and  Yeqwaian,  the  19th  of  December,  A.  D.  69.  On  the  lOth  of 
August,  A.  D.  '70,  the  temple  of  Jerumlem  was  destroyed  Vy  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by  those  of  the  Romans. 

^*  The  new  Oapitol  was  dedicated  by  Domitiaa  Sueton.  in  Domi- 
tiaa  e,  6.  Pli^tarch  in  Popliccda,  torn,  i  p  280,  edit  Bryant  Hie 
gflding  alone  cost  12,000  talents,  (above  two  mfllions  and  a  half)  It 
was  the  opmion  of  Martial,  (L  ix.  Epigram  3,)  that  if  the  emperor  had 
called  in  nis  debts,  Jupiter  himsell^  even  though  he  had  made  a  general 
auction  of  <Hympus,  would  have  been  unal»e  to  pay  two  shilmig^  in 
thepound 

*^  With  regard  to  the  tribute,  see  Dion  Cassius,  I  Ixvl  p.  1 082,  with 
Reimaras's  notes.  Spanheim,  de  IJsu  Numismatum,  torn,  ii  p.  671 ; 
and  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  vii  c  2. 

*''  SuetMiittB  (in  Domitian.  c  12)  had  seen  an  old  man  of  ninety 
voblidy  examined  before  the  procurator's  tribunal  This  is  what 
Maitial  calls,  Ment<ila  tributis  damnata. 
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sdf  was  the  brother  of  Jesvs  Christ**  Their  natural  preten- 
eions  to  the  throne  of  David  might  perhape  attract  the  respect 
of  the  people,  and  excite  the  je^uonsy  of  tiie  governor ;  but  the 
meanness  of  their  garb,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  ansvrers,. 
soon  convinced  him  that  they  were  neither  desirous  nor  capa- 
ble of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Roman  empire.  They 
frankly  confessed  their  royal  origin,  and  their  near  relation  to 
(he  Messiah ;  but  they  disclaimed  any  temporal  views,  and 
professed  that  his  kingdom,  which  they  devoutly  expected, 
was  purely  of  a  spiritual  and  angelic  nature.  When  they 
were  examined  concerning  their  fortune  and  occupation,  they 
showed  their  hands,  hardened  with  daily  labor,  and  declared 
that  they  derived  their  whole  subsistence  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Gocaba,  of  the  extent  of 
about  twenty-four  English  acres,^'  and  of  the  value  of  nine 
thousand  drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The 
grandsons  of  St  Jude  were  dismissed  with  compassion  and 
contempt  •• 

But  although  the  obscurity  of  the  house  of  David  might 
protect  them  from  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant,  the  present 
greatness  of  his  own  £unily  alarmed  the  pusillanimous  temper 
of  Domitian,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of 
those  Bomans  whom  he  either  feared,  or  hated,  or  esteemed. 
Of  the  two  sons  of  his  uncle  Flavius  Sabinus,"  the  elder  was 
soon  convicted  of  treasonable  intentions,  and  the  younger,  who 

**  This  appellation  was  at  first  understood  in  the  most  obviout 
sense,  and  it  was  supposed,  tiiat  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  the  law- 
ful issue  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  A  devout  respect  for  the  yirginity  of 
the  mother  of  God  suggested  to  the  Gnostics,  and  afterwards  to  the 
orthodox  Greeks,  the  expedient  of  bestowing  a  second  wife  on  Josephs 
The  Latins  (from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that  hint,  asserted 
ihe  perpetual  celibacy  of  Joseph,  and  justified  bj  many  similar  ex- 
amples the  new  interpretation  tnat  Jude,  as  well  as  Simon  and  James, 
who  were  styled  the  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  only  his  first 
cousins.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eoclesiai  tom.  I  part  iii. ;  and  Beauso- 
bre,  Hist  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  L  ii.  c  2. 

**  Thirty-nine  irXe9f>a,  squares  of  a  hundred  feet  each,  whidi,  if 
strictly  computed,  would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the 
probarality  of  circumstances,  the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers,  and 
the  authority  of  M.  de  Yalois,  incline  me  to  believe  that  the  ir\s$f» 
is  used  to  express  the  Roman  jugerum. 

*®  Eusebius,  iii.  20.    The  story  is  taken  from  H^esippus. 

*'  See  the  death  and  character  of  Sabinus  in  Tadtus,  (Hist  iii  74» 
75.)  Sabinus  was  the  elder  brother,  and,  tUl  the  accessioo  of  Vespa- 
■Mn,  had  been  considered  as  the  principal  support  of  the  FlaviM 
fiunily. 
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bore  the  name  of  Flavius  Clemens,  was  indebted  for  his  safety 
to  his  want  of  courage  and  ability,*'  .  The  emperor  for  a  long 
time,  distinguished  so  harmless  a  kinsman  by  his  favor  and 
protection,  bestowed  on  him  his  own  niece  Domitilla,  adopted 
the  children  of  that  marriage  to  the  hope  of  the  succession,  and 
invested  their  father  with  the  honors  of  the  consulship. 

But  he  had  scarcely  finished  the  term  of  his  annual  magis* 
tracy,  when,  on  a  slight  pretence,  he  was  condemned  and 
executed ;  Domitilla  was  banished  to  a  desolate  island  on  the 
coast  of  Campania;*'  and  sentences  either  of  death  or  of 
confiscation  were  pronounced  against  a  great  number  of  per 
sons  who  were  involved  in  the  same  accusation.  The  guilt 
imputed  to  their  charge  was  that  of  Athmm  and  Jewish  man- 
ners;^ a  singular  association  of  ideas,  which  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  apphed  except  to  the  Christians,  as  they 
were  obscurely  and  imperfectly  viewed  by  the  ma^strates 
and  by  the  writers  of  that  period.  On  the  strength  of  so 
probable  an  interpretation,  and  too  eagerly  admitting  the  sup- 
picions  of  a  tyrant  as  an  evidence  of  their  honorable  crime, 
the  church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and  Domitilla  among  its 
first  martyrs,  and  has  branded  the  cruelty  of  Domitian  with 
the  name  of  the  second  persecution.  But  this  persecution 
(if  it  deserves  that  epithet)  was  of  no  long  duration.  A  few 
months  after  the  death  of  Clemens,  and  the  banishment  of 
Domitilla,  Stephen,  a  freedman  belonging  to  the  latter,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  ^vor,  but  who  had  not  surely  embraced  the 
tilth,  of  his  mistress,^  assassinated  the  emperor  in  his  pal- 
ace.**    The  memory  of  Domitian  was  condemned  by  the 

'*  Flavinm  Olementem  patraelem  suutn  contemptisBimm  inertia  .  . 
cz  tenuiseimsl  suspicione  interemit    Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c  15. 

**  The  Isle  of  Pandataria,  according  to  Dion.  Brnttios  Praesens 
(apud  Euseb.  iil  18)  banishes  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not  far 
oistant  from  the  other.  That  difference,  and  a  mistake,  either  of  Euse- 
Dius  or  of  his  transcribers,  have  given  occasion  to  suppose  two  Domi- 
tillas,  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  Clemens.  See  Tillemont^  Mdmoirea 
Ecdesiastiques,  torn.  ii.  p.  224. 

**  Dion.  L  Ixvil  p.  1112.  If  the  Brattins  PrsBsens,  from  whom  it 
is  probable  that  he  collected  this  account,  was  the  correspondent  of 
Phny,  (EpistoL  vii.  3,)  we  may  consider  him  as  a  contemporary 
writer. 

**  Suet  in  Domit.  c  1*7.    Philostratus  in  Vit.  Apollon.  L  viii 

*  This  is  an  nncandid  sarcasm.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  Stephen 
with  the  religion  of  Domitilla.  He  was  a  knave  detected  in  the  mahrennk 
tkmof  maney-— interoeptamm  pecnnianim  reus. — ^M. 

VOL.  II — ^B 
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senate;  his  acts  were  rescinded;  his  exiles  recalled;  and  under 
the  gentle  administration  of  Nerva,  while  the  innocent  were 
restored  to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even  the  most  guilty  either 
obtained  pardon  or  escaped  punishment.** 

n.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  the  leign  of  Trajan, 
the  younger  Pliny  was  intrusted  by  his  friend  and  master  with 
the  government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus.  He  soon  found  him- 
self at  a  loss  to  determine  by  what  rule  of  justice  or  of  law 
he  should  direct  his  conduct  in  the  execution  of  an  office  the 
most  repugnant  to  his  humanity.  Pliny  had  never  assisted  at 
any  judicial  proceedings  against  the  Christians,  with  whose 
name  alone  he  seems  to  be  acquainted ;  and  he  was  totally 
uninformed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  guilt,  the  method 
of  their  conviction,  and  the  degree  of  their  punishment.  In 
this  perplexity  he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  wisdom  of  Trajan  an  impartial,  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  favorable  account  of  the  new  superstition,  request- 
ing the  emperor,  that  he  would  condescend  to  resolve  his 
doubts,  and  to  instruct  his  ignorance."  The  life  of  Pliny  had 
been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and  in  the 
business  of  the  world.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had 
pleaded  with  distinction  in  the  tribunals  of  Rome,*'  filled  a 
place  in  the  senate,  had  been  invested  with  the  honors  of  the 
consulship,  and  had  formed  very  numerous  connections  with 
every  order  of  men,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.  From 
his  ignorance  therefore  we  may  derive  some  useful  informa- 
tion. We  piay  assure  ourselves,  that  when  he  accepted  the 
government  of  Bithynia,  there  were  no  general  laws  or  de- 
crees of  the  senate  in  force  against  the  Christians ;  that  nei- 
ther Trajan  nor  any  of  his  virtuous  predecessors,  whose  edicts 


»•  Dion.  L  Ixviii.  p.  1118.    Plin.  EpistoL  iv.  22. 

"  Plin.  EpistoL  x.  97.  The  learned  Mosheim  expresses  himself 
(p.  147,  282)  with  the  highest  approbation  of  PlinVs  moderate  and  can- 
aid  temper.  Notwithsts^ding  Dr.  Lardner's  suspicions  (see  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  ii,  p.  46,)  I  am  unable  to  dbcover  anv  bigotry 
in  his  language  or  proceedings  * 

**  Plin.  Episi  v.  8.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause  A.  D.  81 ;  the  year 
after  the  famous  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  his  uncle  lost 
his  life. 

*  Yet  the  hnmane  Pliny  pat  two  female  attendants,  prohably  deaconessei^ 
to  the  torture,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  natui  e  of  these  suspicious  meet 
in^:  necessariom  credidi,  ex  dnabus  anciUis,  que  ministr»  dicebontor 
oud  M8Bt  veri  et  per  tormerUa  quasrere. — ^M. 
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were  received  ioto  tlie  dvil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  had 
publicly  declared  their  intentions  concerning  the  new  sect; 
and  that  whatever  proceedings  had  been  carried  on  against 
the  Christians,  there  were  none  of  suffident  weight  and  au- 
thority to  establish  a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  a  Roman 
magistrate. 

The  answer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the  Christians  of  the  sue 
oeeding  age  have  frequently  appealed,  discovers  as  much 
regard  for  justice  and  humanity  as  could  be  reconciled  with 
his  mistaken  notions  of  religious  policy**'  Instead  of  dis- 
playing the  implacable  zeal  of  an  inquisitor,  anxious  to  dis- 
cover die  most  minute  particles  of  heresy,  and  exulting  in  the 
number  of  his  victims,  the  emperor  expresses  much  more 
solicitude  to  protect  the  security  of  the  innocent,  than  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  guilty.  He  acknowledged  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  any  general  plan;  but  he  lays  down  two  salutary 
rules,  which  often  afforded  relief  and  support  to  the  distressed 
Christians.  Though  he  directs  the  magistrates  to  punish  such 
persons  as  are  legally  convicted,  he  prohibits  them,  with  a  very 
humane  inconsistency,  from  making  any  inquiries  concerning 
the  supposed  criminals.  Nor  was  the  magistrate  allowed  to 
proceed  on  every  kind  of  information.  Anonymous  charges 
the  emperor  rejects,  as  too  lepugnant  to  the  equity  of  his  gov> 
emment ;  and  he  strictly  requires,  for  the  conviction  of  those 
to  whom  the  guilt  of  Christianity  is  imputed,  the  positive  evi- 
dence of  a  fair  and  open  accuser.  It  is  likewise  probable, 
that  the  persons  who  assumed  so  invidiuous  an  office,  were 
obliged  to  declare  the  grounds  of  their  suspicions,  to  specify 
(both  in  respect  to  time  and  place)  the  secret  assemblies, 
which  their  Christian  adversary  had  frequented,  and  to  dis 
close  a  great  number  of  circumstances,  which  were  concealed 
with  the  moat  vigilant  jealousy  from  the  eye  of  the  profane. 
If  they  succeeded  in  their  prosecution,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  resentment  of  a  considerable  and  active  party,  to  the  cen- 
sure of  the  more  liberal  portion  of  mankind,  and  to  the  igno- 
miny which,  in  every  age  and  country,  has  attended  the 
character  of  an  informer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  failed  in 
their  proofe,  they  incurred  the  severe  and   perhaps  capital 

**  Plin.  Epist  X.  98.  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c  5)  considers  thie 
roscript  as  a  relasoition  of  the  ancient  penal  laws,  **  quas  Trajanus  ex 
parte  fnistratus  est:''  and  jet  Tertullian,  in  another  part  of  his  Apol- 
ogy,  exposes  the  inconsbtency  of  prohibiting  inquiries,  and  enjoiuii^ 
nunifihments. 
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penalty,  which,  according  to  a  law  published  by  the  empexor 
Iladrian,  was  inflicted  on  those  who  falsely  attributed  to  their 
fellow-citizens  the  crime  of  Christianity.  The  violence  of 
personal  or  superstitious  animosity  might  sometimes  prevail 
over  the  most  natural  apprehensions  of  disgrace  and  danger; 
but  it  cannot  surely  be  imagined,  that  accusations  of  so  un- 
promising an  appearance  were  either  lightly  or  frequently 
undertaken  by  the  Pagan  subjects  of  the  Eioman  empire.**  * 

The  expedient  whidi  was  employed  to  elude  the  prudence 
of  the  laws,  aifords  a  sufficient  proof  how  effectually  they  dis- 
appointed the  mischievous  designs  of  private  malice  or  super- 
stitious zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous  assembly,  the  restraints 
of  fear  and  shame,  so  forcible  on  the  minds  of  individuals,  are 
deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  influence.  The  pious 
Christian,  as  he  was  desirous  to  obtain,  or  to  escape,  the  sclory 
of  martpdom,  expected,  either  with  impatience  orS^ith  tirror, 
the  stated  returns  of  the  public  games  and  festivals.  On  those 
occasions  the  inhabitants  oi  the  great  ddes  of  the  empire  were 
collected  in  the  drcus  or  the  theatre,  where  every  circum- 
stance of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  ceremony,  contributed 
to  kindle  their  devotion,  and  to  extinguish  their  humanity. 
Whilst  the  numerous  spectators,  crowned  with  garlands,  per- 
fumed with  incense,  purified  with  the  blood  of  victims,  and 
surrounded  with  the  altars  and  statues  of  their  tutelar  deities, 
resigned  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  which  they 
considered  as  an  essential  part  of  their  religious  worship, 
they  recollected,  that  the  Christians  alone  abhorred  the  gods 
of  mankind,  and  by  their  absence  and  melancholy  on  these 
solemn  festivals,  seemed  to  insult  or  to  lament  the  public 
felicity.    If  the  empire  had  been  afflicted  by  any  recent  calam- 

^  Eusebius  (Hist  Ecdesiasi  L  iv.  c.  9)  has  preserved  the  edict  of 
Hadrian.  He  has  likewise  (c.  13)  given  us  one  still  more  favorable, 
under  the  name  of  Antoninus ;  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  so  uni- 
versally allowed.  The  second  Apology  of  Justin  contains  some  curious 
particulars  relative  to  the  accusations  of  Christians.! 


*  The  enactment  of  this  law  affords  strong  presumption,  that  accusatioBS 
of  the  "  crime  of  Christianity/'  were  by  no  means  so  uncommon,  nor  received 
with  so  much  mistrust  and  caution  oy  the  ruling  authorities,  as  Gibbon 
would  insinuate. — M. 

t  Professor  Hegelmayer  has  proved  the  authenticity  of  the  edict  of  An- 
toninus, in  his  Comm.  Hist  TheoL  in  Edict.  Imp.  Antonini.  Tubiner.  1777, 
in  4to.— G. 

Neander  doubts  its  authenticity,  (voL  i.  p.  152.)  In  my  opinion,  tho  intend 
•fidenoe  is  decisive  a^gainst  it. — ^M 
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ity,  by  a  plagae,  a  fkmiDe,  or  an  unsuooessful  war;  if  the 
lyber  had,  or  if  the  Nile  had  not,  risen  beyond  its  banks ;  if 
the  earth  had  shaken,  or  if  the  temperate  order  of  the  seasons 
had  been  interrupted,  the  superstitions  Pagans  were  convinced 
that  the  crimes  and  the  impiety  of  the  Christians,  who  were 
spared  by  the  excessive  lenity  of  the  government,  had  at 
length  provoked  the  divine  justice.  It  was  not  among  a 
licentious  and  exasperated  populace,  that  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings  could  be  observed ;  it  was  not  in  an  amphitheatre, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  that  the 
voice  of  compassion  could  be  heard.  The  impatient  clamors 
of  the  multitude  denounced  the  Christiaiis  as  the  enemies  of 
gods  and  men,  doomed  them  to  the  severest  tortures,  and  ven- 
turing to  accuse  by  name  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  new  sectaries,  required  with  irresistible  vehemence  that 
they  should  be  instantly  apprehended  and  cast  to  the  lions.** 
The  provincial  governors  and  magistrates  who  presided  in  the 
public  spectacles  were  usually  inclined  to  gratify  the  inclina- 
tions, and  to  appease  the  rage,  of  the  people,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  few  obnoxious  victims.  But  the  -msdom  of  the  emperors 
*  protected  the  church  from  the  danger  of  these  tumultuous 
clamors  and  irregular  accusations,  which  they  justly  censured 
as  repugnant  both  to  the  firmness  and  to  the  equity  of  their 
administration.  The  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius 
expressly  declared,  that  the  voice  of  the  multitude  should 
never  be  admitted  as  legal  evidence  to  convict  or  to  punish 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  had  embraced  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Christians.** 

in.  Punishment  was  not  the  inevitable  consequence  of  con* 
viction,  and  the  Christians,  whose  guilt  was  the  most  clearly 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  even  by  their  volun- 
tary confession,  still  retained  in  their  own  power  the  alterna- 
tive of  life  or  death.  It  was  not  so  much  the  past  offence,  as 
the  actual  resistance,  which  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
magistrate.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  offered  them  an  easy 
pardon,  since,  if  they  consented  to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense 
upon  the  altar,  they  were  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  in  safety 
and  with  applause.    It  was  esteemed  the  duty  of  a  humane 

*^  See  Tertullian,  (Apolog.  c.  40.)  The  acts  of  the  ^martyrdom  of 
Pdycarp  exhibit  a  Uvely  picture  of  these  tumults^  which  were  usual]} 
fomented  by  the  malice  oi  the  Jews. 

*'  These  reg^ulations  are  inserted  in  the  above  mentione<l  f^^ifika  of 
Hadrian  and  Pius.  See  the  apology  of  Melito,  (apud  £hv«li.  I  ir  • 
8#) 
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judge  to  endeavor  to  reclaim,  rather  than  to  punish,  those 
deluded  enthusiasts.  Varying  his  tone  according  to  the  age, 
the  sex,  or  the  situation  of  the  prisoners,  he  frequently  con- 
descended to  set  before  their  eyes  every  circumstance  which 
could  render  life  more  pleasing,  or  death  more  terrible ;  and 
to  solicit,  nay,  to  entreat,  them,  that  they  would  show  some 
compassion  to  themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to  their 
friends."  If  threats  and  persuasions  proved  ineffectual,  he 
had  often  recourse  to  violence ;  the  scourge  and  the  rack  were 
called  in  to  Supply  the  deficiency  of  argument,  and  every  art 
of  cruelty  was  employed  to  subdue  such  inflexible,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  Pagans,  such  criminal,  obstinacy.  The 
ancient  apologists  of  Christianity  have  censured,  with  equal 
truth  and  severityy  the  irregular  conduct  of  their  persecutors; 
who,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  judicial  proceeding,  ad* 
mitted  the  use  of  torture,  in  order  to  obtain,  not  a  confession, 
but  a  denial,  of  the  crime  which  was  the  object  of  their 
inquiry."  The  monks,  of  succeeding  ages,  who,  in  their 
peaceful  solitudes,  entertained  themselves  with  diversifying 
the  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  have  fre- 
quently invented  torments  of  a  much  more  refined  and  inge- 
nious  nature.  In  particular,  it  has  pleased  them  to  suppose, 
that  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  disdaining  every  con- 
sideration of  moral  virtue  or  public  decency,  endeavored  to 
seduce  those  whom  they  were  unable  to  vanquish,  and  that  by 
their  orders  the  most  brutal  violence  was  offered  to  those 
vhom  they  found  it  impossible  to  seduce.  It  is  related,  that 
pious  females,  who  were  prepared  to  despise  death,  were 
i»imetim0s   condemned  to  a  more  severe  trial,f  and  called 

••  See  the  rescript  of  Trajan,  and  the  conduct  of  Pliny.  The  most 
authentic  acts  of  the  martyrs  abound  in  these  exhortations.* 

'^  In  particular,  see  Tertullian,  ^Apolog.  c  2,  8,)  and  Lactantius, 
(Institui  Divia  v.  9.)  Their  reasonings  are  almost  the  same ;  but  we 
may  discover,  that  one  of  these  apologists  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  the 
other  a  rhetorician. 

*  Pliny's  test  was  the  worship  of  the  gods,  offerings  to  the  statue  of  the 
emperor,  and  hiaspheming  Christ — ^presterea  maledicereDt  Christo. — M. 

t  The  more  ancient  as  well  as  authentic  memorials  of  the  church,  relate 
many  examples  of  the  &ct,  (of  these  severe  trials,)  which  there  is  nothing 
to  contradict  Tertollian,  among  others,  says,  Nam  proximo  ad  lenoncm 
damnando  Christianam,  potius  quam  ad  leonem,  confessi  estis  labem  pudi* 
citisB  apud  nos  atrociorem  omni  pcend  et  omni  morte  reputari,  Apol.  cap. 
alt  Eusehius  likewise  says,  **  Other  virgins,  dragged  to  hrothels,  have  lost 
their  life  rather  thau  deiile  their  virtue."    Euseb.  Hist  Ecc.  viii.  14. — Q-. 

The  miraculous  interpositions  were  the  offspring  of  the  coarse  imaginaf 
tfrns  of  the  monks. — M. 
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upon  to  determine  whether  tl|ey  set  a  higher  value  on  their 
religion  or  on  their  chastity.  The  youths  to  whose  licentious 
embraces  they  were  abandoned,  received  a  solemn  exhortation 
from  the  judge,  to  exert  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  Venus  against  the  impious  virgin  who  refused 
to  burn  incense  on  her  altars.  Their  violence,  however,  was 
commonly  disappointed,  and  the  seasonable  interposition  of 
some  miraculous  power  preserved  the  chaste  spouses  of  Christ 
from  the  dishonor  even  of  an  involuntary  defeat.  We  should 
not  indeed  neglect  to  remark,  that  the  more  ancient  as  well  as 
authentic  memorials  of  the  church  are  seldom  polluted  with 
these  extravagant  and  indecent  fictions.'^ 

The  total  disregard  of  truth  and  probability  in  the  repre 
sentalion  of  these  primitive  martyrdoms  was  occasioned  by  a 
very  natural  mistake.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  centuries  ascribed  to  the  magistrates  of  Rome  the  same 
degree  of  implacable  and  unrelenting  zeal  which  filled  their 
own  breasts  against  the  heretics  or  the  idolaters  of  their  own 
times.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those  persons  who 
were  raised  to  the  dignities  of  the  empire,  might  have  imbibed 
the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  that  the  cruel  disposition 
of  others  might  occasionally  be  stimulated  by  motives  of  ava- 
rice or  of  personal  resentment*\  But  it  is  certain,  and  we 
may  appeal  to  the  grateful  confessions  of  the  first  Christians, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  those  magistrates  who  exercised  in 
the  provinces  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  senate, 
and  to  whose  hands  alone  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death 
was  intrusted,  behaved  like  men  of  polished  manners  and 
I  iberal  education,  who  respected  the  rules  of  justice,  and  who 
were  conversant  with  the  precepts  of  philosophy.  They  fre- 
quently declined  the  odious  task  of  persecution,  dismissed  the 
charge  with  contempt,  or  suggested  to  the  accused  Christian 
some  legal  evasion,  by  which  he  might  elude  the  severity  of 


'*  Seo  two  instances  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Sincera 
Martyrum,  published  by  Ruinart,  p.  160,  899.  Jerome,  in  his  Legend 
of  Paul  the  Hermit,  tells  a  strange  story  of  a  young  man,  who  was 
chained  naked  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  assaulted  by  a  beautiful  and 
wanton  courtesan.  He  quelled  the  rising  temptation  by  biting  off  hia 
tongue. 

••  The  conversion  of  his  wife  provoked  Claudius  HerminianuS; 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  to  treat  the  Christians  with  uncommoo 
Mverity.    TertuUian  ad  Scapulam,  c.  3. 
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the  laws. '  Whenever  they  weie  invested  with  a  discretionary 
power,"*  they  used  it  much  less  for  the  opipression,  than  for 
the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  aflBicted  churich.  They  were  far 
from  condemning  all  the  Christians  who  were  accused  before 
their  tribunal,  and  very  far  from  punishing  with  death  all  those 
who  were  convicted  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  new 
superstition.  Contenting  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  milder  chastisements  of  imprisonment,  exile,  or  slavery  in 
the  mines,'*  they  left  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  justice 
8ome  reason  to  hope,  that  a  prosperous  event,  the  accession, 
the  marriage,  or  the  triumph  of  an  emperor,  might  speedily 
restore  them,  by  a  general  pardon,  to  their  former  state.  The 
martyrs,  devoted  to  immediate  execution  by  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, appear  to  have  been  selected  from  the  most  opposite 
extremes.  They  were  either  bishops  and  presbyters,  the  per^ 
sons  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Christians  by  their  rank 
and  influence,  and  whose  example  might  strike  terror  into  the 
whole  sect ;  '•  or  else  they  were  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
among  them,  particularly  those  of  the  servile  condition,  wnose 
lives  were  esteemed  of  httle  value,  and  whose  suflferings  were 

"  Tertullian,  in  his  epistle  to  the  goverDor  of  Africa,  mentioDS 
several  remarkable  instances  of  lenity  and  forbearancei  which  had 
happened  within  his  knowledge. 

^^  Neque  enim  in  universum  aliqnid  quod  quasi  certam  formam 
habeat^  constitui  potest ;  an  expression  of  Trajan,  which  gave  a  very 
great  latitude  to  the  governors  of  provinces.* 

**  In  Metalla  damnamur,  in  insmas  relegamur.  Tertullian,  Apolog. 
c  12.  The  mines  of  Numidia  contained  nine  bishops,  with  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  their  clergy  and  people,  to  whom  Cypnan  ad- 
dressed a  pious  epistle  of  praise  and  comfort  See  Cyprian.  Epistol. 
76, 11. 

""*  Though  we  cannot  receive  with  entire  confidence  either  the 
epistles,  or  the  acts,  of  Ignatius,  (they  may  be  found  in  the  2d 
volume  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,)  yet  we  may  quote  that  bishop  of 
Antioch  as  one  of  these  exemplary  martyrs.  He  was  sent  in  chains  to 
Rome  as  a  public  spectacle,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Troas,he  received 
the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  the  persecution  of  Antioch  was  already 
at  an  end.f  

•  Gibbon  altogether  forgets  that  Trajan  fully  approved  of  the  oonrse 
parsned  by  Pliny.  That  coarse  was,  to  order  all  who  persevered  in  their 
faith  to  be  led  to  execution:  perseverantes  dnci  jussi. — ^M. 

^  The  acts  of  Ignatins  are  generally  received  as  authentic,  as  are  seven 
of  his  letters.  Ensebias  and  St  Jerome  mention  them:  there  are  two 
editions ;  in  one,  the  letters  are  longer,  and  many  passajspes  appear  to  have 
been  interpolated ;  the  other  edition  is  that  which  ocntains  the  real  Ictterc 
of  St  Ignatins;  such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  mm^ 
milightened  critics.    (See  Lardner,  Cred.  of  Gospel  Hist.)    Less,  uber  cttf 
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viewed  by  tlio  ancients  with  too  careless  an  indifierenoe.^ 
The  learned  Origen,  who,  from  his  experience  as  well  as  read- 
ing, was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Ohris- 
tians,  declares,  in  the  most  express  terms,  that  the  number  of 
martyrs  was  very  inconsiderable.'*  His  authority  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  annihilate  that  formidable  army  of  martyrs, 
whose  relics,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  have  replenished  so  many  churches,'*  and  whose  mai^ 
vellous  achievements  have  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
volumes  of  Holy  Romance/^    But  the  general  assertion  of 

^^  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  (Euseb.  L  v.  c.  1,}  the  slave  Blan* 
dina  was  distingtiished  by  more  ezqmsite  tortures.  Of  the  five  mar- 
tyrs so  much  celebrated  in  the  acts  of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  two 
were  of  a  servile,  and  two  others  of  a  very  mean,  condition. 

^'  Origen.  advers.  Cekum,  1.  iii.  p.  116.  His  words  deserve  to  be 
transcribed.  *^  'OXiydc  $eaT!k  naipo^Sf  koX  ^^6fta  iv4ptBitn^at  inlp  tils 
^piirrtavpiv  deoctfiiiai  reOvfJKatn  "* 

^*  If  we  recollect  that  all  the  Plebeians  of  Rome  were  not  Christians, 
and  that  aU  the  Christians  were  not  saints  and  martyrs,  we  m^y  judge 
with  how  much  safety  religious  honors  can  be  ascribed  to  bones  or 
urns,  indiscrinunately  taken  from  the  public  burial-})lace.  After  ten 
centuries  of  a  very  free  and  open  trade,  sOme  suspicions  have  aiisen 
among  the  more  learned  Catholics.  They  now  require  as  a  proof  of 
sanctity  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  B.  M.,  a  vial  full  of  red  liquor 
supposed  to  be  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm-tree.  But  the  two  for- 
mer signs  are  of  little  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  last,  it  is  obseryed 
by  the  critics,  1.  That  the  figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  palm,  is  perhaps 
a  cypress,  and  perhaps  only  a  stop,  the  flourish  of  a  comma  used  m 
the  monumental  inscriptions.  2.  That  the  palm  was  the  symbol  of 
victory  among  the  Pagans.  8.  That  among  the  Christians  it  served 
as  ibe  emblem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in  general  of  a  joyful 
resurrection.  See  the  epistle  of  P.  Mabillon,  on  the  worship  of  un- 
known Blunts,  and  Muratori  sopra  le  Antichitit  Italiane,  Bissertat.  Ivi^ 

^^  As  a  specimen  of  these  legends,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  10,0(^ 
Christian  soldiers  crupified  in  one  tW,  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian 
«n  Mount  Ararat  See  Baronius  ad  Martyrologium  iComanum ;  TiUe* 
mont^  M6m.  Ecdesiast  tom.  ii  part  u.  p.  438 ;  and  Geddes's  MIsa^ 


BeUgion,  y.  i.  p.  529.    Usser.  Diss,  de  Ign.  Enist    Pearson,  Vindic.  Jgnh 
ttana.    It  shomdj  he  remarked,  that  it  was  onder  the  reign  of  Trajan  that 
the  biehop  Ignodos  was  carried  from  Antioch  to  Borne,  to  he  exposed  to 
the  lions  m  the  amphitheatre,  the  year  of  J.  0. 107,  aoceM-ding  to  Bomei  of 
116,  according  to  others. — Gt, 

*  1!he  words  that  follow  should  he  quoted;  "God. not  permittmg  that 
at  l^g  daaa  of  men  should  he  extennixiated :"  which  appears  to  indicate 
Uiat  Origen  thought  the  number  pat  to  death  inconsiaerable^oBly  when 
oompared  to  the  nun^rswhohaasorvired.  Besides  this,  he  is  roeakiDg 
itf  the  state  of  the  religian  under  Caracalla,  Slagabalns»  Alexander  Several^ 
ilid  Flttlip,  who  had  not  persecuted  the  Cfaristiansi  Jt.  was  during  Urn  icigi 
flf  tlw  latter  that  Origen  wrote  his  books  ag&Jist  Celsus.-— Gv 

B* 
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Origen  may  be  explained  and  confirmed  by  the  particular  tes- 
timony of  his  friend  Dionysius,  who,  in  the  immense  city  of 
Alexandria,  and  under  the  rigorous  persecution  of  Decius, 
reckons  only  ten  men  and  seven  women  who  suflFered  for  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  name.'* 

During  the  same  period  of  persecution,  the  zealous,  the 
eloquent,  the  ambitious  Cyprian  governed  the  church,  not  only 
of  Carthage,  but  even  of  Africa.  He  possessed  every  quality 
which  could  engage  the  reverence  of  the  faithful,  or  provoke 
the  suspicions  and  resentment  of  the  Pagan  magistrate.  His 
character  as  well  as  his  station  seemed  to  mark  out  that  holy 
prelate  as  the  most  distmguished  object  of  envy  and  danger.*' 
The  experience,  however,  of  the  life  of  Cyprian,  is  suflGicient 
to  prove  that  oui?  fancy  has  exaggerated  .the  perilous  situation 
of  a  Christian  bishop ;  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed  were  less  imminent  than  those  which  temporal  am- 
bition is  always  prepared  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit  of 
honors.  Four  Roman  emperors,  with  their  families,  their 
favorites,  and  their  adherents,  perished  by  the  sword  in  the 
space  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
guided  by  his  authority  and  eloquence  the  councils  of  the 
African  church.  It  was  only  in  the  third  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration, that  he  had  reason,  during  a  few  months,  to  apprehend 


lanies,  voL  li.  p.  2-08.  The  abbreviaiion  of  Mil.,  which  may  fiignifj 
either  soldiers  or  thousands,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  some  extraor- 
dinary mistakes. 

^'  iDionysius  ap.  Euseb.  1.  vl  c.  41.  One  of  the  seventeen  was  like- 
wise accused  of  robbery.* 

"**  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  very  curioos  and  original  picture 
both  of  the  man  and  of  the  times.  See  likewise  the  two  lives  of  Cy- 
prian, composed  with  equal  accuracy,  though  with  very  different 
views ;  the  one  by  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Universelle,  torn.  xii.  p. 
208 — 878,)  the  otiier  by  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  iv. 
part  i  p.  76—459.  ^ 


*  Gibbon  ought  to  have  said,  was  fiilsdy  accased  of  robbery,  ibr  so  it  is  in 
the  Greek  text  This  Christian,  xiamed  Nemesion,  falsely  accused  of  rob- 
bery before  the  centarion,  was  acqctitted  of  a  crime  altogether  foiieign  to  his 
diaracter,  (dAXorpiurjr/iv,)  bnt  he  was  led  before  the  governor  as  guilty 
of  being  a  Christiant  and  the  governor  inflicted  upon  him  a  doable  torture. 
(ETiseb.  loc.  cit)  It  must  be  added,  ihat  Saint  Dionysius  ouly  makes 
particular  mention  of  Uie  principal  martyrs,  [this  is  very  donbtmL— M..] 
and  that  he  says,  in  general,  that  the'  fury  of  the  Pagans  against  the 
Christians  gave  to  Alexandria  the  appearance  of  a  city  taken  by  storm. 
{This  refers  to  plunder  and  ill  usage,  not  to  actual  slaughter.*— M.]  'Finally 
It  should  be  observed  that  Origen  wrote  before  the  persecution  c  the  tm 
Dflror  Decitis.— G. 
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the  severe  edicts  of  Decius,  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate, 
and  the  clamors  of  the  multitude,  who  loudly  demanded,  that 
Cyprian,  the  leader  of  the  Christians,  should  be  thrown  to  the 
lions.  Prudence  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  temporary 
retreat,  said  the  voice  of  prudence  was  obeyed.  He  withdrew 
himself  into  an  obscure  solitude,  from  whence  he  could  main- 
tain a  constant  correspondence  with  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Carthage ;  and,  concealing  himself  till  the  tempest  was  past, 
he  preserved  his  life,  without  relinquishing  either  his  power  or 
his  reputation.  His  extreme  caution  did  not,  however,  escape 
the  censure  of  the  more  rigid  Christians,  who  lamented,  or  the 
reproaches  of  his  person^  enemies,  who  insulted,  a  conduct 
which  they  considered  as  a  pusillanimous  and  criminal  deser- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  duty.''  The  propriety  of  reserving 
himself  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  church,  the  example 
of  several  holy  bishops,'*  and  the  divine  admonitions,  which, 
as  he  declares  himself,  he  frequently  received  in  visions  and 
ecstaisiesy  were  the  reasons  alleged  in  his  justification.'*  But 
his  best  apology  may  be  found  in  the  cheerful  resolution,  with 
which,  about  eight  years  afterwards,  h«  suffered  death  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  The  authentic  history  of  his  martyrdom 
has  been  recorded  with  unusual  candor  and  impartiality.  A 
short  abstract,  therefore,  of  its  most  important  circumstances, 
will  convey  the  clearest  information  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the 
forms,  of  the  Boman  persecutions.** 

When  Valerian  was  consul  for  the  third,  and  Gallienus  for 
ihe  fourth  time,  Patemus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  summone<? 
Oyprian  to  appear  in  his  private  council-chamber.  He  there 
icquainted  him  with  the  Imperial  mandate  which  he  had  just 


TT 


See  the  polite  but  severe  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  the 
bii^op  of  Carthage.  (Cyprian.  EpiBt.  8,  9.)  Pontius  labors  with  the 
greatest  care  and  diligence  to  justify  has  master  against  the  general 
censure. 

^"  In  particular  those  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory 
Thauipaturgus,  of  Neo-CaBsarea.  ^ee  Euseb.  Hist  Ecdesiast  L  vL  c 
40 ;  and  Miemoires  de  TiUemont,  torn.  iv.  part  ii  p,  686.  v 

''*  See  Cypriaa  Epist  16,  and  his  life  by  Pontius. 

"®  We  have  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the  deacon  Pontius,  the 
companion  of  his  exile,  and  the  spectator  o^  his  death;  and  we  like- 
wise possess  the  ancient  proconsular  acts  of  his  martyrdom.  These 
two  relations  are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  with  probability; 
And  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both  unsullied  by  anj 
iBiraeulous  circumstances. 
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received,*^  that  those  who  had  abandoned  the  Roman  religion 
should  immediately  return  to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies 
of  their  ancestors.  Cyprian  replied  without  hesitation,  thai 
he  was  a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom  he  offered  up  his  daily  supplica- 
tions for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  two  emperors,  his 
lawful  sovereigns.  With  modest  confidence  he  pleaded  the 
privilege  of  a  citizen,  in  refusing  to  give  any  answer  to  some 
invidious  and  indeed  illegal  questions  which  the  proconsul  had 
proposed.  A  sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced  as  the 
penalty  of  Cyprian's  disobedi'snce ;  and  he  was  conducted 
without  delay  to  Curubis,  a  free  and  maritime  dty  of  Zeugi- 
tania,in  a  pleasant  situation,  a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage.^  The  exiled 
bishop  enjoyed  the  conveniences  of  life  and  the  consciousness 
of  virtue.  His  reputation  was  diffused  over  Africa  and  Italy ; 
an  account  of  his  behavior  was  published  for  the  edification  of 
the  Christian  world  ;'*  and  his  solitude  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  letters,  ijie  visits,  and  the  congratulations  of  the 
faithful.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  proconsul  in  the  province, 
the  fortune  of  Cyprian  appeared  for  some  time  to  wear  a  still 
more  favorable  aspect.  He  was  recalled  from  banishment; 
and  though  not  yet  permitted  to  return  to  Carthage,  his  own 
gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital  were  assigned  for 
the  place  of  his  residence.** 

At    length,  exactly   one    year**   after  Cyprian  was  first 

'^  It  should  seem  that  these  were  circular  orders,  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  all  the  governors.  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  L  vil  c.  11)  relates 
the  faistorj  of  his  own  banishment  from  Alexandria  almost  in  the  same 
manner.  But  as  he  escaped  and  survived  the  persecution,  we  must 
account  him  either  more  or  less  fortunate  than  Cyprian. 

'^  See  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  v.  8.  Gellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  part  iii. 
p.  96.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  90 ;  and  for  the  adjacent  country,  (wfaidi  is 
terminated  by  Gape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,)  TAMque  de 
MarmoL  tom.  ii  p.  494.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near 
Curubis,  or  Curbis,  at  present  altered  into  Gurbes;  and  Dr.  Shaw  read 
an  inscription,  which  styles  that  dty  Oolonia  JFktlvia.  The  deacon 
Pontius  (in  Yit  Cyprian,  c.  12)  caUs  it  **  Apricum  et  competentem 
locum,  hospitium  pro  yoluntate  secretum,  et  quicquid  appom  eis  ante 
promissum  est,  qm  regnum  et  justitiam  Dei  qusBrunt" 

•*  See  Cyprian.  EpistoL  T7,  edit.  Pell. 

**  Upon  his  conversion,  he  had  sold  those  gardens  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  The  indulgence  of  God  (most  probably  the  liberality  cf  some 
Olunstian  friend)  restored  them  to  Cyprian.    See  Pontius,  c  15. 

**  When  Cyprian,  a  twelvemonUi  before,  was  sent  into  exile,  he 
draamt  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  the  next  day.    The  evMii 
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apprehended,  Galsrius  Mazimus,  procoiisiil  of  Africa^  receiyed 
tae  Imperial  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Christian  teach- 
ers. The  bishop  of  Carthage  was  sensible  that  he  should  be 
singled  out  for  one  of  the  first  victims ;  and  the  firailty  of 
nature  tempted  him  to  withdraw  himself,  by  a  secret  flight, 
from  the  danger  and  the  honor  of  martyrdom ;  *  but  soon 
recovering  that  fortitude  which  his  character  required,  he 
returned  to  his  gardens,  and  patiently  expected  the  ministers 
of  death.  Two  officers  of  rank,  who  were  intrusted  with  that 
eommission^-^^laced  Cyprian  between  them  in  a  chariot ;  and 
as  the  proconsul  was  not  then  at  leisure,  they  conducted  him, 
not  to  a  prison,  but  to  a  private  house  in  Carthage,  which 
belonged  to  one  of  them.  An  elegant  supper  was  provided 
for  the  entertainoient  of  the  bishop,  and  his  Christian  friends 
were  permitted  for  the  last  time  to  enjoy  his  society,  whilst 
the  streets  were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the  £suthful,  anxious 
and  alarmed  at  the  approaching  &te  of  their  spiritual  father.** 
In  the  morning  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  procon- 
sul, who,  after  informing  himself  of  the  name  and  situation  of 
Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  pressed  him 
to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his  disobedience.  The 
refusal  of  Cyprian  was  firm  and  decisive ;  and  the  magistrate, 
when  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced 
with  some  reluctance  the  sentence  of  death.  It  was  conceived 
in  the  following  terms :  ^^  That  Thasdus  Cyprianus  should  be 


made  it  necessary  to  explain  that  word,  as  signifying  a  year.    Pontius, 
c.  12. 

'*  Pontius  (c  15)  acknowledges  that  Cyprian,  with  whom  he  sup- 
ped, passed  the  night  eustodiA  delicatft.  The  bishop  exercised  a 
last  and  very  proper  act  of  jurisdiction,  by  directing  that  the  younger 
females,  who  watched  in  tne  streets,  should  be  removed  from  the 
dangers  and  temptations  of  a  nocturnal  crowd.  Act  Proconsuhuria, 
e,  2. 


*  This  was  not,  as  it  appears,  the  motive  which  induced  8t  Cjrprian  t) 
eGBieeal  himself  for  a  short  time ;  he  was  threatened  to  be  carried  to  Utica ; 
he  preferred  remaining  at  Carthage,  in  order  to  soflfer  mar^nrdom  in  the 
midst  of  his  flock,  and  in  order  that  his  death  might  condace  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  those  whom  he  had  guided  daring  life.  Sach,  at  least,  is  his  own 
explanation  of  his  conduct  in  one  of  his  letters :  Com  perlatom  ad  nos 
fousaet,  fratres  carissimi,  frmnentarios  esse  misses  qui  me  UUcam  per- 
dnoerent,  consUioque  carissimorom  persnasum  est,  ut  de  hortis  intenm 
aeoedeiemnSr  just&  interveniente  cansd,  consensi ;  eo  quod  congruat  epkik 
oopam  in  e&  civitate,  in  qu&  SoclesiflB  dominic»  preest,  illie  Dominua 
confiteri  et  plobem  uniTersam  prsBpositi  pnesentis  oonfeasione  olar^lcaH 

■p.  63^— a 
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unmediately  beheaded,  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Eom6| 
and  as  the  chief  and  ringleader  of  a  criminal  association, 
which  he  had  seduced  into  an  impious  resistance  against  the 
laws  of  the  most  holy  emperors,  Valerian  and  Gailienus."  ** 
The  manner  of  his  execution  was  the  mildest  and  least  painful 
that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  person  convicted  of  any  capital 
offence ;  nor  was  the  use  of  torture  admitted  to  obtain  from 
the  bishop  of  Carthage  either  the  recantation  of  his  principles, 
or  the  discovery  of  his  accomplices. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  proclaimed,  a  general  cry  of 
*  We  will  die  with  him,"  arose  at  once  among  the  listening 
multitude  of  Christians  who  waited  before  the  palace  gates. 
The  generous  effusions  of  their  zeal  and  their  affection  were 
neither  serviceable  to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to  themselves. 
He  was  led  away  under  a  guard  of  tribunes  and  centurions, 
without  resistance  and  without  insult,  to  the  place  of  his  exe- 
cution, a  spacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city,  which  was 
already  filled  with  great  numbers  of  spectators.  His  faithful 
presbyters  and  deacons  were  permitted  to  accompany  their 
holy  bishop.*  They  assisted  him  in  lajring  aside  his  upper 
garment,  spread  linen  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  precious 
relics  of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to  bestow  five*and- 
twenty  pieces  of  gold  on  thtf  executioner.  The  martyr  then 
covered  his  &ce  with  his  hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was 
separated  from  his  body.  His  corpse  remained  during  some 
hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the  Gentiles  :  but  in  the  night 
it  was  removed,  and  transported  in  a  triumphal  procession, 
and  with  a  splendid  illumination,  to  the  burial-place  of  the 
Christians.  The  funeral  of  Cyprian  was  publicly  celebrated 
without  receiving  any  interruption  from  the  Roman  magis- 
trates ;  and  those  among  the  faithful,  who  had  performed  the 
last  offices  to  his  person  and  his  memory,  were  secure  from 
the  danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punishment.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  bishops  in  the  province  of 

"  See  the  original  sentence  in  the  Acts,  c  4 ;  and  in  Pontius,  c  17 
rhe  latter  expresses  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 


*  There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  St  Cyprian,  hy  Pontins,  nor  in  the  ancient 
mannacripts,  which  can  make  ns  suppose  that  the  presbyters  and  deacons, 
in  their  clerical  chtfacter,  and  known  to  be  sacfa,  had  the  permisdou  to 
ftttend  their  holy  bishop. '  Setting  aside  -all  religiotis  considerations,  it  is 
fanpossible  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  kind  of  complaisance  with  which  the 
Mstorian  here  insi^»,  in  favor  of  the  persecutors,  on  some  mitigating  circoBh 
itanoes  allowed  at  the  death  of  a  man  whose  only  crime  was  maintaining 
his  own  opinions  with  franki  ^ss  and  courage. — 6. 
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Africa,  Cyprian  was  the  fir&t  who  was  esteemed  worthy  to 
ohtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom.'* 

It  was  in .  the  choice  of  Cyprian,  either  to  die  a  martyr,  or 
to  live  an  apostate ;  but  on  the  choice  depended  the  altema- 
tiye  of  honor  or  in&my.  Could  we  suppose  that  the  bishop 
of  Carthage  had  employed  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
fiuth  only  as  the  instrament  of  his  avarice  or  ambition,  it 
was  still  incumbent  on  him  to  support  the  character  he  had 
assumed ;  *'  and  if  he  possessed  the  smallest  degree  of  manly 
fortitude,  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  most  cruel  tortures, 
than  by  a  isingle  act  to  exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole  life, 
for  the  abhorrence  of  his  Christian  brethren,  and  the  contempt 
of  the  Gentile  world.  But  if  the .  zeal  of  Cyprian  was  sup- 
ported by  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines 
which  he  preached,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  must  have 
appeared  to  him  as  an  object  of  desire  rather  than  of  terror. 
It  is  not  easy  to  extract  any  distinct  ideas  from  the  vague 
though  eloquent  declamations  of  the  Fathers,  or  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  immortal  glory  and  happiness. which  they  con« 
fidently  promised  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  shed 
their  blood  in  the  cause  of  religion.'*  They  inculcated  with 
becoming  diligence,  that  the  fire  of  martyrdom  supplied  every 
defect  and  expiated  every  sin ;  that  while  the  souls  of  ordinary 
Christians  were  obliged  to  pass  through  a  slow  and  painful 

t 

**  FoDtiuB,  c.  19.  M.de  Tillemont  (Memoires,  torn.  iv.  part  L  p.  450, 
note  60)-  is  not  pleased  with  so  positiye  an  ezdnsion  oi  any  former 
martyr  of  the  episcopal  rank.* 

**  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  principles 
of  Thomas  Becket,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  suffered  death  with 
a  oonstaiic^r  not  unworthy  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  See  Lord  Ly ttle- 
ton's  History  of  Henry  XL  vol.  iL  p.  592,  <tc 

'*  See  in  particular  the  treatise  of  Cyprian  de  Lapis,  p.  87 — 98, 
edit.  Fell  The  learning  of  Dodwell  (Dissertat  Gyprianic  xiL  zill,) 
and  the  ingenuity  of  Middleton,  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  162,  <Sca,)  have  leffc 
scarcely  any  thing  to  add  concerning  the  meri^  the  honors,  and  the 
motives  of  the  martyrs. 

*  M.  de  Tillemont,  as  an  honest  writer,  explains  the  difficulties  which 
he  felt  aboat  the  text  of  Pontias,  and  cooclndes  by  distinctly  stating,  that 
witfaoat  doabt  there  is  some  mirtake,  and  that  Pontius  must  have  meant 
•nly. Africa  Minor  or  Carthage;  for  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  58th  (69th)  letter 
add^neased  to  Papiaans,  speaxs  exp^aaly  m  many  biahopa  bis  oolieagne^ 
qai  prosoripti  sont,  vol  apprehenai  in  caroore  et  catenis  faeront ;  ant  qni 
m  imiinm  relegati,  illoatri  itinere  ad  Dominum  profecti  sont;  ant  qni 
(inibosdam  loda  animadverai,  ccsleates  caroau  de  Domini  daiifioatioai 
■unpaemnt. — G. 
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purification,  the  triumpbant  sufferers  entered  into  the  imme' 
diate  fruition  of  eternal  bliss,  where,  in  the  society? of  the 
patriarchs,  the  apostles,  and  the  prophets,  they  reigned  with 
Christ,  and  acted  as  his  assessors  in  the  universal  judgment 
of  mankind.  The  assurance  of  a  lasting  reputation  upon 
earth,  a  motive  so  congenial  to  the  vanity  of  human  nature, 
often  served  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  martyrs.  The 
honors  which  Rome  or  Athens  bestowed  on  those  citizens  who 
lad  Men  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  were  cold  and  un- 
meaning demonstrations  of  respect,  when  compared  with  the 
ardent  gratitude  and  devotion  which  the  primitive  church 
expressed  towards  the  victorious  champions  of  ihe  &ith.  The 
annual  commemoration  of  their  virtues  and  sufferings  was 
observed  as  a  sacred  ceremony,  and  at  length  terminated  in 
religious  worship.  Among  the  Christians  who  had  publicly 
confessed  their  religious  principles,  those  who  (as  it  very  fre- 
quently happened)  had  been  dismissed  from  tne  tribunal  or 
the  prisons  of  the  Pagan  magistrates,  obtained  such  honors  as 
were  justly  due  to  their  imperfect  martyrdom  and  their  gener- 
ous resolution.  The  most  pious  females  courted  the  permis- 
sion of  imprinting  kisses  on  the  fetters  which  they  had  worn, 
and  on  the  wounds  which  they  had  received.  Their  persons 
were  esteemed  holy,  their  decisions  were  admitted  with  defer- 
ence, and  they  too  often  abused,  by  their  spiritual  pride  and 
licentious  manners,  the  preeminence  which  their  zeal  and  in- 
trepidity had  acquired."  Distinctions  hke  these,  whilst  they 
display  the  exalted  merit,  betray  the  inconsiderable  mimber  of 
those  who  suffered,  and  of  those  who  (Bed,  for  the  profession 
0^  Christianity, 
.^^he  sober  discretion  of  the  present  age  will  more  readily 

■ — ■ —  -   -  -  -    I     I  - • — • — -™ — ■ — — — • — ■ — ■ — ■ 

•*  Cyprian.  EpistoL  6,  6, 1,  22,  24;*  and  de  Unitai  Eoclesiae.  The 
number  of  pretended  martyrs  has  beea  very  much  multiplied,  by  the 
custom  which  was  introduced  of  bestowing  that  honorable  name  oo 
confessors. 

*  M.  Gaizot  denies  that  the  letters  of  Cyprian,  to  which  he  refers,  hear  oat 
the  statement  in  the  text.  I  cannot  scrapie  to  admit  the  aocaracy  of  Gib- 
hop's  qtiotation.  To  take  only  the  fifth  letter,  we  find  this  passage:  Doleo 
enim  qaando  aadio  qaosdam  improbe  et  insolenter  disconrere,  et  ad  inepdai 
▼el  ad  discordias  vacare,  Christi  membra  et  jam  Christam  confeasa  per  oon 
eahitos  ilticitos  inqtdnari,  nee  a  diaconis  aat  presbyteris  regi  posse,  sed  id 
ngure  at  per  paocorom  pravos  et  malos  mores,  malt(H*am  et  bonoram  confer 
■orott  gloria  honesta  maealetar.  Oibb(Hi's  misrepresentation  lies  in  the  wm- 
bigoons  €bc0ressi(m  '*  too  often.''  VTere  the  epistles  arranged  in  a  diffifftm^ 
^       )r  in  the  edition  oonsalted  by  M.  Gaizot  T — ^M. 
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oeDsure  than  admire,  but  can  more  easily  admire  tL«in  imh 
tate,  the  fervor  of  the  first-  Christians,  who,  according  to  the 
lively  expressions  of  Sulpidus  Severus,  desired  martyrdom  with 
more  eagerness  than  his  own  contemporaries  solicited  a  bish- 
opric*^  The  epistles  which  Ignatius  composed  as  he  was 
carried  in  chains  through  the  cities  of  Asia,  breathe  sentiments 
the  most  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature. 
He  earnestly  beseeches  the  Romans,  that  when  he  should  be 
exposed  in  the  amphitheatre,  they  would  not,  by  their  kind 
but  unseasonable  intercession,  deprive  him  of  the  crown  of 
glory ;  and  he  declares  his  resolution  to  provoke  and  irritate 
the  wild  beasts  which  might  be  employed  as  the  instrumentp 
of  his  death.*'  Some  stories  are  related  of  the  courage  of 
martyrs,  who  actually  performed  what  Ignatius  had  intended ; 
who  exasperated  the  fary  of  the  lions,  pressed  the  executioner 
to  hasten  his  office,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires  which  were 
kindled  to  consume  them,  and  discovered  a  sensation  of  joy 
and  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  Sev- 
eral examples  have  been  preserved  of  a  zeal  impatietft  of 
those  restraints  which  the  emperors  had  provided  for  the 
security  of  the  church.  The  Christians  sometimes  supplied 
by  their  voluntary  declaration  the  want  of  an  accuser,  rudely 
disturbed  the  public  service  of  paganism,*^  and  rushing  in 
crowds  rbund  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrates,  called  upon  them 
to  pronounce  and  to  inflict  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The 
behavior  of  the  Christians  was  too  remarkable  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  but  they  seem  to  have 
considered  it  with  much  less  admiration  than  astonishment. 
Incapable  of  conceiving  the  motives  which  sometimes  trans- 
ported the  fortitude  of  believers  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence or  reason,  they  treated  such  an  eagerness  to  die  as  the 

**  Oertatim  gloriosa  in  certamina  ruebatur ;  multique  avidius  turn 
martyria  gloriosis  ■  mortibus  quaerebantur,  quam  dudc  Episcopatus 
pravis  ambitionibus  appetuntur.  Sulpicius  Severus,  Lii.  He  might 
nave  omitted  the  word  nunc 

••  See  Epist  ad  Roman,  c  4,  5,  ap.  I^atres  ApostoL  torn,  ii  p.  27.  It 
suited  the  purpose  of  Bishop  Pearson  (see  Yindiciie  Ignatianse,  part  il 
c  9)  to  justify,  by  a  profusion  of  examples  and  authorities,  the  senti< 
monts  of  Ignatius. 

•*  The  story  of  Polyeuctes,  on  which  Corneille  has  founded  a  very 
beautiful  tragedy,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps 
the  most  autiientic,  instances  of  this  excessive  zeal.  We  should  observe, 
that  the  60th  canon  of  the  council  of  Bliberis  refuses  the  title  of  mar 
tm  to  those  who  exposed  themselves  to  death,  by  publicly  destroyiQg 
dkeidolfl. 
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strange  result  of  obstinate  despair,  of  stupid  insensibility,  or 
of  superstitious  frenzy .•*  "Unhappy  men!"  exclaimed  the 
proconsul  Antoninus  to  the  Christians  of  Asia;  "unhappy 
men !  if  you  are  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  so  difficult  for 
you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices  ?"  **  He  was  extremely  cau- 
tious (as  it  is  observed  by  a  learned  and  pious  historian)  of 
punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accusers  but  themselves,  the 
Imperial  laws  not  having  made  any  provision  for  so  unexpected 
a  case:  condemning  therefore  a  few  as  a  warning  to  their 
brethren,  he  dismissed  the  multitude  with  indignation  and  con- 
tempt.*^ Notwithstanding  this  real  or  affected  disdain,  the  in- 
trepid constancy  of  the  faithful  was  productive  of  more  salutary 
effects  on  those  minds  which  nature  or  grace  had  disposed  for 
the  easy  reception  of  religious  truth.  On  these  melancholy 
occasions,  there  were  many  among  the  (^entiles  who  pitied, 
who  admired,  and  who  were  converted.  The  generous  enthu- 
siasm was  communicated  from  the  sufferer  to  the  spectators ; 
and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  well-known  observa- 
tion, •became  the  seed  of  the  church.  ' 

But  although  devotion  had  raised,  and  eloquence  continued 
to  inflame,  this  fever  of  the  mind,  it  insensibly  gave  way  to 
the  more  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart,  to  the 
love  of  life,  the  apprehension  of  pain,  and  the  horror  of  disso- 
lution. The  more  prudent  rulers  of  the  church  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  restrain  the  indiscreet  ardor  of  their  followers, 
and  to  distrust  a  constancy  which  too  often  abandoned  them  in 
the  hour  of  trial.*'     As  the  lives  of  the  faithful  became  less 

••  See  Epictetus,  L  iv.  c.  7,  (though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he 
alludes  to  the  Christians.)  Marcus  Antoninus  de  Kebus  suis,  L  xi  c.  3 
Lucian  in  Peregrin. 

"•  Tertullian  ad  Scapul.  c.  5.  The  learned  are  divided  between 
three  persons  of  the  same  name,  who  were  all  proconsuls  of  Asia.  I 
am  inclined  to  ascribe  this  story  to  Antoninus  rius,  who  was  after- 
wards emperor ;  and  who  may  have  governed  Asia  under  the  reign  of 
Trajan. 

"^  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Chris^nte  Constantin.  p.  286. 

"•  See  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclea 
I.  iv.  c.  15  *  

•  The  15th  chapter  of  the  10th  book  of  the  Eccles.  History  of  Easebias 
treats  principally  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Polycarp,  and  mentions'some  other 
martyrs  A  single  example  of  weakness  is  related ;  it  is  that  of  a  Phrygian 
named  Cluintas,  who,  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  wild  beasts  and  the  tor- 
tares,  renoonced  his  faiui.  This  example  proves  little  against  the  mass  of 
Christians,  and  this  chapter  of  Eusebins  iiirnished  mach  stronger  evidenoe 
of  their  courage  than  of  their  timidity. — G. 

This  dauitus  had,  however,  rashly  and  of  his  own  accord  appearsii 
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mortified  and  austere,  they  were  every  day  less  ambitious  o^:' 
the  honors  of  martyrdom ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  instead 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  voluntary  deeds  of  heroism, 
frequently  deserted  their  post,  and  fled  in  confusion  before  the 
enemy  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  resist  There  were  three 
•nethoda,  however,  of  escaping  the  flames  of  persecution, 
which  were  not  attended  with  an  equal  degree  of  guilt :  the 
first,  indeed,  was  generally  allowed  to  be  innocent;  the  sec* 
ond  was  of  a  doubtful,  or  at  least  of  a  venial,  nature ;  but  the 
third  implied  a  direct  and  criminal  apostasy  from  the  Christian 
&ith. 

I.  A  modern  inquisitor  would  hear  with  surprise,  that 
whenever  an  information  was  given  to  a  Roman  magistrate 
of  any  person  within  his  jurisdiction  who  had  embraced  the 
sect  of  the  Christians,  the  charge  was  communicated  to  the 
party  accused,  and  that  a  convenient  time  was  allowed  him  to 
settle  his  domestic  concerns,  and  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the 
crime  which  was  imputed  to  him.*'  If  he  entertained  any 
doubt  of  his  own  constancy,  such  a  delay  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  preserving  his  life  and  honor  by  flight,  of  with- 
drawing himself  into  some  obscure  retirement  or  some  distant 

"  In  the  second  apology  of  Justin,  there  is  a  particular  and  very 
curious  instance  of  this  legal  delay.    The  same  indulgence  was  grant 
ed  to  accused  Christians,  in  the  persecution  of  Decius :  and  Cyprian 
(de  Lapsis)  expressly  mentions  the  "  Dies  negautibus  prsestitutua.  *  * 


before  the  tribnnal:  and  the  church  of  Smyrna  condemn  "kit  indiscreet 
ardor"  ooapled  an  it  was  with  weakness  in  the  hoar  of  trial. — ^M. 

*  The  examples  drawn  bv  the  historian  from  Justin  Martyr  and  Cyprian 
relate  altogether  to  particular  cases,  and  ^rove  nothing  as  to  the  general 
practice  aoopted  towards  the  accused ;  it  is  evident,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  same  apology  of  St  Justin,  that  they  hardly  ever  obtained  delay.  "  A 
man  named  Lucius,  himself  a  Christian,  present  at  an  unjust  sentence 
passed  against  a  Cluistian  by  the  judge  Uroicus,  asked  him  why  he  thus 
punished  a  man  who  was  neither  adulterer  nor  robber,  nor  guif^  of  any 
other  crime  but  that  of  avowing  himself  a  Christian."  Urbicus  answered 
only  in  these  words:  "Thou  also  hast  the  appearance  of  beine  a  Cluis- 
tian."  "Yes,  without  doubt,"  replied  Lucius.  The  judge  ordered  that 
he  should  be  put  to  death  on  the  instant.  A  third,  who  came  up,  was  con- 
denmed  to  be  beaten  with  rods.  Here,  then,  are  three  examples  where 
no  delay  was  granted.  [Surely  these  acts  of  a  single  passionate  and  irri- 
tated judge  prove  the  general  practice  as  little  as  iboae  quoted  by  Gib* 
bon.— M.]  There  exist  a  multitude  of  others,  such  as  those  of  Ptoleniy, 
MarceUus,  &&  Justin  expressly  charTOs  the  judges  with  ordering  the 
■censed  to  be  executed  without  hearing  the  cause.  The  words  of  St.  Cprprian 
■re  as  particular,  and  simply  say,  that  he  had  appointed  a  day  by  whicn  the 
Gliristlans  must  have  renounced  their  fiaith;  those  who  had  not  done  it 
bf  that  time  wers  condenmed. — G.  This  confirms  the  statement  in  tlw 
text— M. 
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province,  and  of  patiently  expecting  the  retTim  of  peace  and 
security.  A  measure  so  consonant  to  reason  was  soon  author- 
ized by  the  advice  and  example  of  the  most  holy  prelates ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  censured  by  few  except  by  the  Mon- 
tanists,  who  deviated  into  heresy  by  their  strict  and  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  rigor  of  andent  discipHne."*  II.  The  pro- 
vincial governors,  whose  zeal  was  less  prevalent  than  their 
avarice,  had  countenanced  the  practice  of  selling  certificates, 
(or  libels,  as  they  were  called,)  which  attested,  that  the  persons 
therein  mentioned  had  complied  with  the  laws,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  Roman  deities.  By  producing  these  false  declarations, 
the  opulent  and  timid  Christians  were  enabled  to  silence  the 
malice  of  an  informer,  and  to  reconcile  in  some  measure 
their  safety  with  their  religion.  A  slight  penance  atoned  for 
this  profane  dissimulation.^*^*  ID.  In  every  persecution 
there  were  great  numbers  of  unwortiiy  Christians  who  pub- 
licly  disowned  or  renounced  the  Cuth  which  they  had  pro* 
fessed ;  and  who  confirmed  the  sincerity  of  their  abjuration, 
by  the  legal  acts  of  burning  incense  or  of  offering  sacrifices. 
Some  of  these  apostates  had  yielded  on  the  first  menace  or 
exhortation  of  the  magistrate ;  whilst  the  patience  of  others 
had  been  subdued  by  the  length  and  repetition  of  tortures. 
The  affrighted  countenances  of  some  betrayed  their  inward 
remorse,  while  others  advanced  with  confidence  and  alacrity 
to  the  altars  of  the  gods.'**  But  the  disguise  which  fear  had 
imposed,  subsisted  no  longer  than  the  present  danger.  As 
soon  as  the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  abated,  ^e  doors 
of  the  churches  were  assailed  by  the  returning  multitude  of 

^^^  Tertullian  considers  flight  from  persecution  as  an  imperfect^  but 
?ery  criminal,  apostasy,  as  an  impious  attempt  to  elude  the  will  of  God, 
<bc.,  <fea  He  has  written  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  (see  p.  636 — 644, 
edit  Bigfilt.,^^hich  is  filled  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  and  the  most 
incoherent  declamation.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
Tertullian  did  not  suffer  martyrdom  himsel£ 

>o^  The  libellatieiy  who  are  chiefly  known  by  the  writings  of  Cyprian, 
are  described  with  tiie  utmost  precision,  in  the  copious  oommentaiy  of 
Hoflheim,  p.  488^89. 

^®^  Plin.  Epist  z.  97.  Dionysius  Alexandrin.  ap.  Euseb.  L  vi.  c.  41. 
Ad  prima  statim  verba  minantis  inimici  maximus  fratrum  numcrus 
fidem  suam  prodidit:  nee  prostratus  est  peraecutionis  impetu,  sed 
voluntario  lapsu  seipsum  prostrayit  Cyprian.  Opera,  p.  89.  Amoiy 
these  deserters  were  many  priests,  and  even  bishops. 

*  Toe  penance  was  not  so  slight,  for  it  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of 
apostates  who  had  sacrificed  to  idols;  it  lasted  several  years.  See  FleuT 
Hist  Ecc.  y.  ii.  p.  171.— G. 
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penitents  who  detested  their  idolatrous  submission,  and  who 
Bolidted  with  equal  ardor,  but  with  various  success,  their  read- 
mission  into  the  society  of  Christians.'"*  * 

IV,  Notwithstanding  the  general  rules  established  for  the 
conyiction  and  punishment  of  the  Christians,  the  fate  of  those 
sectaries,  in  an  extensive  and  arbitrary  government,  must  still, 
in  a  great  me^ure,  have  depended  on  their  own  behavior,  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  temper  of  their  supreifie 
as  well  as  subordinate  rulers.  Zeal  might  sometimes  provoke, 
and  prudence  might  sometimes  avert  or  assuage,  the  super- 
stitious fiiry  of  the  Pagans.  A  variety  of  motives  might  dis- 
pose the  provincial  governors  either  to  enforce  or  to  relax  the 
Bxecution  of  the  laws ;  and  of  these  motives  the  most  forcible 
\  as  their  regard  not  only  for  the  public  edicts,  but  for  the 
secret  intentions  of  the  emperor,  a  glance  from  whose  eye 
was  sufficient  to  kindle  or  to  extin^ish  the  flames  of  perse- 
cution. As  often  as  any  occasioniu  severities  were  exercised 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  the  primitive  Christians 
lamented  and  perhaps  magnified  their  own  sufferings;  but 
the  celebrated  number  of  ten  persecutions  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
possessed  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  prosperous  or  adverse 
fortunes  of  the  church,  fi'om  the  age  of  Nero  to  that  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ingenious  parallels  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypse,  first  suggested  this 
calculation  to  their  minds;  and  in  their  application  of  the 
feith  of  prophecy  to  the  truth  of  history,  they  were  careful  to 
select  those  reigns  which  were  indeed  the  most  hostile  to  the 


'"*  It  was  oi^this  occasion  that  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  De  Ijapsis, 
ind  many  of  his  epistles.  The  controversy  concerning  the  treatment 
df  penitont  apostates,  does  not  occur  among  the  Christians  of  tho  pre- 
ce<ung  cekatury.  Shall  we  ascribe  this  to  the  superiority .>of  their  faith 
and  courage,  or  to  our  less  intimate  knowledge  of  their  history  f 


*  Fliny  says,  thai  the  greater  part  of  the  Christians  persisted  in  avow- 
bg  themselves  to  be  so;  the  reasoD  for  his  consulting  Trajan  was  the 
periclitanticim  ntuneros.  Ensebios  (L  vi.  c.  41)  does  not  permit  us  to 
doabt  that  the  number  of  those  who  renounoed  their  faith  was  infinitely 
below  the  number  of  those  who  boldly  confessed  it  The  prefect,  he  says, 
and  his  assessors  present  at  the  cooncil,  were  alarmed  at  seeing  the  crowd 
of  Christians;  the  judges  themselves  trembled.  Lastly,  St  Cyprian  in« 
forms  us,  thai  the  greater  ^art  of  those  who  had  appeared  weaK  brethren 
in  the  persecution  of  Decius,  signalized  their  courae^e  in  that  of  Gallxu. 
Bteterunt  fortes,  et  ipso  dolore  pronitentifB  facti  wS.  prsslium  foitiarea 
Kpbt  Ix.  p.  143^— GK 
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Christian  cause."*  But  these  transient  persecutions  served 
only  to  revive  the  zeal  and  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the 
faitiiful ;  and  the  moments  of  extraordinary  rigor  were  com- 
pensated by  much  longer  intervals  of  peace  and  security. 
The  indirierence  of  some  princes,  and  the  indulgence  of  others, 
permitted  the  Christians  to  enjoy,  though  not  perhaps  a  legal, 
yet  an  actual  and  public,  toleration  of  their  religion. 
^*The  apology  of  Tertullian  contains  two  very  ancient,  very 
singular,  but  at  the  same  time  very  suspicious,  instances  of 
Imperial  clemency ;  the  edicts  published  by  Tiberius,  and  by 
Marcus  Antoninus,  and  designed  not  only  to  protect  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Christians,  but  even  to  proclaim  those  stupen- 
dous miracles  which  had  attested  the  truth  of  their  doctrine. 
The  first  of  these  examples  is  attended  with  some  difficulties 
which  might  perplex  a  sceptical  mind."*  We  are  required 
to  believe,  that  Pontius  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  the 
unjust  sentence  of  death  which  he  had  pronounced  against  an 
innocent,  and,  as  it  appeared,  a  divine,  person ;  and  that, 
without  acquiring  the  merit,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  dan- 
ger of  martyrdom ;  that  Tiberius,  who  avowed  his  contempt 
for  all  religion,  ijnmediately  conceived  the  design  of  placing 
the  Jewish  Messiah  among  the  gods  of  Rome ;  tJiat  his  servile 
senate  ventured  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  master; 
that  Tiberius,  instead  of  resenting  their  refusal,  contented 
himself  with  protecting  the  Christians  from  the  severity  of  the 
laws,  many  years  before  such  laws  were  enacted,  or  before 
the  church  had  assumed  any  distinct  name  k)r  existence ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  was 
preserved  in  the  most  public  and  authentic  records,  which 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African  Christian,  who 
composed  his  apology  one  hundnjd  and  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  The  edict  of  Marcus  Antoninus  is  sup 
posed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude, 
for  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 

'**  See  Mosheim,  p.  97.  Sulpicius  Severus  was  the  first  author  of 
this  computation ;  though  he  seemed  desirous  of  reserviug  the  tenth 
and  greatest  persecution  for  the  commg  of  the  Antichrist. 

"*  The  testimony  given  by  Pontius   Pilate  is  first  mentioned  by 

Justin.    The  successive  improvements  which  the  story  acquired  (as  it 

has  passed  through  the  hands  of   Tertullian,  Eusebius,   Epiphaniusi, 

Ohrysostom,  Orosius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  tlie  authors  of  the  several 
editions  of  the      '      «  «.i  .  x  -  •  »      .  .    ,  i     -.^       ^  -»    ^^ 

Diaaertat  sur 


)  acts  of  Pilate)  are  very  fairly  stated  by  Bom  Oalmel, 
rElcriture,  tom.  iii.  p.  661,  «fec. 
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Marcomannio  war.  The  distress  of  the  legions,  the  seasona- 
ble tempest  of  rain  and  hail,  of  thunder  and  of  lightning,  and 
the  dismay  and  defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  eloquence  of  several  Pagan  writers.  If  there  were  any 
Christians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  ascribe 
tome  merit  to  the  fervent  prayers,  which,  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  they  had  offered  up  for  their  own  and  the  pubhc 
safety.  But  we  are  still  assured  by  monuments  of  brass  and 
marble,  by  the  Imperial  medals,  and  by  the  Antonine  column, 
that  neither  the  prince  nor  the  people  entertained  any  sense 
of  this  signal  obligation,  since  they  unanimously  attribute  their 
deliverance  to  the  providence  of  Jupiter,  and  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  Mercury.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign, 
Marcas  despised  the  Christians  as  a  philosopher,  and  punished 
them  as  a  sovereign."*  * 

By  a  singular  fatality,  the  hardships  which  they  had  en- 
dured under,  the  government  of  a  virtuous  prince,  immediate- 
ly ceased  on  the  accession  of  a  tyrant ;  and  as  none  except 
Uiemselves  had  experienced  the  injustice  of  Marcus,  so  they 

***  On  this  miracle,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  pf  the  thundering 
legion,  see  the  admirable  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle,  in  his  Works,  vol.  u, 
p.  81 — 390.  

*  Gibhoo,  with  this  phrase,  and  that  below,  which  admits  the  iojastice 
of  Marcos,  has  dexterously  glossed  over  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
in  the  early  Christian  history,  that  the  reign  of  the  wisest  and  most  hu- 
mane of  the  heathen  emperors  was  the  most  fatal  to  the  Christians.  Most 
writers  have  ascribed  the  persecutions  under  Marcus  to  the  latent  bigotry 
o{  his  character ;  Mosheim,  to  the  influence  of  the  philosophic  party ;  but 
the  fact  is  admitted  by  all.  A  late  writer  (Mr.  Waddington,  Hist  of  the 
Church,  p.  47)  has  not  scrupled  to  assert,  that  "  this  prince  polluted  every 
year  of  a  long  reign  with  innocent  blood ;"  but  the  causes  as  well  as  the 
date  of  the  persecutions  authorized  or  permitted  by  Marcus  are  equally  un- 
certain. 

Of  the  Asiatic  edict  recorded  by  Mehto.  the  date  is  unknown,  nor  is  it 
quite  clear  that  it  was  an  Imperial  edict.  If  it  was  the  act  under  which 
Polycarp  suffered,  his  martyrdom  is  placed  by  Buinart  in  the  sixth,  by 
Mosheim  in  the  ninth,  year  of  the  reign  of  Marcus.  The  martyrs  of  Vienna 
and  Lyons  are  assigxied  by  Dodwelfto  the  seventh,  by  most  writers  to  the 
seventeenth.  In  fact,  the  commencement  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians appears  to  s^chronize  exactly  wiUi  the  period  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Marcomanmc  war,  which  seems  to  have  alarmed  the  whole  empire, 
and  the  emneror  himself,  into  a  paroi^sm  of  returning  piet^  to  their  so^ 
of  which  the  Christians  were  the  victims.  See  Jul,  Capit.  Script  Hist 
August  p.  181,  edit  1661.  It  is  remarkable  that  TertuUian  [Apoloppet 
c.  V.)  distmctly  asserts  that  Vems  (M.  Anrelius)  issued  no  edicts  agamsl 
the  Christians,  and  almost  positively  exempts  him  from  the  charge  of  per 
location. — M. 

This  remarkable  synchronism,  which  explains  the  persecutions  under  M 
AsralinB,  is  shown  at  length  in  Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  book  11  • 
f^li.1645. 
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alone  were  protected  by  the  lenity  of  Commodus.  The  cele- 
brated Marcia,  the  most  favored  of  his  concubines,  and  who 
at  length  contrived  the  murder  of  her  Imperial  lover,  enter* 
tained  a  singular  affection  for  the  oppressed  church;  and 
though  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  reconcile  the  prac- 
tice of  vice  with  iSie  precepts  of  the  gospel,  she  might  hope 
to  atone  for  the  frailties  of  her  sex  and  profession  by  declar- 
ing herself  the  patroness  of  the  Christians.*"  Under  the 
gracious  protection  of  Marcia,  they  passed  in  safety  the 
Siirteen  years  of  a  cruel  tyranny ;  and  when  the  empire  was 
established  in  the  house  of  Severus,  they  formed  a  domestic 
but  more  honorable  connection  with  the  new  court  The 
emperor  was  persuaded,  that  in  a  dangerous  sickness,  he  had 
derived  some  benefit,  either  spiritual  or  physical,  from  the 
holy  oil,  with  which  one  of  his  slaves  had  anointed  him.  Ho 
always  treated  with  peculiar  distinction  several  persons  ot 
both  sexes  who  had  embraced  the  new  religion^  The  nurse 
as  well  as  the  preceptor  of  Caracalla  were  Christians ;  *  and 
if  that  young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment  of  humanity, 
it  was  occasioned  by  an  incident,  which,  however  trifling, 
bore  some  relation  to  the  cause  of  Christianity .*••  Under 
the  reign  of  Severus,  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  checked ; 
the  rigor  of  ancient  laws  was  for  some  time  suspended ;  and 
the  provincial  governors  were  satisfied  with  receiving  an 
annual  present  from  the  churches  within  their  jurisdiction,  as 
the  price,  or  as  the  reward,  of  their  moderation."*  The  con- 
troversy concerning  the  precise  time  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  armed  the  bishops  of  Asia  and  Italy  against  each 
other,  and  was  considered  as  the  most  important  business  of 

*®^  Dion  Cassius,  or  rather  his  abbreviator  Xiphilin,  1.  Ixxil  p.  120fi. 
Mr.  Moyle  (p.  266)  has  explained  the  condition  of  the  churdiL  under 
the  reign  of  Commodus. 

^^^  Compare  the  life  of  Caracalla  in  the  Augustan  History,  with 
the  epistle  of  TertuUian  to  Scapula.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eocle- 
siastiod  History,  vol  ii  p.  6,  4c)  considers  the  cure  of  Severus  by 
the  means  of  holy  oil,  with  a  strong  desire  to  convert  it  into  a  mir* 
acle. 

100  ipertullian  de  FugE,  c  13.  The  present  was  made  during  the 
feast  of  the  Saturnalia;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concom  to 
Tertullian,  that  the  faithful  should  be  confounded  with  the  most 
infamous  professions  which  purchased  the  connivance  of  the  gor- 
enuuBnt. 

The  Jews  and  Christians  contest  the  honor  of  having  furnished  a  sunt 
IP  the  fratricide  son  of  Severos  Caracalla.    £tlit  of  J9Wf»  iii  1S&*J( 
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Ibis  period  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.""  Ncr  was  the  peace 
of  tl^  church  interrupted,  till  the  increasing  numbers  of  prose- 
lytes seem  at  length  to  have  attracted  the  attention,  and  to 
iave  alienated  the  mind  of  Severus.  With  the  design  of 
restraining  the  progress  of  Christianity,  he  published  an  edict, 
which,  though  it  was  designed  to  afi^t  only  the  new  converts, 
could  not  be  carried  into  strict  execution,  without  exposing  to 
danger  and  putiishment  the  most  zealous  of  their  teachers  and 
missionaries.  In  this  mitigated  persecution  we  may  still  dis- 
cover the  indulgent  spirit  of  Rome  and  of  Polytheism,  which 
so  readily  admitted  every  excuse  in  favor  of  those  who  prac- 
tised the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  fathers."* 

But  the  laws  which  Severus  had  enacted  soon  expired  with 
the  authority  c^  that  emperor;  and  the  Christians,  after  this 
accidental  tempest,  enjoyed  a  calm  of  thirty-eight  years."* 
Till  this  period  they  had  usually  held  their  assemblies  in 
private  houses  and  sequestered  places.  They  were  now  per- 
mitted to  erect  and  consecrate  convenient  edifices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religious  worship;"*  to  purchase  lands,  even  at 
Rome  itself  for  the  use  of  the  community ;  and  to  conduct 
the  elections  of  their  ecclesiastical  ministers  in  so  public,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  so  exemplary  a  manner,  as  to  deserve  the 
respect^  attention  of  the  Gentiles."^  This  long  repose  of 
the  church  was  accompanied  with  dignity.  The  reigns  of 
those  princes  who  derived  their  extraction  from  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  proved  the  most  favorable  to  the  Christians;  the 
eminent  persons  of  the  sect,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  a  slave  or.  concubine,  were  admitted 
into  the  palace  in  the  honorable  characters  of  priests  and 

"•  Enseh.  I  v.  c.  28,  24.    Mosbeim,  p.  486— 447» 

'^^  Jud«eo3  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit  Idem  et£am  de  Christiams 
Muudt    Hisi  August  p.  70. 

"*  Sulpldtis  Severus,  1.  il  p.  884.  This  comp  itation  (aUowiog  for 
a  aingle  exo^ttoii)  is  confirmed  by  the  history  pf  EusebluB,  and  by  the 
writings  of  C^rpriaa 

^^'  The  antiquity  of  CShristian  churches  is  discussed  by  TUIcmont^ 
(Bdfdmoires  Eodesiastiques,  torn,  iil  pert  il  p.  68 — ^72,)  and  by  Mr, 
Moyle,  (vol.  i.  p.  878 — 898.)  The  former  refers  the  first  construction 
of  mem  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Severus ;  the  latter,  to  the  peace  of 
Gkdlicnus. 

'^^*  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  130.  The  emperor  Alezaader 
adopted  their  method  of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those  perseiis 
nho  were  candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  tra»  that  the  honoin>f  this 
fnetiM  is  likewise  attributed  to  the  Jews. 

VOL.  11. — C 
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pliilofiopbers ;  and  their  mysterioiiB  doctnoed,  which  wen 
akeadj  diffused  among  the  people,  insenaibiy  attiacted  the 
euriosity  of  their  sovereign.  When  the  empress  Mammse^ 
passed  through  Antioch,  she  expressed  a  desire  of  oonyersing 
with  the  celebrated  Origen,  the  feme  of  ^whose  piety  and 
learning  was  spread  over  the  East  Origen  obeyed  so  flatter- 
ing an  invitation,  and  though  he  could  not  expect  to  succeed 
in  the  conversion  of  an  arSul  and  ambitious  woman,  she  lis- 
tened with  pleasure  to  his  eloquent  exhortations,  and  honor« 
ably  dismissed  him  to  his  retirement  in  Palestine."*  The 
(Sentiments  of  MammsBa  were  adopted  by  her  son  Alexander, 
and  the  philosophic  devotion  of  that  emperor  was  marked  by 
a  singular  but  injudicious  regard  for  the  Christian  religion. 
In  his  domestic  chapel  he  placed  the  status  pf  Abraham,  of 
Orpheus,  of  Apollonius,  and  of  Christ,  as  an  honor  justly  due 
to  those  respectable  sages  who  had  instructed  mankind  in  the 
various  modes  of  addressing  their  homage  to  the  supreme  and 
universal  Deity."'  A  purer  faith,  as  well  as  worship,  was 
openly  professed  and  practised  among  lus  household.  Bish- 
ops, perhaps  for  the  first  time,  were  seen  at  court ;  and,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the  inhuman  Maximin  dis- 
charged his  fury  on  the  favorites  and  servants  of  his  unfortu- 
nate benefactor,  a  great  number  of  Christians  of  every  rank, 
and  of  both  sexes,  were  involved  the  promiscnQus  massa- 
cre, which,  on  their  account,  has  improperly  received  the  name 
of  Persecution."^* 

"*  Eoseb.  Hist  Ecdesiast.  L  vi  e.  21.  Hieronym.  de  Script* 
EocLea^  c  04.  MammaBa  was  styled  a  holy  and  pious  woman,  both  oy 
the  GhristiaQs  and  the  Pagans.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was 
impossible  that  she  should  deserve  that  honorable  epithet 

"*  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  123.  Modieim  (p.  465)  seems  to 
refine  too  much  on  the  domestic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  design 
of  building  a  public  temple  to  Christ,  (Hist  August  p.  139,)  and  the 
objection  which  was  suggested  either  to  him,  or  in  similar  drcomstanoes 
to  Hadrian,  appear  to  have  no  other  foimdation  than  an-  impisobahle 
report,  invented  by  the  Christians,  and  credulously  adopted  by  an 
Bistoriaa  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

"^  Euseb.  L  vL  &  28.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  success  ^f  ^ 
Christians  had  exasperated  the  increasing  bigotry  of  the  Pagaos. 

^  *  It  is  with  good  reason  that  this  massacre  has  been  called  a  perseea- 
tion,  ibr  it  lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Maximin,  as  may  be  seen  in 
SoselMiis.  (L  vi.  p«  38^  Hafinns  expressly  confirms  it :  Tribal  atmis  a  Mjis> 
toUno  peafBeciUioDe  ooduaotfi,  in  qoibos  imem et  peraeoatioius feciter  vitai 
"'-♦  1.  VI.  c.  19. — G. 
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Notwithstanding  the  cruel  dispoeition  of  MaxiBiin^  the  effeeti 
of  his  resentment  against  the  Christians  were  of  a  very  local 
and  temporary  nature,  and  the  pious  Origen,  who  had  heen 
proscribed  as  a  devoted  victim,  was  still  reserved  to  convey 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  ear  of  monarchs."'  He  ad- 
dressed several  edifying  letters  to  the  emperor  Philip,  to  his 
wife,  and  to  his  mouier ;  and  as  soon  as  that  prince,  who  was 
bom  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palestine,  had  usurped  the  Impe- 
rial sceptre,  the  Christians  acquired  a  fnend  and  a  protector. 
The  public  and  even  partial  favor  of  Philip  towards  the  sec* 
taries  of  the  neV  religion,  and  his  constant  reverence  for  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  gave  some  color  to  the  suspicion, 
which  prevailed  in  his  own  times,  that  the  emperor  himself 
was  become  a  convert  to  the  faith;"'  and  afforded  some 
grounds  for  a  fable  which  was  afterwards  invented,  that  he 
had  been  purified  by  confession  anjj  penance  from  the  guilt 

Dion  Cassias,  who  oompoeed  his  history  under  the  former  reign,  had 
most  probably  intended  for  the  use  of  hia  master  those  eounscis  of 
persecution,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  better  age,  and  to  the  fEivorite  of 
Augustus  Concerning  this  oration  of  Maecenas,  or  rather  of  Dion,* 
I  may  refer  to  my  own  unbiased  opinion,  (vol  id,  note  26,)  and  to 
the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie  (MSmoires  de  TAcademi^  torn.  zxiy.  p.  808, 
torn  XXV.  p.  482.) 

"®  Orosios,  L  vil  a  19,  mentions  Origen  as  the  object  of  Maximin's 
resentment ;  and  Firmilianus,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  that  age,  gives 
a  just  and  confined  idea  of  this  persecution,  (apud  Cyprian.  Epist  75.) 

1^  The  mentioa  of  those  princes  who  were  publicly  supposed  to 
be  Christiaiifl^  as  we  find  it  in  an  epistle  of  Dlonysius  of  Alexandria, 
(ap.  Euseb.  L  vu.  c.  10,)  evidently  alludes  to  Philip  and  his  fiEunily, 
and  forms  a  contemporary  evidence,  that  such  a  report  had  prevailed ; 
but  the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  lived  at  an  humble  distance  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  diffidence  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  the  &ct.  The  epistles  of  Origen  (which  were  extant 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  see  L  vl  a  86)  would  most  probably  decide 
this  carious  rather  than  important  question. 


*  If.  this  he  the  case,  Dion  Cassias  must  have  known  the  Christians/ 
they  must  have  been  die  subject  of  his  particular  attention,  smce  the 
antnor  supposes  that  he  wished  his  master  to  profit  by  these  "  counsels  of 
persecution."  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  necessary  consequence  with 
what  GiUxm  has  said  of  the  ignorance  of  Dion  Cassias  even  of  the  name 
of  the  Christians  T  (a  xvi.  n.  24.)  {Gibbon  speaks  of  Dion's  nlenee^ 
not  of  his  igrtorance. — ^M]  The  supposition  in  this  note  is  supnotted  bv  no 
proof;  it  is  probable  that  Dion  Cassias  has  often  dQii^nated  the  Chris* 
tians  by  the  name  of  Jews.     See  Dion  Cassias,  L  Izvri.  c  14,  Ixviii.  I 

— G. 

On  this  pomt  I  should  adopt  the  view  of  Gfbhon  rather  than  that  of  IL 
fihuMt.-- it 
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oontracied  by  the  murder  of  his  innocent  predecessor.***  The 
&!1  of  Philip  introduced,  with  the  change  of  masters,  a  now 
system  of  government,  so  oppressive  to  the  Christians,  that 
their  former  condition,  ever  since  the  time  of  Domitian,  was 
represented  as  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  and  security,  if  com- 
pared with  the  rigorous  treatment  which  they  experienced 
under  the  short  reign  of  Decius."*  The  virtues  of  that 
prince  will  scarcely  allow  us.  to  suspect  that  he  was  actuated 
by  a  mean  resentment  against  the  favorites  of  his  predecessor; 
and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  in  .the  prosecution 
of  his  general  design  to  restore  the  purity  of  Roman  manners, 
he  was  desirous  of  delivering  the  empire  from  what  he  con- 
demned as  a  recent  and  criminal  superstition.  The  bishops  of 
the  most  considerable  dties  were  removed  by  exile  or  death : 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  prevented  the  clergy  of 
Rome  during  sixteen  months  from  proceeding  to  a  new  elec- 
tion ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Christians,  that  the  em- 
peror would  more  patiently  endure  a  competitor  for  the  purple, 
Jian  a  bishop  in  the  capital."'  Were  it  possible  to  suppose 
.hat  the  penetration  of  Decius  had  discovered  pride  under  the 
disguise  of  humility,  or  that  he  could  foresee  the  temporal  do- 
minion which  might  insensibly  arise  from  the  claims  of  spiritual 
authority,  we  might  be  less  surprised,  that  he  should  consider 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  most  formidable  rivals  to 
those  of  Augustus. 

The  adnoinistration  of  Valerian  was  distinguished  by  a 
levity  and  inconstancy  ill  suited  to  the  gravity  of  the  Roman 
Censor.  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  he  surpassed  in  clem- 
ency those  princes  who  had  been  suspected  of  an  attachment 
to  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  lis- 
tening to  the  insinuations  of  a  minister  addicted  to  the  super- 
stitions of  E^ypt,  he  adopted  the  maxims,  and  imitated  the 

.  ■■  * 

^^^  Euseb.  L  vi.  c.  84.  The  story,  as  is  usual,  has  been  embellished 
by  succeeding  writers,  and  is  confuted,  with  much  superfluous  learu- 
ing,  by  Frederick  Spanheim,  (Opera  Varia,  torn,  il  p.  400,  Ac) 

*^\  Lactantius,  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  c  3,  4.  After  celebraiJnff 
the  felicity  and  increase  of  the  diurch,  under  a  long  succession  of  good 
princes,  he  adds, "  E3Ctitit  post  annps  plurimos,  execrabile  animal,  D^us, 
qui  veicaret  Eodesiam.'* 

^**  Euseb.  L  vi  c  39.  Cyprian.  EpistoL  56.  The  see  of  Rome  re* 
mained  yacant  from  the  martyrdom  of  Fabianus,  the  20th  of  January, 
A.X>.  260,  till  the  dection  of  Cornelius,  the  4th  of  June,  AD.  251 
Decius  had  probably  left  Rome,  since  he  was  killed  before  the  end  of 
that  year. 
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•eyerity,  of  his  predecessor  Decius."'  The  accession  of  Gal« 
lienus,  which  increased  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  restored 
peace  to  the  church ;  and  the  Christians  obtained  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  jreligion  by  an  edict  addressed  to  the  bishops,  and 
conceived  in  such  terms  as  seemed  to  acknowledge  their  office 
wd  public  character."*  The  ancient  laws,  without  being  for- 
mally repealed,  were  suffered  to  sink  into  obhvion ;  and  (ex- 
cepting ofolj  some  hostile  intentions  which  are  attributed  to  the 
emperor  Aurelian"*)  the  disciples  of  Christ  passed  above  forty 
years  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  far  more  dangerous  to  their 
virtue  than  the  severest  trials  of  persecution. 

The  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  filled  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Antioch,  while  the  East  was  in  the  hands  of  Odena- 
thus  and  Zenobia,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  times.  The  wealth  of  that  prelate  was  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  since  it  was  neither  derived 
from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  nor  acquired  by  the  arts 
of  honest  industry.  But  Paul  considered  the  service  of  the 
church  as  a  very  lucrative   professiion."*      His   ecclesiastical 

"•  Euseb.  L  viL  c  10.  Mosheim  (p.  548)  has  very  clearly  shown 
that  the  praefect  Macrianus,  and  the  Egyptian  MagrUt  are  one  and  the 
same  person. 

^^^  Eusebius  (L  viL  c.  18)  gives  us  a  Greek  version  of  this  Latin  edict, 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  concise.  By  another  edict,  he  directed 
that  the  Ccemeteria  should  be  restored  to  the  Christians. 

1**  Euseb.  L  viL  a  30.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  6.  Hieronym.  in 
Chron.'^p.  177.  Orosius,  1.  vii  c  23.  Their  language  is  in  general  so 
ambiguous  and  incorrect,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  far 
AureUan  had  carried  his  intentions  before  he  was  assassinated.  Most 
of  the  modems  (except  DodweU,  Dissertat.  Oyprian.  vi.  64)  have  seized 
the  occasion  of  gaining  a  few  extraordinary  martyrs.* 

^''  Paul  was  better  pleased  with  the  title  of  Ducenaritia,  than  with 
that  of  bishop.  The  Xhicenariua  was  an  Imperial  procurator,  so  called 
from  his  salaiy  of  two  hundred  SestertiOf  or  1600/.  a  year.  (See 
Salmatius  ad  Hisi  August  p.  124.)  Some  critics  suppose  that  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  had  actually  obtained  such  an  office  from  Zenobia, 

*  Dr.  Lardner  has  detailed,  with  his  usual  impartiality,  all  that  has 
oome  down  to  us  relating  to  the  persecution  of  Aar^ian,  and  concludes 
by  sa^g,  "  Upon  more  carefully  examining  the  words  of  Eusebius,  and 
observing  the  accounts  of  other  aatliors,  learned  men  have  generally,  and, 
as  1  think,  very  judiciously,  determined,  that  Aarelian  not  only  intended, 
but  did  actually  persecute :  but  his  persecution  was  shoit,  he  having  died 
soon  after  the  publication  of  his  edicts."  Heathen  Test  3.  xxxvi. — Bas- 
nage  positively  pronounces  the  same  opinion :  Non  intentatum  modo,  sed 
cxecutum  qu6que  brevissimo  tempore  mandatum,  nobis  infixum  est  in  ani* 
Mifli    BaflD.  Ann.  275,  No.  3,  and  compare  Pagi  Ann.  272,  Nos^  4, 12,  271 
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{urkdictaoQ  was  venal  and  rapacious;  lie  extorted  frequent 
contributions  from  the  most  opulent  of  the  faithful,  and  con- 
verted to  his  own  use  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  rev- 
enue. By  his  pride  and  luxury,  the  Christian  religion  was 
rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles.  His  council 
chamber  and  his  throne,  the  splendor  with  which  he  appeared 
in  public,  the  suppliant  crowd  who  solicited  his  attention,  the 
multitude  of  letters  and  petitions  to  which  he  dictated  his 
answers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry  of  business  in  which  he  was 
involved,  were  circumstances  much  better  suited  to  the  state 
of  a  civil  magistrate,^'^  than  to  the  humility  of  a  primitive 
bishop.  When  he  harangued  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  Paul 
affected  the  figurative  style  and  the  theatrical  gestures  of  an  Asi- 
atic sophist,  while  the  ci^edral  resounded  wiUi  the  loudest  and 
most  extravagant  acclamations  in  the  praise  of  his  divine  elo- 
quence. Against  those  who  resisted  his  power,  or  refused  to 
flatter  his  vanity,  the  prelate  of  Antioch  was  arrogant,  rigid, 
and  inexorable ;  but  he  relaxed  the  discipline,  and  lavished  the 
treasures  of  the  church  on  his  dependent  clergy,  who  were 
permitted  to  imitate  their  master  in  the  gratification  of  every 
sensual  appetite.  For  Paul  indulged  himself  very  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  he  had  received  into  the  episcopal 
palace  two  young  and  beautiful  women  as  the  constant  com 
panions  of  his  leisure  moments.'*^ 

Notwithstanding  these  scandalous  vices,  if  Paul  of  Samo- 
^ata  had  preserved  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  faith,  his  reign 
over  the  capital  of  Sjnia  would  Lave  ended  only  with  his  life ; 
and  had  a  seasonable  persecution  intervened,  an  effort  of 
courage  might  perhaps  have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  saints 
and  martyrs.*     Some  nice  and  subtle  errors,  which  he  impru- 

^ ■■     ■       — ^— ^^^»^^_  ■■■^■^— ^jlll        ■■■!  ■■■■■  ■■■■—  ^.W— ^        II  I  I  ■  1^— ^^M^l 

while  others  cooaider  it  only  as  a  figurative  expression  of  hi«  pomp 
and  insolence. 

"^  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  those  times ;  and  the  clergy  some- 
times bought  what  they  intended  to  selL  It  appears  that  the  bishoprie 
of  Carthage  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named  Lucilla,  for 
her  servant  Majorinus.  Theprice  was  400  FoUet,  (Monument  Anttq. 
ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  263.)  S^ery  Follis  contained  126  pieces  of  silver, 
and  the  whole  sum  may  be  computed  at  about  2400/. 

*"•  If  we  are  desirous  of  extenuating  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  must 
suspect  the  assembled  bishops  of  the  East  of  publishing  the  most 
mJEuicious  calumnies  in  circular  epistles  addressed  to  all  the  churches  cf 
Uie  empire,  (ap.  Euseb.  L  vii.  c.  SO.) 

■       ■  ■ ...    -P.I     ■■  ^ 

*  It  appears,  nev  ^rtfaelciw,  that  the  vioes  and  iBUDoralities  of  Paul  of 
Bamosata  had  much  weight  in  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  bv 
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dently  adopted  and  obstinately  maintained,  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and  indignation  of 
the  Ekstem  churches.'*'  From  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  the 
bishops  were  in  arms  and  in  motion.  Several  councils  were 
held,  confutations  were  published,  excommunications  were 
pronounced,  ambiguous  explanations  were  by  turns  accepted 
and  refused,  treaties  were  concluded  and  violated,  and  at 
length  Paul  of  Samosata  was  degraded  from  his  episcopal 
cluuracter,  by  the  sentence  of  seventy  or  eighty  bishops,  who 
assembled  for  that  purpose  at  Antioch,  and  who,  without  con- 
sulting the  rights  of  the  clergy  or  people,  appointed  a  succes- 
sor by  their  own  authority.  The  manifest  irregularity  of  this 
proceeding  increased  the  numbers  of  the  discontented  Action ; 
and  as  Paul,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  arts  of  courts,  had 
insinuated  himself  into  the  fistvor  of  Zenobia,  he  maintained 
above  four  years  the  possession  of  the  episcopal  house  and 
oflSce.*  The  victory  of  Aurelian  changed  the  face  of  the 
East,  and  the  two  contending  parties,  who  applied  to  each 
other  the  epithets  of  schism  and  heresy,  were  either  com- 
manded or  permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  conqueror.  This  public  and  very  singular  trial  affords 
a  convincing  proof  that  the  existence,  the  property,  the  priv- 
ileges, and  the  internal  policy  of  the  Christians,  were  acknowl- 
edged, if  not  by  the  laws,  at  least  by  the  magistrates,  of  the 
empire.  As  a  Pagan  and  as  a  soldier,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  Aurelian  should  enter  into  the  discussion, 
whether  the  sentiments  of  Paul  or  those  of  his  adversaries 
were  most  agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the  orthodox 
£Edth.  His  determination,  however,  was  founded  on  the  gen- 
eral principles  of   equity   and  reason.     He  considered  the 

'*'  His  heresy  (like  those  of  Noetns  and  Sabellins,  in  the  same 
eentory)  tended  to  confound  the  mysterious  distinction  of  the  divine 
persons    See  Mosheim,  p.  702,  isc 


^  bishops.  The  object  of  the  letter,  addressed  by  the  synod  to  the  bishops 
r^  Borne  and  Alexazulria,  was  to  inform  them  of  the  change  in  the  faith  of 
Panl,  the  altercations  and  disoossions  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  as  well  as 
if  his  morals  and  the  whole  of  his  oondact  Easeb.  Hist  Sod.  1.  viL 
u  XXX.--G. 

*  "  Her  fiEKVorite,  (Zenobia's,)  Panl  of  Samosata,  seems  to  have  entertained 
«>nie  views  of  attempting  a  union  between  Judaism  and  Christiani^ ;  both 
sarties  rejected  the  unnatural  alliance."  Hist  of  Jews,  iii.  175,  and  Jost 
^tefldiidste  der  Israeliter,  iv.  167.  The  protection  of  the  severe  Zcnohia  is 
Ihe  on^  fircomstanoe  which  may  raise  a  doubt  of  the  notorions  immorality 
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bishops  of  Italy  as  the  most  impartial  and  respectable  jndgea 
among  the  Christians,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
they  had  unanimously  approved  the  sentence  of  the  council, 
he  acquiesced  in  their  opinion,  and  immediately  g^ve  orders 
that  Paul  should  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  temporal  pos* 
sessions  belonging  to  an  office,  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
liis  brethren,  he  had  been  regularly  deprived.  But  while  we 
applaud  the  justice,  we  should  not  overlook  the  poUcy,  of  Att« 
relian,  who  was  desirous  of  restoring  and  cementing  the  de- 
pendence of  the  provinces  on  the  capital,  by  every  means 
which  could  bind  the  interest  or  prejudices  of  any  part  of  his 
subjects."* 

Amidst  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  empire,  the  Chris- 
tians still  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity;  and  notwith- 
standing a  celebrated  sera  of  martyrs  has  been  deduced  from 
the  accession  of  Diocletian,"*  the  new  system  of  policy, 
introduced  and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  that  prince, 
continued,  during  more  than  eighteen  years,  to  breathe  the 
mildest  and  most  liberal  spirit  of  religious  toleration.  The 
mind  of  Diocletian  himself  was  less  adapted  indeed  to  specu- 
lative inquiries,  than  to  the  active  labors  of  war  and  government 
His  prudence  rendered  him  averse  to  any  great  innovation, 
and  though  his  temper  was  not  very  susceptible  of  zeal  or 
enthusiasm,  he  always  maintained  an  habitual  regard  for  the 
ancient  deities  of  the  empire.  But  the  leisure  of  the  two 
empresses,  of  his  wife  Prisca,  and  of  Valeria,  his  daughter, 
permitted  them  to  listen  with  more  attention  and  respect  to 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  in  every  age  has  acknowl- 
edged its  important  obligations  to  female  devotion,"'    The 


*'*  Euseb.  Hist  Ecclesiast  L  vil  c.  80.  TVe  are  entirely  indebted  to 
him  for  the  curious  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 

*'^  The  ^ra  of  Martyrs,  which  is  still  in  us^  among  the  Oopts  and 
the  Abyflsiniana,  must  he  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  August  A.  D. 
284 ;  as  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  nineteen  days  earlier 
than  the  real  ^{accession  of  Diocletian.  See  Dissertation  Preliminaire  a 
TArt  de  verifier  les  Dates.* 

>>>  The  expression  of  Lactantius,  (de  M.  P.  c  15,)  "sacrificio  pollai 
coegit/'  implies  their  antecedent  conversion  to  the  fai(h,  but  does  not 
leem  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Mosheim,  (p.  912,)  that  they  had  been 
privAtely  baptized 

*  On  the  sera  of  martyrs  see  the  very  curioas  dissertationa  of  Moot, 
Letnmne  on  some  recently  discovered  inscriptions  in  Egypt  taid  Nvbia,  p 
IM,  4cc. — M. 
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principal  eunuchs,  Luciao"'  and  Dorotheiis,  Gorgonios  aLd 
Andrew,  who  attended  the  person,  possessed  the  favor,  and 
governed  the  household  of  Diocletian,  protected  by  their  pow- 
erful influence  the  feith  which  they  had  embraced.  Their 
example  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  most  considerable 
officers  of  the  palace,  who,  in  their  respective  stations,  had 
Ihe  care  of  the  Imperial  ornaments,  of  the  robes,  of  the  fur- 
niture, of  the  jewels,  and  even  of  the  private  treasury;  and, 
though  it  might  sometimes  be  incumbent  on  them  to  accompany 
the  emperor  when  he  sacrificed  in  the  temple,^'^  they  enjoyed, 
with  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  slaves,  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his  col- 
leagues frequently  conferred  the  most  important  offices  on 
those  persons  who  avowed  their  abhorrence  for  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  but  who  had  displayed  abilities  proper  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state.  The  bishops  held  an  honorable  rank  in 
their  respective  provinces,  and  were  treated  with  distinction 
and  respect,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  magistrates 
themselves.  Almost  in  every  city,  the  ancient  churches  were 
found  insuffident  to  contain  &e  increasing  multitude  of  prose- 
lytes ;  and  in  their  place  more  stately  and  capacious  edifices 
were  erected  for  the  public  wcM^hip  of  the  faithful.  The  cor- 
ruption of  manners  and  principles,  so  forcibly  lamented  by 
Eusebius,"*  may  be  considered,  not  only  as  a  consequence, 
but  as  a  proof,  of  the  hberty  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  and 
abused  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Prosperity  had  relaxed 
the  nerves  of  discipline.  Fraud,  envy,  and  malice  prevailed 
in  every  congregation.  The  presbyters  aspired  to  the  epis- 
copal office,  which  every  day  became  an  object  more  worthy 
of  their  ambition.  The  bishops,  who  contended  with  each 
other  for  ecclesiastical  pieeminence,  appeared  by  their  con- 
duct to  claim  a  secular  and  tyrannical  power  in  the  church ; 
and  the  lively  feith  which  still  distinguished  the  Christians  from 
the  Gentiles,  was  showri  much  less  in  their  lives,  than  in  theii 
controversial  writings. 

^**  M.  de  Tillemont  (Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  v.  part  I  p.  11* 
12)  has  quoted  from  the  Spicilegium  of  Dom  Luc  d'Ardieri  a  yen 
enrious  instruction  which  Bishop  Theonas  composed  for  the  use  oi 
Ludan. 

"*  Lactantius,  de  M.  P.  c.  10. 

"'  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclesiast  L  viii.  c.  1.  The  reader  who  consulti 
the  original  will  not  accuse  me  of  heightening  the  picture.  Eustblui 
was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  aoceaaiQa  of  the  emperor  J>io 
detian. 

n* 
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Noiwith&tanding  ibis  seemiDg  security,  an  attentive  observer 
migbt  discern  some  symptoms  tbat  threatened  the  cburcb  with 
a  more  violent  persecution  tban  any  which  she  had  yet 
endured.  The  zeal  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Christians 
awakened  the  Polytbeists  from  their  supine  indifference  in  the 
cause  of  those  deities,  whom  custom  and  education  had  taught 
them  to  revere.  The  mutual  provocations  of  a  religious  war^ 
which  had  already  continued  above  two  hundred  years,  exas- 
perated the  animosity  of  the  contending  parties.  The  Pagans 
were  incensed  at  the  rashness  of  a  recent  and  obscure  seet^ 
which  presumed  to  accuse  their  countrymen  of  error,  and  to 
devote  their  ancestors  to  eternal  misery.  The  habits  of  justi- 
fying the  popular  m3rthology  against  the  invectives  of  an 
implacable  enemy,  produced  in  their  minds  some  sentiments 
of  &ith  and  reverence  for  a  system  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  with  the  most  careless  levity.  The 
supernatural  powers  assumed  by  the  church  inspired  at  Uie  same 
time  terror  and  emulation.  The  followers  of  the  established 
religion  intrenched  themselves  behind  a  similar  fortification  of 
prodigies ;  invented  new  modes  of  sacrifice,  of  expiation,  and 
of  initiation;"*  attempted  to  revive  the  credit  of  their  expiring 
oracles ;  "^  and  listened  with  eager  credulity  to  every  impostor, 
who  flattered  their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  wonders."*  Both 
parties  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  those  miracles 

"*  We  mi^ht  quote,  amoBg  a  great  natnber  of  instances,  the  my8> 
terioufl  worship  of  MyUiras,*  and  the  Taorobolia;  the  latter  of  whidi 
became  fiishionable  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  (see  a  Dissertation 
of  M.  de  Boze,  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
il  p.  448.)  The  romance  of  Apuleius  is  as  full  of  devotioa  as  of 
satire. 

^"  The  impostor  Alexander  very  strongly  recommended  the  oracle 
of  Trophonius  at  Mallos,  and  those  of  Apollo  at  Olaros  and  Miletus, 
(Ludan,  tom.  ii.  p.  236,  edit  Reitz.)  The  last  of  these,  whose  sin- 
gular history  would  furnish  a  very  curious  episode,  was  consulted  by 
Diocletian  before  he  published  his  edicts  of  persecution,  (Lactantius, 
de  M.  P.  a  11.) 

^**  Besides  the  ancient  stories  of  Pythagoras  and  Aristeas,  the  cures 
performed  at  the  shrine  of  .^sculapius,  and  the  &bles  related  of  Apol- 
ionius  of  Tyana,  were  frequently  opposed  to  the  miracles  of  Chnst; 
though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner,  (see  Testimonies,  voL  iii  p.  268, 
852,)  that  when  Philostratus  composed  the  life  of  Apollonius,  ne  had 
ix>  such  intention. 

*  CIn  the  eztrsordiBanr  proMss  of  the  Mitfariac  rites,  in  the  West,  sas 
De  Ovigniaiid's  translation  of  Crenzer,  voL  i.  p.  365,  and  Note  9.  teas.  L 
tart  8,  p.  738,  &c.— Bi. 
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which  were  claimed  by  their  adversaries ;  and  while  th^ 
were  contented  with  ascribing  them  to  the  arts  of  ma^o^  and 
to  the  power  of  dsemons,  they  mutually  concurred  in  restoring 
and  establishing  the  reign  of  superstition."*  Philosophy,  her 
most  dangerous  enemy,  was  now  converted  into  her  most  use- 
ful ally.  The  groves  of  the  academy,  the  gardens  of  Epicurus, 
and  even  the  portico  of  the  Stoics,  were  almost  deserted,  as  so 
many  different  schools  of  scepticism  or  impiety ;  ^^  and  many 
among  the  Romans  were  desirous  that  the  writings  of  Cicero 
should  be  condemned  and  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate/^^  The  prevailing  sect  of  the  new  Platonidans  judged 
it  prudent  to  connect  themselves  with  the  priests,  whom  peiv 
haps  they  despised,  against  the  Christians,  whom  they  had 
reason  to  fear.  These  foshionable  Philosophers  prosecuted  the 
design  of  extracting  aUegorical  wisdom  from  the  fictions  of  the 
Greek  poets ;  instituted  mysterious  rites  of  devotion  for  the 
use  of  their  chosen  disciples ;  recommended  the  worship  of  Ihe 
ancient  gods  as  the  emblems  or  ministers  of  the  Supreme 
Deity,  and  composed  against  the  faith  of  the  gospel  many  elab* 
orate  treatises,^*'  whidi  have  since  been  committed  to  the 
flames  by  the  prudence  of  orth6dox  emperors.*^' 
^Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  and  the  humanity  of  Con- 
stantius  inclined  them  to  preserve  inviolate  the  maxims  of 

^^  It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Christian  fathers,  by 
BdaxywledgiDg  the  Bupernatnral,  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal  part 
of  Paganism,  destroy  with  their  own  hands  the  great  advantage  which 
we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the  Uberal  concessions  of  oar  adver- 
saries. 

^*^  Julian  (p.  801,  edit  Spanheim)  expresses  a  pious  joy,  that  the 
providence  of  the  gods  had  extinguished  the  unpious  sects,  and  for  the 
most  part  destroyed  the  books  of  the  P^honians  and  Epicureans, 
which  had  been  very  numerous,  since  Epicurus  himself  composed  no 
less  than  800  volumes.    See  Diogenes  Laertius,  1.  x.  c.  26. 

^*^  Ouroque  alios  audiam  mussitare  indignanter,  et  dicere  oppjortere 
statui  per  Senatum,  aboleantur  ut  hsec  scripta,  quibus  Cnristiana 
Religio  comprobetur,  et  vetustatis  opprimatur  auctoritas.  Amobius 
adversus  Gentes,  L  iil  p  108,  104.  He  adds  very  properly,  Erroris 
convincite  Ciceronem  . . .  nam  intercipere  scripta,  et  publicatam  yelle 
idbmeigere  leddonem,  non  est  Deum  defenaere  sea  yeritatis  testifi- 
cationem  timere. 

"•  lActantius  (Divin.  Institnt  L  v.  c  2,  8)  gives  a  very  dear  and 
spirited  account  of  two  of  these  philosophic  adversaries  of  the  fidth. 
Ijie  hirge  treatise  of  Porphyry  against  the  Christians  consisted  of 
thirty  books,  and  was  composea  in  SicQy  about  the  year  270. 

'**  See  Socrates,  Hist  liodestast  L I  c.  9,  and  Godez  JostflMB.  L  i 
tiiiLS. 
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loleratioD,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their  two  associates, 
Maxiinian  and  Galerius,  entertained  the  most  implacable  aver- 
sioxrxfor  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Christians.  The  minds 
of  those  princes  had  never  been  enlightened  by  science; 
education  had  never  softened  their  temper.  They  owed  their 
greatness  to  their  swords,  and  in  their  most  elevated. fortunes 
they  still  retained  their  superstitious  prejudices  of  soldiers  and 
peasants.  In  the  general  administration  of  the  provinces  they 
obeyed  the  laws  which  their  benefiactor  had  established ;  but 
they  frequently  found  occasions  of  exercising  within  their  camp 
and  palaces  a  secret  persecution,"*  for  which  the  imprudent 
zeal  of  the  Christians  sometimes  offered  the  most  specious 
pretences.  A  sentence  of  death  was  executed  upon  Maxi- 
milianus,  an  African  youth,  who  had  been  produced  by  his 
own  father*  before  the  magistrate  as  a  sufficient  and  legal 
recruit,  but  who  obstinately  persisted  in  declaring,  that  his 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  embi*ace  the  profession 
of  a  soldier."'  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  gov- 
ernment should  suffer  the  action  of  Marcellus  the  Centurion  to 
pass  with  impunity.  On  the  day  of  a  public  festival,  that 
officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  arms,  and  the  ensigns  of  his 

' ■      '       III         I  .   ^ . 

'^*  Eusebius,  L  viiL  c.  4,  a  1*7.  He  limits  the  number  of  military 
martyrs,  by  a  remarkable  expression,  (anavibif  rovrbn^  eU  vov  koI  Sev- 
reposy^  (k  which  neither  his  Latin  nor  French  trandator  have  rendered 
the  energy.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  EuseUus,  and  the 
silence  of  Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Sulpicius,  Orosius,  &c^  it  has  been 
long  believed,  that  the  Tliebaean  legion,  consisting  of  6000  Christians, 
suffered  martyrdom  by  the  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pennine  Alps.  The  story  was  first  published  about  the  middle  of  ili« 
5th  century,  by  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  from  cer* 
tain  persons,  who  received  it  from  Isaac,  bishop  of  Geneva^  who  is  said 
to  have  received  it  from  Theodore,  bishop  of  Octodurum.  The  abbey 
of  St  Maurice  still  subsists,  a  rich  monument  of  the  credulity  of  Sigis* 
mund,  Jdng  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  m  xzxvith 
volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  Baisoanfie^jp.  42T — 464. 

^*^  See  the  Acta  Sinceca,  p.  299.  The  accounts  of  his  martyrdom, 
and  that  of  Marcellus,  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authenticity. 


*  M.  Guizot  criticizes  Gibbon's  accoimt  of  this  incident  He  sapposes  that 
Maximilian  was  not  "  produced  by  his  father  as  a  recrait,"  bat  was  obliged 
to  appear  by  the  law,  which  compelled  the  eons  of  soldiers  to  serve 
at  21  years  old.  Was  not  this  a  law  of  Constantine  ?  Neither  does  this 
arcamstance  appear  in  the  acts.  His  father  had  clearly  expected  him  to 
aerret  as  he  had  oonght  him  a  new  dress  for  tl-je  occasdon ;  yet  he  refased  to 
fbroe  the  consci^ioe  of  his  son,  and  ^vhen  Maximilian  was  oondomned  to 
death,  the  father  retomed  home  in  Joy,  Uessing  God  lor  having  bestowod 
faim  each  a  son. — ^M. 
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office,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  Wiflild  obey 
none  but  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  King,  and  XhaJt.  he  renounced 
forever  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  and  the  service  of  an  idola- 
trous master.  The  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  recovered  from  theii 
astonishment,  secured  the  person  of  Marcellus.  He  was  ex- 
amined in  the  city  of  Tingi  by  the  president  of  that  part  of 
Mauritania;  and  as  he  was  convicted  by  his  own  confession,  he 
was  condemned  and  beheaded  for  the  crime  of  desertion.''' 
Examples  of  such  a  nature  savor  much  less  of  religious  persecution 
than  of  martial  or  even  civil  law ;  but  they  served  to  alienate 
the  mind  of  the  emperors,  to  justify  the  severity  of  Galeriua, 
who  dismissed  a  great  number  of  Christian  officers  from  theit 
employments ;  and  to  authorize  the  opinion,  that  a  sect  of  en- 
thusiastics,  which  avowed  principles  so  repugnant  to  the  public 
safety,  must  either  remain  useless,  or  would  soon  become  dan- 
gerous, subjects  of  the  empire. 

^After  the  success  of  the  Persian  war  had  raised  the  hopes 
and  the  reputation  of  Galerius,  he  passed  a  winter  with  Dio- 
cletian in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia ;  and  the  fate  of  Christian- 
ity became  ih%  object  of  their  secret  consultations.*^^  The 
experienced  emperor  was  still  inclined  to  pursue  measures 
of  lenity;  and  though  he  readily  consented  to  exclude  the 
Christians  from  holding  any  employments  in  the  household 
or  the  army,  he  urged  in  tha  strongest  terms  the  danger  as 
well  as  cruelty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  those  deluded  fanatics. 
Galerius  at  length  extorted  J  from  him   the  permission  of 

"•  Acta  Sincera,  p.  802  * 

^^  Be  M.  P.  c.  11.  Lactantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  thia 
little  treatise)  was,  at  that  time,  an  inhabitant  of  Nicomedia ;  but  it 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  acquire  so  accurate  a  Imowl- 
edge  of  what  passed  in  the  Imperial  cabinetf 


*  M.  Gai20t  here  justly  obeervee,  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  sacriliciog 
to  the  gods,  which  induced  Marcellus  to  act  in  this  manner. — Jkl. 

t  Lactantius,  who  was  subsequently  chosen  by  Constantine  to  educate 
Crispus,  might  easily  have  learned  these  details  from  Constantine  himself) 
alretuiy  of  sufficient  age  to  interest  himself  in  the  afiairs  of  the  government, 
and  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  best  information. — G. 

This  assumes  the  doubtful  point  of  the  authorship  of  the  Treatise. — ^M. 

f  This  permission  was  not  extorted  from  Diocletian;  he  Ux>k  the  stqp 
of  his  own  accord.  Lactantius  says,  m  trath,  Nee  tamen  deflectere  potnil 
(Diocletianus)  prsecipitis  hominis  insaniam;  placuit  ergo  amicorum  sen* 
tentiam  experiri.  (I>e  Mort.  Pers.  c.  11^  But  this  measure  was  in 
aoocvdance  widi  the  artificial  character  of  Diocletian,  who  wished  to  hav<» 
the  appearance  of  doing  ^food  bv  his  own  impulse,  and  evil  by  the  impulse 
if  of  fad  i.    Nam  esnt  hujus  mfllitisB,  cum  bonum  quid  faoere  decrevisseti 
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tmnmoning  a  ooancil,  composed  of  a  few  persons  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state. 
The  important  question  was  agitated  in  their  presence,  and 
those  ambitious  courtiers  easily  discerned,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  them  to  second,  by  their  ^oquence,  the  importunate 
violence  of  the  Caesar.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  they  insisted 
on  every  topic  which  might  interest  the  pride,  the  piety,  or  the 
fears,  of  their  sovereign  in  the  destruction  of  Christianity. 
Perhaps  they  represented,  that  the  glorious  work  of  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  empire  was  left  imperfect,  as  long  as  an  inde- 
pendent people  was  permitted  to  subsist  and  multiply  in  the 
neart  of  the  provinces.  The  Christians,  (it  might  specially 
be  alleged,)  renouncing  the-  gods  and  the  institutions  of  Rome, 
had  constituted  a  distinct  republic,  which  might  yet  be  sup- 
pressed before  it  had  acquired  any  military  force ;  but  which 
was  already  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  was 
possessed  of  a  public  treasure,  and  was  intimately  connected 
m  all  its  parts  by  the  frequent  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  to 
whose  decrees  their  numerous  and  opulent  congregations  yield- 
ed an  implicit  obedience.  Arguments  like  these  may  seem  to 
have  determined  the  rehictant  mind  of  Diocletian  to  embrace 
«  new  system  of  persecution ;  but  though  we  may  suspect,  it 
IS  not  in  our  power  to  relate,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace, 
the  private  views  and  resentmaits,  the  jealousy  of  women  or 
eunuchs,  and  all  those  trifling  but  decisive  causes  which  so 
often  influence  the  fate  of  empires,  and  the  councils  of  the 
wisest  monarchs.^^' 

'^  The  only  circumstance  which  we  can  dbcover,  is  the  devotioo 
and  jealousy  of  the  mother  of  Oalerius.  She  is  described  by  Lactan- 
Snis,  as  Deorum  montium  cultriz ;  mulier  admodum  superstitiosa.  She 
had  a  great  influence  over  her  son,  and  was  offended  by  the  disregard 
of  some  of  her  Christian  servants.* 


sine  consilio  faciebat,  at  ipse  landaretur.  Cam  aatem  malam.  quoniam  id 
repreheadendam  sciebat,  la  coosiliam  nialtos  advocabat,  at  alioram  calpa 
adacriberetar  (|aic(^id  ipse  deliqaerat  Lact  ib.  Eatropias  says  likewise^ 
Miratus  callide  fait,  sagax  preterea  et  admodam  sabtilis  ingenio,  et  qoi 
severitatem  saam  aliend,  invidid  vellet  explere.    Eatrop.  ix.  c.  26. — G. 

The  nuumer  in  which  the  coarse  and  unfriendly  pencil  of  the  author  of  tfio 
Treatise  de  Mort.  Pers.  has  drawn  the  character  of  Diocletian,  seems  Iiuxmi- 
fifltent  with  this  proibund  subtilty.  Many  readers  will  perhaps  agree  with 
Gibbon.— M. 

*  This  disregard  consisted  in  the  Christians  ftsting  and  pmying 
faistead  of  participating  in  the  banquets  and  sacrifices  which  she  oele- 
iirated  with  ihe  Pagans.  Dapibus  sacrificabat  pasne  quotidie,  ac  vicarBs 
snis  epulis  exhibebat    Christiani  abstinebant,  et  illA  cam  gentibus  epa* 
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The  pleasure  of  the  emperois  was  at  length  signified  to  the 
Christians,  who,  during  the  course  of  {his  melancholy  winter, 
had  expected,  with  anxiety,  the  result  of  so  many  secret  con- 
sultations. The  twenty-third  of  February,  which  coincided 
with  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Terminalia,'^'  was  appointed 
(whether  from  accident  or  desigpi)  to  set  bounds  to  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  the  Pneto- 
rian  praefect,'**  accompanied  by  several  generals,  tribunes, 
and  officers  of  the  revenue,  repaired  V>  the  principal  church 
of  Nicomedia,  which  was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  most 
populous  and  beautiful  part  of  the  city.  The  doors  were 
instantly  broke  open ;  they  rushed  into  the  sanctuary ;  and  as 
they  searched  in  vain  for  some  visible  object  of  worship,  they 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  committing  to  the 
flames  the  volumes  of  the  holy  Scripture.  The  ministers  of 
Diocletian  were  followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  guards  and 
pioneers,  who  marched  in  order  of  battle,  and  were  provided 
with  all  the  instruments  used  in  the  destruction  of  fortified 
cities.  By  their  incessant  labor,  a  sacred  edifice,  which 
towered  above  the  Imperial  palace,  and  had  long  «x<nted 
the  indignation  and  envy  of  the  Gentiles,  was  in  a  few  hours 
levelled  with  the  ground.^" 

^^^The  next  day  the  general  edict  of  persectttion  was  pub- 
fished;***  and  though  Diocletian,  still  averse  to  the  efifusion 
tff  blood,  had  moderated  the  fury  of  Galeriu^  who  proposed, 
that*  every  one  refusing  to  offer  sacrifice  should  immediately 
be  burnt  alive,  the  penalties  inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Christians  might  be  deemed  sufficiently  rigorous  and  efl^tuaL 
It  was  enacted,  that  their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  should  be  demolished  to  their  foundations ;  and  the 

^**  Tbe  worship  and  festival  of  the  god  Terminus  are  elegantly 
illustrated  by  M.  de  Boze,  M6m.  de  rAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i. 
p50. 

1^  In  our  only  MS.  of  Laetantius,  we  read  profectut ;  but  reason,  and 
the  authority  (^  all  the  critics,  allow  us,  instead  of  that  w^rd,  which 
destrop  the  sense  of  the  passage,  to  substitute  pngfectu^ 

"^  Lactantiua,  de  M.  r,  c  12,  gives  a  very  bvely  picture  of  th« 
destruction  of  the  church. 

^**  Mosheim,  (p.  922 — 926,)  from  many  scattered  passages  of  Iao- 
tantius  and  Eutebius,  has  collected  a  very  just  and  accurate  notion 
of  this  edict'  though  he  sometimes  deviates  into  conjecture  and 
refinement 

kuiCe^  jejaniis  hi  et  watioiihas  insistebant;  hinc  ooncepit  odium  adrc^wM 
•oa.    lact  de  Hist  Pers.  o  ll.->a. 
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punishment  of  death  was  denounced  against  all  who  should 
presume  to  hold  any  secret  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship.  The  philosophers,  who  now  assumed  the 
unworthy  office  of  directing  the  bUnd  zeal  of  persecution,  had 
diligently  studied  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  ami  as  they  were  not  ignorant  that  the  speculatiye 
doctrines  of  the  &ith  were  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  of  the  evangelists,  and  of  the  apostles, 
they  most  probably  suggested  the  order,  that  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  should  deliver  all  their  sacred  books  into  the  hands 
of  the  magistratbe ;  who  were  commanded,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  burn  them  in  a  public  and  solemn  manner.  By. 
the  sanxe  edict,  the  property  of  the  church  was  at  once  con- 
fiscated ;  and  the  st^eral  parts  of  which  it  might  consist  wero 
either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  united  to  the  Imperial  do- 
main, bestowed  on  the  cities  and  corporations,  or  granted  to 
the  solicitations  of  rapacious  courtiers.  After  tdking  such 
effectual  measures  to  abolisb  the  worship,  and  to  dissolve  the 
government  of  the  Christians,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
subject  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships  the  condition  of  those 
perverse  individuals  who  should  still  reject  the  religion  of 
nature,  of  Rome,  and  of  their  ancestors.  Persons  of  a  liberal 
birth  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  honors  or 
employments;  slaves  were  forever  deprived  of  the  hopes  of 
freedom,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  judges  were  authoriaad  to 
hear  and  to  determine  every  action  that  was  brought  against 
a  Christian.  But  the  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  com- 
plain of  any  injury  which  they  themselves  had  suffered;  and 
thus  those  unfortunate  sectaries  were  exposed  to  the  severity, 
while  they  were  excluded  from  the  benefits,  of  public  justice. 
This  new  species  of  martyrdom,  so  painful  and  lingering,  so 
obscure  and  ignominious,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  proper  to 
weary  the  constancy  of  the  fsiithful:  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  .passions  and  interest  of  mankind  were  disposed  on 
this  occasion  to  second  the  designs  of  the  emperors.  But  the 
policy  of  a  ^J^ll-ordered  government  must  sometimes  have 
ipterposed  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Christians ;  *  nor  was  it 
poEsible  for  the  Roman  princes  entirely  to  remove  the  appre- 
hension of  punishment,  or  to  connive  at  every  act  of  fraud 

*  TluB  wants  proof.    Tbe  edict  of  Diocletian  was  executed  in  all  its  rig  w 
iorfaig  the  rest  of  his  leigc.    Enseh.  Hist  Eccl.  1.  viii.  c.  13.— 0. 
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aod  Tiolenc^y  without  exposing  their  own  authority  and  the 
rest  of  their  subjects  to  the  most  alarming  dangers.*" 

This  edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  the  public  view,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place  of  Nicomedia,  before  it  was  torn 
down  by  the  hands  of  a  Christian,  who  expressed  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  bitterest  invectives,  his  contempt  as  well  as 
abhorrence  for  such  impious  and  tyrannical  governors.  His 
offence,  according  to  the  mildest  laws,  amounted  to  treason, 
ond  deserved  death.  And  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  a  person 
of  rank  and  education,  those  circumstances  could  serve  only 
to  aggravate  his  guilt  He  was  burnt,  or  rather  roasted,  by  a 
slow  fire*^;  and  his  executioners,  ^alous  to  revenge  the  per- 
sonal insult  which  had  been  offered  to  the  emperors,  exhausted 
every  refinement  of  cruelty,  without  being  able  to  subdue  his 

Eatience,  or  to  alter  the  steady  and  insulting  smile  which  in 
is  dying  agonies  he  still  preserved  in  his  countenance.  The 
Christians,  though  they  confessed  that  his  conduct  had  not 
been  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  prudence,  admired 
the  divine  fervor  of  his  zeal ;  and  the  excessive  commendations 
which  they  lavished  on  the  memory  of  their  hero  and  martyr, 
contributed  to  fix  a  deep  impression  of  terror  and  hatred  in  the 
mind  of  Diocletian."* 

His  fears  were  soon  alarmed  by  the  view  of  a  danger  from 
which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.  Within  fifteen  days  the 
palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  even  the  bed-chamber  of  Diocletian, 
were  twice  in  flames ;  and  though  both  times  they  were  extin- 
guished without  any  material  damage,  the  singular  repetition 
of  the  fire  was  justly  considered  as  an  evident  proof  that  it 
had  not  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  negligence.  The  sus- 
picion naturally  fell  on  the  Christians ;  and  it  was  suggested, 
with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  those  desperate  fanatics, 
provoked  by  their  present  sufferings,  and  apprehensive  of 
impending  calamities,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  their 
faithful  brethren,  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  against  the  lives 
of  two  emperors,  whom  they  detested  as  the  irreconcilable 
-^ 

>B*  Many  ages  afterwards,  Edward  J.  p^'actised,  with  great  succeao^ 
Ihe  same  mode  of  persecution  against  the  clergy  of  England.  Set 
Hume's  History  of  England,  voL  il  p.  800,  last  4to  edition. 

^M  Xiactaiitius  only  calls  him  <|uidam,  et  si  non  recte,  magno  tamsit 
inimo,  4&c.,  c.  12.  Eusebius  (L  viii.  a  5)  adorns  him  with  eeculir  honoriL 
Neither  have  condescended  to  mention  his  name ;  but  the  Greeks  oelA 
terate  his  memory  nndcr  that  of  John.  See  Tillemont,  M^moirea  EoeU 
liastiques,  torn,  y  part  il  p.  820. 
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enemies  of  tfao  church  d  God.  Jealousy  and  resentmeiil 
prevailed  in  every  breast^  but  especially  in  that  of  Diocletian 
A  great  number  of  persons,  distinguished  either  by  the  offices 
which  they  had  filled,  or  by  the  &vor  which  they  had  enjoyed, 
were  thrown  into  prison.  Every  mode  of  torture  was  put  in 
practice,  and  the  court,  as  well  as  dty,  was  polluted  with 
many  bloody  executions.***  But  as  it  was  found  impossible 
to  extort  any  discoveiy  of  this  mjrsterious  transaction,  it 
seems  incumbent  on  us  either  to  presume  the  innocence,  or 
to  admire  the  resolution,  of  the  sufferers.  A  few  days  after- 
wards Galerius  hastily  withdrew  himself  from  Nicomedia, 
declarmg,  that  if  he  delayed  his  departure  fiom  that  devoted 
palace,  he  should  M\  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the  Christians. 
The  ecclesiastical  historians,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  a 
partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  persecution,  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  account  for  the  fears  and  dangers  of  the  emper- 
ors. Two  of  these  writers,  a  prince  and  a  rhetorician,  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  fire  of  Nicomedia.  The  one  ascribes  it 
to  lightning,  and  the  divine  wrath ;  the  other  affirms,  that  it 
was  kindled  by  the  malice  of  Galerius  himself.*^ 

As  the  edict  against  the  Chrisdans  was  designed  for  a  gen 
eral  law  of  the  whole  empire,  and  as  Diocletian  and  Galerius, 
though  they  might  not  wait  for  the  consent,  were  assured  of 
the  concurrence,  of  the  Western  princes,  it  would  appear 
more  consonant  to  our  ideas  of  policy,  that  the  governors  of 
all  the  provinces  should  have  received  secret  instructions  to 

'**  Lactantiua  de  M.  P.  c  13, 14.  Potentiasimi  quondam  Eunudu 
viecati,  per  quos  Palatiam  et  ipse  constabat  Eusebius  (L  viiL  c.  6) 
mentions  the  cruel  executions  of  the  eunuchs,  Gorgonius  and  Dorotheus, 
and  of  Anthimius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia ;  and  both  those  writers  describe, 
in  a  vague  but  tragical  manner,  the  horrid  scenes  which  were  acted 
eve*  in  the  Imperial  presence. 

'*'  See  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  and  Constantine,  ad  Coetum  Sancto- 
rum, c  XXV.  Eusebius  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  this 
tire.*    ♦  

*  As  the  hiX»i^  of  these  times  affords  us  no  example  of  any  attempts 
made  by  the  Chnstians  against  dicir  persecators,  we  naye  no  reason,  not 
the  slightest  probability,  to  attribute  to  them  the  fire  in  the  palace;  and 
the  authority  of  Constantine  and  Lactaotius  remains  to  exiAain  it  H, 
de  TiUemont  has  shown  how  they  can  be  reconciled.  Hist  des  Empe- 
reurs,  Vie  de  Diocletian,  xix. — G.  Had  it  been  done  by  a  Christian*  it 
would  probably  have  been  a  fanatic,  who  would  have  avowed  and  gknied 
in  it  Tillemont's  supposition  that  the  fire  was  first  caused  by  UghUuna; 
and  fed  and  increased  oy  the  malice  of  Ckderius.  seems  singularly  impn^ 
ab1a-^M. 
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paUish,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  this  declaration  of  war 
within  their  respective  departments.  It  was  at  least  to  be 
expected,  that  the  convenience  of  the  public  highways  and 
established  posts  would  have  enaUed  the  emperors  to  trans- 
mit their  orders  with  the  utmost  despatch  from  the  palace  of 
Nieomedia  to  the  extremities  of  the  Boman  world ;  and  that 
they  would  not  have  suflered  fifty  days  to  elapse,  before  the 
edict  was  published  in  Syria,  and  near  four  months  before  it 
was  signified  to  the  cities  of  Africa."'  This  delay  may 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cautious  temper  of  Diocletian,  who 
had  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  measures  of  persecu- 
tion, and  who  was  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment  under 
his  more  immediate  eye,  before  he  gave  way  to  the  disorders 
and  discontent  which  it  must  inevitably  occasion  in  the  distant 
provinces.  At  first,  indeed,  the  magistrates  were  restrained 
from  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  the  use  of  every  other  severity 
was  permitted,  and  even  recommended  to  their  zeal ;  nor  could 
the  Christians,  though  they  cheerfully  resigned  the  orna- 
ments- of  their  churches,  resolve  to  interrupt  their  religious 
ttsembiies,  or  to  deliver  their  sacred  books  to  the  flames. 
The  pious  obstinacy  of  Felix,  an  African  bishop,  appears  to 
have  embarrassed  the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  govern- 
ment The  curator  of  his  city  sent  him  in  chains  to  the 
proconsul.  The  proconsul  transmitted  him  to  the  Praetorian 
pnefect  of  Italy;  and  Felix,  who  disdained  even  to  give 
an  evasive  answer,  was  at  length  breaded  at  Venusia,  in 
Lucania,  a  place  on  which  the  birth  of  Horace  has  conferred 
£une.^**  This  precedent,  and  perhaps  some  Imperial  rescript, 
which  was  issued  in  consequence  of  it,  appeared  to  author- 
118  the  governors  of  provinces,  in  punishing  with  death  the 
refusal  of  tiie  OhiistiaBB  to  deliver  ap  their  mered  books. 
There  were  undoubtedly  many  persons  who  embraced  this 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  there 
were  likewise  too  many  who  purchased  an  ignominious  life, 
by  discovering  and  betraying  the  holy  Scripture  into  tfie  hands 
of  infidels.  A  great  number  even  of  bishops  and  presbyters 
acquired,  by  this  criminal  compliance,  the  opprobrious  epithet 


^"  TiUemont,  M^moires  Ecdesiast.  torn.  v.  part  i  p.  43. 

'**  See  tho  Acta  Sincera  of  Buinart»  p.  868;  those  of  Felix  of 
nubara,  or  Tibiur»  appear  much  less  corrupted  than  in  the  othM 
•Jitions,  whidi  afford  a  lively  specimen  of  legendary  liocnscL 
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of  Traditors;  and  their  offence  was  productive  of  mud: 
present  scandal  and  of  much  future  discord  in  the  African 
church."* 

The  copies  as  well  as  the  versions  of  Scripture,  were 
already  so  multiplied  in  the  empire,  that  the  most  severe 
inquisition  could  no  longer  be  attended  with  any  fatal  conse- 
quences ;  and  even  the  sacrifice  of  those  volumes,  which,  in 
every  congregation,  were  preserved  for  public  use,  required 
the  consent  of  some  treaicherous  and  unworthy  Christiana. 
But  the  ruin  of  the  churches  was  easily  effected  by  the 
authority  of  the  government,  and  by  the  labor  of  the  Pagans. 
In  some  provinces,  however,  the  magistrates  contented  them- 
selves with  shutting  up  the  places  of  religious  worship.  Il 
others,  they  more  literally  compUed  with  the  terms  of  the 
edict ;  and  after  taking  away  the  doors,  the  benches,  and  the 
pulpit,  which  they  burnt  as  it  were  in  a  funeral  pile,  they 
completely  demolished  the  remainder  of  the  edifice.^*^  It  is 
perhaps  to  this  melancholy  occasion  that  we  should  apply  a 
very  remarkable  story,  which  is  related  with  so  many  cir- 
cumstances of  variety  and  improbability,  that  it  serves  rather 
to  excite  than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  In  a  small  town  in 
Phrygia,  of  whose  name  as  well  as  situation  we  are  left  igno- 
rant, it  should  seem  that  the  magistrates  and  the  body  of  the 
people  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith ;  and  as  some  resist- 
ance might  be  apprehended  to  the  execution  of  the  edicts 
the  governor  of  the  province  was  supported  by  a  numerous 
detachment  of  legionaries.  On  their  approach  the  citizens 
threw  themselves  into  the  church,  with  the  resolution  either 
of  defending  by  arms  that  sacred  edifice,  or  of  perishing  in  its 
ruins.  They  indignantly  rejected  the  notice  and  permission 
which  was  given  Uiem  to  retire,  till  the  soldiers,  provoked  by 
their  obstinate  refusal,  set  fire  to  the  building  on  all  sides,  and 


"'  See  the  first  book  of  Optatus  of  Milevis  against  the  Donatista. 
faris,  1700,  edit.  Dupin.    He  lived  under  the  reiffu  of  Valens. 

"•  The  ancient  monuments,  published  at  3ie  end  of  Optatus, 
p.  261,  <fecL  describe,  in  a  very  drciimstantial  manner,  the  proceedings 
of  the  governors  in  the  destruction  of  churches.  They  made  a  minute 
inventory  of  the  plate,  Ac,  which  they  found  in  them.  That  of  the 
church  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  is  still  extant  It  consisted  of  two 
chalices  of  gold,  and  six  of  silver;  six  urns,  one  kettle,  seven  lampcL 
all  likewise  of  nlver ;  besides  a  hsgc  quantity  of  brass  utensils,  aiM 
wauring  apparel    . 
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eonsumed^  by  this  extraordinary  kind  of  martyrdom,  a  great 
number  of  Phrygians,  widi  their  wires  and  children.^*^ 

Some  i^ight  disturbances,  though  they  were  suppressed 
almost  a&  soon  as  excited,  in  Syria  and  the  frontiers  of 
Armenia,  afforded  the  enemies  of  the  church  a  very  plausible 
'  occasion  to  insinuate,  that  those  troubles  had  been  secretly 
fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  bishops,  who  had  already 
foi^otten  their  ostentatious  professioiiis  of  passive  and  unlim- 
ited obedience."*  The  resentment^  or  the  fears,  of  Dio- 
cletian, at  length  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  which  he  had  hitherto  preserved,  and  he  declared, 
m  a  series  of  cruel  edicts,f  his  intention  of  abolishing  the 
Christian  name.  By  the  first  of  these  edicts,  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  were  directed  to  apprehend  all  persons  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order ;  and  the  prisons,  destmed  for  the  vilest 
criminals,  were  soon  filled  with  a  multitude  of  bishops,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  readers,  and  exorcists.  By  a  second  edict, 
the  ms^trates  were  commanded  to  employ  every  method 

"*  Lactantias  (Institut.  Divin.  v.  11)  confines  the  calamity  to  the 
cmwenticttlvm,  with  its  congregation.  Eusebius  (viil  11)  extends  it 
to  a  whole  city  *  and  introduces  something  very  Uke  a  regular  siege 
His  ancient  Latin  translator,  Rufinus,  adds  the  important  circumstance 
of  the  permission  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  retiring  from  thenco 
As  Phrygia  reached  to  the  confines  of  Isauria,  it  is  possible  that  the 
restless  tamper  of  those  independent  barbarians  may  have  contributed 
to  this  misfortone. 

^">  EusebiuSy  Lviii.  ad.  M.  de  Yalois  (with  some  probability) 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  the  Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of 
Libanius ;  and  that  it  was  a  rash  attempt  of  the  tribone  Eugenius, 
who  with  only  five,  hundred  men  seized  Antioch,  and  might  perhaps 
allure  tiie  Christians  by  the  promise  of  religions  toleration.  From 
Ensebsos,  (1.  iz.  c  8,)  as  well  as  from  Moses  of  Chorene,  (Hia^ 
Armen.  1.  ii  77,  <^.,)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Christianity  was  already 
introduced  into  Armenia.  > 


*  UnivetsniB  popuium.    Lact  Inst.  Div.  v.  11. — G. 

t  He  had  alreapy  passed  them  in  his  first  edict  It  does  not  appear 
that  resentment  or  fear  had  any  share  in  the  new  persecutions:  perhaps 
they  origlnatjed  in  superstition,  and  a  specioas  apparent  respect  Ibr  it« 
ministers.  The  oracle  of  A^wllo,  consulted  by  Diocletian,  gave  no  answer; 
and  said  that  just  men  hmdered  it  from  speaking.  Constantine,  who 
assisted  at  the  ceremony,  affirnas,  with  an  oath,  that  when  questioned 
about  these  men,  the  high  priest  named  the  Ofaristians.  "  The  Emperor 
eagerly  seized  on  this  answer;  and  drew  against  the  innocent  a  swonL^ 
destined  only  to  punish  the  ^ilty :  he  instantly  issued  edicts,  writtev,  if  I 
mty  use  the  expression,  with  a  poniard;  and  ordered  the  judges  to 
employ  all  their  skill  to  invent  new  modes  of  punishment  Eoseb.  Vit 
fJaostant.  1.  i^  c  54."— G. 
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of  severity,  which  might  reclaim  them  from  their  odioui 
saperstition,  and  oblige  them  to  retam  to  the  estabfished 
worship  ci  the  goda.  This  rigorous  order  was  extended,  by 
a  subsequent  edict,  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  who  were 
exposed  to  a  violent  and  general  pemecution.^"  Instead  of 
tnose  salutary  restraints,  which  had  required  the  direct  and 
solemn  testimony  of  an  accuser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  Imperial  officers  to  discover,  to  pur- 
sue, and  to  torment  the  most  obnoxious  among  the  &ithfuL 
Heavy  penalties  were  denounced  against  all  who  should  pre- 
sume to  save  a  prescribed  sectary  from  the  just  indignation 
of  the  gods,  and .  of  the  emperors.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  this  law,  the  virtuous  courage  of  many  of 
the  Pagans,  in  concealing  their  friends  or  relations,  afifords 
an  honorable  proof,  that  the  rage  of  superstition  had  not 
extinguished  in  their  minds  the  sentim^ts  of  nature  and 
humanity."* 

AfDiodetian  had  no  sooner  published  his  edicts  against  the 
Christians,  than,  as  if  he  had  been  desirous  of  committing  to 
other  hands  the  work  of  persecution,  be  divested  himself  of 
the  Imperial  purple.  The  character  and  situation  of  his  col- 
leagues and  successors  sometimes  urged  them  to  enforce, 
and  sometimes  inclined  them  to  suspend,  the  execution  of 
these  rigorous  laws ;  nor  can  we  acquire  a  iust  and  distinct 
idea  of  this  important  period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  unless 
we  separately  consider  the  state  of  Christianity,  in  the  differ- 
ent psute  of  the  empire,  during  the  space  of  ten  years,  which 
elapfied  between  the  &st  edicts  of  Diocletian  and  the  final 
peace  of  the  church. 

The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Constantius  was  averse  to 
the  oppression  of  any  part  of  his  subjects.  The  principal 
offices  of  his  palace  were  exercised  by  Christians.  He  loved 
their  persons,  esteemed  their  fidelity,  and  entertained  not 
any  dislike  to  their  religious  principles.  But  as  long  as  Con- 
stantius remained  in  the  subordinate  station  of  Csesar,  it  was 
not  in  his  power  openly  to  reject  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  or 
to  disobey  the  commands  of  Maximian.    His  authority  con- 

"*  See  Moshdm,  p.  988 :  the  text  of  Eusebius  very  plainly  showa 
that  the  goyernors,  whose  powers  were  enlarged,  not  restnmied,  by 
the  new  laws,  could  punish  with  death  the  most  obsUnate  GhristUui^ 
as  an  example  to  their  brethren. 

>•«  Athanasius,  p.  888,  ap.  TUlemont;  Mdm.  Eccle8ia<it.  torn.  V 
part  I  90. 


la 


Ifibated)  however,  to  alleviate  the  sUfferiogs  which  he  pitied 
and  abhoired*  He  consented  with  rebictance  to  the  rnin  of 
the  chiinohes ;  but  be  ventttred  to  protect  the  Christians  them 
selves  from  the.  fhiy  of  the  populace,  and  from  the  rigor  of 
the  laws.  The  provinces  of  Gaul  (under  which  we  maj 
robabljr  inclttde  those  of  Britain)  were  indebted  for  the  singu- 
ar  tranquillity  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the  gentle  interpositioip 
of  their  sovereign.'**  But  Datianus,  the  president  or  gov- 
ernor of  Spain,  actuated  either  by  zeal  or  policy,  chose  rather 
to  execute  the  public  edicts  of  the  emperors,  than  to  under- 
stand the  secret  intentions  of  Oonstantius ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  his  provincial  administration  was  stained  with 
the  blood  of  a  feW  martyrs/**  The  elevation  of  Oonstantius 
to  the  supreme  and  independent  dignity  of  Augustus,  gave  a 
free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his  virtues,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  reign  did  not  prevent  him  from  establishing  a  system  of 
toleration,  of  which  he  1^  the  precept  and  the  example  to  his 
son  Constantine.  His  fortunate  son,  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  accession,  declaring  himself  the  protector  of  the  church, 
at  length  deserved  the  appellation  of  the  first  emperor  who 
publicly  professed  and  established  the  Christian  religion.  The 
motives  of  his  conversion,  as  they  may  variously  be  deduced 
from  benevolence^  from  policy,  from  conviction,  or  from 
remorse,  and  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  which,  under  his 
powerful  influence  and  that  of  his  sons,  rendered  Christianity 
the  reading  religion  of  the  Rcmian  empire,  will  form  a  very 
interesting  and  important  chapter  in  the  present  volume  of  this 
history^  At  present  it  may  be  sufilcaent  to  observe,  that 
every  victory  of  Constantine  was  productive  of  some  relief  or 
benefit  to  the  church.  ^ _^^___^ 

'"*  Eusebius,  L  yiii  c.  13*  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  a  15.  DodweU 
(Dissertat  Cyprian,  zi.  75)  represents  them  as  inconsistent  witJi 
each  other.  But  the  former  eyidently  speaks  of  Oonstantius  in  the 
station  of  Caesar,  and  the  latter  of  ue  same  prince  in  the  rank  of 
Augustus. 

^**  Datianus  is  mentioned,  in  Gruter's  Inscriptions,  as  having  deter- 
mmed  the  Iknits  between  the  territories  of  Fax  Julia,  and  those  of 
i^bora,  both  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  Lusitania.  If  we  recollect 
the  neighborhood  of  those  places  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  we  may  suspect 
thai  the  e^brated  deacon  and  martyr  of  that  same  had  been  iiiaccu 
miely  assigned  by  Pradentius,  isc^  to  Saragossa,  or  Yalentia.  See 
the  pompons  histofy  of  his  si^erin^,  in  the  M^moires  de  Tillemont, 
torn.  ▼.  part  il  pi.  68 — 85.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  the  de 
Dfirtrxient  of  ConstahtiuB,  as  Caesar,  did  not  include  Spain,,  which  aiOt 
miiiKied  under  tbe  iomediate  jurisdiction  of  Maximiaa 
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'I  The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced  a  short  bat 
violent  persecution.  The  rigorous  edicts  of  Diocletian  were 
strictly  and  cheerfully  executed  by  his  associate  Maximian, 
who  had  long  hated  tiie  Christians,  and  who  delighted  in  acts 
of  blood  and  violence.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the 
persecution,  the  two  emperors  met  at  Rome  to  celebrate  their 
biumph ;  several  oppressive  laws  appear  to  have  issued  from 
their  secret  consultations,  and  the  diligence  of  the  magistrates 
was  animated  by  the  presence  of  uieir  sovereigns.  After 
Diocletian  had  divested  himself  of  the  purple,  Italy  and  Africa 
were  administered  under  the  name  of  Severus,  and  were 
exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  implacable  resentment  of 
lus  master  Galerius.  Among  the  martyrs  of  Rome,  Adauctns 
deserves  the  notice  of  posterity.  He  was  of  a  noble  family  in 
Italy,  and  had  raised  himself,  through  the  successive  honors 
of  the  palace,  to  the  important  office  of  treasurer  of  the  private 
demesnes.  Adauctus  is  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the 
only  person  of  rank  and  distinction  who  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered death,  during  the  whole  course  of  this  general  persecu 
tion.'"  .      .  .  ' 

The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immediately  restored  peace  to  the 
ehurches  of  Italy  and  Africa;  and  the  same  tyrant  who 
oppressed  every  other  class  of  his  subjects,  showed  hiniself 
just,  humane,  and  even  partial,  towards  the  afflicted  Chris- 
tians. He  depended  on  their  gratitude  and  affection,  and  very 
naturally  presumed,  that  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered, 
and  the  dangers  which  they  still  apprehended  from  his  most 
inveterate  enemy,  would  secure  the  fidelity  of  a  party  already 
considerable  by  their  numbers  and  opulence."       Even  the 

"'  Eusebius,  1.  viil  c  11.  Gruter,  Inscrip.  p  1171,  No.  18.  Ru- 
finus  has  mistaken  the  office  of  Adauctus,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom.* 

"•  Eosebius,  1.  viii.  c.  14.  But  as  Maxentius  was  vanqtishcd  by 
Oonstantine,  it  suited  the  purpose  of  Lactantius  to  place  his  death 
among  those  of  the  persecutors.! 

*  M.  Gaizot  suggests  the  powerful  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  Dorotheus, 
Gorconius,  and  Andrew,  admitted  by  Gihhon  himself  to  have  hcen  put  to 
death,  p.  66. 

t  M.  Chusot  directly  contradicts  this  statement  of  Gibbon,  and  appeals 
to  Euspbius.  Maxentius,  who  assumed  the  power  in  Italy,  pretended  at 
first  to  be  a  Christian,  [KaBvirtxptvaro,)  to  gain  the  &vor  of  the  Bomanpeo- 
ple ;  ho  ordered  his  nunisters  to  cease  to  persecute  the  Christians,  affect- 
ing a  hypocritical  piety,  in  order  to  appear  more  mild  than  his  predeoes* 
■on;  out  his  actions  soonproved  that  he  was  very  different  mxm  what 
ih^y  bad  at  first  hoped."    The  actions  of  Maxentius  were  dboM  of  a  fmdkf' 
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oondttct  of  Maxentius  towards  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Car- 
tilage may  be  considered  as  the  proof  of  his  toleration,  since  it  ia 
probable  that  the  most  orthodox  princes  would  adopt  the  same 
measures  with  regard  to  their  established  clergy.  Marcellus, 
the  former  of  these  prelates,  had  thrown  the  capital  into  con* 
fusion,  by  the  severe  penance  which  he  imposed  on  a  great 
number  of  Christians,  who,  during  the  late  persecution,  had 
renounced  or  dissembled  their  religion.  The  rage  of  faction 
broke  out  in  frequent  and  violent  seditions ;  the  blood  of  the 
&ithful  was  shed  by  each  other's  hands,  and  the  exile  of  Mar- 
cellus,  whose  prudence  seems  to  have  been  less  eminent  than 
his  zeal,  was  found  to  be  the  only  measure  capable  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  distracted  church  of  Rome."*  The  behavior  of 
Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  appears  to  have  been  still  more 
reprehensible.  A  deacon  of  that  city  had  published  a  libel 
against  the  emperor.  The  offender  took  reAige  in  the  epis- 
copal palace ;  and  though  it  was  somewhat  early  to  advance 
any  claims  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  the  bishop  refused  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  officers  of  justice.  For  this  treasonable 
resistance,  Mensurius  was  summoned  to  court,  and  instead  of 
receiving  a  legal  sentence  of  death  or  banishment,  he  was  per 
mitted,  after  a  short  examination,  to  return  to  his  diocese."* 


>*>  The  epitaph  of  Marcellus  is  to  be  found  in  Gniter,  Inscrip.  p. 
1172,  No.  8,  and  it  contains  all  that  we  know  of  his  history.  MarceUmus 
and  Marcellns,  whose  names  follow  in  the  list  of  popes,  are  supposed 
by  many  critics  to  be  different  persons ;  but  the  learned  Abbe  de  Loa- 
Kuerue  was  convinced  that  they  were  one  and  the  same. 

Veridicus  rector  Ia]>si8  quia  crimina  flere 
Fraedixit  miseris,  fait  omnibus  hostis  amarus. 
Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium ;  sequitur  disoordia,  lites, 
Seditio,  caedes;  solTuntur  fcedera  pacis. 
Crimen  ob  alterius,  Cliristum  qui  in  pace  negavit 
FinibUB  expulsus  patriae  est  feritate  Tyranni. 
HsBC  breviter  Damasus  voluit  comperta  referre : 
Marcelli  populna  meritum  cognoacere  posset. 

We  may  observe  that  Damasus  was  made  Bishop  of  Rome,  A  B. 
866. 
"^  Optatus  contr.  Donatist  Lie.  17, 18.* 


ions  and  cruel  tyrant,  but  not  those  of  a  persecutor:  the  Christians,  like  the 
rest  of  his  subjects,  suffered  from  his  vices,  but  they  were  not  oppressed  as  a 
sect.  Christian  females  were  exposed  to  his  lusts,  as  well  as  to  the  brutal 
violence  of  his  colleague  Maximian,  but  they  were  not  selected  as  Chriii* 
liana. — ^M. 

*  The  words  of  Optatus  are,  Profectus  (Roman)  causam  dixit ;  jusaas  ent 
leverti  Carthaginem;  perhaps,  in  pleading  his  cause,  he  exculpated  hi]nflel4 
he  received  an  order  to  return  to  Carthage.— G. 

VOL.  11. — D 
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Buch  was  the  happy  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Max- 
entius,  that  whenever  they  were  desirous  of  procuring  for  their 
own  use  any  bodies  of  noartyrs,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase 
diem  from  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  East.  A  story  is 
related  of  Aglae,  a  Boman  lady,  descended  from  a  consular 
family,  and  possessed  of  so  ample  an  estate,  that  it  required 
the  management  of  seventy-three  stewards.  Among  these^ 
Boniface  was  the  favorite  of  his  mistress ;  and  as  Aglae  mixed 
love  with  devotion,  it  is  reported  that  he  was  admitted  to  share 
her  bed.  Her  fortune  enabled  her  to  gratify  the  pious  desire 
of  obtaining  some  sacred  relics  from  the  East  She  intrusted 
Boniface  with  a  considerable  sum  of  gold,  and  a- large  quantity 
of  aromatics ;  and  her  lover,  attended  by  twelve  horsemen  and 
three  covered  chariots,  undertook  a  remote  pilgrimage,  as  hi 
as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia."* 

The  sanguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  the  first  and  principal 
author  of  the  persecution,  was  formidable  to  those  Christians 
whom  their  misfortunes  had  placed  within  the  limits  of  his 
dominions ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  many  persons 
of  a  middle  rank,  who  were  not  confined  by  the  chains  either 
of  wealth  or  of  poverty,  very  frequently  deserted  their  native 
country,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  milder  climate  of  the 
Westf  As  long  as  he  commanded  only  the  armies  and 
provinces  of  Illyricum,  he  could  with  difficulty  either  find  or 
make  a  considerable  number  of  martyrs,  in  a  warlike  country, 
which  had   entertained  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  with 

"^  The  Acts  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Boniface,  which  abound  in  miracles 
and  declamation,  are  published  by  Ruinart,  {p.  283 — 291,)  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  from  the  authority  of  very  ancient  manuscripts.* 


*  We  are  ignorant  whether  Aglae  and  Boniface  were  Christians  at  the 
timeof  their  nolawfnl  connection.  See  Tillemont.  Mem,  Eccles.  Note  on 
the  Persecution  of  Domitian,  torn.  v.  note  82.  M.  de  Tillemont  proves  also 
that  the  history  is  donbtM. — G-. 

Sir  D.  Dahymple  (Lord  Hailes)  calls  the  story  of  A^lae  and  Boniface  as  of 
equal  authority  with  oxapoptUar  histories  of  Whittmgton  and  Hickathrift 
Christian  Antiquities,  ii.  64. — M. 

t  A  little  after  this,  Christianity  was  propagated  to  the  north  of  the  Bomao 

Erovinces,  among  the  tribes  of  Germany :  a  multitude  of  Christians,  forced 
y  the  persecutions  of  the  Emperors  to  take  refuge  among  the  Barbarians, 
were  received  with  kindness.  Euseb.  de  Yit.  Constant,  ii.  53.  Semler 
0elect  cap.  H.  E.  p.  115.  The  Goths  owed  their  first  knowledge  of  Chris' 
"^ty  to  a  young  girl,  a  prisoner  of  war ;  she  continued  in  the  midst  of  them 
fier  exercises  of  piety ;  she  fasted,  prayed,  and  praised  Grod  day.  and  ni^t 
When  she  was  asked  what  good  would  come  of  so  much  pain^il  troubla 
•b^  answered,  "  It  isHhus  Aat  Christ,  the  Son  oi  Gtod,  is  to  be  bonored/ 
Sommen,  iL  c.  6. — G. 
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more  coldness  and  reluctance  than  any  otlier  pait  of  the 
empire.^*'  But  when  Galerius  had  obtained  the  supreme 
power,  and  the  government  of  the  East,  he  indulged  in 
their  fullest  extent  his  zeal  and  cruelty,  not  only  in  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  which  acknowledged  his 
immediate  jmrisdiction,  but  in  those  of  Sjrria,  Palestine,  and 
B^ypt,  where  Maximin  gratified  his  own  inclination,  by 
yielding  a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  stern  commands  of  his 
benefiictor."'  The  frequent  disappointments  of  his  ambitiow 
views,  the  experience  of  six  years  of  persecution,  and  the 
salutary  reflections  which  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Galerius,  at  length  convinced  him 
that  the  most  violent  efforts  of  despotism  are  insufficient  to 
extirpate  a  whole  people,  or  to  subdue  their  religious  preju- 
dices. Desiroiis  of  repairing  the  mischief  that  he  had  occa- 
sioned, he  published  in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of  Licin- 
iua  and  Constantine,  a  general  edict,  which,  after  a  pompous 
recital  of  the  Imperial  titles,  proceeded  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

"Among  the  important  cares  which  have  occupied  our 
mind  for  the  utility  and  preservation  of  the  empire,  it  was 
our  intention  to  correct  and  reestablish  all  things  according 
to  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline  of  the  Eomans.  W€ 
were  particularly  desirous  of  reclaiming  into  the  way  of  rea 
son  and  nature,  the  deluded  Christians  who  had  renounced  the 
religion  and  ceremonies  instituted  by  their  fathers ;  and  pre- 
sumptuously despising  the  practice  of  antiquity,  had  invented 
extravagant  laws  and  opinions,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  fancy,  and  had  collected  a  various  society  from  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  our  empire.  The  edicts,  which  we  have 
published  to  enforce  the  worship  of  the  gods,  having  exposed 
many  of  the  Christians  to  danger  and  distress,  many  having 
suffered   death,  and  many  more,  who  still  persist  in  their 

^^'  During  the  four  first  centuries,  there  exist  few  traces  of  either 
bishops  or  bishoprics  in  the  western  Illyricum.  It  has  been  thought 
probable  that  the  primate  of  Milan  extended  his  jurisdiction  oyer 
Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that  great  province.  See  the  Geographiii 
Sacra  of  Charles  de  St  Paul,  p.  68— Tfi,  with  the  observations  of 
Lucas  Holstenius. 

""  The  viiith  book  of  Eusebius,  as  well  as  the  supplement  concern- 
ing the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  principally  relate  to  the  persecution  of 
Oalerius  and  Mayi"^in.  The  genei:al  lamentations  with  which  Lao- 
tantius  opens  the  vth  book  of  his  Divine  Institutions,  allude  to  tbflir 
cnMlty. 
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impious  folly,  being  left  destitute  of  any  public  exercise  of 
religion,  we  are  disposed  to  extend  to  those  unhappy  men  the 
effects  of  our  wonted  clemency.  We  permit  them  therefore 
freely  to  profess  their  private  opinions,  and  to  assemble  in 
their  conventicles  without  fear  or  molestation,  provided  always 
that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the  established  laws  and 
government  By  another  rescript  we  shall  signify  our  inten- 
tions to  the  judges  and  magistrates ;  and  we  hope  that  our 
indulgence  will  engage  the  Christians  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  the  Deity  whom  they  adore,  for  our  safety  and  prosperity 
for  their  own,  and  for  that  of  the  republic""*  It  is  not 
asually  in  the  language  of  edicts  and  manifestos  that  we 
should  search  for  the  real  character  or  the  secret  motives  of 
princes;  but  as  these  were  the  words  of  a  dying  emperor, 
his  situation,  perhaps,  may  be  admitted  as  a  pledge  of  his 
sincerity. 

When  Galerius  subscribed  this  edict  of  toleration,  he  was 
well  assured  that  Licinius  would  readily  comply  with  the 
mclinations  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  that  any  meas- 
ures in  favor  of  the  Christians  would  obtain  the  approbation 
of  Constantine.  But  the  emperor  would  not  venture  to  insert 
in  the  preamble  the  name  of  Maximin,  whose  consent  was  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  who  succeeded  a  few  days  after- 
wards to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  In  the  first  six  months,  how- 
ever, of  his  new  reign,  Maximin  affected  to  adopt  the  prudent 
counsels  of  his  predecessor;  and  though  he  never  conde- 
scended to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  a  public 
edict,  Sabinus,  his  Praetorian  prsefect,  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  governors  and  magistrates  of  the  provinces, 
expatiating  on  the  Imperial  clemency,  acknowledging  the 
invincible  obstinacy  of  the  Christians,  and  directing  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  to  cease  their  ineffectual  prosecutions,  and  to 
connive  at  the  secret  assemblies  of  those  enthusiasts.  In 
consequence  of  these  orders,  great  numbers  of  Christians 
were  released  from  prison,  or  delivered  from  the  mines.    The 

'^^  EasebiuB  (L  viii  c.  17)  has  given  us  a  Greek  version,  and  Lao- 
tantins  (de  M.  P.  c.  84)  the  Latin  original,  of  this  memorable  edict 
N^either  of  these  writers  seems  to  recollect  how  directly  it  contradicts 
whatever  they  have  just  affirmed  of  the  remorse  and  repentance  of 
Galerius.* 

*  But  Gibbon  has  answered  this  by  his  just  observation,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  iangaappe  of  edicts  and  manifestos  that  we  should  search  *  *  for  ibm 
•ecro :  motives  of  princes. — M. 
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oonfessors,  singing  hymns  of  triumph,  retunied  into  their  own 
countries ;  and  tibose  who  had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the 
tempest,  solicited  with  tears  of  repentance  their  read  mission 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church."* 

But  this  treacherous  calm  was  of  short  duration ;  nor  could 
the  Christians  of  the  East  place  any  confidence  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  sovereign.  Cruelty  and  superstition  were  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  soul  of  Mazimin.  The  former  sug* 
gested  me  means,  the  latter  pointed  out  the  objects  of  perse- 
cution. The  emperor  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
to  the  study  of  magic,  and  to  the  belief  of  oracles.  The 
prophets  or  philosophers,  whom  he  revered  as  the  favorites 
of  Heaven,  were  frequently  raised  to  the  government  of 
provinces,  and  admitted  into  his  most  secret  councils.  They 
easily  convinced  him  that  the  Christians  had  been  indebted  for 
their  victories  to  their  regular  discipline,  and  that  the  weak- 
ness of  polytheism  had  principally  flowed  from  a  want  of 
union  and  subordination  among  the  ministers  of  religion. 
A  system  of  government  was  therefore  instituted,  which  was 
evidently  copied  from  the  policy  of  the  church.  In  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire,  the  temples  were  repaired  and 
beautified  by  the  order  of  Maximin,  and  the  officia^ng  priests 
of  the  various  deities  were  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a 
superior  pontiff  destined  to  oppose  the  bishop,  and  to  promotb 
the  cause  of  paganism.  These  pontifli  acknowledged,  in 
their  turn,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitans  or 
high  priests  of  the  province,  who  acted  as  the  immediate  vice- 
gerents of  the  emperor  himself.  A  white  robe  was  the  ensign 
of  their  dignity ;  and  these  new  prelates  were  carefully  selected 
from  the  most  noble  and  opulent  families.  By  the  influence 
of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  a  great  num- 
ber of  dutiful  addresses  were  obtained,  particularly  from  the 
cities  of  Nicomedia,  Antioch,  and  Tyre,  which  artfully  rep- 
resented the  well-known  intentions  of  the  court  as  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  people;  solicited  the  emperor  to  consult 
the  laws  of  justice  rather  than  the  dictates  of  his  clemency ; 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  Christians,  and  huirbly 
prayed  that  those  impious  sectaries  might  at  least  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories.  The 
answer  -of  Maximin  to  the  address  which  he  obtained  from 
the  citizens  of  Tyre  is  still  extant.    He  praises  their  zeal  and 

"^*  EuBobius,  L  ix.  d.    He  inserts  the  epistle  of  the  prvfisei 
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devotion  in  terms  of  the  highest  satisfaction,  descants  on 
the  obstinate  impiety  of  the  Christians,  and  betrays,  by  the 
readiness  with  nvhich  he  consents  to  their  banishment,  that  he 
considered  himself  as  receiving,  rather  than  as  conferring,  an 
obligation.  The  priests  as  well  as  the  magistrates  were  em- 
powered to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  edicts,  which  were 
engraved  on  tables  of  brass ;  and  though  it  was  recommended 
to  them  to  avoid  the  elusion  of  blood,  the  most  cruel  and 
ignominious  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  refractory 
iSiristians."* 

The  Asiatic  Christians  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  the 
severity  of  a  bigoted  monarch  who  prepared  his  measures  of 
violence  with  such  deliberate  policy.  But  a  few  months  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  the  edicts  published  by  the  two  West^ 
em  emperors  obliged  Maximin  to  suspend  the  prosecution 
of  his  designs:  the  civil  war  which  he  so  rashly  undertook 
against  lidnius  employed  all  his  attention ;  and  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Maximin  soon  delivered  the  church  from  the 
last  and  most  implacable  of  her  enemies."^ 


"*  See  Eusebius,  1  viii.  c.  14,  L  iz.  c  2 — 8.  Iiactantius  de  M.  P.  c  86. 
These  writers  agree  in  representiDg  the  arts  of  Maximin ;  but  the  former 
relates  tiie  execution  of  seyeral  martyrs,  while  the  latter  expressly 
affirms,  ocddi  servos  Dei  vetuit* 

^^^  A  few  da^s  before  his  death,  he  published  a  very  ample  edict  of 
toleration,  in  which  he  imputes  all  the  seyerities  whi(m  the  Christians 
suffered  to  the  judges  and  governors,  who  had  misunderstood  his 
intentions.    See  the  edict  of  Eusebius,  1.  ix.  c.  10. 


*  It  is  eoBv  to  reconcile  them ;  it  is  safficient  to  quote  the  entire  text  of 
Lactantius;  Nam  com  dementiam  specie  tenns  pxofiteretar,  occidi  servos 
Dei  vetnit,  debilitari  jassit.  Itaqae  confisssoribus  effodiebantur  ocali,  ampu- 
tabantar  manns,  nares  vel  anricnln  desecabantnr.  H»c  ille  moliens  Gon- 
stantini  litteris  deterretar.  Dissimulavit  ergo,  et  tamen,  si  quia  inciderit, 
mari  oocnlte  mergebatar.  This  detail  of  torments  inflicted  on  me  Cbristiaiia 
eadlj  reconciles  Lactantiiis  and  Ensebias.  Those  who  died  in  consequence 
of  tiieir  tortures,  those  who  were  plunged  into  the  sea,  might  well  pass  for 
martyrs.  The  mutDation  of  the  words  of  Lactantius  has  alone  given  rise  to 
the  apparent  contradiction. — G. 

Eusebius,  ch.  vi.,  relates  the  public  mar^dom  of  the  aged  bishop  of 
Emesa,  with  two  others,  who  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  the  behead- 
ing of  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  with  several  others,  and  the  death  of 
Lucian,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  was  carried  to  Numidia,  and  put  to 
death  in  prison.  The  contradiction  is  direct  and  undeniable,  for  although 
Eusebius  may  have  misplaced  the  former  martyrdoms,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  autharitT^  of  Maximin  extended  to  Nicomedia  till  B&er  the 
doatli  of  Galerius.  The  last  edict  of  toleration  issued  by  Maximin,  and 
•ubUshed  by  Eusebius  himself,  Eccl.  Hist.  ix.  9,  confirms  the  statement  ef 
Lactantius. — ^M. 
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In  this  general  view  of  the  persecution,  which  was  first 
authorized  by  the  edicts  of  Diodetian,  I  have  purposely  re- 
frained from  describing  the  particular  sufferings  and  deaths  of 
the  Christian  martyrs.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  task,  from 
the  history  of  Eusebius,  from  the  declamations  of  Lactantius, 
and  from  the  mo^  ancient  acts,  to  collect  a  long  series  of 
horrid  and  disgustral  pictures,  and  to  fill  many  pages  with 
racks  and  scourges,  with  iron  hooks  and  red-hot  beds,  and 
with  all  the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and  steel,  savage 
beasts,  and  more  savage  executioners,  could  inflict  upon  the 
human  body.  These  melancholy  scenes  might  be  enlivened 
by  a  crowd  of  visions  and  miracles  destined  either  to  delay 
the  death,  to  celebrate  the  triumph,  or  to  discover  the  relics 
of  those  canonized  saints  who  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ 
But  I  cannot  determine  what  I  ought  to  transcribe,  till  I  am 
satisfied  how  much  I  ought  to  believe.  The  gravest  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius  himself,  indirectly  confesses, 
that  he  has  related  whatever  might  redound  to  the  glory,  and 
that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  could  tend  to  the  disgrace,  of 
religion."'  Such  an  acknowledgment  will  naturally  excite  a 
suspicion  that  a  writer  who  has  so  openly  violated  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  history,  has  not  paid  a  very  strict  regard 

"^  Such  is  the  fair  deduction  from  two  remarkable  passages  ia 
Eusebius,  L  viiL  c.  2,  and  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  12.  The  prudence  of 
the  historian  has  exposed  his  own  character  to  censure  and  suspicion. 
It  -was  well  known  that  he  himself  had  been  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  he  had  purchased  his  deliverance  by  some 
dishonorable  compliance.  The  reproach  was  urged  in  his  lifetime,  and 
even  in  his  presence,  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  See  Tillemont,  Memoirep 
Ecclesiastiques,  tom.  viii.  part  i.  p.  67.* 

*  Historical  criticism  does  not  consist  in  rejecting  indiscriminately  all  the 
facts  wluch  do  not  agree  with  a  particolar  system,  as  Gibbon  does  in  this 
chapter,  in  which,  except  at  Uie  last  extremity,  he  will  not  consent  to 
believe  a  mar^dom.  Aathorities  are  to  be  weighed,  not  excluded  from 
examination.  Now,  the  Pagan  historians  justify  in  many  places  the  details 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  historians  oC  the  church,  con- 
cemin^  the  tortures  endured  by  the  Christioos.  Celsus  reproaches  the 
Christians  with  holding^  their  assemblies  in  secret,  on  account  of  the  fear 
inspired  by  their  sufferings,  "for  when  you  are  arrested,"  he  says,  "yon 
are  dragged  to  punishment :  and,  before  you  are  put  to  death,  ^ou  have  to 
suffer  all  kinds  of  tortures."  Origen  cont.  Cels.  1.  i.  ii.  vi.  viii.  jpassim. 
Libanius,  the  panegyrist  of  Julian,  says,  while  speaking  of  the  Christians» 

Those  who  followed  a  corrupt  religion  w^ere  in  continual  apprehensions ; 
chev  feared  lest  Julian  should  mvent  tortures  still  more  refined  than  those  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  before,  as  mutilation,  burning  alive,  dtc. ;  ftr 
the  emperors  had  inflicted  upon  them  all  these  barbarities."  Lib.  Parent,  im 
Inlian.  ap.  Fab.  Bib.  Grsec.  No.  9,  No.  58,  p.  283  — G. 
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to  the  observance  of  the  other ;  and  the  suspicion  will  derive 
additional  credit  from  the  character  of  Eusebius,*  which  was 
less  tinctured  with  credulity,  and  more  practised  in  the  arts  of 
courts,  than  that  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  On 
some  particular  occasions,  when  the  magistrates  were  exas- 
perated Sy  some  personsd  motives  of  int^est  or  resentment, 
when  the  zeal  of  the  martyrs  ui^ed  them  to  forget  the  rulei 
of  prudence,  and  perhaps  of  decency,  to  overturn  the  altars, 
to  pour  out  imprecations  against  the  emperors,  or  to  strike  the 
judge  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal,  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
every  mode  of  torture  which  cruelty  could  invent,  or  con- 
stancy could  endure,  was  exhausted  on  those  devoted  vic- 
tims."*    Two  circumstances,  however,   have   been  unwarily 

"'  The  ancient,  and  perliaps  authentic,  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
Tarachus  -f  and  his  companions,  (Acta  Sincera  Ruinart,  p.  419 — 448,) 
is  filled  with  strong  expressions  of  resentment  and  contempt,  which 
could  not  fail  of  irritating  the  magistrate.  The  behavior  of  ^desius 
to  Hierocles,  prsefect  of  Egypt,  was  still  more  extraordinary.  Xrfyoij 
Ti  Koi  ipyois  tov  diKaorh*  .  .  .  ntpi^aXdv,  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palestin. 
c64  

*  This  sentence  of  Gibbon  has  given  rise  to  several  learned  disserta* 
tiousm.:  ^loUer,  de  Fide  Easebii  Csesar,  &c.,  Havnifls,  1813.  Danzias,  de 
Easebio  Coes.  Hist.  Eccl.  Scriptore,  ejosqne  lide  historic4  recte  sesti- 
mand&,  &c.,  Jems,  1815.  Kestner  Commentatio  de  Ensebii  Hist.  Eccles. 
conditoris  aactoritate  et  fide,  &c.  See  also  ELenterdahl,  de  Fontibns  His- 
torise  Eccles.  EnsebiantB,  Lond.  Goth.,  1826.  Gibbon's  inference  may 
appear  stronger  than  the  text  will  warrant,  yet  it  is  difficalt,  after  reading 
the  passages,  to  dismiss  all  suspicion  of  partiality  from  the  mind. — M. 

t  M.  Gaizot  states,  that  the  acts  of^  Tarachus  and  his  companion  con 
tain  nothing  that  appears  dictated  by  violent  feelings,  (sentiment  outr^.) 
Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  the  constant  attempt  of  Gibbon 
tfaro;ighout  this  discussion,  to  find  some  flaw  in  the  virtue  and  heroism  oi 
the  martyrs,  some  extenuation  for  the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors.  But 
tmth  must  not  be  sacrificed  even  to  well-grounded  moral  indignation. 
Though  the  language  of  these  martyrs  is  in  great  part  that  of  calm  de- 
fiance, of  noble  firmness,  yet  there  are  many  expressions  which  betray 
"rtjsentment  and  contempt"  "  Children  of  Satan,  worshippers  of  Devils," 
is  their  common  appellation  of  the  heathen.  One  of  them  calls  the  iudge, 
divaiiiarart\  another,  0i7/>(a)t/ ciyat^eorrarf  rvpai/i'C ;  one  curses,  and  oelares 
that  he  will  curse  the  Emperors,  fi/ff/wo-a,  koI  i0p(<T(o  Xoiuoig  Sifrag  koI  aijxoiriTas 
as  pestilential  and  bloodthirsty  tyrants,  whom  Qoa  will  scon  visit  in  his 
wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  though  at  first  they  speak  the  milder  language 
of  persuasion,  the  cold  barbarity  of  the  judges  and  officers  might  surely 
have  called  forth  one  sentence  of  abhorrence  fh)m  Gibbon.  On  the  first 
unsatisfactory^  answer,  "  Break  his  jaw,"  is  the  order  of  die  judge.  They 
direct  and  witness  the  most  excruciating  tortures;  the  people,  as  M  Guizot 
observes,  were  so  much  revolted  by  the  cruelty  of  Maximus,  that  when  the 
martyrs  appeared  in  the  amphitheatre,  fear  seized  on  all  hearts,  and  gen* 
eral  murmurs  against  the  unjust  judge  ran  through  the  assembly.  It  ii 
nngular,  at  least,  that  Gibbon  should  have  quoted  **  as  probably  antheu* 
tie,**  acts  so  much  embellished  with  miracle  as  these  of  Tarachus  ore,  par* 
tieblarly  towards  the  end. — M. 

t  Scarcely  were  the  authorities  informed  of  this,  than  the  pix^sident  o# 
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mentioned,  which  insinuate  that  the  general  treatment  of  the 
Christians,  who  had  been  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  jiiE)» 
tice,  was  less  intolerable  than  it  is  usually  imagined  to  have 
been.  1.  The  confessors  who  were  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines  were  permitted  by  the  humanity  or  the  negligence 
of  their  keepers  to  build  chapels,  and  freely  to  profess  their 
religion  in  the  midst  of  those  dreary  habitations.^^®  2.  The 
bishops  were  obliged  to  check  and  to  censure  the  forward  zeal 
of  the  Christians,  who  voluntarily  threw  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates.  Some  of  these  were  persons  op- 
pressed by  poverty  and  debts,  who  blindly  sought  to  terminate 
a  miserable  existence  by  a  glorious  death.  Others  were 
allured  by  the  hope  that  a  short  confinement  would  expiate 
the  sins  of  a  whole  life ;  and  others  again  were  actuated  by 
the  less  honorable  motive  of  deriving  a  plentiful  subsistence, 
and  perhaps  a  considerable  profit,  from  the  alms  which  the 
eharity  of  the  faithful  bestowed  on  the  prisoners.^"^  After 
the  church  had  triumphed  over  all  her  enemies,  the  interest 
as  well  as.  vanity  of  the  captives  prompted  them  to  magnify 
the  merit  of  their  respective  sufferings.  A  convenient  dis- 
tance of  time  or  place  gave  an  ample  scope  to  the  progress  of 
fiction ;  and  the  frequent  instances  which  might  be  alleged  of 
holy  martyrs,  whose  wounds  had  been  instantly  healed,  whose 
strength  had  been  renewed,  and  whose  lost  members  had 
miraculously  been  restored,  were  extremely  convenient  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  every  difficulty,  and  of  silendng 
every  objection.  The  most  extravagant  legends,  as  they  con 
duced  to  the  honor  of  the  church,  were  applauded  by  the 
credulous  multitude,  countenanced  by  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
and  attested  by  the  suspicious  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  h& 
tory. 

« 

^^  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  13. 

^^  Angustin.  Collat  GaryMtgin.  Dei,  iil  c.  18,  ap.  Tillemoni^  Me- 
moires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  v.  part  I  p.  46.  The  controversy  with 
the  Donatists,  has  reflected  some,  though  perhaps  a  partial,  light  on 
the  history  of  the  African  church. 


(he  province,  a  man,  aajB  Ensehms,  harsh  and  cruel,  hanisbed  the  confes 
iors,  some  to  Cypros,  others  to  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  ordered 
Ihem  to  be  tormented  by  being  set  to  the  most  painful  labors.  Pour  of 
them,  whom  he  required  to  abjure  their  faith  and  refused,  were  burnt 
■live.  Euseb.  de  Mart  Palest,  c.  xiiL — G-.  Two  of  these  were  bishops ;  « 
fifth,  Silvanus,  bishop  of  CNiza,  was  the  last  martyr ;  another,  named  Jc^b, 
WIS  blinded,  but  naed  to  officiate,  and  recite  from  memory  long  pasaaget 
•f  llii  aaered  writings. — M. 
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The  yagaa  descriptions  of  exile  and  imprisonment,  of  pain 
%nd  torture,  are  so  easily  exaggerated  or  softened  by  the  pen- 
vl  of  an  artful  orator,*  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  in- 
quire into  a  £act  of  a  more  distinct  and  stubborn  kind ;  the 
number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  in  consequence  of  the 
edicts  published  by  Diocletian,  his  associates,  and  his  succes- 
«ors.  The  recent  legendaries  record  whole  armies  and  dties, 
which  were  at  once  swept  away  by  the  undistinguishing  rage 
of  persecution;  The  more  ancient  writers  content  themselves 
with  pouring  out  a  liberal  efiiision  of  loose  and  tragical  inveo- 
tives,  without  condescending  to  ascertain  the  precise  number 
of  those  persons  who  were  permitted  to  seal  with  their  blood 
their  belief  of  the  gospel.  From  the  history  of  Eusebius,  it 
may,  however,  be  collected,  that  only  nine  bi^ope  were  pun- 
ished with  death ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  hS  particular  enu- 
meration of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  that  no  more  than 
ninety-two  Christians  were  entitled  to  tibat  honorable  appelhu 
tion.*"  f    As  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  degree  of  epis- 


^«*  Eusebius  de  Martyr.  PalestiiL  c  13.  He  closes  his  narration  by 
MBuriog  UB  that  these  were  the  mariyrdoms  inflicted  in  Palestine, 
durinff  the  whole  course  of  the  persecution.  The  9th  chapter  of  his 
viiith  book,  which  relates  to  the  province  of  Thebais  in  £^;ypt,  may 
seem  to  contradict  our  moderate  computation ;  but  it  will  only  lead 
us  to  admire  the  artful  management  of  the  lustorian.  Choosing  for 
the  scene  of  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  the  most  remote  and  seques- 
tered country  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates  that  in  ThelMis  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  persons  had  frequently  suffered  marfyrdom  in  the 
same  da^r.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  mention  his  own  journey  into 
Egypt^  ms  language  insensiDly  becomes  more  cautious  and  moderate: 
Instead  of  a  large,  but  definite  number,  he  speaks  of  many  Christiau 
{v\siovs)i  and  most  artfully  selects  two  ambiguous  words,  (iaropfiga^ 


*  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance  of  an  author  committing  so 
deliberately  the  fault  which  he  reprobates  so  strongly  in  others.  What  is 
the  dexteroos  management  of  the  more  inartificia]  historians  of  Christian- 
i^,  in  ezaggeratixig  the  numbers  of  the  martyrs,  compared  to  the  nnfaif 
address  witb  which  Gibbon  here  quietly  dismisses  from  the  aoooont  all  die 
horrible  and  excmdating  tortores  which  fell  short  of  death?  The  reader 
may  refer  to  the  ziith  chapter  (book  viii.)  of  Eusebius  for  the  description 
and  fer  the  scenes  of  these  tortores. — ^M. 

t  This  calculation  is  made  from  the  martyrs,  of  whom  Eusebius  speaks 
by  name ;  hut  he  recognizes  a  much  neater  number.  Thus  the  ninth  and 
tenth  chapters  of  his  work  are  entitled,  "  Of  Antoninus,  Zehinus,  Ger- 
manus,  and  other  martyrs  ^  of  Peter  the  monk,  of  Asdepius  the  Marcnon- 
ke,  and  other  martyrs."  [Are  these  vague  contents  of  chapters  very  good 
mdnrity? — ^M.]  Speaking  of  those  who  sufiered  under  Diodetian,  he 
says,  "  1  win  only  relate  tne  death  of  one  of  these,  from  whidi  the  r^bder 
divine  what  befell  the  rest"    Hist  EccL  viii.  6.    [This  relates  onl^  tt 
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eopal  zeal  and  courage  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  draw  any  useful  inferences  from  the  former 
of  these  facts  :  but  the  latter  may  serve  to  justify  a  very  im- 
portant and  probable  conclusion.  According  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  Roman  provinces,  Palestine  may  be  considered  as  the 
sixteenth  part  of  the  Eastern  empire :  ^^'  and  since  there  were 
some  governors,  who  from  a  real  or  affected  clemency  had 
preserved  their  hands  unstained  with  the  blood  of  the  faith- 
fiil,***  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  country  which  had 

and  ^n$C»avTaSf)*  which  may  signify  either  what  he  had  seen,  or 
what  he  had  heard ;  either  the  ezpectationi  or  the  ezecution  of  the 
punishment.  Having  thus  provided  a  secure  evasion,  he  commits  the 
equivocal  passage  to  his  readers  and  translators;  justly  conceiving 
that  their  piety  would  induce  them  to  prefer  the  most  favorable  sense. 
There  was  perhaps  some  malice  ia  the  remark  of  Theodorus  Meto- 
ddta,  that  all  who,  like  Eusebius,  had  been  conversant  with  the 
Egyptians,  delighted  in  an  obscure  and  intricate  style.  (See  YalesiuB 
ad  loc.) 

**•  When  Palestine  was  divided  into  three,  the  praefecture  of  the 
East  contamed  forty-eight  provinces.  As  the  ancient  distinctions  of 
nations  were  long  since  abolished,  the  Romans  distributed  the  prov- 
inces according  to  a  general  proportion  of  their  extent  and  opulence. 

^^  Ut  gloriari  possint  nullam  se  innocentium  poremisse,  nam  et 


the  maityrs  in  the  royal  household. — M.]  Dodwell  had  made,  before  Gib- 
boo,  this  calcalation  and  these  objections;  but  B/Uinart  (Act  Mart  Pref 
^  27,  «f  86^.)  has  answered  him  in  a  peremptory  manner :  Nobis  constat 
flusebiam  m  historid  iufiuitos  passim  martyres  admisisse.  quamvis  reverA 
paocorom  nomina  recensaerit  Nee  alium  Easebii  interpretem  quam 
ipsnmmet  Eusebium  proferimas,  qui  (L  iii.  c.  33)  ait  sub  Trajano  plurimosa 
ex  fidelibus  martjrrii  oertamen  subiisse  (1.  v.  init)  sub  Antonino  et  Vero 
innumerabiles  prope  martyres  per  universom  orbem  enitnisse  aJffirmat 
(L.  vi.  c.  1.)  Severum  persecutionem  concitd.sse  refert,  in  qua  per  omnes 
abiqne  locorom  Ecclesias,  ab  athletis  pro  pietate  certantibus,  iUustria  con- 
fecta  fuerunt  martyria.  Sic  de  Decii,  sic  de  Valeriani,  persecutionibns 
ioqaitur,  qu99  an  Dodwelli  faveant  conjectionibus  judicet  nquus  lector. 
Even  in  the  persecutions  which  Gibbon  has  represented  as  much  more 
mild  than  that  of  Diocletian,  the  number  of  martyrs  appears  much  greater 
than  that  to  which  he  limits  the  martyrs  of  the  latter :  and  this  number  is 
Attested  by  incontestable  monuments.  I  will  quote  but  one  example.  We 
find  among  the  letters  of  St  Cyprian  one  from  Lucianus  to  Celerinus, 
nrritten  irom  the  depth  of  a  prison,  in  which  Lucianus  names  seventeen 
df  his  brethren  dead,  some  in  the  (quarries,  some  in  the  midst  of  tortures^ 
«ome  of  starvation  in  prison.  Jussi  sumus  (he  proceeds)  secundum  pras- 
oeptnm  imperatoris,  fame  et  siti  necari,  et  reclusi  sumus  in  daabus  cellis, 
Ita  ut  nos  afflcerent  fame  et  siti  et  ignis  vapore. — G. 

*  Those-  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  text  will  see^  that  if 
he  word  inonefvavras  could  be  taken  for  the  expectation  of  punishment, 
he  passage  could  have  no  sense,  and  become  absurd. — G.  The  many 
■jeXiiovs)  he  speaks  of  as  saffering  together  in  one  day;  iidpous  KawiMgg 
iMpav.  The  met  seems  to  be,  that  reugious  persecution  always  raged  is 
Egypt  with  greater  violence  than  elBewhere.~M. 
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given  birth  to  Christianity,  produced  ^t  least  the  sixteenth  part 
of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  death  within  the  dominions  of 
Galerius  and  Maximin ;  the  whole  might  consequently  amount 
to  about  fifteen  hundred,  a  number  which,  if  it  is  equally 
divided  between  the  ten  years  of  the  persecution,  will  allow  an 
annual  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  martyrs.  Allot- 
ting the  same  proportion  to  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and 
perhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  the 
rigor  of  the  penal  laws  was  either  suspended  or  abolished,  the 
multitude  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  empire,  on  whom  a  cap- 
ital punishment  was  inflicted  by  a  judida.  sentence,  will  be 
reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  two  thousand  persons.  Since 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Christians  were  more  numerous, 
and  their  enemies  more  exasperated,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  former  persecution,  this  prob- 
able and  moderate  computation  may  teach  us  to  estimate  the 
number  of  primitive  saints  and  msotyrs  who  sacrificed  the!)r 
lives  for  the  important  purpose  of  introducing  Christianity  into 
the  world. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  melancholy  truUi, 
which  obtrudes  itself  on  the  reluctant  mind  ;  that  even  Admit- 
ting, without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  all  that  history  has  recorded, 
or  devotion  has  feigned,  on  the  sul^ect  of  martyrdoms,  it  must 
still  be  acknowledged,  that  the  christians,  in  the  course  of 
their  intestine  dissensions,  have  inflicted  far  greater  severities 
on  each  other,  than  they  had  experienced  from  the  zeal  of 
infidels.  During  the  ages  of  ignorance  which  followed  the 
tubversion  of  the  Eoman  empire  in  the  West,  the  bishops  of 
•he  Imperial  city  extended  tiieir  dominion  over  the  laity  a& 
well  as  clergy  of  the  Latin  church.  The  fahnc  of  super- 
stition which  they  had  erected,  and  which  might  long  havo 
defied  the  feeble  efforts  of  reason,  was  at  length  assaulted  by 
a  crowd  of  daring  fanatics,  ,who  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth century  assumed  the  popular  character  of  reformers. 
The  church  of  Rome  defended  by  violence  the  empire  which 
she  had  acquired  by  fraud ;  a  system  of  peace  and  benevo- 
lence was  soon  disgraced  by  proscriptions,  war,  massacres, 
and  the  institution  of  the  holy  office.  And  as  the  reformers 
were  animated  by  the  love  of  civil  as  well  as  of  religious 
freedom,  the  Catiiolic  princes  connected  their  own  interest 

false  andivi  aliqnos  gloriantes,  quia  administratio  sua,  in  hic  part« 
narit  mcruenta.    La^ani  Listitot.  Divtn.  v.  11. 
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with  that  of  the  clergy,  and  enforoed  by  fire  and  the  sword 
the  terrors  of  spiritual  censures.  In  the  Netherlands  alone, 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Charles  V. 
are  said  to  have  suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner; 
and  this  extraordinary  number  is  attested  by  Grotius,"*  a  man 
of  genius  and  learning,  who  preserved  his  moderation  amidst 
tlie  fury  of  contending  sects,  and  who  composed  the  annals  of 
his  own  age  and  country,  at  a  time  when  the  invention  of 
printing  had  &cilitated  the  means  of  intelligence,  and  increased  ' 
the  danger  of  detection.  If  we  are  obliged  to  submit  our 
belief  to  the  authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
number  of  Protestants,  who  were  executed  in  a  single  prov- 
ince and  a  single  reign,  ^  exceeded  that  of  the  primitive 
martyrs  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  and  of  the  Roman 
empire.  But  if  the  improbability  of  the  fact  itself  should 
prevail  over  the  weight  of  evidence;  if  Grotius  should  be 
convicted  of  exaggerating  the  merit  and  sufferings  of  the  Be- 
formers ; "'  we  shall  be  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  confi- 
dence can  be  plkced  in  the  doubtful  and  imperfect  monuments 
of  ancient  credulity ;  what  degree  of  credit  can  be  assigned  to 
a  courtly  bishop,  and  a  passionate  declaimer,*  who,  under  the 
protection  of  Gonstantine,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
recording  the  persecutions  inflicted  on  the  Christians  by  the 
vanquished  rivids  or  disregarded  predecessors  of  their  gracious 
sovereign. 

'**  Grot  AnnaL  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  L  i.  p.  12,  edit  foL 
^**  Fra  Paola  (Istoria  del  Condlio  Tridentino,  1.  ill)  reduces  the 
number  of  the  Beipc  martyrs  to  60,000.  In  learning  and  moderation 
Fra  Paola  was  not  mferior  to  Grotius.  The  priority  of  time  gives  some 
adyantage  to  the  evidence  of  the  former,  -which  he  loses,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  distance  of  Venice  from  the  Netherlands. 


*  Ensebias  and  the  author  of  the  Treatise  de  Mortibus  Pcrsecatoram, 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  of  this  period  restr  ao  much  on 
the  loose  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  no  means  scmpuloaa.  ■  nthority  of 
Bosebius.  Ecclesiastical  history  is  a  solemn  and  meumcho^  lesson  that 
die  best  even  the  most  sacred,  cause  will  eventually  suffix  f  the  least 
ieptrtore  from  truth  I— li. 
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CHAPTER  Xfll. 

rOtTNDATIOK     OF     CONSTANTINOPLE. ^POLITICAL     SYSTEM     OF 

CONSTANTINE,     AND      HIS      SUCCESSORS. — ^MILTTART      DlfiOl- 
PLINE. THE   PALACE. THE   FINANCES. 

The  unfortunate  Licinius  was  the  last  rival  who  opposed 
the.  greatness,  and  the  last  captive  who  adorned  the  triumph, 
of  Constantine.  After  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign,  the 
conquerer  bequeathed  to  his  femily  the  inheritance  of  the 
Roman  empire;  a  new  capital,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new 
religion ;  and  the  innovations  which  he  established  have  been 
embraced  and  consecrated  by  succeeding  generations.  The 
age  of  the  great  Constantine  and  his  sons  is  filled  with  impor- 
tant events ;  but  the  historian  must  be  oppressed  by  their 
number  and  variety,  unless  he  diligently  separates  from  each 
other  the  scenes  which  are  connected  only  by  the  order  of 
time.  He  will  describe  the  political  institutions  that  gave 
strength  and  stability  to  the  empire,  before  he  proceeds  to 
relate  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  liastened  its  decline. 
He  will  adopt  the  division  unknown  to  the  ancients  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs :  the  victory  of  the  Christians,  and 
their  intestine  discord,  will  supply  copious  and  distinct  materials 
both  for  edification  and  for  scandal. 

After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Licinius,  his  victorious 
rival  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city  destined  to 
reign  in  future  times,  the  mistress  of  the  East,  and  to  survive 
the  empire  and  religion  of  Constantine.  The  motives,  whether 
of  pride  or  of  policy,  which  first  induced  Diocletian  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  ancient  seat  of  government,  had  ac- 
quired additional  weight  by  the  example  of  his  successors, 
and  the  habits  of  forty  years,  Rome  was  insensibly  con- 
founded with  the  dependent  kingdoms  which  had  once  ac- 
knowledged her  supremacy ;  and  the  country  of  the  Caesars 
was  viewed  with  cold  indifference  by  a  martial  prince,  bom  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube,  educated  in  the  courts  and 
armies  of  Asia,  and  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  legions  of 
Britain.  The  Italians,  who  had  received  Constantine  as  their 
deliverer,  submissively  obeyed  the  edicts  which  he  sometimes 
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condescended  to  address  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ; 
but  they  were  seldom  honored  with  the  presence  of  their  new 
sovereign.  During  the  vigor  of  his  age,  Constantine,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  exigencies  of  peace  and  war,  moved  with 
slow  dignity,  or  with  active  diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of  his 
extensive  dominions;  and  was  always  prepared  to  take  the 
field  either  against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy.  But  as  he 
gradually  reached  the  summit  of  prosperity  and  the  decline  of 
fife,  he  began  to  meditate  the  design  of  fixing  in  a  more  per 
manent  station  the  strength  as  well  as  majesty  of  the  throne. 
In  the  choice  of  an  advantageous  situation,  he  preferred  th« 
confinea  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  to  curb  with  a  powerful  arm 
the  barbarians  who  dwelt  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais ; 
to  watch  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  the  conduct  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  who  indignantly  supported  the  yoke  of  an  ignomin- 
ious treaty.  With  these  views,  Diocletian  had  selected  and 
embellished  the  residence  of  Nicomedia :  but  the  memory  of 
Diocletian  was  justly  abhorred  by  the  protector  of  the  church  : 
and  Constantine  was  not  insensible  to  the  ambition  of  founding 
a  city  which  might  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  own  name. 
During  the  late  operations  of  the  war  against  Licinius,  he  had 
sufiicient  opportunity  to  contemplate,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as 
a  statesman,  the  incomparable  position  of  Byzantium  ;  and  to 
observe  how  strongly  it  was  guarded  by  nature  against  a  hos- 
tile attack,  whilst  it  was  accessible  on  every  side  to  the  benefits 
of  commercial  intercourse.  Many  ages  before  Constantine,  one 
of  the  most  judicious  historians  of  antiquity  ^  had  described 
the  advantages  of  a  situation,  from  whence  a  feeble  colony  of 
Greeks  derived  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  the  honors  of  a 
Nourishing  and  independent  republic' 

If  we  survey  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it  acquired  with 
ihe  august  name  of  Constantinople,  the  figure  of  the  Imperial 

^  Polybiua,  1.  iv.  p.  423,  edit.  Oasaubon.  He  observes  that  the 
peace  of  the  Byzantines  was  frequentlv  disturbed,  and  the  extent  of 
their  territory  contracted,  by  the  inroads  of  the  wild  Thracians. 

'  llie  navigator  Byzas,  who  was  staled  the  son  of  Neptune,  found- 
ed the  dty  656  years  before  the  Christian  sBra.  His  followers  were 
drawn  from  Argos  and  Megara.  Byzantium  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  the  Spartan  general  Pausanias.  See  Scaliger,  Ani- 
madvers.  ad  Euseb.  p.  81.  Bucange,  Constantinopolis,  L  i.  part  i  cap 
16, 16.  With  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  Byzantines  against  Philip^ 
the  Gauls,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  we  should  trust  none  but  the 
ancient  writers  who  lived  before  the  greatness  of  the  Imperial  dtf 
had  ezdted  a  spirit  of  flattery  and  fictioa 
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dty  may  be  represented  under  that  of  an  unequal  triangle. 
The  obtuse  point,  which  advances  towards  the  east  and  thft 
shores  of  Asia,  meets  and  repels  the  waves  of  the  Thradan 
Bosphorus.  The  northern  side  of  the  city  is  bounded  by  the 
harbor ;  and  the  southern  is  washed  by  the  Propontis,  or  Sea 
of  Marmara.  The  basis  of  the  triangle  is  opposed  to  the 
west,  and  terminates  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the  admi- 
Rible  form  and  division  of  the  circumjacent  land  and  water 
eannot,  without  a  more  ample  explanation,  be  clearly  or  suffi* 
ciently  understood. 

The  winding  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Euxine  Bow  with  a  rapid  and  incessant  course  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  received  the  appellation  of  Bosphorus,  a  name 
not  less  celebrated  in  the  history,  than  in  the  fables,  of  an- 
tiquity.' A  crowd  of  temples  and  of  votive  altars,  profusely 
scattered  along  its  steep  and  woody  banks,  attested  the  unskil- 
fulness,  the  terrors,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Grecian  naviga- 
tors, who,  after  the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  explored  tiie 
dangers  of  the  inhospitable  Euxine.  On  these  banks  tradition 
long  preserved  the  memory  of  the  palace  of  Phineus,  infested 
by  the  obscene  harpies  ;*  and  of  the  sylvan  reign  of  Amycus, 
who  defied  the  son  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the  cestus.*  The 
straits  of  the  Bosphorus  are  terminated  by  the  Cyanean  rocks, 
which,  according  to  the  description  of  the  poets,  had  once 
floated  on  the  face  of  the  waters ;  and  were  destined  by  the 
gods  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  against  the  eye  of 
profane  curiosity.'    From  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  point  and 

*  The  Bospboms  has  been  very  minutely  descrihed  by  Dionysius 
of  Byzantium,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  (Hudson,  Geograplv 
Minor,  torn,  iil,)  and  by  Gilles  or  Gyllius,  a  French  traveller  of  the 
XY Ith  century.  Toumefort  (Lettre  XV.)  seems  to  have  used  his  own 
eyes,  and  the  learning  of  Gyllius.  [Add  Yon  Hammer,  Constantino- 
polis  und  der  Bosphoros,  8vo. — ^M.] 

*  There  are  very  few  conjectures  so  happy  as  that  of  Le  Olcrc; 
(Bibliot^hque  Universelle,  torn.  i.  p.  148,)  who  supposes  that  tiie  har- 
pies were  only  locusts.  The  Syriac  or  Phoenician  name  of  those  insects, 
their  noisy  flight,  the  stench  and  devastation  which  they  occasion,  and 
the  north  wind  which  drives  them  into  the  sea,  all  contribute  to  form 
the  striking  resemblance. 

'  The  residence  of  Amycus  was  in  Asia,  between  the  old  and  the 
new  castles,  at  a  place  called  Laurus  Insana.  That  of  Phineus  was 
in  Europe,  near  the  village  of  Mauromole  and  the  Black  Sea.  Sea 
Gyllius  de  Bosph.  L  il  c.  28.    Toumefort,  Lettre  XY. 

*  The  deception  was  occasioned  by  several  pointed  rocks,  alternately 
•Ofvred  and  ammdoned  by  the  waves.    At  present  there  are  two  small 
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harbor  of  Byzantium,  the  winding  length  of  the  BospLorus 
extends  about  sixteen  miles/  and  its  most  ordinary  breadth 
may  be  computed  at  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  new 
castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  constructed,  on  either  conti- 
nent,  upon  the  foundations  of  two  celebrated  temples,  of  Sera- 
pis  and  of  Jupiter  Urius.  The  old  castles,  a  work  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  command  the  narrowest  part  of  the  cbanne\ 
in  a  place  where  the  opposite  banks  advance  within  five  hun- 
dred paces  of  each  other.  These  fortresses  were  destroyed 
and  strengthened  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  when  he  meditated 
tlie  siege  of  Constantinople :"  but  the  Turkish  conqueror  was 
most  probably  ignorant,  that  near  two  thousand  years  before 
his  reign,  Darius  had  chosen  the  same  situation  to  connect  the 
two  continents  by  a  bridge  of  boats.*  At  a  small  distance 
from  the  old  castles  we  discover  the  little  town  of  Ohrysopolis, 
or  Scutari,  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  Asiatic 
suburb  of  Constantinople.  The  Bosphorus,  as  it  begins  to 
open  into  the  Propontis,  passes  between  Byzantium  and  Chal- 
cedon.  The  latter  of  those  cities  was  built  by  the  Greeks, 
a  few  years  before  the  former ;  and  the  blindness  of  its  found- 
ers, who  overlooked  the  superior  advantages  of  the  opposite 
coast,  has  been  stigmatized  by  a  proverbial  expression  of  con- 
tempt" 

The  harbor  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  considered  as 
an  arm  of  the  Bosphorus,  obtained,  in  a  very  remote  period, 
the  denomination  of  the  Golden  Horn,    The  curve  which  it 

ialands,  one  towards  either  shore ;  that  of  Europe  is  distinguished  by 
the  column  of  Pompey. 

'"  The  ancients  computed  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  fifteen 
Boman  miles.  They  measured  only  from  the  new  castles^  but  they 
carried  the  straits  as  &r  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 

B  Ducas.  Hist  c.  84.  Leunclavius  Hist  Turcica  Mussuhnanica,  L  xv. 
p.  677.  Under  the  Greek  empire  these  castles  were  used  as  state 
prisons,  under  the  tremendous  name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion. 

'  Darius  engraved  in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters,  on  two  marble 
columns,  the  names  of  his  subject  nations,  and  the  amasdng  numbers  of 
liis  land  and  sea  forces.  The  Byzantines  afterwards  transported  these 
columns  into  the  city,  and  used  them  for  the  altars  of  their  tutelar 
deities.    Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c.  87. 

*•*  Namque  arctissimo  inter  Europam  Asiamque  divortio  Byzantium 
in  exiremS  EuropE  posuere  Greci,  quibus,  Pythium  Apollinem  consu- 
lentibus  ubi  conderent  urbem,  redditum  oracmum  est,  quaererent  sedem 
eaxof^m  terris  adversam.  EH  ambage  Chalcedonii  monstrabantor, 
qpod  priores  lUuc  advecti,  prssyisd  locorum  utilitate  pejora  legisseni 
Tkdt.  AnnaL  xil  68. 
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describes  might  bo  compared  to  the  horn  of  a  stag,  or  as  it 
should  seem,  with  more  propriety,  to  that  of  an  ox.**  The 
epithet  of  golden  was  expressive  of  the  riches  which  every 
wind  wafted  from  the  most  distant  countries  into  the  secure 
and  capacious  port  of  Constantinople.  The  River  Lycus, 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  little  streams,  pours  into  the 
harbor  a  perpetual  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  serves  to 
cleanse  the  bottom,  and  to  invite  the  periodical  shoals  of  flsh 
to  seek  their  retreat  in  that  convenient  recess.  As  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  tides  are  scarcely  felt  in  those  seas,  the  constant  depth 
of  the  harbor  allows  goods  to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without 
the  assistance  of  boats ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  many 
places  the  largest  vessels  may  rest  their  prows  against  the 
houses,  while  their  stems  are  floating  in  the  water."  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  to  that  of  the  harbor,  this  arm  of  the 
Bosphorus  is  more  &an  seven  miles  in  length.  The  entrance 
is  about  five  hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  strong  chain  could 
be  occasionally  drawn  ^across  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  dty 
from  the  attack  of  a  hostile  navy." 

Between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  receding  on  either  side,  enclose  the  sea  of 
Marmara,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  denomina 
tion  of  Propontis.  The  navigation  from  the  issue  of  the  Bos- 
phorus to  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  Those  who  steer  their  westward  course 
through  the  middle  of  the  Propontis,  may  at  once  descry  the 
high  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bitbynia,  and  never  lose  sight  of 
the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with  eternal 
snows."     They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom 

^^■■^  — — ■— ^i— ^»^B^l^»^M^M^^  I     ■■  ,,■■■■■■■■-■■■■■■         ^    ■■    ^—.l  ■      ■ ^    —  ■     ■  ■     ■      _  l_  —    ■     —  ■  ^     »^ 

"  Strabo,  L  vil  p.  492,  [edit  Casaub.]  Most  of  the  antlers  are  now 
broken  off;  or,  to  speak  less  figuratiyely,  most  of  the  recesses  of  the 
harbor  are  filled  up.    See  GiU.  de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  L  I  c.  6. 

"  Procopius  de  ^dificiis,  L  i  c.  5.  His  description  is  confirmed 
by  modem  travellers.  See  Thevenot,  part  i  L  I  c  15.  Toumefort, 
Leitre  XII.    Niebuhr,  Voyage  d'Arabie,  p.  22. 

'•  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  1. 1  part  i  c.  16,  and  his  Observations  snr 
Villehardouin,  p.  289.  The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acropolis  near 
the  modern  Kiosk,  to  the  tower  of  Galata ;  and  was  supported  at  con- 
venient distances  by  large  wooden  piles. 

"  Thevenot  (Voyages  au  Levant,  part  i.  1.  i.  c.  14)  contracts  the 
measure  to  126  small  Greek  miles.  Belon  (Observations,  L  ii.  c  1.) 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  Propontis,  but  contents  himself  with 
ttie  vague  expression  of  one  day  and  one  night's  sail  When  Sandya 
(Travels,  p.  21)  talks  of  150  furlongs  ic  length,  as  well  as  breadth. 
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of  which  Nicomedia  was  seated,  the  Imperial  residence  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  and  thej  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cyzicus  and  Pro- 
connesus  before  they  cast  anchor  at  Gallipoli ;  where  the  sea, 
which  separates  Asia  from  Europe,  is  again  contracted  into  A 
narrow  channel. 

The  geographers  who,  with  the  most  skilful  accuracy,  have 
surveyed  &q  form  and  extent  of  the  Hellespont,  assign  about 
sixty  miles  for  the  winding  course,  and  about  three  miles  for 
the  ordinary  breadth  of  those  celebrated  straits."  But  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the 
old  Turkish  castles  between  the  cities  of  Sestus  and  Abydus. 
It  was  here  that  the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the  passage 
of  the  flood  for  the  possession  of  his  mistress."  It  was  here 
likewise,  in  a  place  where  the  distance  between  the  opposite 
banks  cannot  exceed  ^ve  hundred  paces,  that  Xerxes  imposed 
a  stupendous  bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
into  Europe  a  hundred  and  seventy  myriads  of  barbarians." 
A  sea  contracted  within  such  narrow  limits  may  seem  but  ill 
to  deserve  the  singular  epithet  of  broad^  which  Homer,  as 


can  only  suppose  some  mistake  of  the  press  in  the  text  of  that  jud.- 
eious  traveller. 

'*  See  an  admirable  dissertation  of  M.  d'Anville  upon  the  Helles 
pont  or  Dardanelles,  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn,  xxviii.  p.  818 — 346.  Yet  even  that  ingenious  geographer  is  too 
fond  of  supposing  new,  and  perhaps  imaginary  measureSf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renaering  ancient  wnters  as  accurate  as  himsel£  The  stadia 
employed  by  Herodotus  in  the  description  of  the  Euxine,  the  Bos- 
phorus,  dec.,  (L  iv.  c.  85,)  must  undoubtedly  be  all  of  the  same  species ; 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  either  with  truth  or  with 
each  other. 

^'  The  oblique  distance  between  Sestus  and^  Abydus  was  thirty 
stadia.  The  improbable  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  exposed  by  M. 
Kahudel,  but  is  defended  on  the  authority  of  poets  and  medals  by  M. 
ie  la  Nauze.  See  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  vil  Hist  p.  '74. 
j4em.  p.  240.* 

"  See  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  who  has  erected  an  elegant 
trophy  to  his  own  fame  and  to  that  of  his  country,  llie  review 
appears  to  have  been  made  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but  the  vanity, 
first  of  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  of  the  Greeks,  was  interested  to 
magnify  the  armament  and  the  victory.  I  should  much  doubt  whether 
the  invaders  have  ever  outnumbered  the  men  of  any  country  which 
they  attacked.  

*  The  practical  illastration  of  the  possibility  of  Leander's  feat  by  Lord 
Byron  and  other  English  swimmers  is  too  well  known  to  need  particiilar 
lefbronoe.—M. 
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well  as  Orpheus,  has  frequently  bestowed  ot  the  Helles|)ont* 
But  our  ideas  of  greatness  are  of  a  relative  nature :  the  trav- 
eller, and  especially  the  poet,  who  sailed  aloug  the  Hellespont, 
who  pursued  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  contemplated  the 
rural  scenery,  which  appeared  on  every  side  to  terminate  the 
proBpect,  insensibly  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  sea ;  and  his 
£Eincy  painted  those  celebrated  straits,  with  all  the  attributes 
of  a  mighty  river  flowing  with  a  swift  current^  in  the  midst  of 
a  woody  and  inland  country,  and  at  length,  through  a  wide 
mouth,'  discharging  itself  into  the  JBlgean  or  Archipelago.^' 
Ancient  Troy,^*  seated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida,  overlooked  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  which  scarcely 
received  an  accession  of  waters  from  the  tribute  of  those 
immortal  rivulets  the  Simois  and  Scamander.  The  Grecian 
camp  had  stretched  twelve  miles  along  the  shore  from  the 
Sigaean  to  the  Ehaetean  promontory ;  and  the  flanks  of  the 
army  were  guarded  by  the  bravest  chiefe  who  foughtf  under 
the  banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  first  of  those  promontories 
was  occupied  by  Achilles  with  his  invincible  myrmidons,  and 


^"  See  Wood's  ObservatioDS  on  Homer,  p.  820.  I  have,  with  pleas- 
ure, selected  this  remark  from  an  author  who  in  general  seems  to  have 
disappointed  the  expectation  of  the  pubUc  as  a  critic,  and  still  more  as 
a  traveller.  He  had  visited  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont;  and  had 
read  Strabo ;  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the  Roman  itineraries.  How 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  confomid  Hiimi  and  Alexandria  Troas,  (Ob- 
servations, p.  840,  841,)  two  cities  which  were  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  each  other  f  f 

"  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  wrote  sixty  books  on  thirty  lines  of  Homer's 
catalogue.    The  Xllltli  Book  of  Strabo  is  sufficient  for  our  curiosity. 


*  Gibbon  does  not  allow  greater  width  between  the  two  nearest  points  of 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  than  between  those  of  die  Bosphoras;  yet  aU 
thd  ancieDt  writers  speak  of  the  Hellespontic  strait  as  broader  than  the 
other:  they  agree  in  giving  it  seven  stadia  in  its  narrowest  width,  (Herod, 
in  Melp.  c.  85.  Polym.  c.  34.  Strabo,  p.  591.  Plin.  iv.  c.  12,)  which  make 
875  paces.  It  is  singular  that  Gibbon,  who  in  the  fifteenth  note  of  this  chap- 
ter reproaches  d' Anville  with  being  fond  of  supposing  new  and  perhaps 
imaginary  measures,  has  here  adopted  the  peculiar  measurement  which 
d' Anville  has  assigned  to  the  stadium.  This  great  geographer  believes  that 
the  ancients  had  a  stadium  of  fifty-one  toises,  and  it  is  mat  which  he  applies 
to  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Now,  seven  of  these  stadia  are  equal  to  about 
500  paces,  7  stadia s=  21 42  feet;  500  paces  =  2135  feet  5  inches. — G.  See 
Rennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  p.  121.  Add  Ukert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  und 
Romer,  v.  i.  p.  2,  71. — M. 

t  Compare  Walpole's  Memoirs  on  Turkey,  v.  i.  p.  101.  Dr.  Clarke 
adopted.  Mr.  Walpole's  interpretation  of  rXdrvs  'EXXqo-irovro;,  the  salt  H^- 
lespont  But  the  old  interpretation  is  more  graphic  and  Homeric.  Clarka'f 
Travels,  it  70. — ^If . 
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ihe  dauntless  Ajax  pitched  his  tents  on  the  oilier.  After  Ajax 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  disappointed  pride,  and  to  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  Greeks,  his  sepulchre  was  erected  on  the 
ground  where  he  had  defended  the  navy  against  the  rage  of 
Jove  and  of  Hector ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  rising  town  of 
Rhseteum  celebrated  his  memory  with  divine  honors.^*  Befvr*: 
Constantino  gave  a  just  preference  to  the  situation  of  Byzan- 
tium, he  had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  the  seat  of  em- 
pire on  this  celebrated  spot,  from  whence  the  Romans  derived 
their  fabulous  origin.  The  extensive  plain  which  lies  below 
ancient  Troy,  towards  the  Rhsetean  promontory  and  the  tomb 
of  Ajax,  was  first  chosen  for  his  new  capital ;  and  though  the 
undertaking  was  soon  relinquished  the  stately  remains  of  un- 
finished walls  and  towers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  sailed 
through  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.'^ 

We  are  at  present  qualified  to  view  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion of  Constantinople ;  which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  nature  for  the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  monarchy. 
Situated  in  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude,  tiie  Imperial  city 
commanded,  from  her  seven  hills,''  the  opposite  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia;  the  climate  was  healthy  and  temperate, 
the  soil  fertile,  the  harbor  secure  and  capacious ;  and  the  ap- 
proach on  the  side  of  the  continent  was  of  small  extent  and 
easy  defence.  The  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  may  be 
considered  as  the  two  gates  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  prince 
who  possessed  those  important  passages  could  always  shut 
them  against  a  naval  enemy,  and  open  them  to  the  fleets  of 
commerce.  The  preservation  of  the  eastern  provinces  may, 
in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  Constantine,  as 
the  barbarians  of  the  Euxine,  who  in  the  preceding  age  had 

*•  Strabo,  L  xiii.  p.  596,  [890,  edit.  Casaub.]  The  disposition  of  the 
ship,  which  were  drawn  upon  dry  knd,  and  the  posts  of  Ajax  and 
AcnUles,  are  very  clearly  described  by  Homer.    See  Iliad,  ix.  220. 

"*  Zosim.  L  ii.  [c.  80,]  p.  106.  Sozomen,  L  ii.  c  3.  Theophanes,  p.  18. 
Nicephorus  Callistus,  L  vii  p.  48.  Zonaras,  torn,  il  L  xiii.  p.  6.  Zosimus 
places  the  new  dty  between  Ilium  and  Alexandria,  but  this  apparent 
ai£terence  may  be  reconciled  by  the  large  extent  of  its  circumference. 
Before  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  Thesealonica  is  mentioned  bv 
Cedrenus,  (p.  283,)  and  Sardica  by  Zonaras,  as  the  intended  capital 
They  both  suppose  with  very  little  probability,  that  the  emperor,  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented  by  a  prodigy,  would  have  repeated  the  mis- 
take of  the  blind  Chalcedonians. 

**  Pocock's  Description  of  the  East,  voL  ii  part  ii  p.  127.  His  plan 
cf  the  seven  hills  is  clear  and  accurate.  That  traveller  Is  seldom  ar 
tatis£Eictory. 
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poured  their  armaments  into  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean, 
soon  desisted  from  the  exercise  of  piracy,  and  despaired  of 
fordng  this  insurmountable  barrier.  When  the  gates  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Bosphorus  were  shut,  the  capital  still  enjoyed 
within  their  spacious  enclosure  every  production  which  could 
supply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury,  of  its  numerous  inhab- 
itants. The  sea-coasts  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  which  lan- 
guish under  the  weight  of  Turkish  oppression,  still  exhibit  a 
rich  prospect  of  vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of  plentiful  har- 
vests ;  and  the  Fropontis  has  ever  been  renowned  for  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  the  most  exquisite  fish,  that  are  taken  in 
their  stated  seasons,  without  skill,  and  almost  without  labor.'* 
But  when  the  passages  of  the  straits  were  thrown  open  for 
trade,  they  alternately  admitted  the  natural  and  artifici^  riches 
of  the  north  and  south,  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Whatever  rude  conmiodities  were  collected  in  the 
forests  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  and  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Tanais  and  the  Borysthenes;  whatsoever  was  manu&ctured 
by  the  skill  of  Europe  or  Asia ;  the  corn  of  Egypt,  and  the 
gems  and  spices  of  the  ^rthest  India,  were  brought  by  the 
var3nng  winds  into  the  port  of  Constantinople,  which  for  many 
ages  attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world.'^ 

The  prospect  of  beauty,  of  safety,  and  of  wealth,  united  in 
a  single  spot,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  Constant 
tine.  But  as  some  decent  mixture  of  prodigy  and  £sible  has, 
in  every  age,  been  supposed  to  reflect  a  becoming  majesty  on 
the  origin  of  great  cities,'*  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  ascrib- 
ing his  resolution,  not  so  much  to  the  uncertain  counsels  of 
human  policy,  as  to  the  infallible  and  eternal  decrees  of  divine 
wisdom.  In  one  of  his  laws  he  has  been  careful  to  instruct 
posterity,  that  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  he  laid 
the  everlasting  foundations  of  Constantinople:"  and  though 

••  See  Belon,  Observations,  c.  72 — 76.  Among  a  variety  of  differ 
ent  species,  the  Pelamides,  a  sort  of  Thiumies,  were  the  most  cele- 
brated. We  may  learn  from  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus,  that  the 
profits  of  the  fishery  constituted  the  principal  revenue  of  Byzantium. 

^  See  the  eloquent  description  of  ^usbequius,  epistoL  i  p.  64.  Est 
in  Europa;  habet  in  conspectu  Asiam,  Egyptum,  Africamque  a  dex- 
trt:  qusB  tametsi  contiguas  non  sunt,  maris  tamen  navigandique 
commoditate  veluti  junguntur.  A  sinistra  vero  Pontus  est  Euzi- 
nus,  <&c. 

^*  Datur  haec  venia  antiquitati,  ut  miscendo  humana  divinis,  primor- 
dia  urbium  au^ustiora  faciat    T.  Liv.  in  procem. 

"  He  says  m  one  of  his  laws,  pro  conmioditate  urbis  quam  aetemo 
nomine,  jubente  Deo,  donavimus.    Cod.  Theodoa  L  xiii.  tii  v.  leg.  7. 
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he  has  uot  condescended  to  relate  in  what  manner  the  celestial 
inspiration  was  communicated  to  his  Diind,  the  defect  of  his 
modest  silence  has  been  liberally  supplied  by  the  ingenuity 
of  succeeding  writers;  who  describe  the  nocturnal  vision 
which  appeared  to  the  £%ncy  of  Constantine,  as  he  slept  within 
the  walls  of  Byzantium.  The  tutelar  genius  of  the  city,  a 
venerable  matron  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
infirmities,  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  blooming  maid, 
whom  his  own  hands  adorned  with  all  the  symbols  of  Imperial 
greatness.'^  The  monarch  awoke,  interpreted  the  auspicious 
omen,  and  obeyed,  without  hesitation,  the  will  of  Heaven 
The  day  which  gave  birth  to  a  city  or  colony  was  celebrated 
by  tbe  Romans  with  such  ceremonies  as  had  been  ordained 
by  a  generous  superstition ;  ^*  and  though  Constantine  might 
omit  some  rites  which  savored  too  strongly  of  their  Pagan 
origin,  yet  he  was  smxious  to  leave  a  deep  impression  of  hope 
and  respect  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  On  foot^  with  a 
lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  himself  led  the  solemn  proces- 
sion ;  and  directed  the  line,  which  was  traced  as  the  boundary 
of  the  destined  capital:  till  the  growing  circumference  was 
observed  with  astonishment  by  the  assistants,  who,  at  length, 
ventured  to  observe,  that  he  bad  already  exceeded  the  most 
ample  measure  of  a  great  city.  ^'  I  shall  still  advance,"  replied 
Constantine,  ^^  till  he,  the  invisible  guide  who  marches  before 
me,  thinks  proper  to  stop."  "  Without  presuming  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  or  motives  of  this  extrfu>rdinary  conductor,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  the  more  humble  task  of  describing 
the  extent  and  limits  of  Constantinople.^* 

'^  The  Greeks,  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  and  the  author  of  the  Alexan* 
drian  Chronicle,  confine  themselves  to  vague  and  general  ezpressiona. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  vision,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  such  Latin  writers  as  William  of  Malmesbury.  See  Du- 
canffe,  0.  P.  L  i.  p.  24,  26. 

^^  See  Plutarch  in  EomuL  tom.  I  p.  49,  edit  Bryan.  Among  other 
ceremonies,  a  large  hole,  which  had  been  dug  for  that  purpose,  was 
filled  up  with  hajidfuls  of  earth,  which  each  of  the  settlers  brought 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  thus  adopted  his  new  country. 

^'  Philostorgius,  L  ii.  c.  9.  This  incident,  though  borrowed  from  a 
suspected  writer,  is  characteristic  and  probable. 

'"  See  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcademie,  tom.  xxxv  p.  '747 — 758,  a 
dissertation  of  M.  d'Anville  on  the  extent  of  Constantinople.  He 
takes  the  plan  inserted  in  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduri  as  the 
most  complete ;  but,  by  a  series  of  very  nice  observations,  he  reduces 
the  extravagant  proportion  of  the  scale,  and  instead  of  9500,  deter- 
mioes  Ihe  circimiference  of  the  city  as  consisting  of  about  7800  Frendi 
Mm. 


/' 
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In  the  actual  state  of  the  city,  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
the  Seraglio  occupy  the  eastern  promontory,  the  first  of  the 
seven  hills,  and  cover  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
our  own  measure.  The  seat  of  Turkish  jealousy  and  despot- 
ism is  erected  on  the  foundations  of  a  Grecian  republic ;  but 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Byzantines  were  tempted  by  the 
conveniency  of  the  harbor  to  extend  their  habitations  on  that 
side  beyond  the  modem  limits  of  the  Seraglio.  The  new 
walls  of  Oonstantine  stretched  from  the  port  to  the  Propontia 
across  the  enlarged  breadth  of  the  triangle,  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  stadia  from  the  ancient  fortification ;  and  with  the  city 
of  Byzantium  they  enclosed  five  of  the  seven  hills,  which,  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  Constantinople,  appear  to 
rise  above  each  other  in  beautiful  order.**  About  a  century 
after  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  new  buildings,  extending 
on  one  side  up  the  harbor,  and  on  the  other  along  the  Propon- 
tis,  already  covered  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  sixth,  and  the 
broad  summit  of  the  seventh  hill.  The  necessity  of  protect- 
ing those  suburbs  from  the  incessant  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
engaged  the  younger  Theodosius  to  surround  his  capital  with 
an  adequate  and  permanent  enclosure  of  walls."'  From  the 
eastern  promontory  to  the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of 
Constantinople  was  about  three  Roman  miles ;  **  the  circum- 
ference measured  between  ten  and  eleven;  and  the  surfiicc 
might  be  computed  as  equal  to  about  two  thousand  English 
acres.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  vain  and  credulous  exag- 
gerations of  modern  travellers,  who  have  sometimes  stretched 
the  limits  of  Constantinople  over  the  adjacent  villages  of  the 
European,  and  even  of  the  Asiatic  coast.'*     But  the  suburbs 

'^  Codinus,  Antiquitai  Const,  p.  12.  He  assigns  the  church  of  St. 
A.nthoDy  as  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  harbor.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Ducange,  L  iv.  c.  6 ;  but  I  haye  tried,  without  success,  to  discover 
the  exact  place  where  it  was  situated. 

*^  The  new  wall  of  Theodosius  was  constructed  in  the  year  418. 
In  447  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  three 
months  by  the  diligence  of  the  prsefect  Cyrus.  The  suburb  of  the 
BlachemsB  was  first  taken  into  the  city  m  the  reign  of  Heradiua 
Ducange,  Const  L  i.  c  10, 11. 

'^  The  measurement  is  expressed  in  the  Notitia  by  14,075  feet  It 
IS  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  were  Greek  feet,  the  proportion  of 
which  has  been  ingeniously  determined  by  M.  d'Anville.  He  com- 
pares the  180  feet  with  78  Hashemite  cubits,  which  in  different  writers 
are  assigned  for  the  heights  of  St  Sophia.  Each  of  these  cubits  waa 
equal  to  27  French  inches. 

•*  The  accurate  Thevenot  (1.  ?  c.  15)  walked  in  one  hour  and  three 
quarters  round  two  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  from  the  Kiosk  of  thA 
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of  Pera  and  Galata, .  though  situate  beyond  the  harbor^  may 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  city ;  **  and  this  ad- 
dition may  perhaps  authorise  the  irieasure  of  a  Byzantine  his- 
torian, who  assigns  sixteen  Greek'  (about  fourteen  Roman)  miles 
for  the.  circumference  of  his  native  city.**  Such  an  extent  may 
not  seem  unworthy  of  an  Imperial  residence.  Yet  Oonstan 
tinople  must  yield  to  Babylon  and  Thebes,*^  to  ancient  Rome, 
to  London,  and  even  to  Paris." 

The  master  of  the  Roman  world,  who  aspired  to  erect  an 
eternal  monumept  of  the  glories  of  his  reign.  3outd  employ 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  great  work,  the  wealth,  the  labor, 
and  all  that  yet  remained  of  the  genius  of  obedient  millions. 
Some '  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  b^towed  with 
Imperial  liberality  on  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
allowance  of  about  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  construction  of  the  walls,  the  porticos,  and  the  aque* 
ducts.'*  The  forests  that  overshadowed  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  and  the  celebrated  quarries  of  white  nmrble  in  the 
little  island  of  Proconnesus,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
toaterials,  ready  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a 

Seraglio  to  the  Beven  towers.  .  D'Anville  examines  with  care,  and 
receives  with  confidence,  Hub  decisive  testimony,  which  gives  a  dr- 
cumference  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  extravagant  computation  of 
Toumefort  (Lettre  XI.)  of  thirty-tonr  or  thirty  miles,  without  indud- 
log  Scutari,  is  a  strange  departure  from  his  ustud  character. 

**  The  syciB,  or  fig-trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region,  and  were 
very  much  embellished  by  Justinian.  It  has  since  borne  the  names 
of  rera  and  Galata. .  The  etymology  of  the  former  is  obvious ;  that 
of  the  latter  is  unknown.  See  Docange,  Const  Li  c.  22,  and  Gylli- 
us  de  Byzani  1.  iv.  c  10. 

'*  One  hundred  and  eleven  stadia,  which  may  be  translated  into 
modem  Greek  miles  each  of  seven  stadia,  or  660,  sometimes  only  600,^ 
French  toises.    See  D'Anville,  Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  63. 

"  When  the  ancient  texts,  which  describe  the  size  of  Babylon  and 
Thebes,  are  settled,  the  exi^erations  reduced,  and  the  measures 
ascertained,  we  find  that  those  famous  cities  filled  the  great  but  not 
incredible  circumference  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.    Gom- 

Sire  D*AnidJle,  M6m.  de  FAcademie,  torn,  zzviii  p.  285,  with  his 
escription  de  TEWpte,  p.  201,  202. 

**  If  we  divide  Gonstan^ople  and  Paris  into  equal  squares  of  60 
French  toiset,  the  former  contains  860,  and  the  latter  1160,  of  those 
divislims. 

'*  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  sixty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of 
gold.  This  sum  is  taken  from  Oodinus,  Antiquii  Caost,  p.  11;  bat 
imless  that  oontemptiUe  author  had  derived  his  informatioa  from 
tome  purer  sources,  he  would  probaUy  have  been  nnaequAijiited  wttb 
to  obsoilete  a  mode  of  reckonmg. 
▼OL.  n. — ^£ 
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flbiNrt  watercarriage,  to  tbe  harbor  <^  Byzantium/*  A  multir 
tudd  of  laborers  and  artifieen  urged  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  with,  incessant  toil:  but  the  impatience  of  Constantine 
80on  discovered,  that,  in  the  diedine  of  the  arts,  the  skill  a» 
well  as  numbers  of  his  architects  bore  a  very  unequal  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  his  designs.  The  magistmtss  of  the 
most  distant  provinces  were  therefore  directed  to  institute 
schools,  to  appoint  professors,  and  by  tbe  hopes  of  rewards 
and  privileges,  to  engage,  in  the  study  and  practice  of  archi- 
tecture a  sufficient  number  of  ing^ious  youths,  who  had 
roceived  a  liberal  education/^  The  buildings  of  tiie  new  city 
were  executed  by  ftuch  artificers  as  the  reign  of  Constantine 
could  afford ;  but  they  were  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the 
most  celebrated  masters  of  the  age  of  Peiicles  and  Alexander. 
To  revive  tiie  geniua  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  surpassed 
indeed  the  power  of  a  Roman  emperor;  but  the  immortal 
productions  whidi  they  had  bequeathed  to  posterity  were 
exposed  without  defence  to  the  rapacious  vanity  of  a  despot 
By  his  commands  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  despoiled 
of  their  most  valuable  ornaments/*  The  trophies  of  memo- 
rable wars,  the  objects  of  religious  veneration,  the  most  finished 
statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  sages  and  poets,  of 
ancient  times,  contributed  to  the  ^];>iendid  triumph  of  Constan- 
ttnople;  and  gave  occasios  to  the  remark  of  the  histonan 
Cedrenus,*'  who  observes,  with  some  enthusiasm,  that  nothing 
seemed  wanting  except  the  aouls  of  the  illustrious  men  whom 
these  admirable  monuments  were  intended  to  represent  But 
it  is  not  in  the  city  of  Constantine,  nor  in  the  declining 

*^  For  the  forests  of  the  Bhck  Sea,  consult  Tournefort,  Lettre  ZVL 
for  the  marble  quarries  of  Froconnesus,  see  Strabo,  L  xiii  p.  688^ 
[881,  edit  OasauD/J    The  Jatter  had  already  furnished  the  materialf 
of  the  stately  buildings  of  Cyzicus. 

*^  See  the  Oodex  Theodos.  L  ziiL  tit  iv.  leg.  1.  This  law  is  dateo 
in  the  ^ear  334,  and  was  addressed  to  the  praefect  of  Italy,  whose 
jurisdiction  extended  over  Africa.  The  commentary  of  Goaefroy  on 
the  whole  tiUe  well  deserves  to  be  consulted. 

*'  Constantinopolis  dedicatur  pcene  omnium  urbium  nuclitate.  Hie- 
nmjm,  Chron.  p.  ^81.  ^  See  Godinua,  p.  8,  0.  The  author  of  the 
Antiquitai  Oonst^  L  iii.  (apud  Banduri  Imp.  Orient  tom.  L  p.  41) 
enumerates  Rome,  Sicily,  Antioch,  Athens,  and  a  long  list  oi  other 
cities.'  The  proTincee  of  Greece  and  Asia  Mincnr  may  be.  supposed  i» 
havQ  Tielded  the  richest  booty. 

.  **  fiist.  Compend.  p.  369.  He  describes  the  statue,  or  rather  bosW 
of  Homer  with  a  degree  of  taste  which  plainly  indicates  that  Oadre- 
■OS  copied  the  style  of  a  more  fortunate  age. 
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period  of  an  empire,  when  the  humm  miiid  was  depreeaed  by 
eivil  and  reHgious  slavery,  that  we  should  seek  far  the  souls  of 
Homer  and  ^Demosthenes. 

During  the  si^^  of  Byzantium,  the  conqueror  had  jMtohed 
his  tent  on  the  ccummanding  enunence  of  the  second  hill.  To 
perpetuate  ^e  memory  of  his  success,  he  chose  the.  same 
advantageous  position  for  the  principal  Forum  ;**  which 
appears  to  have  ^n  of  a  circular,  or  rather  elliptical  form. 
The  two  opposits  <ntranoe8  £>rmed  triumphal  arches ;  the 
porticos^  which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  were  filled  with 
statues ;  and  the  centre  of  the  Forum  was  occupied  by  a  lofty 
column,  of  which  a  mutilated  fragment  is  now  degraded  by 
the  appellation  of  the  hwnd pillar.  This  column  was  erected 
on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble  twenty  feet  high ;  and  was 
composed  of  ten  pieces  of  porphyry,  each  of  which  measured 
about  ten  feet  in  height^  and  about  thirty-three  in  drcumfer* 
ence.**  On  the  summit  of  the  pillar,  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  stood  the  colossal  statue  of 
Apollo.  It  was  of  bronze,  had  been  transported  either  from 
Athens  or  from  a  town  of  Phrygia,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  Phidias.  The  artist  had  represented  the  god  of 
day,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  interpreted,  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  himself,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  the  globe  of  the 
world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays  glittering  on  his  head.^' 
The  Circus,  or  Hippodrome,  was  a  stately  building  about  four 

**  Zosim.  L  ii.  pw  106.  Chroa  Alezandrin.  vel  Paschal*  p.  284. 
Ducange^  CoDst.  L  i.  c  24.  Even  the  last  of  those  writers  seems  to 
coi^ound  the  Forum  of  Constantine  with  the  Augusteum,  or  court  of 
the  palace.  I  am  not  satisfied  whether  I  have  properly  distifiguished 
what  belongs  to  the  one  and  tibe  other. 

**  The  most  tolerable  account  of  this  column  is  given  by  Pocock. 
Description  of  the  East^  voL  ii.  part  ii  p.  131.  But  it  is  still  in  man> 
instances  perplexed  and  unsatismctory. 

**  Ducange,  Const  L  L  c.  24,  p.  76,  and  his  notes  ad  Alexiad  p.  882. 
Hie  statue  of  Oonsttttitine  or  Apollo  was  thrown  down  under  the  reign 
ol  Alexius  Gomnenus.* 

.  ^-  On  this  colmxim  (says  M.  von  Hammer)  CansUmtixie^  with  nngnlar 
ghamelessness,  placed  his  own  statae  with  the  attribates  of  Apollo  and 
OhrisL  He  Bnbatitated  the  naik  of  the  Passion  finr  the  rays  of  the  san. 
Such  10  the  diceGt  teatimony  of  the  author  of  the  Antiqiut.  Constaotiivip.  apad 
Bandori.  Oonstantine  was  replaced  by  the  "great  and  religious"  Julian, 
J«Uan»  by  Theodosius.  A.  D.  1412,  the  &ey  stone  was  loosened  by  an  earth 
<i«8ke.  The  statae  fell  in  the  reign  of  Al^us  CcHnnenos,  and  was  replaced 
by  tiw  cross.  The  Palladium  was  said  to  bo  buried  under  die  ^nUkri  Wtm 
Hammer,  Constantinopolis  und  dev*  BosporoB^  i  163.—- M. 
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hundred  paces  in  length,  &nd  one  hundred  in  breadth/^  The 
«paoe  between  the  two  metce  or  goals  were  filled  with  statues 
and  obelisks ;  and  we  may  still  remark  a  rery  singular  frag* 
cnent  of  antiquity ;  the  bodies  of  three  serpents,  twisted  into 
one  pillar  of  brass.  Their  triple  heads  had  once  supported 
the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  con* 
serrated  in  ike  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  victorieus  Greeks/' 
The  beauty  of  the  Hippodrome  has  been  long  since  defaced 
by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Turkish  conquerors ;  f  but,  under 
the  similar  appellation  of  Atmeidan,  it  still  serves  as  a  place 
of  exercise  for  their  horses.  From  the  throne,  whence  the 
emperor  viewed  the  Circensian  games,  a  winding  staircase^, 
descended  to  the  palace ;  a  magnificent  edifice,  which  scarcely 
yielded  to'  the  residence  of  Rome  itself  and  which,  together 
with  the  dependent  courts,  gardens,  and  porticos^  covered  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground  upon  the  banks  of  the  Propon- 
tis  between  the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.*^ 

*'^  Toamefort  (Lettre  XII.)  computes  the  Atmeidan  at  four  hun 
dred  paces.    If  he  means  geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each,  it  was^ 
three  hundred  toises  in  length,  about  forty  more  than  the  great  circus 
of  Rome.    See  D'Anville,  Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  78.   . 

*^  The  guardians  of  the  most  hol^  relics  would  rejoice  if  they  were 
able  to  produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged  on  this 
occasion.  See  Banduri  ad  Anti(^uitat  Const,  p.  668.  Oyllius  de 
Bjzant  L  ii.  c.  13.  1.  The  original  consecration  of  the  tnpod  and 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  may  be  proved  from  Herodotus  and 
Pausanias.  2.  The  Pagan  Zosimus  agrees  with  the  three  ecclesiastical 
historians,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  that  the  sacred  orna- 
ments of  the  temple  of  Delphi  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by 
the  order  of  Constantino ;  and  among  these  the  serpentine  piUar  of 
the  Hippodrcnne  is  particularly  mentioned.  8.  All  the  European 
travellers  who  have  visited  Constantinople,  from  Buondelmonte  to 
Pocock,  describe  it  in  the  same  place,  and  almost  in  the  same  manner; 
the  differences  between  them  are  occasioned  only  by  the  injuries 
which  it  has  sustained  from  the  Turks.  Mahomet  the  Second  broke 
the  under-jaw  of  one  of  the  serpents  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe. 
Thevenot,  1 1  c  IT.* 

**  The  Latin  name  OocJUea  yvta  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  ver;- 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Byzantine  histoiy.  Ducange,  Con^t  ..  J.  c.  1, 
p.  104. 

*"  There  are  three  topographical  points  which  indicate  the  situation 

*  See  note  75,  ch.bcviii.ibr  Dr.  darkens  Mgectkm  of  Tfaevenet's  authority. 
Von  Hvinmer,  however,  repeats  the  story  of  Theveuot  withoat  qjaemjomag 
its  aathenticity.— 4J. 

t  In  1808  the  Janizaries  revolted  against  the  Hzier  Mnstaplia  Baiaactar, 
who  widied  to  uitroduce  a  new  ffjrstem  of  military  oi^anization,  beaeged  tba 
quarter  of  the  Hippodrome,  in  whichstood  the  palace  of  the  Viziuvh  and  the 
Hippodrome  was  consamed  in  the  conflagrstioiL^'-O, 
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We  might  likewise  celebrate  the  baths,  which  still  retailed 
the  name  of  Zeuxippus,  after  they  had  been  enriched,  by  the 
munificence  of  Constantine,  with  lofty  columns,  various 
marbles,  and  above  threescore !  statues  of  bronze.*^  But  we 
should  deviate  from  the  design  of  this  history,  if  we  attempted 
minutely  to  describe  the  different  buildings  or  quarters  of  the 
city.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  whatever  could 
adorn  the  dignity  of  a  great  capital,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit 
or  pleasure  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained  within 
the  walla  of  Constantinople.  A  particular  description,  com- 
posed about  a  century  after  its  foundation,  enumerates  a 
capitol  at  school  of  learning,  a  circus,  two  theatres,  eight 
public,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  private  baths,  fifty-two 
porticos,  ^ve  granaries,  eight  aqueducts  or  reservoirs  of 
water,  four  spacious  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or 
courts  of  justice,  fourteen  churches,  fourteen  palaces,  and  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  houses,  which,  for 
their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
multitude  of  plebeian  inhabitants." 

The  populousness  of  his  favored  city  was  the  next  and  most 
serious  object  of  the  attention  of  its  founder.  In  the  dark 
ages  which  succeeded  the  translation  of  the  empire,  the  remote 

of  thepalflce.  1.  The  staircase  which  connected  it  with  the  Hippo- 
drome or  Atmeidan.  2.  A  small  artificial  port  on  the  Propontis,  rrom 
whence  there  was  an  easy  ascent,  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  to  the 
gardens  of  the  palace.  8.  The  Augusteum  was  a  spacious  court,  one 
Bide  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  front  of  the  palace,  and  another  by* 
the  church  of  Si  Sophia. 

*^  Zeuxippus  was  an  epithet  of  Jupiter,  and  the  baths  were  a  part 
of  old  Byzantium.  The.  difficuUv  of  assigning  their  true  situaLon 
has  not  been  felt  by  Ducan^  History  seems  to  connect  them  wit*. 
St  Sophia  and  the  palace ;  but  the  original  plan  inserted  in  Banduri 
places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  near  the  harbor.  For  their 
oeauties,  see  Ohron.  Paschal,  p.  285,  and  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  1.  ii.  a  7. 
Ohristodorus  (see  Antiquitat  Const  L  vil)  composed  inscriptions  in 
verse  for  each  of  the  statues.    He  was  a  Theban  pcet  in  genius  as  well 

■a  in  birth  :-^ 

Beeotmn  in  cnaao  jarares  aSie  natuDi.* 

*"  See  the  Notitia.  Rome  only  reckoned  1*780  large  houses,  domn%; 
bat  the  wcnrd  must  have  had  a  more  dignified  signification.  No  insula 
are  mentioned  at  Constantinople.  The  old  capital  consisted  of  421 
ctreets,  the  new  of  822. 

*  Yet  ibr  his  age,  the  descri|>tion  of  the  statnes  of  Hecuba  and  of  Homer 
■le  by  ao  moaiis  without  merit    See  Antbolog.  Palat  (edit  Jacobs)  L  97 
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and  the  immediate  oonsequenees  of  that  Fiemorableeyent 
were  strangely  confounded  by  the  ranity  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  ci^dulity  of  the  Latins.'*  It  was  asserted^  and  believed, 
that  all  the  noble  Amities  of  Rome,  the  senate,  and  the  eques- 
trian order,  with  their  innumerable  attendants,  had  followed 
their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the  Propontis ;  that  a  spuriotn 
race  of  strangers  and  plebeians  was  left  to  possess  the  soUtode 
of  the  ancient  capital ;  and  that  the  lands  of  Italy,  long  since 
converted  into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  of  cultivation 
and  inhabitants.*^  In  the  course  of  this  history,  such  exag- 
gerations will  be  reduced  to  their  just  vakie:  yet,  since  the 
growth  of  Constantinople  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  general 
increase  of  mankind  and  of  industry,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  artificial  colony  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the 
'indent  cities  of  the  empire.  Many  opulent  senators  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  eastern  provinces,  were  probably  invited  by  Con- 
stantine  to  adopt  for  their  country  the  fortunate  spot,  which  he 
had  chosen,  for  his  own  residence.  The  invitations  of  a  mas- 
ter are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  commands ;  and  the 
liberality  of  the  emperor  obtained  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence. He  bestowed  on  his  favorites  the  palaces  which  he  had 
built  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  city,  assigned  them  lands 
and  pensions  for  the  support  of  their  dignity,**  and  alienated 
the  demesnes  of  Pontus  and  Asia  to  grant  hereditary  estates 

by  the  easy  tenure  of  maintaining  a  house  in  the  capital.** 

I  II  I  ■       I       »  II I  I  ■ 

**  liutprand,  Legatio  ad  Imp.  Ificephoram,  p.  153.  The  modem 
,  Greeks  have  strangely  disfigured  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople. 
We  might  excuse  the  errors  of  the  Turkish  or  Arabiim  writers;  du| 
<t  is  somewhat  astonishing,  that  the  Greeks,  who  had  access  to  the 
authentic  materials  preserred  in  their  own  language,  should  prefer 
fiction  to  truth,  and  loose  tradition  to  genuine  mstory.  In  a  single 
page  of  Oodinus  we  may  detect  twelve  unpardonable  mistakes;  Uie 
reconciliation  of  Seyerus  and  Niger,  the  marriage  of  their  son  and 
daughter,  the  siege  of  Byzantium  by  the  Macedonians,  the  invasion 
of  the  G^uIb,  which  recalled  Severus  to  Bome,  the  ns^y  years  which 
elapsed  from  his  death  to  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  4&a 

**  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Remains,  c.  17. 

^*  Themist  Orat.  iii.  p.  48,  edit  Hardouin.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3. 
Zosinu  L  il  p.  107.  Anonym.  Yalesian.  p.  715.  If  we  could  credit 
Codinus,  (p.  10,)  Coostantine  built  houses  for  the  senators  on  the  exact 
model  of  their  Human  palaces,  and  gratified  them,  as  well  as  himself 
with  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  surprise ;  but  the  whole  story  is  full 
oi  fictions  and  inconsistencies. 

*' The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  the  year  488, 
abolished  this  tenure,  may  be  found  among  the  Novelltt  of  thaft 
emperor  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  tom.  vi  nov.  12w    H.da 
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But  these  encouragements  and  obligations  soon  became  super 
fluous,  and  were  gradually  abolished.  Wherever  the  seat  of 
government  is  fixed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue 
will  be  expended  by  the  prince  himself,  by  his  ministers,  by 
Ate  officers  of  justice,  and  by  the  domestics  of  the  palace; 
The  most  wealthy  of  the  provincials  will  be  attracted  by  the 
powerful  motives  of  interest  and  duty,  of  amusement  and 
curiosity.  A  third  and  more  numerous  class  of  inhabitants 
will  insensibly  be  formed,  of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of 
merchants,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  their  own  labor, 
and  from  the  wants  or  luxury  of  the  superior  ranks.  In  less 
Chan  a  century,  Constantinople  disputed  with  Rome  itself  the 
preeminence  of  riches  and  numbers.  New  piles  of  buildings, 
crowded  together  with  too  little  regard  to  health  or  convenience, 
scarcely  allowed  the  intervals  of  narrow  streets  for  the  per- 
petual throng  of  men,  of  horses,  and  of  carriages.  The 
allotted  space  of  ground  was  insuffident  to  contain  the  increas- 
ing people ;  and  the  additional  foundations,  which,  on  either 
side,  were  advanced  into  the  sea,  might  alone  have  composed 
a  very  considerable  city." 

The  frequent  and  regular  distributions  of  wine  and  oil,  of 
com  or  bread,  of  money  or  provisions,  had  almost  exempted 
the  poorest  citizens  of  Kome  from  the  necessity  of  labor.  The 
magnificence  of  the  first  Caesars  was  in  some  measure  imi- 
tated by  the  founder  of  Constantinople : "  but  his  liberality, 

Tillemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  871)  has  eyidently  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  these  estates.  With  a  grant  from  the  Imperial 
demesnes,  the  same  condition  was  accept^  as  a  favor,  w&ich  would 
justly  have  been  deemed  a  hardship,  if  it  had  been  imposed  upon 
private  property. 

"  The  passages  of  Zosimus,  of  Eunapius,  of  Sozomen,  and  of 
Agathias,  which  relate  to  the  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  at 
Constantinople,  are  collected  and  connected  by  Gyllius  de  Byzant  L 
i  c.  8.  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (in  Panegyr.  Anthem.  66,  p.  279,  edit 
Sirmond)  describes  the  moles  that  were  pushed  forwards  mto  the  sea , 
ibffj  consisted  of  the  fcunous  Puzzolan  sand,  which  hardens  in  tli€ 
water. 

^  Sozomen,  L  iL  c.  8.  Philostorg.  L  il  c.  9.  Oodin.  Antiquitat 
Const,  p.  8.  It  appears  by  Socrates,  L  ii.  c  13,  that  the  daily  allow- 
ance of^the  city  consisted  of  eight  myriads  of  crt rov,  which  we  may 
either  translate,  with  Yalesius,  by  the  words  modii  of  com,  or  consider 
as  expressive  of  the  number  of  loaves  of  bread* 

*  At  Borne  the  poorer  citizens  who  received  these  gratuities  were  in* 
scribed  in  a  register ;  they  had  only  a  personal  right  Constantine  attached 
the  right  to  the  ^lonses  in  his  new  capital,  to  engage  the  lower  danas  at 
the  people  to  build  their  hoases  with  expedition.    Codex  l^rbdos.  L  xiv 
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howerer  it  might  excite  Uie  applause  of  tL^  people,  has  tdp 
curred  the  censure  of  posterity.  A  nation  of  legislators  and 
conquerors  might  assert  their  claim  to  the  harvests  of  Africa, 
which  had  been  purchased  with  their  blood ;  and  it  was  art- 
fully contrived  by  Augustus,  that,  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty, 
the  Romans  should  lose  the  memory  of  freedom.  But  the 
prodigality  of  Constantino  could  not  be  excused  by  any  con- 
sideration either  of  public  or  private  interest ;  and  the  annual 
tribute  of  com  imposed  upon  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his  new 
capital,  was  applied  to  feed  a  lazy  and  insolent  populace,  at 
the  expense  of  the  husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province.**  * 
Some  other  regulations  of  this  emperor  are  less  liable  to  blame^ 
but  they  are  less  deserving  of  notice.  He  divided  Oonstan* 
tinople  into  fourteen  regions  or  quarters,'*  dignified  the  public 
council  with  the  appellation   of  senate,*^  communicated  tc 

^  See  Cod.  Theodoa.  1.  xiii.  and  ziv.,  and  Cod.  Justinian.  Edict  xii. 
tonL  ii.  p.  648,  edit  Genev.  See  the  beautiful  complaint  of  Rome  in 
the  poem  of  Claudian  de  BelL    Gildonioo,  ver.  46— -64^ 

Cum  sublit  par  Roma  mlhi,  divisaqae  amnait 
^quales  aurora  U^^ ;  .£gyptla  rura 
In  partem  cessere  novam. 

*®  The  regions  of  Constantinople  are  mentioned  in  the  code  of 
Justinian,  and  particularly  described  in  the  Notitia  of  the  younger 
Theodosius ;  but  as  the  four  last  of  them  are  not  included  within  the 
waU  of  Cpnstantine,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  division  of  the 
city  should  be  referred  to  me  founder. 

*'  Senatum  constituit  secondi  ordinis;  Claros  vocavit.  Anonym 
Valedian.  p.  715.  llie  senators  of  old  Rome  were  styled  Clarissimi 
See  a  curious  note  of  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xzii  0.  Fron 
the  clevei^  epistle  of  Julian,  it  should  seem  that  the  place  of  senatoi 
was  consideredt  as  a  burden'ratlier  than  as  an  honor ;  but  the  Abbb 
de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  371)  has  shown  that  this 
epistle  could  not  relate  to  Constantinople.  Might  we  not  read,  instead 
of  the  celebrated  name  of  Qv^avriotsy  me  obscure  but  more  probable 
WQ|^d  0iffav$ijhois  f  Bisanthe  or  RhoEKlestus,  now  Rhodosto,  was  a  small 
mmtime  city  of  Thrace.  See  Stephan.  Byz.  de  TJrbibus,  p.  226,  and 
Cellar.  Geogi  aph.  tom.  i.  p.  849. 

*  This  was  also  at  the  expense  of  Rome.  The  emperor  ordered  that  Uie 
fleet  of  Alexandria  should  transport  to  Constantinople  the  grain  of  Egypt 
which  it  carried  before  to  Rome :  this  grain  sapptied  Rome  daring  KNtf 
nonths  of  the  year.  Claudian  has  described  witn  force  the  famine  ccca« 
akmed  by  this  measure . — 

Haac  nobis,  luec  ante  dabas ;  nunc  pabula  tantum 
Roma  precor :  miserere  tuse,  pater  optime,  gentis : 
Extremam  defender  famem. 

Claad.  de  Bell.  GUdon.  t.  SA. 


It  was  acaroely  this  measure.    Gildo  had  cut  off  the  African  as  weU  aslli* 
■gyptian  supplies. — ^M. 
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the  dtizens  the  privileges  of  Italy,"  and  bestowed  ou  the 
rising  dty  the  title  of  Colony,  the  first  and  most  favored 
daughter  of  ancient  Rome.  The  venerable  parent  still  main 
tained  the  legal  and  acknowledged  supremacy,  which  was  due 
to  her  age,  her  dignity,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  her  former 
greatness.** 

As  Constant!  ne  ui^ed  the  progress  of  the  work  with  the 
impatience  of  a  lover,  the  walls,  ttie  'porticos,  and  the  prin- 
dpal  edifices  were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  in  a  few  months;*^  but  this  extraordinary 
diligence  should  excite  the  less  admiration,  since  many  of 
the  buildings  were  finished  in  so  hasty  and  imperfect  a  man- 
ner, that  under  the  succeeding  reign,  they  were  preserved 
with  difficulty  from  impending  ruin.'*    But  while  they  dis- 

•*  Cod.  Theodos.  L  xiv.  13.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy  (tom.  v. 
p.  220)  is  loDg,  hut  perplexed ;  dot  indeed  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  in 
what  tiie  Jus  Italictun  could  consist^  after  the  freedom  of  the  city  had 
been  communicated  to  the  whole  empire.* 

"  Julian  (Orat.  i  p.  8)  celebrates  Constantinople  as  not  less  supe 
rior  to  all  other  cities  than  she  was  inferior  to  Rome  itself.  His 
learned  commentator  (Spanheim,  p.  75,  76)  justifies  this  language  by 
several  parallel  and  contemporary  instances.  Zosimus,  as  well  as 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  flourished  after  the  division  of  the  empire 
between  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius,  which  established  a  perfect 
equality  between  the  old  and  the  new  capital 

**  Codinus  ( Antiquitat  p.  8)  affirms^  that  the  foundations  of  Con- 
stantinople were  liud  in  the  year  of  the  world  5887,  (A.  D.  829,)  on 
the  26th  of  September,  and  that  the  city  was  dedicated  the  11th  of 
May,  5888,  (A.  D.  880.)  He  connects  those  dates  with  several  char- 
acteristic epochs,  but  they  contradict  each  other;  the  authority  of 
Codinus  is  of  little  weight,  and  the  space  which  he  assigns  must  appear 
insufficient  The  term  of  ten  years  is  given  us  by  Julian,  (Orat  I 
p.  8 ;)  and  Spanheim  labors  to  establish  the  truth  of  it,  (p.  69 — 75,^  b^ 
the  help  of  two  passages  from  Themistius,  (Orat  iv.  p.  58,)  ana  of 
Philostorgius,  (i  il  c.  9,)  which  form  a  period  from  the  year  324  to  th# 
year  884.  Modem  critics  are  divided  concerning  -this  point  of  chro 
oology,  and  their  different  sentiments  ore  very  accurately  described  b] 
TiUemont»  Hist  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  619 — 626. 

**  Themistiua  Orat  iiu  p.  47.  Zosim.  1.  il  p.  108.  Constantine  him 
8(sl^  in  one  of  his  laws,  (Cod.  Theod.  L  xv.  tit  l,)  betrays  lus  im- 
patience. 

*  "This  right  (the  Jas  Italicam,)  which  hy  most  writers  is  referred  with- 
oat  foandatioii  to  the  personal  condition  of  \,he  citizens,  properly  related  to 
the  city  as  a  whole,  and  contained  two  parts.  First,  the  Roman  or  ()airita> 
rian.  properQr  in  the  soil,  (commerciam,)  and  its  capability  of  mancipation, 
i^^ocaption,  and  vindication ;  moreover,  as  an  inseparable  oonae(]|aence  of 
thi%  exemption  from  land-tax.  Then,  secondly,  a  free  consdtation  in 
tbe  Italian  form,  with  Baimvirs,  Q,ninqaeimales,  and  iEdOes,  and 
MpedaDy  with  Jurisdiction.''  Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Horn.  Bedita  b  I 
V.51^lL 
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played  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  youth«  the  founder  prepared 
to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  his  city.**  The  games  and 
largesses  which  crowned  the  pomp  of  this  memorable  festival 
may  easily  be  supposed ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  of  a 
more  singular  and  permanent  nature,  which  ought  not  entirely 
A  to  be  overlooked.     As  often  as   the  birthday  of  the  dty 

returned,  the  statute  of  Constantine,  framed  by  his  order^  of 
gilt  wood,  and  bearing  fh  his  right  hand  a  small  image  oi  the 
genius  of  the  place,  was  erected  on  a  triumphal  car.  The 
guards,  carrying  white  tapers,  and  clothed  in  their  ridieBt 
apparel,  accompanied  the  sol^nn  procession  as  it  moved 
through  the  Hippodrome.  When  it  was  opposite  to  the  throne 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  grate- 
ful reverence  adored  the  memory  of  his  predecessor.*^  At 
the  festival  of  the  dedication,  an  edicts  engraved  on  a  column 
of  marble,  bestowed  the  title  of  Second  or  New  Rom^  on  the 
city  of  OonstaBtine.**  But  the  name  of  Constantinople**  has 
prevailed  over  that  honoiabie  epitl^t;''and  afber  the  re^lutidn 
of  fourteen  centuries,  stifl  perpetuate  the  l^me  of  its  author.** 
The  foundation  of  a  new  capital  is  naturally  connected  w1^ 
the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  admin- 
istration.   The  distinct  view  of  the  comphcated  system  of 

"  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  mode  of  superstition  which 
prevailed  in  their  own  times,  assure  us  that  Constantinople  was  con 
secrated  to  the  virgin  Mother  of  GkxL 

*^  The  earliest  and  most  complete  account  of  tiiis  extraordinary 
ceremony  may  be  found  m  the  Alezanc^ian  Chronicle,  p.  286.  TUle- 
mont,  and  the  other  friends  of  Constantino,  who  are  offended  with  the 
air  of  Paganism  which  seems  unworthy  of  a  Christian  prince,  had  a 
right  to  consider  it  as  doubtful,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to  omit 
the  mention  of  it 

*^  Sozomen,  L  ii.  c  2.  Ducange  C.  P.  L  i  c.  6.  Yelut  ipsius  BomsB 
filiam,  is  the  expression  of  Augustin.  de  Civitat  Del,  1.  v.  &  25. 

*^  Eutropius,  L  X  a  8.  Julian.  Orat  I  p.  8.  Ducange  C.  P.  1. 1 
^  6.  The  name  of  Constantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of  Coo- 
%taQtine. 

^^  The  lively  Fontenelle  (Dialogues  des  Morts,  xiL)  affects  to  deride 
the  vanity  of  human  ambition,  and  seems  to  triumph  in  the  disappoint^ 
ment  cf  Uonstantine,  whose  immortal^  name  is  now  lost  in  the  vulgar 
Appellation  of  Istambol,  a  Turkish  corruption  of  Us  r^v  vAtv.  Yet  the 
original  name  is  still  preserved,  1.  By  tne  nations  of  Europe.  2.  By 
ihe  modem  Greeks.  S.  By  the  Arabs,  whose  writings  are  diffused 
over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa.  See 
IVHerbelot,  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  275.  4  By  the  more  learned 
ISsks,  and  by  the  emperor  himself  in  his  public  mandates.  Cantemir't 
History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  61. 
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policy,  introdtic€d  by  Diocleti^i],  improved  by  Constantine, 
and  completed  by  his  immediate  successors,  may  not  only 
amuse  the  iancy  by  the  singular  picture  of  a  great  empire, 
but  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  secret  and  internal  erases  of  its 
rapid  decay.  In  the  pursuit  of  any  remarkable  institution,  We 
may  be  frequently  led  into  the  more  early  or  the  more  recent 
times  of  the  Roman  history;  but  the  proper  limits  of  this 
inquiry  will  be  induded  witliin  a  period  of  about  one  hundred 
Bxid  thirty  years,  from  the  accession  of  Oonstantine  to  the 
publication  of  the  Theodosian  code  f  ^  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  the  \NctiHa*  of  the  East  and  West,"  we  d^ve  the 
most  copious  and  authentic  information'  of  the  state  of  the 
empire.  This  variety  of  objects  will  suspend,  for  some  time, 
the  course  of  the  narrative ;  but  the  interruption  will-  be  cen- 
sured only  by  those  readers  who  are  insensible  to  the  impor- 
tance of  laws  and  manners,  while  they  peruse,  with  eag^ 
curiosity,  the  transient  intrigues  of  a  court,  or  the  accidental 
evait  of  a  battle. 

The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans,  content  witli  substantial 
power,  had  left  to  the  vanity  of  the  East  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  ostentatious  greatness.^'  But  when  they  lost  even 
the  semblance  of  those  virtues  which  were  derived  from  their 
ancient  freedom,  the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  was  insen- 
sibly corrupted  by  the  stately  affectation  of  the  courts  of  Asia. 

^^  The  Theodosian  code  was  promulgated  A.  D.  438.  See  the  Pro- 
teffomeoa  of  Godefroy,  e.  i  p.  186. 

^*  Pancirolus,  in  his  elaborate  Oommeniary,  aasigiui  to  the  Notitia  a 
date  ahnost  amilar  to  that  of  the  Theodosian  Code ;  but  his  proofs, 
or  rather  eonjectures,  are  extremely  feeble.  I  should  be  rather  in- 
clined ito  place  this  useful  work  between  the  final  division  of  the 
empire  (A.  D.  395)  and  the  successful  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  bar- 
barians, (A.  D.  407.)  See  Histoire  des  Andens  Peuples  de  TEurope, 
torn.  vu.  p.  40. 

"**  Sciheet  externaa  Buperbiae  sueto,noninerat  notitia  nQ8tri,(perhapt 
notir<B;)  apud  quoa  vis  Imperii  valet^  inania  traimmittuDtur.  Taot 
AnnaL  xv.  81.  The  gradation  from  the  style  of  freedom  aad  sim* 
plidty,  to  that  of  form  and  servitude,  may  be  traced  in  the  Epistles  of 
Cicero»  of  Pliny,  and  of  Symmadras. 

^  The  Notitia  Dignitatom  Imperii  is  a  description  of  all  the  offices  in 
the  court  and  the  state,  of  the  legionS}  &c.  It  reaemblesoar  cofort  alma- 
MC9,  (Eed  Books,)  with  this  single  di£ferenpe,  that  oar  almanans  name 
the  persons  in  office,  the  Notitia  oi^y  the  offices.  It  is  of  the  time  of  tha 
emperor  Theodosios  IX-,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  fifth  centmy,  when  the  ent- 
pize  vna  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western.  It  is  probebla  that  it  WM 
Bot  made  he  the  &8t  time,  and  that  descriptiaos  of  the  same  land  existei 
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The  distinctions  of  personal  merit  and  influence,  so  conspicit 
ous  in  a  republic,  so  feeble  and  obscure  under  a  monarchy, 
were  abolished  by  the  despotism  of  the  emperors ;  who  substi- 
tuted  in  tksir  room  a  severe  subordination  of  rank  and  office, 
fixm  the  uUed  slaves  who  were  seated  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  to  the  meanest  instruments  of  arbitrary  power.  Thifc 
multitude  of  abject  dependants  was  interested  in  the  support 
of  the  actual  government  from  the  dread  of  a  revolution, 
which  might  at  once  confound  their  hopes  and  intercept  the 
reward  of  their  services.  In  this  divine  hierarchy  (for  such 
it  is  frequently  styled)  every  rank  was  marked  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness,  and  its  dignity  was  displayed  in  a  va- 
riety of  trifling  and  solemn  ceremonies,  which  it  was  a  study 
to  learn,  and  a  sacrilege  to  neglect,'*  The  purity  of  the  Latin 
language  was  debased,  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourse  of 
pride  and  flattery,  a  profusion  of  epithets,  which  TuUy  would 
scarcely  have  understood,  and  which  Augustus  would  have 
rejected  with  indignation.  The  principal  officers  of  the  empire 
were  saluted,  even  by  the  sovereign  himself,  with  the  deceitful 
titles  of  your  Sincerity^  your  Chravity,  your  Excellency^  your 
JSmineneCy  your  sublime  and  wonderful  Magnitvide^  your  illus" 
trious  and  magnificent  JBighnessJ*  The  codicils  or  patents 
of  their  office  were  curiously  emblazoned  with  such  emblems 
as  were  best  adapted  to  explain  its  nature  and  high  dignity ; 
the  image  or  portrait  of  the  reigning  emperors ;  a  triumphal 
car ;  the  book  of  mandates  placed  on  a  table,  covered  with  a 
rich  carpet,  and  illuminated  by  four  tapers;  the  allegorical 
iigures  of  the  provinces  which  they  governed ;  or  the  appella- 
tions and  standards  of  the  troops  whom  they  commanded. 
Some  of  these  official  ensigns  were  really  exhibited  in  their 
hall  of  audience ;  others  preceded  their  pompous  march  when- 

^*  The  emperor  Gratian,  after  oonfirming  a  law  of  precedency  pub 
liflhed  l^  Yidentmian,  the  fieither  of  his  XHmnUy,  thos  continues: 
Siquis  igitor  indebitum  sibi  locum  usurpaverit,  nulla  se  ignorationii 
die&ndat ;  aitque  plane  tctcrilegii  reus,  qui  divina  praecepta  neglezerit 
Cod.  Theod.  L  vi.  tit  v.  leg.  2. 

'*  C(Hi8ult  the  Notitia  DignitcUuni  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian 
code,  torn,  vl  p.  316.* 

*  Canrtantin,  qui  remplapa  le  ^rasd  Patridat  par  one  noblesae  titr6e,  el 
qui  dbangea  arec  d'autres  uistitationfl  la  nature  de  la  sod^t^  Ladne,  e«t  le 
vMcaUe  fimdateur  de  la  royaut^  modeme,  dans  ce  qu'elle  consenra  de  Bo- 
naiB.  Chateaubriand,  Stud.  Histor.  Pr^aoe,  i.  151.  Manso,  (Lebto  Oob- 
I  des  Orasien,)  p.  153,  &c,  has  siyen  a  lucid  view  of  the  digAiliM 
*  ~  of  the  ofBoert  in  the  Imperial  court.— M. 
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ever  they  appeared  in  public ;  and  every  dreumstancd  of  theif 
demeanor,  their  dress,  their  ornaments,  and  their  train,  was 
calculated  to  inspire  a  deep  reverence  for  the  repre&entativca 
of  supreme  majesty.  By  a  philosophic  observer,  the  system 
of  the  Eoman  government  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
splendid  theatre,  filled  with  players  of  every  character  and 
degree,  who  repeated  the  language,  and  imitated  the  passicnis, 
of  their  original  modeU* 

All  the  ni^agistrates  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place 
in  the  general  state  of  the  empire,  were  accurately  divided 
into  three  classes.  1.  The  Illustrious.  2.  llie  Spectabiles^ 
or  Hespectctble.  And,  3.  The  Clarissimi;  whom  we  may 
translate  by  the  word  Honorable,  In  the  times  of  Koman 
simplicity,  the  last-mentioned  epithet  was  used  only  as  a  vague 
expression  of  deference,  till  it  became  at  length  the  peculiar 
and  appropriated  title  of  all  who  were  members  of  the  sen- 
ate,*'^ and  consequently  of  all  who,  from  that  venerable  body, 
were  selected  to  govern  the  provinces.  The  vanity  of  thos^ 
who,  from  their  rank  and  office,  might  claim  a  superioi 
distinction  above  the  rest  of  the  senatorial  order,  was  long 
afterwards  indulged  with  the  new  appellation  of  Respectable . 
but  the  title  of  Uluitrious  was  always  reserved  to  some  emi- 
nent personages  who  were  obeyed  or  reverenced  by  the  two 
subordinate  classes.  It  was  communicated  only,  L  To  the 
consuls  and  patricians;  11.  To  the  Praetorian  prsefects,  with 
the  prsBfects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople ;  III.  To  the  maa- 
ters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  the  infentry  ;  and  IV.  To  the 
seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised  their  sacred 
functions  about  the  person  of  the  emperor.^*  Among  those 
illustrious  magistrates  who  were  esteemed  coordinate  with 
each  other,  the  seniority  of  appointment  gave  place  to  th» 
union  of  dignities."  By  the  expedient  of  honorary  codicil^ 
the  emperors,  who  were  fond  of  multiplying  their  favors,  might 

^*  Pandrolus  ad  Kotitiam  utriusque  Imperii,  p.  89.  Bat  his  ex- 
plaoatioDS  are  obscure,  and  he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  ibM 
painted  emblems  from  ihe  effective  ensigns  of  office. 

*^  In  the  Pandects,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Teigus  of  the 
Antonines,  Clarisnmtu  is  Ihe  ordinary  and  legal  title  of  a  senator. 

'•  Pancirol  p,  12 — 17.  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  two 
inferior  ranks,  PrefecHssimtu  and  Egregius^  which  were  given  to  many 
persons  who  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

^*  Cod.  Theodos.  L  vi  tit.  vi  The  rules  of  precedency  are  asoe? 
tained  with  the  most  minute  aocunu^  by  the  emperora,  and  illustratM 
with  equal  prolixity  by  thmr  learned  interpreter* 
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mnetiiues  gratify  the  vanity,  though  not  the  ambition,  of 
mpatient  courtiers.^ 

I.  As  long  as  the  Roman  consuls  were  the  first  magistrates 
of  a  free  state,  thej  derived  their  right  to  power  from  thd 
choice  of  the  people.  As  long  as  the  emperors  condescended 
to  disguise  the  servitude  which  they  imposed,  the  consuls  were 
Jdll  elected  by  the  real  or  apparent  suffirage  of  the  senate. 
From  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  even  these  vestiges  of  liberty 
were  abolished,  and  the  sucoess&l  candidates  who  were 
invested  with  the  annual  honors  of  the  consulship,  affected  to 
deplore  the  humiliating  condition  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Scipios  and  the  Catos  had  been  reduced  to  solicit  the  votes  of 
plebeifflis,  to  pass  through  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of 
a  popular  election,  and  to  expose  their  dignity  to  the  fihame  of 
a  public  refusal ;  while  their  own  happier  &te  had  reserved 
them  for  an  age  and  government  in  which  the  rewards  of 
virtue  were  assigned  by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  a  gracious 
sovereign.'^  In  the  ^nstles  which  Ute  emperor  addressed  to 
the  two  consuls  elect,  it  was  declared,  that  they  were  created 
by  his  sole  authority.**  Their  names  and  portraits,  engraved 
on  gilt  tables  of  ivory,  were  dispersed  over  the  empire  as 
presents  to  the  provinces,  the  dties,  the  magistrates,  the 
senate,  and  the  people.**  Their  solemn  inauguration  was 
performed  at  the  place  of  the  Imperial  residence ;  and  dur- 
ing a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Borne  was 
constantly  deprived  of  the  presence  of  her  ancient  magis- 
trates.** 


••  CoA  Theodos.  L  vi.  tit  xxii 

^^  AuBomm  (in  Gratiarum  Addooe)  basely  ezpatiates  on  this  unwortliy 
topic,  which  is  managed  bv  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Yet  xL  [z.]  16, 19) 
with  somewhat  more  freedom  and  ingenuitv. 

^  Cum  de  Consulibus  in  annum  creandis,  solus  mecum  volutarem 
.  .  .  .  te  Consulem  et  designavi,  et  «lecUu'ayi,  et  priorem  nimcupayi ; 
are  some  of  the  expressions  employed  by  the  emperor  Gratiaii  to  his 
preceptor,  the  poet  Ausoauus. 
**  Lnmanesque  ....  dentes 

Qni  secti  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  micantes, 
InscripU  nitilum  ccslato  OoDsme  nomen 
Per  proceres  et  vulgus  eant 

Claud,  in  ii.  Cons.  Stilichon.  466. 
MbntfauooQ  has  represented  some  of  these  tablets  or  dyptidcs;  set 
Bin^lemect  a  TAntiquitd  expliqu6e,  torn,  iii  p.  220. 
**  Consule  ketatur  post  plurima  seculo  vise 

PaUantcus  apex :  agnoficunt  rostra  coniles 
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Ob  the  morniDg  of  the  first  of  January,  tbe  oonsiiii 
assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity.  Their  dress  was  a 
robe  of  purple,  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold,  and  sometimes 
ornamented  with  costly  gems.**  On  this  solemn  oocasion 
they  were  attended  by  the  most  eminent  officers  of  the  state 
and  army,  in  the  habit  of  senators;  and  the  useless  iascet, 
armed  with  the  once  formidable  axes,  were  borne  Ufon 
them  by  the  lictors.'*  The  procession  moved  from  the  pal- 
ace*^ to  the  Forum  or  principal  square  oi  the  city;  where 
the  consuls  ascended  their  tribunal,  and  seated  themselves  in 
the  curule  chairs,  which  were  framed  after  the  fiishion  of 
ancient  times.  They  immediately  exercised  an  act  of  juris- 
diction, by  the  manumission  of  a  slave,  who  was  brought 
bdbre  them  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  ceremony  was  intended 
to  represent  the  celebrated  action  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the 
author  of  liberty  and  of  the  consulship,  when  he  admittec 
among  his  fellow-citizens  the  fiuthful  Yindex,  who  had  re 
vealed  th^  conspiracy  of  the  Tarquins.**    The  public  festiva! 


Auditas  quondam  proavis :  desuetaque  ciogit 
Regius  auratis  Fora  faacibus  tflpia  fictor. 

Claud  in  vi  Oons.  Hooorii,  643. 
Prom  the  reign  of  Car  as  to  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honor  ius,  there 
was  an  interm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which  the 
emperors  were  always  absent  from  Borne  on  the  first  day  ci  January. 
Bee  the  Chronologic  de  Tillemonte,  torn.  iiL  iv.  and  v. 

^  See  Claudian  in  Cons.  Frob.  et  Olybrii,  178,  Ac. ;  and  in  iv.  Cons. 
Honorii,  686,  <tc. ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the 
ornaments  of  the  emperor  from  those  of  the  eonsuL    Ausonius  re- 
ceived from  the  liberality  of  Gratian  a  vettU  palmata,  or  robe  of  8tat€^ 
in  which  the  figure  of  the  emperor  Constantius  was  embroidered 
Cemis  et  armorum  proceres  legumoue  potentes : 
Patridos  sumunt  haoitua ;  et  more  Gabmo 
Discolor  incedit  legio,  positis<][ue  parumper 
Bellorum  signis,  sequitur  vezilla  Quirini. 
Lictori  cedunt  a(][uilee,  ridetque  togatus 
Mile%  et  in  mediis  effulget  curia  castris. 

Claud  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  & 

gtrictaaque  procul  radiare  ieeuret. 

^  In  Cons.  Prob.  229. 

^  See  Yalesius  aa  Ammian.  Maroellin.  L  zzti.  o.  1, 
"  Auspice  moz  lieto  sonoit  cbunore  tribunal ; 

Te  Mstos  ineunte  quater ;  solemnia  ludit 
Omina  libertas ;  deductum  Yindice  morem 
Lex  servat,  fiunulusque  jugo  laxatus  herili 
~         r,  et  grato  remeat  securior  ictu. 

Claui.  in  iv  Coos.  Honori^  tlL 
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was  continued  daring  several  dap  in  all  the  principal  cities ; 
in  Rome,  from  custom;  in  Constantinople,  from  imitation' 
in  Carthage,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  from  the  love  of  pleas- 
ure, and  the  superfluity  of  wealth/*  In  the  two  capitals  of  the 
empire  the  annual  games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the 
amphitheatre,*®  cost  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  (about)  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterlii^ :  and  if  so  heavy 
an  expense  surpassed  the  faculties  or  the  inclinations  of  the 
ufagiBtrates  themselves,  the  sum  was  supplied  from  the  Impe- 
rial treasury.*^  As  soon  as  the  consuls  had  dischai^ed  these 
customary  duties,  they  were  at  liberty  to  retire  into  the  shade 
of  private  life,  and  to  enjoy,  daring  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
the  undisturbed  contemplation  of  their  own  greatness.  They 
no  longer  presided  in  the  national  councils ;  they  no  longer 
executed  the  resolutions  of  peace,  or  war.  Their  abiHties 
(unless  they  were  employed  in  more  effective  offices)  were  of 
little  moment ;  and  their  names  served  only  as  the  l^al  date 
of  the  year  in  which  they  had  iilled  the  diair  of  Marius  and 
of  Cicero.  Yet  it  was  still  felt  and  acknowledged,  in  the  last 
period  of  Roman  servitude,  that  this  empty  name  might  be 
compared,  and  even  preferred,  to  the  passession  of  substantial 
power.  The  title  of  consul  was  still  the  most  splendid  object 
of  ambition,  the  noblest  reward  of  virtue  and  loyalty.  The 
emperors  themselves,  who  disdained  the  faint  shadow  of  the 
republic,  were  conscious  that  they  acquired  an  additional  splen- 
dor and  m^esty  as  often  as  they  assumed  the  annual  honors  of 
the  consular  dignity.** 

The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which  can  be 
found  in  any  age  or  country,  between  the  nobles  and  the 
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Celebrant  quidem  solemnes  istos  dies  omnes  ubique  urbes  quad  sub 
legibus  agunt;  et  Roma  de  more,  et  Oonstantinopolis  de  imitatione,  ei 
AntiochiApro  luxu,  et  discincta  Carthago,  et  domus  fluminis  Alexan 
dria.  Bed  Treviri  Principis  beneficio.    Ausonius  in  Grat  Actione. 

*•  Claudiau  (in  Cons.  Mall.  Tbeodori,  279 — 881)  deacribes,  in  a  livelj 
and  fanciful  manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circus,  the  theatre,  and 
the  amphitheatre,  exhiHted  by  the  new  consuL    The  sang^uinary  com 
bats  of  gladiators  had  already  been  prohibited. 

'^  Procopius  in  Hist  Arcana,  c.  26.  ^ 

"^  In  Consulatu  honos  sine  labore  susdpitur.  (Mamertin.  in  Pan* 
egyr.  Vet.  zL  [z.]  2.)  This  exalted  idea  of  the  consulship  is  bor* 
rowed  from  an  oration  (iil  p.  107)  pronounced  by  Julian  in  the  servile 
court  of  Constantius.  See  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie,  (Memoires  de 
TAcademie,  torn.  xziv.  p.  289,)  who  delights  to  pursue  the  vestiges 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  who  sometimes  finds  them  in  his  copioiii 
haey 
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people,  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Patricians  ana  the  Plebeians, 
as  it  was^tablished  in  the  first  age  of  the  Eoman  republic 
Wealth  and  honors,  the  <^ces  of  the  state,  and  the  ceremo 
nies  of  religion,  were  almost  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
former*  who,  preserving  the  purity  of  their  blood  with  the 
most  insulting  jealousy,*'  held  their  clients  in  a  condition  of 
specious  vassalage.  But  these  distinctions,  so  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  were  removed, .  after  a  long 
truggle,  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  Tribunes.  The 
most  active  and  successful  of  the  Plebeians  accumulated 
wealth,  aspired  to  honors,  deserved  triumphs,  contracted  alli- 
ances, and,  after  some  generations,  assumed  the  pride  of  an- 
cient nobility."  The  Patrician  families,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  original  number  was  never  recruited  till  the  end  of  the 
commonwealth,  either  failed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
or  were  eiitinguished  in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  wars, 
or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  fortune,  insensibly  mingled  with 
the  mass  of  the  people.**  Very  few  remained  who  could  de- 
rive their  pure  and  genuine  origin  from  the  infancy  of  the  city, 
or  even  from  that  of  the  republic,  when  Csesar  and  Augustus, 
Claudius  and  Vespasian,  created  from  the  body  of  the  senate 
a  competent  number  of  new  Patrician  families,  in  the  hope  of 
perpetuating  an  order,  which  was  still  considered  as  honorable 
and  sacred.**    But  these  artificial  supplies  (in  which  the  reign- 

"  iDtermarriages  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  prohib- 
ited by  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables ;  and  the  uniform  operations  of 
human  nature  may  attest  that  the  custom  survived  the  law.  See  in 
livy  (iy.  1 — 6)  the  pride  of  family  urged  by  the  consul,  and  the  rights 
of  mankind  asserted  by  the  tribune  Ganuleius. 

'^  See  the  animated  picture  drawn  by  Sallust,  in  the  Jugurthine 
war,  of  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  virtuous  Metellus,  who 
was  unable  to  brook  the  idea  that  the  honor  of  the  consulship  should 
he  bestowed  on  the  obscure  merit  of  his  lieutenant  Marius.  (c.  64.) 
Two  hundred  years  before,  the  race  of  the  Metelli  themselves  were 
confounded  among  the  Plebeians  of  Eome ;  and  from  the  etymology 
of  their  name  of  CcecUiua^iheie  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  haughty 
nobles  derived  their  origin  from  a  sutler. 

**  In  the  year  of  Rome  800,  very  few  remained,  not  only  of  the  old 
Patrician  families,  but  even  of  those  which  had  been  created  by  Csesar 
and  Augustus.  (Tacit  AnnaL  xL  2(ff)  The  family  of  Scaurus  (a 
branch  of  the  Patrician  iEmilii)  was  degraded  so  low  that  his  £either, 
who  exercised  the  trade  of  a  charcoal  merchant,  left  him  only  ten 
■laves,  axid  somewhat  less  than  three  hundred  jpoimds  sterling.  (V  ale- 
tkm  Maximus,  L  iv.  c.  4,  n.  11.    AureL  Victor  in  Scaur  o.)    The  fionily 


saved  from  oblivion  by  the  merit  of  tii*  son.. 
Tacit  AnnaL  xl  25.    Dion  Gassius,  L  iil  p. 


••  Tacit  AnnaL  xL  26.    Dion  Oassius,  L  iil  p.  60$,    Thii  viriaes 
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ing  house  was  always  induded)  were  rapidiy  swept  away  by  the 
rage  of  tyrants,  by  freqneat  revolutions,  by  the  change  of  man- 
ners, and  by  the  intermixture  of  nations^**  Little  more  was 
left  when  CcHistantine  ascended  the  throne,  than  a  vague  and 
imperfect  tradition,  that  the  Patricians  had  once  been  the  first 
of  the  Romans.  To  form  a  body  of  nobles,  whose  influence 
may  restrain,  while  it  secures  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 
would  have  been  very  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  pol- 
icy of  Gonstantine;  but  had  he  seriously  entertained  such  a 
design,  it  might  have  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  jpower  to 
ratify,  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  an  iustitution  which  must  expect 
the  sanction  of  time  and  of  opinion.  He  revived,  indeed,  the 
title  of  Patricians,  but  he  revived  it  as  a  personal,  not  as  an 
hereditary  distinction.  They  yielded  only  to  the  transient 
superiority  of  the  annual  consuls ;  but  they  enjoyed  the  pre- 
eminence over  all  the  great  ofl&^rs  of  state,  with  the  most 
familiar  access  to  the  person  of  the  prince.  This  honorable 
rank  was  bestowed  on  them  for  life ;  and  as  they  were  usually 
favorites,  and  ministers  who  had  grown  old  in  the  Imperial  court, 
the  true  etymology  of  the  word  was  perverted  by  ignorance 
and  flattery ;  and  the  Patricians  of  Gonstantine  were  reverenced 
as  the  adopted  Fathers  of  the  emperor  and  the  republic'' 

IL  The  fortunes  of  the  Praetorian  praefects  were  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  consuls  and  Patricians.  The  latter 
saw  their  ancient  greatness  evaporate  in  a  vain  title.  The  for- 
mer, rising  by  degrees  from  the  most  humble  condition,  were 
invested  with  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the 
Roman  world.  From  the  rdgn  of  Sevems  to  that  of  Diocle- 
tian, the  guards  and  the  palace,  the  laws  and  the  finances,  the 
armies  and  the  provinces,  were  intrusted  to  their  superintend- 
ing care ;  and,  like  the  Viziers  of  the  East,  they  held  with  one 
hand  the  seal,  and  with  the  other  the  standard,  of  the  empire* 
The  ambition  of  the  praefects,  always  formidable,  and  some^ 

of  Agricola,  who  was  created  a  Patrician  by  the  emperor  Vespasiam 
reflected  honor  on  that  ancient  order ;  but  his  ancestors  had  not  any 
claim  beyond  an  Equestrian  nobility. 

■'  This  &ilure  would  have  been  almost  impossible  if  it  were  true,  as 
Casaubon  compels  Aurelius  't'ictor  to  affirm  (ad  Sueton.  in  Oassar 
c  24.  See  Hist  August  p.  203,  and  Casaubon  Comment.,  p.  220)  that 
Vespasian  created  at  once  a  thousand  Patrician  families.  But  this 
extravagant  number  is  too  much  even  for  the  whole  Senatorial  order, 
unless  we  should  include  all  the  Roman  knights  who  were  distingQiaiMd 
by  the  permission  of  wearing  the  laticlave. 

**  Zosimus,  L  jl  p..  118  ;  and  Qodefroy  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi  tit  fi 
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dnies  &tat  to  the  masters  whom  they  served,  was  sappofted 
i>j  the  strength  of  the  Pnetoiian  bonds;  but  after  thos^ 
flighty  troops  had  been  weakened  by  Diodetian,  and  finailj 
iuppressed  by  Oonstantine,  the  praefects,  who  snrrived  their 
&U,  were  reduced  without  difficulty  to  the  stiation  of  useful 
snd  obedient  ministers.  When  they  were  no  longer  responsi^ 
ole  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor's  person,  they  resigned  the 
|unsdiction  whidi  they  had  hitherto  claimed  and  exercised 
over  all  the  departments  of  the  palace.  They  were  deprived 
by  Constantine  of  all  militaay  command,  as  soon  as  they  had 
ceased  to  lead  into  the  field,  under  their  immediate  orders,  the 
flower  of  the  Roman  troops ;  and  at  length,  by  a  singular 
revolution,  the  captains  of  the  guards  were  transformed  into 
the  civil  magistrates  of  the  provinces.  According  to  the  plan 
of  government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  four  princes  had 
each  their  Praetorian  prasfect;  and  after  the  monarchy  was 
once  more  united  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  create  the  same  number  of  four  priBfrots,  and 
intrusted  to  their  care  the  same  provinces  which  they  already 
administered.  1.  The  praefect  of  the  East  stretched  his  am- 
ple jurisdiction  into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which  were 
subject  to  the  Romans,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Phasis,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  to  the 
frontiers  of  Persia.  2.  The  important  provinces  of  Pannonia, 
Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  once  acknowledged  the  authoi^ 
ity  of  the  praefect  of  lUyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  praefect 
of  Italy  was  not  confined  to  the  country  from  whence  he 
derived  his  title ;  it  extended  over  the  additional  territory  of 
Rhaetia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  dependent 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  that  part  of  the  continent 
of  Africa  which  lies  between  the  confines  of  Cyrene  and  those 
of  Tingitania.  4,  The  prsefect  of  the  Gauls  comprehended 
under  that  plural  denomination  the  kindred  provinces  of  Britain 
and  Spain,  and  his  authority  was  obeyed  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.*' 

After  the  Praetorian  praefects  had  been  dismissed  from  all 
military  command,  the  civil  functions  which  they  were 
ordained  to  exercise  over  so   many    subject  nations,   were 

**  2iOBimu8,  L  il  p.  109, 110.  If  we  had  not  fortunately  possessed 
this  satisfoetory  account  of  the  division  of  the  power  and  provinces  of 
the  PrsBtorian  prsfects,  we  should  frequently  have  been  perplexed 
•midBt  tiie  copious  details  of  the  Oode,  and  the  arcamstaatial  minute- 
MM  of  the  Itotitia. 
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adequate  to  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  ihe  most  consnmmatv 
ministers.  To  their  wisdom  was  committed  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  of  the  finances,  the  two  object* 
which,  in  a  state  of  peace,  comprehend  almost  all  the  respeo- 
iiye  duties  of  ijie  sovereign  and  of  the  people ;  of  the  former 
to  protect  the  citizens  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws ;  of  the 
latter,  to  contribute  the  share  of  their  property  which  b 
required  for  the  expenses  of  the  state.  The  coin,  the  high- 
ways, the  posts,  the  granaries,  the  manu&ctures,  whatever 
could  interest  the  public  prosperity,  was  moderated  by  the 
authority  of  the  Praetorian  praefects.  As  the  immediate  repre- 
jsentatives  of  the  Imperial  majesty,  they  were  empowered  to 
explain,  to  enforce,  and  on  some  occasions  to  modify,  taie 
general  edicts  by  their  discretionary  proclamations.  Thev 
watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  provincial  governors,  removed 
the  negligent,  and  inflicted  punishments  on  the  guilty.  From 
all  the  inferior  jurisdictions,  an  appeal  in  every  matter  of 
importance,  eitiier  civil  or  criminal,  might  be  brought  befora 
the  tribunal  of  the  praefect;  but  his  sentence  was  final  and 
absolute ;  and  the  emperors  themselves  refused  to  admit  any 
complaints  against  the  judgment  or  the  integrity  of  a  magis- 
trate whom  they  honored  with  such  unbounded  confidence.^** 
His  appointments  were  suitable  to  his  dignity ;  ^*^  and  if  avar 
rice  was  his  ruling  passion,  he  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities 
of  collecting  a  rich  harvest  of  fees,  of  presents,  and  of  per- 
quisites. Though  the  emperors  no  longer  dreaded  the  ambition 
of  their  prsBfects,  they  were  attentive  to  counterbalance  th^ 
power  of  this  great  office  by  the  uncertainty  and  shortness  of 
its  duration.*** 


^^  See  a  law  of  Constantine  himselC  A  prffifectis  autem  prastorio 
proYocare,  Don  sinimns.  Cod.  Jnstmian.  L  vil  tit  bdi.  leg.  19.  Cha- 
risius,  a  lawyer  of  the  time  of  Constant) le,  (Heinec  Hist  Juria 
Bomaniy  p.  849,)  who  admits  this  law  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 

{'urisprudence,  compares  the  PrsBtorian  praefects  to  the  masters  of  thf 
lorse  of  the  ancient  dictators.    Pandect  L  i.  tit  xl 

^"^  When  Justinian,  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  empire,  in 
stituted  a  Prsstorian  praefect  for  Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  salary  of 
one  hundred  poimds  of  gold.    Cod.  Justinian.  1. 1  tit  xzvii.  leg.  i. 

i<>>  For  this,  and  the  other  dignities  of  the  empire,  it  may  be  suf* 
fident  to  refer  to  the  ample .  conmientaries  of  Pancirolus  and  Gode- 
froy,  who  have  diligently  collected  and  accurately  digested  in  their 
proper  order  all  the  legpu  and  historical  materials.  From  those  an* 
thors,  Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol  il  p.  l^i-^Tt)  has 
dednoed  a  very  distinct  abndgment  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  empir» 
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From  their  superior  importaiioe  and  dignity,  Rome  an£ 
Gonstantinoide  were  alone  excepted  from  we  jurisdiction  of 
the  Praetcffian  prsefects.  The  immense  size  of  tbe  city,  and 
the  experience  of  the  tardy,  ine£Ebctual  opeiation  of  the  laws, 
had  furnished  the  policy  of  Augustus  wiUi  a  spedous  pretence 
for  introducing  a  new  magistrate,  who  alone  could  restrain  a 
servile  and  turbulent  populace  by  the  strong  arm  of  arlitrary 
power.^^'  Valerius  Messalla  was  appointed  the  first  praefect 
of  Rome,  that  his  reputation  might  countenance  so  invidious  a 
measure;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  that  accomplished 
dtizen  ^^  resigned  his  office,  declaring,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  friend  d  Brutus,  that  he  found  himself  incapable  of  exer- 
cising a  power  incompatiUe  with  pubfio  freedom.'**  As  ihe 
sense  of  liberty  became  less  exquisite,  the  advantages  of  order 
were  more  clearly  understood ;  and  the  praefect,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  designed  as  a  terror  only  to  slaves  and  vagrants, 
was  permitted  to  extend  his  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
the  equestrian  and  noble  fiunihes  of  Rome.  The  prsBtors,  an- 
nually created  as  the  judges  of  law  and  equity,  could  not  long 
dispute  the  possession  of  the  Forum  with  a  vigorous  and  per- 
manent  magistrate,  who  was  usually  admitted  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  prince.  Their  courts  were  deserted,  their 
number,'  which  had  once  fluctuated  between  twelve  and 
eighteen/**  was  gradually  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  their 
important  functions  were  confined  to  the  expensive  obliga- 
tion'*^ of  exhibiting  games  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 

'**  Tacit  AnnaL  vi  11.  Euseb.  in  (}liroiL  p.  155.  Dion  Cassias^  ic 
the  oration  of  Mseoenas,  (L  lyiL  p.  675,)  descritos  the  prero^tives  of 
the  iHraefect  of  the  city  as  ifaey  were  estebliBhed  ib  his  own  time. 

'**  The  fiune  of  MeaeaUa  has  been  acarcely  eqnal  to  his  merit  In 
the  earliest  youth  he  was  recommended  bjr  Cioero  to  the  friendship  of 
Bmtos.  He  followed  the  standard  of  the  repnbbs  till  it  was  broken 
in  the  fields  of  Philippi ;  he  then  accepted  and  deserved  the  &yor  of 
the  most  moderate  oi  the  conquerors;  and  uniformly  asserted  his  free- 
draoL  and  dignity  in  the  court  of  Angastu&  The  tnnm{^  of  Messalla 
was  justified  by  the  conauest  of  Aquitain.  As  an  (nrator,  he  disputed 
the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero  himself  Messalla  cnUtTated  erery 
niase^  and  was  uie  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He  spent  his  ere- 
mDRB  in  philoeophio  ooBTeraation  with  Horaee ;  assumed  his  place  at 
^Se  between  Ddia  and  Tibullus ;  and  amused  his  leisure  by  eacoura- 
gine  the  poetical  talents  of  young  Orid. 

*•*  Inavilem  esse  potestatem  contestans,  says  the  translator  of  Eit- 
leUua.    Tacitus  expresses  the  same  idea  in  other  words ;  quasi  nesdna 


^**  See  lipsius.  Excursus  D.  ad  1  lih  Tacit  AmwL 

^  Beineoai  Element  Juris  Cxvitis  secund  oidinem  FaadeA 
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After  the  office  of  the  Roman  conBiiLi  had  been  changed  into 
a  vain  pageant,  which  was  rarely  displayed  in  the  capital,  the 
prsefectB  a8$;imed  fhehr  vacant  place  in  the  senate,  and  were 
9000  acknowledged  as  the  ordimry  presideiits  of  that  venerable 
asa^&Uy.  They  received  appeab  from  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles ;  Bod  it  was  idlowed  as  a  principle  of  jurispru- 
denoe^  that  all  municipal  authority  was  derived  from  them 
alone."*  In  the  dischaige  of  his  laborious  employment,  the 
governor  of  Bome  was  assisted  by  fifteen  officers,  some  of 
whom  had  been  originally  his  equals,  or  even  his  superior. 
The  principal  departments  were  relative  to  the  command  of 
a  numerous  watch,  established  as  a  safeguard  against  fires, 
robberies,  and  nocturnal  disorders ;  the  custody  and  distribution 
of  the  public  allowance  of  corn  and  provisions;  the  care  of 
the  port,  of  the  aqueducts,  of  the  common  sewers,  and  of  the 
navigation  and  bed  of  the  Tyber;  the  inspection  of  the  mar- 
kets, the  theatres,  and  of  the  private  as  well  as  public  works. 
Their  vigilance  insured  the  three  principal  objects  of  a  regular 
police,  safety,  plenty,  and  cleanliness ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
attention  of  government  to  preserve  the  splendor  and  orna- 
ments of  the  capital,  a  particidar  inspector  was  appointed  foi 
(he  statues;  the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inanimate  people, 
which,  according  to  the  extravagant  computation  of  an  old 
writer,  was  scarcely  inferior  in  number  to  the  living  inhabitants 
of  Bome.  About  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  similar  magistrate  was  created  in  that  rising  me^ 
tropolis,  for  the  same  uses  and  with  the  same  powers.  A  per- 
fect equality  wad  established  between  the  dignity  of  the  tvHt 
municipal,  and  that  of  the  four  Praetcdan  praefects."' 

Those  who,  itk  the  imperial  hierarchy,  were  distinguished  by 

i.  p.  70.  See»  likewise,  Spanheiih  de  Uso.  Numismatum,  torn.  IL  dis- 
sertat.  z.  p.  119.  In  the  vear  450,  Mardan  punished  a  law,  that  thret 
citueiU»  sbould  be  aoDually  created  Preetors  of  Constantinople  by  the 
choice  of  the  senate,  but  with  their  owa  consent  Cod.  Justimaa.  H  i. 
tit.  xzziz.  leg.  2. 

"®  Quidqnid  igitur  intra  nrbem  admittitur,  ad  P.  U.  videtur  perti- 
nere ;  sed  et  siqidd  intra  contesimum  inilUariam.  Ulpian  in  Pandect 
L  i.  tit  ziiL  n.  1.  He  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  varions  offices  of  the 
prsBfect,  who,  in  the  code  of  Jnstinian,  (L  I  tit  zxzix.  Ic^.  t,)ia  declared 
to  precede  and  command  all  city  magistrates  sine  injnnft  ac  detrimento 
honoris  aliebL 

^^*  Besides  our  usual  guides,  we  may  observe  that  Felix  Gantelorius 
has  written  a  separate  treatise,  De  PrsBfecto  Urbis ;  and  that  many 
eunous  details  cono^niug  the  police  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  am 
eonlMaed  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Tfaeodosian  Cods. 
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the  title  of  .Se^^todfe,  formed  an  iat^mediate  elaae  between 
the  Uluetrious  prsefects,  and  the  honorabk^  naagiatrates  of  the 
provinces.  In  this  class  the  proeonsuls  of  Asia^  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  jdalmed  a  predznitience,  which  was  yielded  to  the 
remembrance  of  their  andent  digni^ ;  and  the  appeal  fh>m  tbeii 
tribunal  to  that  of  the  praefects  was  almost  the  only  mark  of 
their  dependence."'  But  the  civil  g9^mmentof  the  empire 
was  distributed  into  thirteen  great  nibcssss,  each  of  which 
equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  ppwerfiil  kingdom.  The  first 
of  these  dioceses  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  count  of 
the  east;  and  we  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  -  importance 
and  variety  of  his  functions,  by  observing)  that  six  hundred 
apparitors,  who  would  jbe  styled  at  present  either  secretaries, 
or  clerks,  or  ushers,  or  messengers,  were  employed  in  his  im« 
mediate  oflSce."*  The  place  of  Auffustal  prafect  of  Egypt 
was  no  longer  filled  by  a  Roman  kpight ;  but  the  name  was 
retained ;  and  the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  situation  of 
the  country,  and  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  had  once  made 
indispensable,  were  still  continued  to  the  governor.  The  eleven 
remaining  dioceses,  of  Asiana,  Pontica,  and  Thrace ;  of  Mace- 
donia, Dacia,  and  Pannonia,  or  Western  lUyricum ;  of  Italy 
and  Africa ;  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  were  governed  by 
twelve  vicars  or  vice-prcBfects,^^^  whose  name  suflSciently  ex- 
plains the  nature  and  dependence  of  their  office.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  Koman  armies,  the 
military  counts  and  dukes,  who  will  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
were  allowed  the  rank  and  title  of  Eespectahle. 

As  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ostentation  prevailed  in  the 
councils  of  the  emperors^  they  proceeded  with  anxioius  diligence 
to  divide  the  substance  and  to  multiply  the  titles  of  power. 
The  vast  countries  which  the  Roman  conquerors  had  united 
under  the  same  simple  form  of  administration,  were  imper- 
ceptibly crumbled  into  minute  fragments;  till  at  length  the 
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Dtmapios  affirms,  that  the  proconsul  of  Asia  was  independent  of 
tho  priefect ;  which  must,  however,  be  understood  With  some  allow- 
ance .  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vice-prsefect  he  most  assuredly  disclaimed. 
Paneirohis,  p.  161. 

*"  The  proconsul  of  Africa  had  four  hundred  apparitors ;  and  they 
ail  received  large  salaries,  either  from  the  treasury  or  the  province 
See  Pandrol.  p.  26,  and  Ood.  Justinian.  L  zil  tit  Ivi.  Ivii. 

^*'  In  Italy  there  was  likewise  the  Vicar  of  Rome,  It  has  beetf 
iandh  disputed  whether  his  jurisdiction  measured  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  ciiy,  or  whether  it  stretched  over  the  ten  thousand  proyincM 
•ritaly. 
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whole  empire  was  distributed  into  one  hundred  and  sixteec 
provinces,  each  of  which  supported  an  expensive  and  splendid 
establishment.  Of  these,  three  were  governed  by  procomuUj 
thirty-seven  by  consularSy  five  by  correctors,  and  seventy-one 
by  presidents.  The  appellations  of  these  magistrates  were 
different ;  they  ranked  in  successive  order,  the  ensigns  of  their 
dignity  were  curiously  varied,  and  their  situation,  from  acdi- 
dental  circumstances,  might  be  more  or  less  agreeable  or 
advantageous.  But  they  were  all  (excepting  on^  the  pro- 
consuls) alike  included  in  the  class  of  lionorahle  persons  ;  and 
they  were  alike  intrusted,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  prince, 
and  under  the  axithority  of  the  praefects  or  their  deputies,  vnth 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  finances  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  .  The  ponderous  volumes  of  the  Codes  and 
Pandects*"  would  furnish  ample  materials  for  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  system  of  provincial  government,  as.  in  the 
space  of  six  centuries  it  was  approved  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Roman  statesmen  and  lawyers.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
historian  to  select  two  singular  and  salutary  provisions,  intended 
to  restrain  the  abuse  of  authority.  1.  For  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  order,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  armed 
with  the  sword  of  justice.  They  inflicted  corporal  punish- 
ments, and  they  exercised,  in  capital  offences,  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  But  they  were  not  authorized  to  indulge  the 
condemned  criminal  with  the  choice  of  his  own  execution,  or  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  the  mildest  and  most  honorable  kind 
oi  exile.  These  prerogatives  were  reserved  to  the  praefects, 
who  alone  could  impose  the  heavy  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of  gold : 
their  vicegerents  were  confined  to  the  trifling  weight  of  a  few 
ounces."*  This  distinction,  which  seems  to  grant  the  larger, 
while  it  denies  the  smaller  degree  of  authority,  was  founded 
on  a  very  rational  motive.  The  smaller  degree  was  infinitely 
more  liable  to  abuse.  The  passions  of  a  provincial  magis- 
trate might  frequently  provoke  him  into  acts  of  oppression, 
which  aflected  only  the  freedom  or  the  fortunes  of  the  subject; 

^''  Among  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  there  was  one  in  ten 
books,  concerning  the  office  oi  a  proconsul,  whose  duties  in  the  most 
essential  articles  were  the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary  governor  of  a 
province.  , 

^^*  The  presidents,  or  consulars,  could  impose  only  two  ounces ;  -  the 
vice-prsBfects,  three;  the  proconsuls,  count  of  the  east^  and  praifiBCt 
•f  Egypt,  six.  See  Heineccii  Jur.  OiviL  torn.  i.  p.  '75.  Paiideei  i 
slviiL  tit  ziz.  n.  8.    Cod.  Justinian.  L  i.  tit  liv.  leg.  4,  ft. 
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ttougb,  from  a  principle  of  prudence,  perhaps  of  humanity,  h^ 
might  still  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood.  It  may 
likewise  be  considered,  that  exile,  considerable  fines,  or  the 
choice  of  an  easy  death,  relate  more  particularly  to  the  rich 
and  the  noble ;  and  the  persons  the  most  exposed  to  the  ava- 
rice or  resentment  of  a  provincial  magistrate,  were  thus 
removed  from  his  obscure  persecution  to  the  more  august  and 
impartial  tribunal  of  the  Praetorian  prsefect.  2.  As  it  was 
reasonably  apprehended  that  the  integrity  of  the  judge  might 
be  biased,  if  his  interest  was  concerned,  or  his  afiections  were 
engaged,  the  strictest  regulations  were  established,  to  exclude 
any  person,  without  the  special  dispensation  of  the  emperor, 
from  the  government  of  the  province  where  he  was  born  ;"• 
and  to  prohibit  the  governor  or  his  son  from  contracting  mar- 
riage with  a  native,  or  an  inhabitant  ;"*  or  from  purchasing 
slaves,  lands,  or  houses,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction."* 
Notwithstanding  these  rigorous  precautions,  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  still  deplores  the 
venal  and  oppressive  administration  of  justice,  and  expresses  the 
warmest  indignation  that  the  audience  of  the  judge,  his  de- 
spatch of  business,  his  seasonable  delays,  and  his  final  sen- 
tence, were  publicly  sgld,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  oflScers 
of  his  court  The  continuance,  and  perhaps  the  impunity,  of 
these  crimes,  is  attested  by  the  repetition  of  impotent  laws 
and  ineffectual  menaces."* 

All  the  civil  magistrates  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of 
the  law.    The  celebrated  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  addressed 


^^*  Tit  Dtilli  patriae  busb  administratio  sine  speciali  principis  parmissu 
permittatur.  Cod.  Justiniaa  1. 1  tit  3dl  This  law  was  first  enacted 
bv  the  emperor  Marcus,  after  the  rebellion  of  Cassius.  (Dion.  1.  Ixxl) 
llie  same  regnlation  is  observed  in  China,  with  equal  strictness,  and 
with  equal  effect. 

"•  Pandect  L  xxiiL  tit  u,  n.  38,  6Y,  63. 

^"  In  jure  continetur,  ne  quis  in  administratione  constitutus  aliquid 
compttraret.  Cod.  Theod.  L  viil  tit  zv.  leg.  L  This  maxim  of  com- 
mon law  was  enforced  by  a  series  of  edicts  (see  the  remainder  of  the 
title)  from  Constantine  to  Justin.  From  this  prohibition,  which  is 
extended  to  the  meanest  officers  of  the  governor,  they  except  only 
dothes  and  provisions.  The  purchase  within  five  years  may  be 
recovered ;  after  which,  on  information,  it  devolves  to  the  treasury. 

^^*  Oessent  rapaces  jam  nunc  offidalium  manus ;  cessent,  ixiquam 
nam  si  moniti  non  cessaverint,  eladiis  prsecidentur,  iba     Cod.  Theod. 
L  L  tit  viL  leg.  1.    Zeno  enacted  that  all  governors  should  remain  in 
the  province,  to  answer  an^  accusations,  fifty  days  after  the  expiration 
if  tDdhr  power.    Cod  Jnstinian.  I  il  tit  zliz.  leg.  1. 

TOL.  11. — ^F 
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to  the  youth,  of  his  domimons,  who  had  devoted  themsdves  to 
the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudenoe ;  and  the  sovereign  conde- 
scends to  animate  their  diligence,  by  the  assurance  &at  their 
skill  and  ability  would  in  time  be  rewarded  by  an  adequate 
share  in  the  government  of  the  republic."*  The  rudiments 
of  this  lucrative  science  were  taught  in  all  the  considerable 
cities  of  the  east  and  west ;  but  the  most  famous  school  was 
that  of  Berytus,"*  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia ;  which  flourished 
above  three  centuries  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severos,  the 
author  perhaps  of  an  institution  so  advantageous  to  his  native 
country.  A^r  a  regular  course  of  education,  which  lasted 
five  years,  the  students  dispersed  themselves  through  the 
provinces,  in  search  of  fortune  and  honors ;  nor  could  they 
want  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  business  in  a  great  empire, 
already  corrupted  by  the  multiplicity  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of 
vices.  ,The  court  of  the  Praetorian  prsefect  of  the  east  could 
alone  furnish  employment  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  advocates, 
sixty-four  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  privil^^ 
and  two  were  annually  chosen,  with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds 
of  gold,  to  defend  the  causes  of  the  treasury.  The  first 
experiment  was  made  of  their  judicial  talents,  by  appointing 
them  to  act  occasionally  as  assessors  to  the  mag^trates ;  from 
thence  they  were  often  raised  to  preside  in  the  tribunals  before 
which  they  had  pleaded.  They  obtained  the  government  <^  a 
province ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  merit,  of  reputation^  or  of  favor, 
they  ascended,  by  successive  steps,  to  the  illztstriou^  dignities 
of  the  state."^     In   the  practice  of  the  bar,  t;hese  nien  had 

'-'  Smumil  igitur  ope,  et  alacri  studio  has  leges  nostras  accipite ;  rt 
vosmetipsos  sic  eruditos  ostendite,  ut  spes  voa  pnlcherrima  foveal; 
toto  legitimo  opere  perfecto,  posse  etiam  nostram  rempublicam  Id  jxir 
tibns  ejus  vobis  credendis  gubernari.     Justinian,  in  proem.  Institii 
tionum. 

"°  The  splendor  of  the  school  of  Berytus,  which  preserved  in  tiit 
east  the  language  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans,  may  be  computeo 
to  haye  lasted  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
Heineoc  Jur.  Rom.  Hist  p.  851 — 856. 

^'^.  As  in  a  former  penod  I  have  traced  the  civil  and  military  pro> 
motion  of  Pertinax,  I  shall  here  insert  the  civil  honors  of  Malliiv 
Tlieodorus.  1.  He  was  disting^uished  by  his  eloquence,  while  be  pleaded 
as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  the  Praetorian  prsefect  2.  He  governed 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  either  as  president  or  consular,  and 
deserved,  by  his  administration,  the  honor  of  a  brass  statue.  8.  He 
was  appointed  vicar,  or  vice-prsefect,  of  Macedonia.  4.  Qusestor. 
5.  Oount  of  the  sacred  largesses.  6.  Praetorian  praefect  of  the  QauU ; 
wUlst  he  might  yet.  be  vepres^eiited  as  a  young  man      7.  AjBt^  A 
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eonsideied  reason  as  the  instrument  of  dispute ;  they  inter* 
preted  the  laws  according  to  the  dictates,  of  private  interest 
and  the  same  pernicious  habits  might  still  adhere  to  theii 
characters  in  the  public  administration  of  the  state.  The 
honor  of  a  liberal  profession  has  indeed  been  vindicated  by 
ancient  and  modem  advocates,  who  have  filled  the  most  im- 
portant stations,  with  pure  integrity  and  consummate  wisdom : 
but  in  the  decline  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  ordinary  pro* 
moticMi  of  lawyers  was  pregnant  with  mischief  and  di^ace. 
The  noble  art,  which  had  once  been  preserved  as  the  sacred 
inhantance  of  tlie  patricians,  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
freedmen  and  pleb^ns,"'  who,  with  cunning  rather  than 
with  skill,  exercised  a  sordid  and  pernicious  trade.  Some  of 
then)  procured  admittance  into  ^milies  for  the  purpose  of 
fomeniting  difEbrences^  of  encouraging  suits,  and  <^  preparing 
a  harvest  of  gain  for  themselves  or  their  brethren.  Others, 
recluse  fax  their  diambers,  maintained  the  dignity  of  legal  pro- 
fessors, by  furnishing  a  rich  client  with  subtieties  to  confound 
!^e  plainest  truths,  and  with  ailments  to  color  the  most 
unjustifiable  pretensions.  The  splendid  and  popular  class  was 
c(»Qpo66d  of  the  advocates,  who  filWd  the  Forum  with  the 
sound  of  their  turgid  and  loquacious  rhetoric  Careless  of 
fame  and  of  justice,  they  are  described,  for  the  most  part,  as 
ignorant  and .  rapadous  guides,  who  conducted  their  clients 
through  a  maae  of  expense,  of  delay,  and  of  disappointment ; 
&ook. whence,  after  a  tedious  smea  of  years,  they  were  at 
lei^^  dismissed,  when  their  patience  and  fortune  were  almost 
exhausted.'^' 


retreat,  perhap>.  &  disgriice  of  manv  years,  which  Mallius  (confounded 
biy  some  critics  with  the  poet  ManiUus ;  see  Fahridus  Bibliothec.  Latia 
'Emt  Ernest  torn,  i  c.  18,  p.  601)  employed  in  the  stady  of  the  Gre- 
ciaa  philo»Dphy.  he  was  named  Prssto^ian  prasfect  of  Italy,  iu  the  year 
897.  8.  While  he  still  exercised  that  great  c^ee,  he  was  created,  in 
the  year  399,  consul  for  the  West;  and  his  name,  oo  account  of  the 
m&Lmy  of  his  colleague,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  often  stands  alone  io 
the.Easti  9.  In  the  year  408,  Hallius  was  appointed  a  second  time 
Prstorlan  prsefect  of  Italy.  Even  in  the  venal  panegyric  of  Olaudian, 
we  may^disopyer  the  ment  of  Mallius  Theodorus,  who,  by  a  rare  feliri- 
ty,  was  the  intimate  friend,  both  of  Symmachus  and  of  St  Augustin. 
See  Tilleo^ont^  Hist  des  Emp^  torn.  v.  jv.lllO — 1114. 

"'  Hamertinus  in  Panegyr.  Yet  zl.  [x.]  20.  Asterius  apud  Fhv- 
ttuin,.p.  1500. 

i>*  Xbe  curious  passage  of  Ammianuie^  {L  soac  c  4,)  in  whiofa  hg 
paioia  the  manners  of  contemporary  lawyers,  affords  a. strange  im» 
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IIL  Ic  ti;e  system  of  policy  introdaced  by  Augostos,  thn 
governois,  those*  at  least  of  the  Imperial  provinces,  were  in« 
vested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  sovereign  himself.  Minis* 
ters  of  peace  and  war,  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments  depended  on  them  alone,  and  they  successively  appeared 
on  their  tribunal  in  the  robes  of  civil  magistracy,  and  in  com- 
plete armor  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.^'^  The  influ- 
ence of  the  revenue,  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  command 
of  a  military  force,  concurred  to  render  thar  power  supreme 
and  absolute;  and  whenever  they  were  tempted  to  violate 
their  allegiance,  the  loyal  province  which  they  involved  in  their 
rebellion  was  scarcely  sensible  of  any  change  in  its  political 
state.  From  the  time  of  Commodus  to  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  near  one  hundred  governors  might  be  enumerated, 
who,  with  various  success,  erected  the  standard  of  revolt;  and 
though  the  innocent  were  too  ofben  sacrifice4,  the  guilty 
might  be  sometimes  prevented,  by  the  susptdoiis  cruelty  of 
their  master."*  To  secure  his  throne  and  the  public  trar- 
quillity  from  these  formidable  servants,  Gonstantine  resolved  to 
divide  the  military  from  the  civil  administration,  and  to  estab- 
lish, as  a  permanent  and  professional  distinction,  a  practice 
which  had  been  adopted  only  as  an  occasional  expedient 
The  supreme  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Pnetorian  prefects 
over  the  armies  of  the  empire,  was  transferred  to  ih»  two 
masterS'ffenercU  whom  he  instituted,  the  one  for  the  cavalry^ 
the  other  for  the  infantry  ;  and  though  each  of  these  iUustn- 
Otis  officers  was  more  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  those  troops  which  were  under  his  immediate  inspection,' 
they  both  indifferently  commanded  in  the  field  the  several 
l)odies,  whether  of  horse  or  foot,  which  were  united  in  the 


ture  of  sound  sense,  folse  rhetoric,  and  eztrayagant  satire.  Godefroy 
(Prolegom.  ad  Cod.  Theod  c.  I  p.  186)  supports  the  historian  by 
simiUur  complaints  and  authentic  &cts.  In  the  fourth  centur jT)  many 
camels  might  have  been  laden  with  law-books.  Eunapius  in  Vit. 
JBdesii,  p.  ^72. 

"*  See  a  very  splendid  example  in  the  Hfe  of  Agrioola,  particularly 
c  20,  21.  The  lieutenant  of  Britain  was -intrusted  with  the  same 
powers  whidi  Cicero,  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  had  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  senate  and  people. 

"*  The  Abb6  Duboe,  who  hte  examined  with  accuracy  (see  Hist 
de  la  Monardiie  Fran9oi8e,  tom.  L  p.  41— -100,  edit.  1742)  the  institu- 
tuxis  of  Augustus  and  of  Constantme,  observes,  that  if  Otho  had  been 
put  to  death  the  day  before  he  executed  his  conspiracy,  Otho  would 
appear  in  history  as  ibnqoent  as  Corbulo. 
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•ame  anny."'    Tbeir  number  was  soon  doubled  by  the  divis- 
ion of  the  east  and  west;  and  as  separate  generals  of  the 
same  rank  and  title   were  appointed  on  the  four  important 
frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Danube, 
and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  defence  of  the  Boman  empire  was 
at  leng^  oommitted  to  eight  masters-general  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry.    Under  their  orders,  thirty-five  military  com- 
manders were  stationed  in  the  provinces :  three  in  Britain,  six 
in  Oauly  one  in  Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five  on  the  Upper,  and 
four  on  the  Lower  Danube;  in  Asia,  eight,  three  in  ^ypt% 
and  four  in  Africa.    The  titles  of  counts,  and  dukes,^"  by 
which   they  were   properly  distinguished,  have  obtained   in 
modern  languages  so  very  different  a  sense,  that  the  use  of 
them  may  occasion  some  surprise.     But  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  second  of  those  appellations  is  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin  word,  which  was  indiscriminately  applied  to 
any  military  chief.    All  these  provincial  generals  were  there- 
fore dukes;  but  no  more  than  ten  among  them  were  dignified 
frith  the  rank  of  counts  or  companions,  a  title  of  honor,  or 
rather  of  favor,  which  had  been  recently  invented  in  the  court 
of  Constantine.    A  gold  belt  was  the  ensign  which  distinguished 
the  office  of  the  counts  and  dukes ;  and  besides  their  pay, 
they  received  a  liberal   allowance   sufSdent  to  maintain  one 
hundred  and  ninety  servants^  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
horses.    They  were  strictly  prohibited  from  interfering  in  any 
matter  which  related  to  the  administration  of  justice  or  the 
revenue;  but  the  command  which  they  exercised  over  the 
troops  of  their  department,  was  independent  of  the  authority 
of  iiie  magistrates.    About  the  same  time  that  Constantine 
gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  he  instituted 
in  the  Roman  empire  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  <'uid  the 
military  powers.    The  emulation,  and  sometimes  the  discard, 
which  reigned  between  two  professions  of  opposite  interests 
and  incompatible  manners,  was  productive  of  beneficial  and 
of  pernicious  consequences.    It  was  seldom  to  bo  expected 


'*•  Zosimus,  L  iL  p.  110.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Constwi- 
tills,  the  moffittri  mtlitum  were  alreaiiy  increased  to  four.  See  Vele 
sius  ad  Ammian.  L  xvl  c.  7. 

^'^  Though  the  mQitaiy  counts  and  dukes  are  frequently  roer\ 
tioned,  both  in  history  and  the  codes,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Kotitia  for  the  exact  knowledge  of  their  number  and  stations.  Fof 
fhe  institntion,  rank,  privileges,  &c^  of  the  counts  in  general,  see  Cud 
Theod  1.  VL  tit  zii. — xjl,  with  the  commentary  of  Oodefroy 
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that  the  general  and  the  ciyiI  governor  of  a  prcvince  shoaid 
either  conspire  for  the  disturbance,  or  should  unite  for  the 
service,  of  their  country.  While  the  one  delayed  to  offer  the 
assistance  which  the  other  disdained  to  solicit,  the  troops  very 
frequently  remained  without  orders  or  without  supplies ;  the 
public  Sleety  was  betrayed,  and  the  defenceless  subjects  were 
left  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Barbarians.  The  divided 
administration  which  had  been  formed  by  Constantino,  relaxed 
the  vigor  of  the  state,  while  it  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the 
monarch. 

The  memory  of  Constantine  has  been  deservedly  censured 
for  another  innovation,  which  corrupted  military  discipline  and 
prepared  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  nineteen  years  which 
preceded  his  final  victory  over  licinius,  had  been  a  period  of 
Hcense  and  intestine  war.  The  rivals  who  contended  for  the 
possession  of  the  Roman  world,  had  withdrawn  the  greatest 
part  of  their  forces  from  the  guard  of  the  general  fix>ntier; 
and  the  principal  cities  which  formed  the  boundary  of  their 
respective  dominions  were  filled  with  soldiers,  who  considered 
their  countrymen  as  their  most  implacable  enemies.  Afber  the 
use  of  these  internal  garrisons  had  ceased  with  the  dvil  war, 
the  conqueror  wanted  either  wisdom  or  firmness  to  revive  the 
severe  discipline  of  Diocletian,  and  to  suppress  a  &tal  indul- 
gence, which  habit  had  endeared  <and  almost  confirmed  to  the 
military  order.  From  the  reign  of  Constantine,  a  popular  and 
even  legal  distinction  was  admitted  between  the  PalaHnes  ^** 
and  the  Borderers;  the  troops  of  the  court,  as  they  were 
improperly  styled,  and  the  troops  of  the  frontier.  The  for* 
mer,  elevated  by  the  superiority  of  their  pay  and  privileges, 
were  permitted,  except  in  the  extraordinary  emergencies  of 
war,  to  occupy  their  tranquil  stations  in  the  heart  of  the  prov- 
inoes.  The  most  flourishing  cities  were  oppressed  by  the 
intolerable  weight  of  quarters.  The  soldiers  insensibly  forgot 
the  virtues  of  their  profession,  and  contracted  only  the  vices 
of  civil  life.  They  were  either  degraded  by  the  industry  of 
mechanic  trades,  or  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  baths  and  the- 
atres. They  soon  became  careless  of  their  martial  exerdses, 
curious  in  their  diet  and  apparel;  and  while  they  inspired 

"*  Zosimus,  1.  iL  p.  111.  The  distlDction  between  the  two  classes 
of  Roman  troops,  is  very  darkly  expressed  in  the  historiaiis,  the  hkvn, 
and  the  Notitia.  Constdt,  however,  the  copious  paraiitlon,  or  abstract 
which  Godefroy  has  drawn  up  of  tlie  seventh  book,  de  Ee  Militari,  (4 
Ibe  Theodoeian  Code,  L  vil  tit  i.  leg.  18,  L  viii.  tit  i.  leg.  10. 
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terror  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they  trembled  at  the  hostile 
approach  of  the  Barbarians.***  The  chain  of  fortifications 
which  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  had  extended  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  was  no  longer  maintained  with  the 
same  care,  or  defended  with  the  same  vigilance.  Hie  num- 
bers which  still  remained  tinder  the  name  of  the  troops  of  the 
frontier^  might  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  defence ;  but  their 
spirit  was  degraded  by  the  humiliating  reflection,  that  they  who 
were  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  |)erpetaal 
warfare,  were  rewarded  only  with  about  two  thirds  of  the  pay 
and  emoluments  which  were  lavished  on  the  troops  of  the 
court.  Even  the  bands  or  legions  that  were  raised  the  near- 
est to  the  level  of  those  unworthy  favorites,  were  in  some 
measure  disgraced  by  the  title  of  honor  which  they  were 
allowed  to  assume.  It  was  in  vain  that  Constantino  repeated 
the  most  dreadful  menaces  of  fire  and  sword  against  the 
Borderers  who  should  dare  desert  their  colors,  to  connive  at 
the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  or  to  participate  in  the  spoil."" 
The  mischiefs  which  flow  from  injudicious  counsels  are  seldom 
removed  by  the  application  of  partial  severities ;  and  though 
succeeding  princes  labored  to  restore  the  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  frontier  garrisons,  the  empire,  till  the  last  moment  of 
its  dissolution,  continued  to  languish  under  the  mortal  wound 
which  had  been  so  rashly  or  so  weakly  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  Gonstantine. 

The  same  timid  policy,  of  dividing  whatever  is  united,  of 
reducing  whatever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  power, 
and  of  expecting  that  the  most  feeble  will  prove  the  most 
obedient,  seems  to  pervade  the  institutions  of  several  princes, 
and  particularly  those  of  Gonstantine.  The  martial  pride  of 
the  legions,  whose  victorious  camps  had  so  often  been  the 
scene  of  rebellion,  was  nourished  by  the  memory  of  their  past 
exploits,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  actual  strength.  As 
long  as  they  maintained  their  ancient  establishment  of  six 
thousand  men,  they  subsisted,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
each  of  them  singly,  a  visible  and  important  object  in  the 

^**  Ferox  erat  in  suos  miles  et  rapaz,  ignavus  vcro  in  hostcs  ei  fran- 
tus.  Ammian.  L  zzii.  c  4.  He  observes,  that  they  loved  downy  beds 
and  houses  of  marble ;  and  that  their  cups  were  heavier  than  theix 
flwords. 

»•«  Cod.  Theod.  L  vii  tit  L  leg.  1,  tit  xil  leg.  t  See  Howell's  Hist; 
of  the  World,  vol.  il  p.  19.  Tl^t  learned  historian,  who  is  not  suffl* 
riantly  known,  labors  to  justify  the  character  and  policv  of  ConstantiiM 
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militaiy  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  few  years  aflber- 
wards,  these  gigantic  bodies  were  shrunk  to  a  very  diminutive 
size ;  and  when  seven  legions,  with  some  auxiliaries,  defended 
the  city  of  Amida  against  the  Persians,  the  total  garrison, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  and  the  peasants  of  th^ 
deserted  country,  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand  persons."^  From  this  fact,  and  from  similar  ex* 
amples,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
legionary  troops,  to  which  they  partly  owed  their  valor  and 
discipline,  was  dissolved  by  Constantino ;  and  that  the  bands 
of  Homan  infantry,  which  still  assumed  the  same  names  and 
the  same  honors,  consisted  only  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  men."'  The  conspiracy  of  so  many  separate  de- 
tachments, each  of  which  was  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own 
weakness,  could  easily  be  checked;  and  the  successors  of 
Constantine  might  indulge  their  love  of  ostentation,  by  issuing 
their  orders  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  legions,  inscribed 
on  the  muster-roll  of  their  numerous  armies.  The  remainder 
of  their  troops  was  distributed  into  several  hundred  cohorts  of 
infantry,  and  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Their  arms,  and  tifles, 
and  ensigns,  were  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  and  to  display 
the  variety  of  nations  who  marched  under  the  Imperial  stan- 
dard. And  not  a  vestige  was  left  of  that  severe  simplicity, 
which,  in  the  ages  of  freedom  and  victory,  had  distinguished 
ihe  hne  of  battle  of  a  Roman  army  from  the  confused  host 
of  an  Asiatic  monarch.*"  A  more  particular  enumeration, 
drawn  from  the  Notitia^  might  exercise  the  diligence  of  an 
antiquary ;  but  the  historian  will  content  himself  w^ith  observ- 
ing, that  the  number  of  permanent  stations  or  garrisons  estab- 
lished on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  amounted  to  five  hundred 
and  eighty-three ;  and  that,  under  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine, the  complete  force  of  the  military  establishment  was 
cpmputed  at  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  soldiers.*** 

^*^  Ammian.  1.  zix.  e.  2.  He  observes,  (c.  5,)  that  the  desperate  sal- 
lies of  two  Gallic  legions  were  like  a  handful  of  water  thrown  on  a 
great  conflagraiioa 

^"  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam,  p.  96.  MImoires  do  TAcademic  des 
Inscriptions^  torn.  zxv.  p.  491. 

^^*  Romana  acies  unius  prope  formse  erat  et  hominum  et  armonmi 
genere. — Regia  acies  varia  magis  multis  gentibus  dissimilitudine  ar- 
morum  auxiliorumque  erat  T.  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  c.  89,  40.  Flaminiua, 
evea  before  the  event,  had  compared  the  army  of  Antiochus  to  a  supper, 
in  whidi  the  flesh  of  one  vile  animal  was  diversified  by  the  skill  of  the 
eooks.    See  tlie  Life  of  Flaminius  in  Plutarch. 

"•  Agathlas,  i  y.  p.  15*7,  edit  Louvre. 
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An  effort  so  prodigious  surpassed  the  wants  of  a  more  andent, 
and  the  Acuities  of  a  later,  period. 

In  the  various  states  of  society,  armies  are  recruited  from 
very  different  motives.     Barbarians  are  urged  by  the  love  of 
war;  the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted  by  a 
principle  of  duty ;  the  subjects,  or  at  least  the  nobles,  of  a 
monarchy,  are  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  honor ;  but  the 
timid  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  a  declining  empire  must  be 
allured  into  the  service  by  the  hopes  of  pro6t,  or  compelled 
by  the  dread  of  punishment    The  resources  of  the  Eomai 
treasury  were  exhausted  by  the  increase  of  pay,  by  the  repe 
tition  of  donatives,  and  by  the  invention  of  new  emolumenu 
and  indulgences,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  youth 
might  compensate  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military  life 
Yet,  although  the  stature  was  lowered,"*  although  shives, 
least  by  a  tacit  connivance,  were  indiscriminately  received  inU 
the  ranks,  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  procuring  a  regula 
and  adequate  supply  of  volunteers,  obliged  the  emperors  t. 
adopt  more  effectual  and  coercive  methods.     The  lauds  bo 
stowed  on  the   veterans,  as  the  free  reward  of  their  valor 
were  henceforward  granted  under  a  condition  which  contain* 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  feudal  tenures ;   that  their  sons,  wh 
BQOoeeded  to  the  inheritance,  should  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  as  soon  as  they  attained  the  age  of  man 
hood ;  and  their  cowardly  refusal  was  punished  by  the  lose 
of  honor,  of  fortune,  or  even  of  life."*    But  as  the  annua 
growth  of  the  sons  of  the  veterans  bore  a  very  small  propor 
tion  to  the  demands  of  the  service,  levies  of  men  were  fre 
quently  required  from  the  provinces,  and  every  proprietor  wab 
obliged  either  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  procure  a  substitute,  or  tc 
purchase  his  exemption  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.     Tht 
sum  of  forty-two  pieces  of  gold,  to  which  it  was  reducea 
ascertains  the  exorbitant  price  of  volunteers,  and  the  reluctance 

^•*  Valentinian  (Cod  Theodos.  L  vil  tit  ziil  leg.  8)  fixes  ibc 
gtandard  at  l&ve  feet  seven  inches,  about  five  feet  four  inches  and  i 
halt  Tgnglifth  measure.  It  had  formerly  been  ^ve  feet  ten  inches,  an 
in  the  best  corps,  six  Roman  feet  SckI  tone  erat  amplior  multiindc 
ct  plures  sequobantur  militiam  armatam.  Yegetius  de  Re  Miliiari 
L  i  c.  V. 

^'*  See  the  two  titles,  De  Yeteranis  and  De  Filiis  Yeteranomm,  ii 
Jie  seventh  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  The  age  at  which  tbei> 
military  service  was  required,  varied  from  twenty-five  to  sixtoea  II 
Jie  BOOS  of  the  veterans  appeared  with  a  horse,  they  had  a  ri^ht  U, 
.flrre  m  the  eavahry ;  two  horses  gave  them  some  valuable  privils|rM 
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with  which  the  government  admitted  of  this  altematiW' 
Such  was  the  horror  for  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  which  had 
affected  the  minds  of  the  d^enerate  Romans,  that  many  of 
the  youth  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  chose  to  cut  off  the 
fingers  of  their  right  hand,  to  escape  from  heing  pressed  into 
the  service;  and  this  strange  eicpedient  was  so  commonly 
practised,  as  to  deserve  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  lavrs,^ 
and  a  peculiar  name  in  the  Latin  language.*** 

The  introduction  of  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  armies 
became  every  day  more  universal,  more  necessary,  and  mors 
&taL  The  most  daring  of  the  Scythians,  of  the  Goths,  and 
of  the  Glermans,  who  delighted  in  vrar,  and  who  found  it  more 
profitable  to  defend  than  to  ravage  the  provinces,  were  en- 
rolle'^  not  only  in  the  auxiliaries  of  their  respective  nations,  but 
in  the  legions  themselves,  and  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Palatine  troops.  As  they  freely  mingled  with  tibe  sub- 
jects of  the  empire,  they  gradually  learned  to  despise  their 
manners,  and  to  imitate  their  arts.  They  abjured  the  implidt 
reverence  which  the  pride  of  Rome  had  exacted  from  their 
ignorance,  while  they  acquired  the  knowledge  and  possession 
of  those  advantages  by  which  alone  she  supported  her  declin- 
ing greatness.  The  Barbarian  soldiers,  who  displayed  any 
military  talents,  were  advanced,  without  exception,  to  the  most 
important  commands ;  and  the  names  of  the  tribunes,  of  tiie 

^"  Cod  Theod.  L  vil  tit.  xiii  1^.  7.  Aooording  to  the  historian 
Socrates,  (see  Godefroy  ad  loc.J  the  same  einperor  Valens  sometimes 
ret^aired  eighty  pieces  of  eold  for  a  recrolt  in  the  following  law  it  is 
fiiintly  expressed,  that  u&ves  shall  not  be  admitted  inter  optimas 
lectisiamorum  militom  turmas. 

^**  The  person  and  property  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  mutilat- 
ed his  two  SODS,  were  sold  at  public  auction  by  order  of  Augustus. 
(Sueton.  in  August  c  27.)  The  moderation  of  that  artful  usurper 
proves,  that  this  example  of  severity  was  justified  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Ammianus  makes  a  distinction  between  the  effeminate  Ital- 
ians  and  the  hardy  Gauls.  (L.  xv.  c  12.)  Yet  only  16  years  after- 
wards, Valentinian,  in  a  law  addressed  to  the  prafect  of  Gaol,  is 
obliged  to  enact  that  these  cowardly  deserters  shall  be  burnt  alive. 
'Cod.  Theod  L  viL  tit  xiii  leg.  6.)  Their  numb»«  in  lUyrioum  w^re 
lo  considerable,  that  the  province  complained  of  a  scarcity  of  recroitB. 
.Id  leg:  10.) 

>*'  They  were  called  Murei,  Murcidua  is  found  in  Plautus  and 
festos,  to  denote  a  lazy  and  cowardly  person,  who,  according  to  Ar- 
•ofaitis  and  Aug^ustin,  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  god- 
dess Muma.  From  this  particular  instance  of  cowardice,  mwrcare  is 
«asd  as  svnonyiiu>us  to  mtaUare,  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  Latimtj. 

""  LbUenbrogius  and  Yalesius  ad  Ammiaa  Marcellin,  L  xv.  c  IS 

• 
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eounts  and  dukes,  and  of  the  generals  themselves,  betraj  a 
foreign  origin,  which  they  no  longer  condescended  to  disguise. 
They  were  often  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  war  against 
their  countrymen;  and  though  most  of  them  preferred  the 
ties  of  allegiance  to  those  of  blood,  they  did  not  always  avoid 
the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  suspicion,  of  holding  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  of  inviting  lus  invasion,  or  of 
•paring  his  retreat  The  camps  and  the  palace  of  the  son  of 
Gonstantine  were  governed  by  the  powerful  faction  of  the 
Franks,  who  preserved  the  strictest  connection  with  each  other, 
and  with  their  country,  and  who  resented  every  personal 
affiront  as  a  national  indignity.'^*  When  the  tyrant  Caligula 
was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  invest  a  very  extraordinary 
candidate  with  the  consular  robes,  the  sacrilegious  profanation 
would  have  scarcely  excited  less  astonishment,  i^  instead  of  a 
horse,  the  noblest  chieftain  of  Germany  or  Britain  had  been 
tiie  object  of  his  choice.  The  revolution  of  three  centuries 
had  produced  so  remarkable  a  change  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  that,  with  the  public  approbation,  Gonstantine  showed 
his  successors  the  example  of  bestowing  the  honors  of  the 
consulship  on  the  Barbarians,  who,  by  their  merit  and  services, 
bad  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  the  Romans.^*' 
But  as  these  hardy  v^eterans,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  laws,  were  incapable  of  exer- 
cising any  dvil  offices,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  were 
contracted  by  the  irreconcilable  separation  of  talents  as  well  as 
of  professions.  The  accomplished  citizens  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics,  whose  characters  could  adapt  themselves 
\o  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  camp,  or  the  schools,  had  learned  to 
write,  to  speak,  and  to  act  with  the  same  spirit,  and  with  equal 
abilities. 

IV.  Besides  the  magistrates  and  generals,  who  at  a  distance 
from  the  court  diffused  their  delegated  authority  over  the  prov- 
inces and  armies,  the  emperor  conferred  the  rank  of  lUus- 

,..  -^■,     ■■^■■■l  II  ■■■■■  I  ■■  —■■■ (■■■illBllMIWt  ■>■■■*■■  ■IIIIi/m  M*^— — ^^^^^»^  ■         ■ 

'*"  Malarichus — adhibitis  Francis  qucM-um  ea  tempestate  in  palatio 
multitudo  florebat,  erectius  jam  loquebatur  tumultuabaturque.  Am- 
mian.  1.  zy.  c  6. 

i«>  Barbaros  omnium  primus,  ad  usque  faacea  auxerat  et  trabeas 
ooDsuIaroa  Ammiaa  L  zz.  c.  10.  Eusebius  (in  Yit  Constantin.  L  iv. 
e.  7)  and  Amrelius  Victor  seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion: 
yet  in  the  thirty-two  consular  Fasti  of  the  reign  of  ConstantiDe,  I 
cannot  discover  the  name  of  a  single  Barbarian.  I  should  therefbina 
interpret  the  liberality  of  that  prmce  as  relative  to  the  ^~ 

mther  than  to  the  office,  of  the  consulship. 
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irioui  on  seven  of  his  more  immediiite  servants,  to  wboss 
6delity  he  intrusted  his  safety,  or  his  counsels,  or  his  treasures. 
1.  The  private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  governed  by  a 
favorite  eunuch,  who,  in  the  language  of  that  age;  was  styled 
the  proepodtuSj  or  praefect  of  the  sacred  bed-<^mber.  His 
duty  was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours  of  state,  or  in 
those  of  amusement,  and  to  perform  about  his  person  all  those 
menial  services,  which  can  only  derive  their  splendor  from 
the  influence  of  royalty  Under  a  prince  who  deserved  to 
reign,  the  great  chamberlain  (lor  such  we  may  call  him)  was 
a  useful  and  humble  domestic;  but  an  artful  domestic,  who 
improves  every  occasion  of  unguarded  confidence,  will  insen- 
sibly acquire  over  a  feeble  mind  that  ascendant  which  harsh 
wisdom  and  uncomplying  virtue  can  seldom  obtain.  The 
degenerate  grandsons  of  Theodosius,  who  were  invisible  to 
their  subjects,  and  contemptible  to  their  enemies,  exalted  the 
praefects  of  their  bed-chamber  above  the  heads  of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  palace  ;'^'  and  even  his  deputy,  the  first  of 
the  splendid  train  of  slaves  who  waited  in  the  presence,  was 
thought  worthy  to  rank  before  the  respectable  proconsuls  of 
Greece  or  Asia.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  chamberlain  was 
acknowledged  by  the  counts^  or  superintendents,  who  regulated 
the  two  important  provinces  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ward- 
robe, and  of  the  luxury  of  the  Imperial  table.^*'  2.  The 
principal  administration  of  public  afl^rs  was  committed  to  the 
diligence  and  abilities  of  the  master  cf  the  offices}^*  He  was 
the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  palace,  inspected  the  discipline 
of  the  civil  and  military  echooU^  and  received  appeals  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  in  the  causes  which  related  to  that  numer- 
ous army  of  privileged  persons,  who,  as  the  servants  of  the 

"«  Cod  Theod.  L  vl  tit  8. 

'^'  By  a  very  singular  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the  military  char- 
acter of  the  first  emperors,  the  steward  of  their  household  was  styled 
the  ooont  of  their  camp,  (comes  castrensis.)  Cassiodorus  very  seri- 
ously represents  to  him,  that  his  own  fame,  and  that  of  the  empire, 
must  depend  on  the  opinion  which  foreign  ambassadors  may  conceive 
of  the  plenty  and  mi^^nificence  of  the  royal  table.  (Variar.  L  vi. 
qiNstoL  9. 

^**  Ontherins  j[de  Officiis  Domiis  Augusts,  1.  iL  c.  20,  L  iil)  has  very  ^ 
accurately  explained  the  functions  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  and  the 
eonstitutum  of  the  subordinate  scrinia.  But  he  vunly  attempts,  on  tht 
noet  doabtful  authority,  to  deduce  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  or 
wm  of  Kero,  the  origin  of  a  magistrate  who  cannot  be  found  in  bistory 
Wfort  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
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oourt^  had  obtained  for  themselves  and  fiunJes  a  right  to 
decline  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  judges.  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  prince  and  his  subjects  was  managed  by 
the  four  scrinia,  or  offices  of  this  minister  of  state."  The  first 
was  appropriated  to  memorials,  the  second  to  epistles,  the 
third  to  petitions,  and  the  fourth  to  papers  and  orders  of  a 
miscellaneous  kind.  Each  of  these  was  directed  by  an  infe- 
rior master  of  respectable  dignity,  and  the  whole  business 'was 
despatched  by  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  secretaries,  chosen 
for  the  most  part  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  abstracts  of  reports  and  references  which 
frequently  occurred  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  functions. 
From  a  condescension,  which  in  former  ages  would  have  been 
esteemed  unworthy  the  Roman  majesty,  a  particular  secre- 
tary was  allowed  for  the  Greek  language;  and  interpreters 
were  appointed  to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  the  Barbarians ; 
but  the  department  of  foreign  afiG^irs,  which  constitutes  so 
essential  a  part  of  modem  policy,  seldom  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  master  of  the  offices.  His  mind  was  more 
seriously  engaged  by  the  general  direction  of  the  posts  and 
arsenals  of  the  empire.  There  were  thirty-four  cities,  fifteen 
in  the  East,  and  nineteen  in  the  West,  in  which  regular  com- 
panies of  workmen  were  perpetually  employed  in  fabric^trng 
defensive  armor,  offensive  weapons  of  all  sorts,  and  military 
engines,  which  were  deposited  in  the  arsenals,  and  occasion 
ally  delivered  for  the  service  of  the  troops.  3.  In  the  course 
of  nine  centuries,  the  office  of  qucestor  had  experienced  a  very 
singular  revolution.  In  the  infancy  of  Rome,  two  inferioi 
magistrates  were  annually  elected  by  the  people,  to  relieve 
the  consuls  from  the  invidious  management  of  the  public  treas* 
ure;'^^  a  similar  assistant  was  granted  to  every  proconsul^ 
and  to  every  praetor,  who  exercised  a  military  or  provincial 
command;  with  the  extent  of  conquest,  the  two  qusestore 
were  gradually  multiplied  to  the  number  of  four,  of  eight,  of 
twenty,  and,  for  a  short  time,  perhaps,  of  fcrty;'^'  and  the 

i«>  Tacitus  (Annal.  zi  22)  says,  that  the  first  qiuestors  were  elected 
by  the  people,  sixty-four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic; 
but  he  IS  01  opinion,  that  they  had,  long  before  that  period,  been  aa- 
aually  appoii^d  by  the  consuls,  and  even  by  the  kings.  But  this  oIh 
icure  point  of  antiquity  is  contested  by  other  writers. 

^^*  Tacitus  (AnnaL  zl  22)  seems  to  cocsider  twenty  as  the  InglieBt 
nmnber  of  qusstors ;  and  Dion  (L  zliil  p  374)  insinuates,  that  n  tlit 
dJctrttoi  Csesar  once  created  forty,  it  was  only  to  fiualitate  the  pay 
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BoUest  ckizens  ambitiously  solicited  an  office  which  gave  them 
a  seat  in  the  senate,  and  a  just  hope  of  obtaining  me  honors 
of  the  republic  Whilst  Augustus  affected  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  election,  he  consented  to  accept  the  annual  privi- 
lege of  recommending,  or  rather  indeed  of  nominating,  a 
certain  proportion  of  candidates ;  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
select  one  of  these  distinguished  youths,  to  read  his  orations 
or  ^isties  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate.'^*  The  practice 
of  Augustus  was  imitated  by  succeeding  princes ;  the  occa- 
sional, commission  was  established  as  a  permanent  office;  and 
the  favored  quaestor,  assuming  a  new  and  more  illustrious 
character,  alone  survived  the  suppression  of  his  ancient  and 
useless  colleagues/^  As  the  orations  which  he  composed  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,^^  acquired  the  force,  and,  at  length, 
the  form,  of  absohite  edicts,  he  was  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  legislative  power,  the  oracle  of  the  council, 
and  the  original  source  of  the  civil  jurisprudence.  He  was 
sometimes  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the  supreme  judicature 
of  the  Imperial  consistory,  with  the  Praetorian  praefects,  and 
the  master  of  the  offices ;  and  he  was  frequently  requested  to 
resolve  the  doubts  of  inferior  judges:  but  as  he  was  not 

ment  of  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  Yet  the  augmentation  whidi 
he  made  of  praetors  subsisted  under  the  succeeding  reigns. 

'^'  Sueton.  in  August  c.  65,  and  Toirent.  ad  loc    Dion.  Gas.  p.  '765. 

^**  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  quaestors,  who  entered  on 
that  importiEUit  o^ce  in  theur  twenty-fifth  year,  (Lips.  Ekcuts.  ad  Tacit 
L  iii.  D.,)  engaged  Augustus  to  remove  them  from  the  management  of 
the  treasury ;  and  though  they  were  restored  by  Claudius,  they  seem 
to  have  been  finally  dismissed  by  Nero.  (Tacit  AnnaL  xiil  29.  Sueton. 
is  Aug.  c.  86,  in  Claud,  c.  24.  Dion,  p.  696,  961,  &c.  Plin.  EpistoL  x. 
20,  et  alibi)  In  the  provinces  of  the  Imperial  division,  the  place  of 
the  quaestors  was  more  ably  supplied  by  the  procurators,  (Dion  Cas.  p. 
707.  Tacit  in  Yit  Agricol  c  15 ;)  or,  as  they  were  afterwards  caBeo, 
rationales,  (Hist  August  p.  130.)  But  in  the  provinces  of  the  senate 
we  may  still  discover  a  series  of  qusestors  till  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Antoninua  (See  the  Inscriptions  oi  Gruter,  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  and 
a  decisive  fiict  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  64.)  From  Ulpian  we  may 
learn,  (Pandect  L  i.  tit  18,)  that  imder  &e  government  of  the  house 
of  Severus,  their  provindal  administration  was  abolished ;  and  in  the 
subsequent  troubles,  the  annual  or  trienmal  elections  of  qmestors  must 
have  naturally  ceased. 

^^'  Cnm  patris  nomine  et  epistolas  ipse  dictaret,  et  edicta  conscrib 
eret,  orationesque  in  senatu  recitaret,  etiam  quaestoris  vice.  Sueton. 
in  Tit  c.  6.  The  office  must  have  acquired  new  dignity,  which  was 
looeasionally  execoted  by  the  heir  apparent  of  -the  empire.  Trajan 
intrusted  the  same  care  to  Hadrian,  his  quaestor  and  cousia  See  Dm- 
well,  Prftlectinn.    Cambden,  x.  xl  p.  862 — 894. 
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oppressed  with  a  variety  of  subordioate  business,  his  loiBiirB 
and  talents  were  employed  to  cultivate  that  dignified  style  of 
eloquence,  which,  in  the  corruption  of  taste  and  language, 
still  preserves  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  laws.^^  In  some 
respects,  the  office  of  the  Imperial  qussstor  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  modem  chancellor ;  but  the  use  of  a  great  seal, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  ilHterate  barbarians, 
was  never  introduced  to  attest  the  public  acts  of  the  emperors. 
4.  The  extraordinary  title  of  count  of  the  soared  largesses 
was  bestowed  on  the  treasurer-general  of  the  revenue,  with 
the  intention  perhaps  of  inculcating,  that  every  payment 
flowed  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  monarch.  To  con- 
ceive the  almost  infinite  detail  of  the  annual  and  daily  expense 
of  the  civil  and  military  administration  in  every  part  of  a 
great  empire,  would  exceed  the  powers  (^  the  most  vigorous 
imagination.  The  actual  account  employed  several  hundred 
persons,  distributed  into  eleven  different  offices,  which  were 
artfully  contrived  to  examine  and  control  their  respective  oper- 
ations. The  multitude  of  these  agents  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  increase ;  and  it  was  more  than  once  thought  expedient  to 
dismiss  to  their  native  homes  the  useless  supernumeraries, 
who,  deserting  their  honest  labors,  had  pressed  with  too  much 
eagerness  into  the  lucrative  profession  of  the  finances.'** 
Twenty-nine  provincial  receivers,  of  whom  eighteen  were 
honored  with  the  title  of  count,  corresponded  with  the  treas- 
urer ;  and  he  extended  his  jurisdiction  over  the  mines  from 
whence  the  precious  metals  were  extracted,  over  the  mints, 
in  which  they  were  converted  into  the  current  coin,  and  over 
the  public  treasuries  of  the  most  important  cities,  where  they 
were  deposited  for  the  service  of  the  state.  The  foreign 
trade  of  the  empire  was  regulated  by  this  minister,  who  direct- 
ed likewise  all  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  in  which 
the  successive  operations  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing 
were  executed,  chiefly  by  women  of  a  servile  condition,  for 
the  use  of  the  palace  and  army.  Twenty-six  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  enumerated  in  the  West,  where  the  arts  had  been 

» : 

*••  Terris  edicta  daturus ; 

Supplldbus  responda. — Oracula  regis 
Eloquio  crevere  tuo ;  nee  dignius  unqaam 
Majestas  meminit  sese  Bom^na  locutam. 

Uiaodian  in  CooBulat.  Mall.  Theodor.  88.  See  likewise  SymmadMM 
(UpistoL  i  17)  and  Cassiodorus.    (Yariar.  iv.  6.)  ^ 

»>  Ood.  Theod.  L  vi  tit  80.    Cod.  Justiaiaa  L  m  tit  24 
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more  recently  introduced,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  may  be 
allowed  for  the  in.dustrious  provinces  of  the  East^**  5.  Be* 
sides  the  public  revenue,  which  an  absolute  monarch  might 
levy  and  expend  according  to  his  pleasure,  the  emperors,  in 
the  capacity  of  opulent  citizens,  possessed  a  very  extensive 
property,  which  was  administered  by  the  count  or  treasurer  of 
the  private  estate.  Some  part  had  perhaps  been  the  ancient 
demesnes  oi  kings  and  republics ;  some  accessions  might  be 
ierived  from  the  Camilies  which  were  successively  invested 
with  the  purple;  but  the  most  considerable  portion  flowed 
from  the  impure  source  of  confiscations  and  forfeitures.  The 
Imperial  estates  were  scattered  through  the  provinces,  from 
Mauritania  to  Britain ;  but  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Cappa 
docia  tempted  the  monarch  to  acquire  in  that  country  his  fair- 
est possessions,"'  and  either  Constantine  or  his  successors 
embraced  the  occasion  of  justifying  avarice  by  religious  zeal. 
They  suppressed  the  rich  temple  of  Comana,  where  the  high 
priest  of  the  goddess  of  war  supported  the  dignity  of  a  sove- 
reign prince  ;  and  they  applied  to  Hieir  private  use  the  conse- 
crated lands,  which  were  inhabited  by  six  thousand  subjects  or 
slaves  of  the  deity  and  her  ministers."^  But  these  were  not 
the  valuable  inhabitants :  the  plains  that  stretch  from  the  foot 
of  Mount  Argaeus  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarus,  bred  a  generous 
race  of  horses,  renowned  above  all  others  in  the  ancient  world 
for  their  majestic  shape  and  incomparable  swiftness.  These 
sacred  animsds,  destined  for  the  service  of  the  palace  and  the 
Imperial  games,  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  the  profana- 
tion of  a  vulgar  master."^      The  demesnes  of  Cappadoda 

***  In  the  departments  of  the  two  counts  of  the  treasury,  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  Notitia  happens  to  be  very  defective.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  we  had  a  treasury  chest  in  London,  and  a  gyneceum 
or  manu&cture  at  Winchester.  But  Britain  was  not  thought  worthy 
either  of  a  mint  or  of  an  arsenal  Gaul  alone  possessed  l^ree  of  the 
former,  and  eight  of  the  latter. 

"*  Cod.  Theod.  L  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  2,  and  Godefroy  ad  loc 

"*  Strabon.  Geograph.  L  xxii  p.  809,  [edit.  Casaub.]  The  other 
temple  of  Comana,  in  Pontus,  was  a  colony  from  that  of  Cappadoda, 
L  xii.  p.  886.  The  President  Des  Brosses  (see  his  Saluste,  torn.  ii.  p. 
21,  [edit  CausubJ)  conjectures  that  the  deity  adored  in  both  Comanas 
was  Beltis,  the  Venus  of  the  east,  the  goddess  of  generation ;  a  very 
different  being  indeed  from  the  goddess  of  war. 

"*  Cod.  Theod.  L  x.  tit  vi  de  Grege  Dominico.  Godefroy  haa 
dollocted  every  drcumstance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  CappadndaQ 
iMraea.  One  of  the  finest  breeds,  the  Palmatian,  was  the  ibrfeiture  of 
a  rebel,  whose  estate  hiy  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tyana,  near  Um 
great  road  between  Constantinople  and  Antioch. 
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were  important  enough  to  require  the  inspecticn  of  a  count  ;^** 
officers  of  an  inferior  rank  were  stationed  in  tlie  other  parts  ot 
the  empire ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  private,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  public,  treasurer  were  maintained  in  the  exercise  of 
their  independent  functions,  and  encouraged  to  control  the 
authority  of  the  provincial  magistrates.^*^  6, 1,  The  chosen 
bands  of  cavahy  and  infantry,  which  guarded  the  person  of 
the  emperor,  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  two 
tounta  of  the  domestics.  The  whole  number  consisted  of  throe 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  divided  into  seven  schools^  or 
troops,  of  five  hundred  each ;  and  in  the  £ast,  this  honorable 
service  was  almost  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Armenians. 
Whenever,  on  public  ceremonies,  they  were  drawn  up  in  the 
courts  and  porticos  of  the  palace,  their  lofty  stature,  silent 
order,  and  splendid  arms  of  silver  and  gold,  displayed  a 
martial  pomp  not  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty.***  From 
the  seven  schools  two  companies  of  horse  and  foot  were 
selected,  of  the  protectors^  whose  advantageous  station  was 
the  hope  and  reward  of  the  most  deserving  soldiers.  Thej 
mounted  guard  in  the  interior  apartments,  and  were  occasion- 
ally despatched  into  the  provinces,  to  execute  with  celerit) 
and  vigor  the  orders  of  their  master."*  The  counts  of  tht 
domestics  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  the  Praetorian  pre 
fects ;  like  the  prsefects,  they  aspired  from  the  service  of  thi: 
palace  to  the  command  of  armies. 

The  perpetual  intercourse  between  the  court  and  tlie  prov- 
inces was  facihtated  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  in- 
stitution of  posts.  But  these  beneficial  establishments  wert 
accidentally  connected  with  a  pernicious  and  intolerable  abuse. 
Two  or  three  hundred  agents  or  messengers  were  employed, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  to  announce 
the  names  of  th<^  annual  consuls,  and  the  edicts  or  victories 
of  the  emperors.      They  insensibly  assumed   the  license  of 

^**  Justiniaa  (Novell  80)  subjected  the  province  of  the  count  of 
Cappadocia  to  the  immediate  authority  of  the  favorite  eunuch,  wlio 
presided  over  the  sacred  bed-chamber. 

^^''  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vl  tit  xxx.  leg.  4,  t&c 

"'  Pancirolus,  p.  102,  136.  The  appearance  of  these  military  do- 
Diestirs  is  described  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Corippus,  de  Laudibus  Jus- 
tic  L  iil  157— llQ.  p.  419,  420  of  the  Appendix  Hist  Byzantin. 
BoirLl'71 

'**  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  served  so  many  years,  obtained 
anly  the  rank  of  a  protector.  The  first  ten  among  vjese  hoooitbii 
■olaiefB  were  Clariuimi, 
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reportiug  whatever  they  could  observe  of  the  conduct  either 
of  niagistrates  or  of  private  citizens ;  and  were  soon  considered 
as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,"*  and  the  scourge  of  the  people. 
Under  the  warm  influence  of  a  feeble  reign,  they  multiplied 
to  the  incredible  number  of  ten  thousand,  disdained  the  mild 
though  frequent  admonitions  of  the  laws,  and  exercised  in  the 
profitable  management  of  the  posts  a  rapacious  and  insolent 
oppression.  These  offidal  spies,  who  regularly  corresponded 
with  the  palace,  were  encouraged  by  favor  and  reward, 
anxiously  to  watch  the  progress  of  every  treasonable  design, 
from  the  faint  and  latent  symptoms  of  disaffection,  to  the 
actual  preparation  of  an  open  revolt.  Their  careless  or  crim- 
inal violation  of  truth  and  justice  was  covered  by  the  conse- 
crated mask  of  zeal;  and  they  might  securely  aim  their 
poisoned  arrows  at  the  breast  either  of  the  guilty  or  the  inno 
cent,  who  had  provoked  their  resentment,  or  refused  to  pur- 
chase their  silence.  A  faithful  subject,  of  Syria  perhaps,  or 
of  Britain,  was  exposed  to  the  danger,  or  at  least  to  the  dread, 
of  being  dragged  in  chains  to  the  court  of  Milan  or  Constan- 
tinople, to  defend  his  life  and  fortune  against  the  malicious 
charge  of  these  privileged  informers.  The  ordinary  adminis- 
tration was  conducted  by  those  methods  which  extreme  neces- 
sity can  alone  palliate;  and  the  defects  of  evidence  were 
diligently  supplied  by  the  use  of  torture."* 

The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the  criminal 
qucBStion^  as  it  is  emphatically  styled,  was  admitted,  rather 
than  approved,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans.  They 
applied  this  sanguinary  mode  of  examination  only  to  servile 
bodies,  whose  sufferings  were  seldom  weighed  by  thow 
haughty  republicans  in  the  scale  of  justice  or  humanity ;  but 
they  would  never  consent  to  violate  the  sacred  person  of  a 
citizen,  till  they  possessed  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  guilt 


IM 


'*"  Xenophon,  CyropsBd.  L  viii  Brisson,  de  Regno  Persioo,  L  i 
No  190,  p.  264  The  emperors  adopted  with  pleasure  this  Persiaa 
metaphor. 

»•» .  For  the  A^entes  in  Rebiis,  see  Ammian.  L  xv.  c.  8,  L  xvi.  c  6, 1 
cdi.  a  7,  with  the  curious  aDnotations  of  Valesius.    God.  Theod.  L 
rl  tit  xzvii.  xzviil  xxix.    Among  the  passages  collected  in  the  Com 
mentary  of  Godefroy,  the  most  remarkable  is  one  from  libanius,  in 
his  discourse  concerning  the  death  of  Julian. 

'^3  The  Pandects  (1.  xlviil  tit  xviil)  contain  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  celebrated  civilians  on  the  subject  of  torture.  They  strictly 
•onfine  it  to  slaves ;  and  Ulpian  himself  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  tlmt 
Ees  est  fragilis,  et  periculosa,  et  quae  veritatem  &llat 
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Ike  annals  of  tyranny,  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  that  <si 
Domitian,  drcomstantiany  relate  the  exv-cutions  of  many 
innoeent  victims;  but,  as  long  as  the  faintest  remembrance 
was  kept  aliye  of  the  national  fireedom  and  honor,  the  last 
hours  of  a  Roman  were  secured  from  the  danger  of  ignomin- 
ioQs  torture.'*'  The  conduct  of  the  provincial  inagistratefi 
waa  not,  however, .  regulated  by  the  practice  of  the  city,  or  the 
9^t  maxims  of  the  civilians.  They  found  the  use  of  torture 
established  not  only  among  the  slaves  of  oriental  despotism, 
but  among  the  Macedonians,  who  obeyed  a  limited  monarch ; 
among  the  Rhodians,  who  flourished  by  the  liberty  of  com- 
merce ;  and  even  among  the  sage  Athenians,  who  had  asserted 
and  adorned  the  dignity  of  human  kind.'*^  The  acquiescence 
of  the  provincials  encouraged  their  governors  to  acquire,  or 
perhaps  to  usurp,  a  discretionary  power  of  emplopng  the  rack, 
to  extort  from  vagrants  or  plebeian  criminals  the  confession  of 
their  guilt,  till  they  insensibly  proceeded  to  confound  tho  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  and  to  dbregard  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens.  The  appreheni^ons  of  the  subjects  urged  them  to 
BoMcit,  and  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  engaged  him  to  grant, 
a  variety  of  special  exemptions,  which  tacitly  allowed,  and 
even  authorized,  the  general  use  of  torture.  They  protected 
all  persons  of  illustrious  or  honorable  rank,  bishops  and  their 
presbyters,  professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  soldiers  and  their 
Eimilies,  municipal  officers,  and  their  posterity  to  the  third 
generation,,  and  all  children  under  the  age  of  puberty.'**  But 
m  &tal  maxim  was  introduced  into  the  new  jurisprudence  of 
the  empire,  that  in  the  case  of  treason,  which  included  every 
offence  that  the  subtlety  of  lawyers  could  derive  from  a 
hostile  intention  towards  the  prince  or  republic,'**  all  privileges 

^"  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero,  Epicharis  (libertina  mu- 
lier)  was  the  only  person  tortured ;  the  rest  were  intacti  tarmentia.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  a  weaker,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  stronger,  example.    Tacit.  AnnaL  zv.  57. 

X*  Dicendum  .  .  .  de  Institutis  Atheniensium,  Rhodiorum,  doo- 
tMsimorum  hominum,  apud  quos  etiam  (id  quod  acerbissimum  est) 
liben,  dvesque  torquentur.  Cicero,  Partit  Oral  c.  S4.  We  may 
learn  from  the  trial  of  Philotas  the  practice  of  the  Macedonians.  (Df 
•dor.  SicuL  L  zviL  p.  604.    Q.  Ourt  L  vL  c.  11. 

^**  Heineccius  (Element.  Jur.  CiviL  part  vil.  p.  81)  has  collected 
tbese  exemptions  into  one  view. 

^'*  This  definition  of  the  sage  Ulpian  (Pandect  L  xlviiL  tii  iv.) 
leems  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  court  of  Oaracalla,  rather  than  to 
llMt  of  Alexander  Severus.  See  the  Codes  of  Theodosiiis  aod  Jiu* 
taniaa  ad  leg.  Juliam  majestatiB 
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were  suspended,  and  all  conditions  were  reduced  to  the  sams 
Ignominious  level.  As  the  safety  of  the  emperor  was  avow« 
edly  preferred  to  every  consideration  of  justice  or  humanity, 
the  dignity  of  age  aud  the  tenderness  of  youth  were'  alike 
exposed  to  the  most  cruel  tortures;  and  the  t^rors  of  a 
malicious  information,  which  might  select  them  as  the  accom- 
plices, or  even  as  the  witnesses,  perhaps,  of  an  imaginary 
crime,  perpetually  hung  over  the  heads  of  the  prindpal  a^ 
zens  of  the  Soman  world.^*^ 

llwM  evils,  however  terrible  they  may  appear,  were  con- 
fined  to  the  smaller  number  of  Roman  subjects,  whose  danger- 
ous situation  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  enjoyment 
of  those  advantages,  either  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  which 
exposed  them  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monarch.  The  obscure 
millions  of  a  great  empire  have  much  less  to  dread  from  the 
cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of  their  mast^n,  and  ihdr 
humble  happiness  is  principally  affected  by  the  grievance  of 
excessive  taxes,  which,  gently  pressing  on  the  wealthy,  de- 
scend with  accelerated  weight  on  the  meaner  and  more  indi- 
gent classes  of  society.  An  ingenious  philosopher^*'  has 
calculated  the  universal  measure  of  the  public  impositions  by 
the  degrees  of  freedom  and  servitude ;  and  ventures  to  assert, 
that,  according  to  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  it  must  always 
increase  with  the  former,  and  diminish  in  a  just  proportion  to 
the  latter.  But  this  reflection,  which  would  tend  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  despotism,  is  contradicted  at  least  by  jlhe  history 
of  the  Roman  empire;  which  accuses  the  same  princes  of 
despoiling  the  senate  of  its  authority,  and  the  provinces  of  their 
wealth.  Without  abolishing  all  the  various  customs  and 
duties  on  merchandises,  which  are  imperceptibly  discharged 
by  the  apparent  choice  of  the  purchaser,  the  policy  ot  Con- 
stantine  and  his  successors  preferred  a  simple  and  direct  mode 
of  taxation,  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  arritrary 
government.*" 


^^^  Arcadius  Charisios  la  the  oldest  lawyer  quoted  in  the  Pk^dccU 
to  justify  the  universal  practice  of  torture  m  all  cases  of  treami!  i ;  but 
this  ma^om  of  tyranny,  which  is  admitted  by  Ammianus  (1.  zi:  c  12) 
with  the  most  respectful  terror,  is  enforced  by  several  lawp  >f  ths 
successors  of  Constantine.  See  Cod.  Theod  L*  ix.  tit  zxxv.  i  mn 
jesiatis  crimine  omnibus  sequa  est  conditio. 

^^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xiL  c.  18. 

'**  Mr.. Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  389)  has  seen  this  importa     '  ^ 
wiih  some  degree  of  perplexity 
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The  name  and  use  of  the  indktions"*  which  serve  to 
Ascertain  the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages,  were  derived 
from  the  regular  practice  of  the  Roman  tributes/"  The 
emperor  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purple  ink,  the 
solemn  edict,  or  indiction,  which  was  fixed  up  in  the  principal 
city  of  each  diocese,  during  two  months  previous  to  the  first 
day  of  S^tember.  And  by  a  very  easy  connection  of  ideas, 
the  word  indiction  was  transferred  to  the  measure  of  tribute 
which  it  prescribed,  and  to  the  annual  term  which  it  allowed 
for  the  payment.  This  general  estimate  of  the  supplies  was 
proportioned  to  the  real  and  imaginary  wants  of  the  state ;  but 
as  often  as  the  expense  exceeded  the  revenue,  or  the  revenue 
fell  short  of  the  computation,  an  additional  tax,  under  the  name 
of  superindictiony  was  imposed  on  the  people,  and  the  most 
valuable  attribute  of  sovereignty  was  communicated  to  the 
Pnetorian  prefects,  who,  on  some  occasions,  were  permitted 
to  provide  for  the  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  exigencies  of 
the  public  service.  The  execution  of  these  laws  (which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  pursue  in  their  minute  and  intricate  detail) 
consisted  of  two  distinct  operations :  the  resolving  the  general 
imposition  into  its  constituent  parts,  which  were  assessed  on 
the  provinces,  the  cities,  and  the  individuals  of  the  Roman 
world;  and  the  collecting  the  separate  contributions  of  the 
individuals,  the  cities,  and  the  provinces,  till  the  accumulated 
sums  were  poured  into  the  Imperial  treasuries.  But  as  the 
account  between  the  monarch  and  the  subject  was  perpetually 

^^®  The  cycle  of  indictions,  which  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the 
reiga  of  Constantiiis,  or  perhaps  of  his  fether,  Constantine,  is  still 
employed  by  the  Papal  court;  but  the  coimnencement  of  the  year  has 
been  very  reasonably  altered  to  the  first  of  January.  See  r  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  p.  zL;  and  Dictionnaire  Raison.  de  la  Diploma- 
tique, torn,  ii  p.  25 ;  two  accurate  treatises,  which  come  from  the 
workshop  of  the  Benedictines.* 

"^  The  first  twentv-ei^ht  titles  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  are  filled  with  the  circumstahtial  regulations  on  the  im< 
portant  subject  of  tributes ;  but  they  suppose  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
fundamental  principles  than  it  is  at  present  in  our  power  to  attain. 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  eRtabUshment  of  the  indiction  is  to  be  at- 
tJlbnted  to  Constantine :  it  existed  before  he  had  been  created  Augustus  at 
!EU)me,  and  the  remission  granted  by  him  to  the  city  of  Aattm  is  the  proo£ 
He  woali  not  haye  yentured  while  only  Casar,  and  under  the  necessity 
of  courtin|g^  popular  favor,  to  establish  sncli  an  odious  impost  Anrelins  Vio- 
tor  and  £actantias  agree  m  designating  Diocletian  as  the  anthor  of  this 
itemdc  institution.    Aar.  Vicl.  de  Cns.  c.  39.    Lactant  de  Mort  Pera  c.  7 
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,0f»6n,  and  as  the  renewal  of  the  demand  anticipated  the  |le^ 
lect  discharge  of  the  preceding  obligation,  the  weighty  ma- 
chine of  the  finances  was  moved  by  the  same  hands  round 
the  circle  of  its  yearly  revolution.  Whatever  was  honombie 
or  important  in  the  administvation  of  the  revenue,  was  com« 
mitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  prsefects,  and  their  provincial 
representatives;  the  lucrative  functions  were  daimed  by  a 
crowd  of  subordinate  officers,  some  of  whom  depended  on  the 
treasurer,  others  on  the  governor  of  thd  province ;  and  who, 
in  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  a  perplexed  jurisdidicm,  had  fire-' 
quent  opportunities  of  disputing  with  each  other  the  spoils  of 
the  people.  The  laborious  offices,  which  could  be  productive 
only  of  envy  and  reproach,  c^  expense  and  danger,  were 
imposed  on  the  DecurionSj  who  formed  the  corporations  of 
the  cities,  and  whom  the  severity  of  the  Imperial  laws  had 
condemned  to  sustain  the  burdens  of  civil  sodety.^^'  The 
whole  landed  property  of  the  empire  (without  excepting  the 
patrimonial  estates  of  the  moQarch)  was  the  object  of  ordinary 
taxation ;  and  every  new  purchaser  contracted  the  obligations 
of  the  former  proprietor.  An  accurate  cenatis"*  or  survey, 
was  the  only  equitable  mode  of  ascertaining  the  proportion 
which  every  citizen  should  be  obliged  to  contribute  tor  the 
public  service ;  and  from  the  well-known  period  of  the  indic- 
tions,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  this  difficult  and  expensive 
operation   was  repeated  at  the  r^ular  distance  of   fifteen 

"'  The  title  concernioff  the  Decurions  (L  zil  tit  L)  is  the  most 
ample  in  the  whole  Theodosian  Code;  smee  it  contains  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  distinct  laws  to  ascertain  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  that  useful  order  of  dtixena* 

"*  Habemus  enim  et  hominum  numerum  qui  delati  swat,  et  agriliv 
modum.  Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Yet  viii  6.  See  Cod.  Theod.  L  ziil 
tit  z.  zi.,  with  Godefroy's  Commentary. 


"  The  Decariona  were  charred  with  assetsing,  accordiag  to  the  census  of 
property  prepared  by  the  tabiuarii,  the  payment  due  from  each  proprietor. 
This  odious  office  was  authoritatively  imposed  on  the  ridiest  citizens  of  each 
town ;  they  had  no  salary,  and  all  their  compensation  was,  to  be  /exempt 
from  certam  corporal  pumshments,  in  case  they  should  have  incurred  theau. 
The  Decurionate  was  the  ruin  of  all  the  rich.  Hence  they  tried  every  way 
of  -avoidiDg  this  dangerous  honor ;  they  concealed  themsdivesy  they  entered 
into  military  service ;  but  their  efforts  were  unavailing ;  tiiey  Were  setzed, 
they  were  compelled  to  become  Decurions,  and  the  dread  inspired  by  this 
title  was  termed  Impieiy,-r~Q' 

The  Decurions  were  mutually  responsible ;  they  were  obliged  to  nnder^ 
tiike  for  pieceaof  ground  abandoned  by  their  owners  onraeooont  of  ^ |rq» 
sure  of  tae  taxes,  and,  finally,  to  make  up  all  deficiencies.  Bavigiqr.  Oe* 
•hidifte  des  &6m.  RecbU,  i.  S5.—M. 
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fdtas*  The  lands  were  measured  hj  surveyoi's,  w&o  urere 
sent  into  the  provioGes ;  their  nature,  whether  arable  or  pas- 
ture, or  vinejards  or  woods,  was  distinctly  reported ;  and  an 
estimate  was  made  of  their  common  value  from  the  average 
produce  of  ^we  years.  The  numbers  of  slaves  and  of  cattle 
constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  report;  an  oath  was  admin- 
istered to  the  proprietors,  which  bound  them  to  disclose  the 
true  state  of  their  afiairs ;  and  their  attempts  to  prevaricate,  or 
elude  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  were  severely  watched, 
and  punished  as  a  capital  crime,  which  included  the  double 
guilt  of  treason  and  sacrilege.^^^  A  large  portion  of  the 
tribute  was  paid  in  money ;  and  of  the  current  coin  of  the 
empire,  gdid  alone  could  be  legally  aocepted*^^*  The  re- 
mainder of  the  taxes,  according  to  the  proportions  determined 
by  the  annual  indiction,  was  furnished  m  a  manner  still  more 
direct,  and  still  more  oppressive.  According  to  the  different 
nature  of  lands,  their  real  produce  in  the  various  articles  of 
wine  or  oil,  oom  or  barley,  wood  or  iron,  was  transported  by 
the  labor  or  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials^  to  the  Imperial 
magazines,  from  whence  they  were  occasionally  distributed, 
for  the  use  of  the  court,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  two  capitals, 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  commissioners  of  the  revenue 
were  so  frequently  obliged  to  make  considerable  purchases, 
that  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from  allowing  any  comp^jn- 
sation,  or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  of  those  sup- 

■^'^  Siauis  gacrilegft  vitem  falce  succiderit^  aut  feracium  ramorum 
foetus  he))etaverit,  quo  delioet  fidem  Censuum,  et  mentiatur  calllde 
paupertatis  ingftninm,  moz  detectus  capitale  subibit  ezitium,  et  bona 
ejus  in  Fisci  jura  migrabuut  Cod.  Tkeod.  L  xiii  tit  zi,  leg.  1.  Al- 
though this  law  is  not  without  its  studied  obscurity^  it  is,  however 
dear  ^ough  to  prove  the  mihuteDess  of  the  inqtiisilioii,  and  the  dis 
proportion  of  the  penalty. 

"*  The  astoEushment  of  Pliny  would  have  ceased.  Equidem  miror 
P.  R.  victis  gentibus  argentum  semper  imperitasse  non  aunizn.  Hist 
Katur.  xzxiil  15. 

*  The  proplietoni  were  not  charged  wifli  the  expenise  of  this  transport  •* 
in  the  prevmoes  sitaated  on  the  sea^idiore  or  near  the  great  rivers,  there 
were  companies  of  boatmen,  and  of  masters  of  vessels,  who  had  this  com 
mission,  and  fhmished  the  means  of  transport  i|t  their  own  expense.  In  re? 
tarn,  they  were  themselves  exempt,  altogether,  or  in  part,  from  the  indiction 
and  other  imposts.  They  had  certain  privileges;  particular  reflations 
determined  their  rights  and  obligations.  (Cod.  Tneod.  1.  xiii.  titi  v.  ix.)  ThQ 
by  land  were  made  in  the  same  mannier|  by  the  Intervention  of  • 
ooitipany  called  Bastaga;  the  members  viere  called  Bastagarit 
1. 1.  viii.  tit  v. — Q. 
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plies  which  were  exacted  in  kind.  In  the  primitive  simplieitT 
of  small  communities,  this  method  may  be  well  adapted  to  col- 
lect the  almost  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people;  but  it  is  a* 
once  susceptible  of  the  utmost  latitude,  and  of  the  utmost 
strictness,  which  in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  monarchy  must 
introduce  a  perpetual  contest  between  the  power  of  oppression 
and  the  arts  of  fraud."'  The  agriculture  of  the  Roman  prov 
inces  was  insensibly  ruined,  and,  in  the  progress  of  despotism, 
which  tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the  emperors  were 
obliged  to  derive  some  merit  from  the  forgiveness  of  debts» 
or  the  remission  of  tributes,  which  their  subjects  were  utterly 
incapable  of  paying.  According  to  the  new  division  of 
Italy,  the  fertile  and  happy  province  of  Campania,  the  scene  of 
the  early  victories  and  of  the  delicious  retirements  of  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  extended  between  the  sea  and  the  Apennine,  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Silarus.  Within  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Constantine,  and  on  the  evidence  of  an  actual  survey,  an  ex- 
emption was  granted  in  favor  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  English  acres  of  desert  and  uncultivated  land ;  which 
amounted  to  one  eighth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  province. 
As  the  footsteps  of  the  Barbarians  had  not  yet  been  seen  in 
Italy,  the  cause  of  this  amazing  desolation,  which  is  recorded  in 
^he  laws,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  administration  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors."' 

Either  from  design  or  from  accident,  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment seemed  to  unite  the  substance  of  a  land  tax  with  the 
forms  of  a  capitation.""  The  returns  which  were  sent  of 
«very  province  or  district,  expressed  the  number  of  tributary 

"'  Some  precautions  were  taken  (see  Cod  Theod  L  zi.  tit  il  and 
Cod.  Justinian.  1.  x.  tit  xxvil  leg.  1,  2,  8^  to  restrain  the  magistrates 
from  the  abuse  of  their  authority,  either  m  the  exaction  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  com:  but  those  who  had  learning  enough  to  read  the  orations 
of  Cicero  against  Yerres,  (iii  de  Frumento,)  might  instruct  themselves 
in  aU  the  yarious  arts  of  oppression,  with  regard  to  the  weight,  the 
price,  the  quality,  and  the  carriage.  The  avarice  of  an  umettered 
governor  would  suppljr  the  ignorance  of  precept  or  precedent 

"^  Cod.  Theod.  1  zi  tit  zxriii  leg.  %  published  the  24th  of  March, 
A.  D.  395,  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  only  two  months  after  tiie  death 
of  his  fiither,  Theodosius.  He  speaks  of  628,042  Roman  jagera,  whidi 
I  have  reduced  to  the  English  measure.  The  jugerum  contained 
28,800  square  Roman  feet 

"•  Qodefroy  (Cod  Theod.  tom,  vl  p.  116)  argues  with  weight  and 
leaming  on  the  subject  of  the  capitation ;  out  while  he  explaiiis  tin 
eoffa,  as  a  share  or  measure  of  property,  he  too  absolutelj  cocohidM 
tttc  idea  of  a  personal  assessment 
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subject^  and  the  amount  of  the  public  impoeitions.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  sums  was  divided  by  the  former ;  and  the  estimate, 
that  such  a  province  contained  so  many  capita,  or  heads  of 
tribute ;  and  that  each  head  was  rated  at  such  a  price,  was 
univelisally  received,  not  only  in  the  popular,  but  even  in  the 
legal  computation.  The  value  of  a  tributary  head  must  have 
varied,  according  to  many  accidental,  or  at  least  fluctuating 
circumstances ;  but  some  knowledge  has  been  preserved  of  a 
very  curious  fact,  the  more  important^  since  it  relates  tb  one  of 
the  richest  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  now 
flourishes  as  the  most  spkndid  of  the  European  kingdoms. 
The  rapacious  ministers  of  Oonstantius  had  exhausted  the 
wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting  twenty-flye  pieces  of  gold  for  the 
annual  tribute  of  every  head.  The  humane  policy  of  his  sue 
cessor  reduced  the  capitation  to  seven  pieces.^'*  A  moderate 
proportion  between  these  opposite  exteemes  of  extraordinary 
oppression  and  of  transient  indulgence,  may  therefore  be  fixed 
at  sixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  the 
common  standard,  perhaps,  of  the  impositions  of  Gaul.^^ 
But  this  calculation,  or  rather,  indeed,  the  facts  from  whence 
it  is  deduced,  cannot  fail  of  st^esting  two  difficulties  to  a  think- 

"'  Quid  profuerit  {Jfdianut)  anhelAotibus  extremft  penorUl  GktUis, 
hioc  maxime  daret,  quod  priioitua  partes  eas  ingressus,  pro  eapitibtt^ 
eingulis  tributi  nomine  viceuoe  qninos  aureos  reperit  flagitari ;  disoe- 
dens  vero  septeaos  tantum  numera  universa  complentes.  Amrnian.  L 
XVL  c.  6. 

'*"  In  the  calculation  of  any  sum  of  money  under  Constantine  and 
his  successors,  we  need  only  refer  to.  the  excellent  discourse  of  Mr. 
Greaves  on  the  Denarius,  for  the  proof  of  the  following  principles  * 
1.  That  the  ancient  and  modern  Roman  pound,  containing  5256  grainy 
of  Troy  weight,  is  about  one  twelfth  lighter  than  the  English  poimd, 
which  IS  composed  of  5760  of  the  same  grains.  2.  That  the  pound  of 
gold,  which  had  once  been  divided  into  forty-eight  aurei,  was  at  this 
time  coined  into  seventy  two  smaller  pieces,  of  the  same  denomination. 
8.  That  five  of  these  aurei  were  the  legal  tender  for  a  pound  of  sUrer, 
and  that  consequently  the  pound  of  gold  was  exchanged  for  fourteen 
pounds  eight  ounces  of  silv^,  according  to  the  Roman,  or  about  thir* 
teen  pounds  according  to  the  English  weight.  4.  That  the  English 
pouna  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings.  From  these  ele» 
ments  we  may  compute  the  Roman  pound  of  gold,  the  usual  meth- 
od of  reckoning  large  sums,  at  forty  pounds  sterling,  and  we  may 
fix  the  currency  of  the  aureus  at. somewhat  more  than  eleven 
■hillings.*  

*  See,  likewise,  a  Dissertation  of  M.  Letronne,  "  CozasIderRtioiis  04 
uMles  BUT  TEvaluation  des  Moonaies  Qreoqaet  et  Eomaines."    Paris,  1617 

VOL.  n. — Q 
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log  oundf .  who  will  be  at  once  saTprised  hy  the  equaUtyj  and 
by  the  enormUy^  of  the  capitati<ML  An  attempt  to  explain 
them  may  perhaps  reflect  some  hght  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  the  finanoes  of  the  declining  empire. 

L  It  is  obvious,  tbat,  as  long  as  the  immutable  oonstitntion 
of  human  nature  produces  and  maintains  so  unequal  a  division 
of  property,  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  conmiunity  would 
be  deprived  of  their  subsistence,  by  the  equal  assessment  of  a 
tax  6om  which  the  sovereign  would  derive  a  very  trifling  reve- 
nue. Such  indeed  might  be  the  theory  of  the  Roman  capita- 
tion; but  in. the  practice,  this  unjust  equality  was  no  longer 
felt,  as  the  tribute  was  coUected.  on  the  prindple  of  a  real,  not 
of  a  perwnal  imposition.*  Several  indigent  dtizens  contrib- 
uted to  compose  a  single  head^  or  share  of  taxation ;  while  the 
wealthy  provincial,  in  proportion  to  his  fortune,  alone  repre- 
sented several  of  those  imaginary  beings.  In  a  poetical 
request^  addressed  to  one  c^  ue  hist  and  most  deserving  of 
the  Roman  princes  who  reigned  in  Gaul,  l^donius  ApoUinaris 
personifies  his  tribute  under  the  figure  of  a  triple  monster,  the 
Geryon  of  the  Grecian  iaUes,  and  entreats  the  new  Hercules 
that  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  save  his  life  by 
cutting  off  three  of  his  heads.^*^    The  fortune  of  Sidonius  iu 

'*'         Geiyones  nos  esse  pata,  monstromqae  tribntcim. 
Hie  capita  nt  vivam,  to  mihi  telle  trio, 

Sidoa  Apollinar.  Oann.  ziil 

The  reputation  of  Father  Sirmond  led  me  to  expect  more  satisfiEUS- 
tion  than  I  have  found  in  his  note  (p.  144)  on  this  remarkable  passaga 
The  words,  suo  vel  monan  nomine,  betray  the  perplexity  of  the  com- 
mentator. 

*  Two  masterly  dissertations  of  M.  Savigny,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  (1822  and  1823)  have  thrown  new  Ught  on  the  taxation  system 
of  the  Empire.  Gibbon,  according  to  M.  Savigny,  is  mistaken  in  snpposing 
that  there  was  bat  one  Idnd  of  capitation  tax;  there  was  a  land  tax,  and  a 
capitation  tax,  stirictly  so  called.  The  land  tax  was,  in  its  c^ratimi,  a 
]>roprietor's  or  landlord's  tax.  Bat,  besides  this,  there  was  a  direct  capita- 
tion tax  on  an  who  were  not  possessed  of  landed  property.  Tins  tax 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Boman  conquests ;  its  amoont  u  not  clearly 
known.  Gradual  exemptions  released  different  persons  and  classes  from 
this  tax.  One  edict  exempts  painters.  In  Syria,  all  under  twelve  or  four- 
teen,  or  above  sixty-five,  were  exempted;  at  a  later  period,  all  under 
twenty,  and  all  unmarried  females ;  still  later,  all  under  twenty-five, 
widows  and  nuns,  soldiers,  vetersni  and  clerid — ^whole  dioceses,  that  of 
Thrace  and  Illyricum.  Under  Galerius  and  Licinius,  the  plebs  mrbana 
became  exempt ;  though  this,  perhaps,  was  only  an  ordinance  for  the  East 
Bv  degrees,  however,  the  exemption  was  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  towns ;  and  as  it  was  strictly  capitatio  plebeia,  fro^n  which  all  possessors 
w««e  exempted,  it  fell  at  length  altogether  on  the  coloni  and  agrioaltan} 
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•xoeedM  the  customaiy  wealth  of  a  poet ;  but  if  he  had  pitt^ 
s«ed  the  allusion,  he  might  have  painted  many  of  the  Gallie 
&obles  with  the  hundred  heads  of  the  deadly  Hydra,  spread* 
ing  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  devouring  the  substance 
of  a  hundred  femilies.  II.  The  difficulty  of  allowing  an 
annual  sum  of  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  even  for  the  av 
erage  of  the  capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be  rendered  more  evi* 
dent  by  the  comparison  of  the  present  state  of  the  same 
country,  as  it  is  now  governed  by  the  absolute  monarch  of  an 
mdustrious,  wealthy,  and  affectionate  people.  The  taxes  of 
France  cannot  be  magnified,  either  by  fear  or  by  flattery, 
beyond  the  annual  amount  of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  which 
ought  perhaps  to  be  shared  among  four  and  twenty  millions 
of  inhabitants/**  Seven  millions  of  these,  in  the  capacity  of 
fiithers,  or  brothers,  or  husbands,  may  discharge  the  obliga- 
ticms  of  the  remaining  multitude  of  Women  and  children ;  yet 
the  equal  proportion  of  each  tributary  subject  will  scarcely 
rise  above  fifty  shillings  of  our  money,  instead  of  a  proportion 
almost  ^nr  times  as  considerable,  which  was  regularly  imposed 
on  their  Gallic  ancestors.  The  reason  of  this  difference 
may  be  found,  not  so  mudi  in  the  relative  scarcity  or  plenty* 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  in  the  different  state  of  society,  in 
ancient  Gaul  4ind  in  modern  France.     In  a  country  where 

"'  This  assertion,  however  formidable  it  may  seem,  is  founded  on 
the  original  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  colleeted  by 
public  authority,  and  now  deposited  in  the  CorUrolee  General  at  Paria 
The  annual  average  of  births  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  taken  in 
five  years,  (from  Vl*lO  to  1774,  boSi  indusive,)  is  479,649  boys,  and 
449,269  girls,  in  all  928,918  children.  The  provmce  of  French  Hai- 
nault  alone  furnishes  9906  Urths ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  an  actual 
OjQunaeration  of  the  people,  annually  repeated  from  the  year  177S  to 
the  year  1776,  that  upon  an  average,  Hainault  contains  257,097  in- 
habitants. By  the  rules  of  fair  analogy,  we  might  infer,  that  the  or- 
dinary  proportion  of  annual  births  to  the  whole  people,  is  about  1  to 
26 ;  ana  that  the  kingdom  of  France  contains  24,161,868  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  of  f:\etj  age.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  the  more 
moderate  proportion  of  1  to  25,  the  whole  popuhition  will  amount  to 
28,222,950.  From  the  diligent  researches  of  the  French  Government^ 
(which  are  not  unworthy  of  our  own  imitation,)  we  may  hope  to  obtain 
a  still  greater  degree  of  certainty  on  this  important  subject* 

slaves.  These  were  renstered  in  the  lame  cataster  (capitastram)  with  the 
land  tax.  It  was  paid  by  the  proprietor,  who  raised  it  again  from  his  coloni 
and  laborers. — M. 

*  On  no  subject  has  so  much  valuable  information  been  collected  shiceth^ 
tfOke  of  Gibbon,  as  the  statistics  of  the  different  countries  of  Enrbpe    liat 
is  sdll -wttttnig  as  to  our  own  •— M. 
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peiBoual  freedom  is  the  privilege  of  every  subject,  the  whol« 
mass  of  taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on  property  or  on  oon* 
sumption,  may  be  fairly  divided  among  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  ancient  Gaul^ 
as  well  as  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  world,  were 
cultivated  by  slaves,  or  by  pea8ants,«.who6e  dependent  condi- 
tion was  a  less  rigid  servitude.*'*  In*  such  a  state  the  poor 
'  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  masters  who  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  their  labor ;  and  as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were  fiUed 
only  with  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  possessed  the 
means  of  an  honorable,  or  at  least  of  a  decent  subsistence, 
the  comparative  smallness  of  their  numbers  explains  and  jus- 
tifies the  high  rate  of  their  capitation.  The  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example :  The  .^Edui, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  civilized  tribes  of  cities  of  Gaul, 
occupied  an  extent  of  territory,  which  now  contains  about  five 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  two  ecclesiastical  dio- 
ceses of  Autun  and  Nevers ;  "^  aud  with  the  probable  acces- 
sion of  those  of  Chalons  and  Ma^on,***  the  population  would 
timount  to  eight  hundred  thousand  souls.  In  the  time  of 
*Constantine,  the  territory  of  the  JEdui  afibrded  no  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand   heads  of   capitation,   of  whom  seven 

m  Cod.  Tfaeod.  L  y.  tit.  iz.  x.  xl  Cod.  Justinian.  L  xi.  tit  Ixiil 
Colom  appellantur  qui  conditionem  debent  genitali  solo,  propter  agri> 
cultunun  sub  dominio  poasessorum.  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  I 
z.  c.  i 

^*^  The  ancient  jurisdiction  of  {Au^^iutodunum)  Autun  in  Burgundy, 
the  capital  of  the  .£dui,  comprehended  the  adjacent  territory  of  {I^o^io- 
dttnum)  Nevers.  See  D'AnviUe,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  491. 
The  two  dioceses  of  Autim  and  Nevers  are  now  composed,  the  former 
of  610,  and  the  latter  of  160  parishes.  The  registers  of  births,  taken 
during  eleven  years,  in  476  parishes  of  the  same  province  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  multiplied  by  the  moderate  proportion  of  25,  (see  Messance 
itedherches  sur  la  Population,  p.  142,)  may  authorize  us  to  assign  an 
average  number  of  656  persona  for  each  parish,  which  being  again 
multiplied  bj  the  '7'70  parishes  of  the  dioceses  of  Nevers  and  Autun, 
will  produce  the  sum  of  505,120  persons  for  the  extent  of  coxmtry 
which  was  once  possessed  hy  the  MtivL 

'**  We  might  derive  an  additional  supply  of  801,750  inhabitants 
from  the  dioceses  of  Chdons  (CabUlonum)  and  of  1^9on,  {MoUieco,) 
•  since  they  contain,  the  one  200,  and  the  other  260  parses.  ThiB 
accession  of  territory  might  be  justified  by  very  specious  reasons, 
1.  Chilons  and  Mafon  were  undoubtedly  within  the  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  JSdul  (See  D'Anville,  Notice,  p.  187,  448.)  2.  In  the 
^otitia  of  Gaul,  they  are  .enumerated  not  as  CivitaUB,  but  merely  an 
Ca^<L    8.  They  do  ndt  appear  to  have  been  episcc^  fixate  bcioM 
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thousand  were  discharged  by  that  prince  from  the  intolenJble 
weight  of  tribute."*  A  just  analogy  would  seem  to  coun* 
tenaiK»  the  opinion  of  an  ingenious  historian/*^  that  the  free 
and  tributary  citizens  did  not  surpass  the  number  of  half  a 
million ;  and  if,  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  government, 
their  annual  payments  i^ay  be  computed  at  about  four  mil- 
Ibns  and  a  half  of  our  money,  it  would  appear,  that  although 
the  share  of  each  individual  was  four  times  as  considerable,  a 
hnxQi  part  only  of  the  modern  taxes  of  France  was  levied  on 
the  Imperial  province  of  GauK  The  exactions  of  Constan- 
tius  may  be  calculated  at  seven  millions  sterling,  which  were 
reduced  to  two  millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of 
Julian. 

But  this  tax,  or  capitation,  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  would 
have  suffered  a  rich  and  numerous  class  of  free  citizens  to 
escape.  With  the  view  of  sharing  that  species  of  wealth 
which  is  derived  from  art  or  labor,  and  which  exists  in  money 
or  in  merchandise,  the  emperors  imposed  a  distinct  and  per- 
sonal tribute  on  the  trading  part  of  their  subjects."*  Some 
exemptions,  very  strictly  confmed  both  in  time  and  placef 
were  allowed  to  the  proprietors  who  disposed  of  the  produce 
of  thdr  own  estates.  Some  indulgence  was  granted  to  the 
profession  of  the  liberal  arts :  but  every  other  branch  of  com- 
mercial industry  was  affected  by  the  severity  of  the  law. 
The  honorable  merchant  of  Alexandria,  who  imported  the 
gems  and  spices  of  India  for  the  use  of  the  western  world ; 
the  usurer,  who  derived  from  the  interest  of  money  a  silent 
and  ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious  manufacturer,  the  dil- 
igent mechanic,  and  even  the  most  obscure  retailer  of  a 
sequestered  village,  were  obliged  to  admit  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  into  the  partnership  of  their  gain ;  and  the  sovereign 
of  the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profession,  consented 
to  share  the  infamous  salary,  of  public  prostitutes.f     As  this 

the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Tet  there  is  a  passage  in  Eumenius 
(Panegyr.  Vet  viii  7)  which  very  forcibly  deters  me  from  extending 
the  territory  of  the  JSdui,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  along  the  beaur 
tiful  banks  of  the  navigable  Saone.* 

*••  Euracnius  in  Panegyr  Vet  viii.  11. 

"»  L'Abb^  du  Boa,  Hist.  Critic[ue  de  la  M.  F.  torn,  i  p.  121 

'••  See  Cod  Theod.  L  xiii.  tit  i  and  iv. 

*  In  HAb  passage  of  Enmenins,  Savigny  supposes  the  original  number  to 
kwve  been  32,000 :  7000  being  discharged,  there  remained  25,000  liable  to  the 
trilmte.    See  Mem.  oaoted  above. — M. 

t  The  emperor  Theodosias  put  an  end,  by  a  law.  to  this  disgraoefV 
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general  tax  upon  industry  was  ooUected  every  fourth  year,  K 
was  styled  the  Lmstral  Goniribution :  and  the  historian  Zo6t> 
mus'**  laments  that  the  approach  of  the  fiital  period  wa» 
announced  by  the  tears  and  terrors  of  the  citizens,  who  wer« 
often  compelled  by  the  impending  scoai^e  to  embrace  th« 
most  abhorred  and  unnatural  methc^  of  procuring  the  sum  ai 
which  their  property  had  been  assessed.  The  testimony  of 
Zosimus  cannot  indeed  be  justified  from  the  charge  of  passion 
and  prejudice ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  this  tribute  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  it  was  arbitraiy  in  the  distribu- 
tion, and  extremely  rigorous  in.  the  mode  of  collecting.  The 
secret  wealth  of  commerce,  and  the  precarious  profits  of  art 
or  labor,  are  susceptible  only  of  a  discretionary  valuation, 
which  is  seldom  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  treas- 
ury ;  and  as  the  person  of  the  trader  supplies  the  want  of  a 
vbible  and  permanent  security,  the  payment  of  the  imposition, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  land  tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
seizure  of  property,  can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other 
means  than  those  of  corporal  punishments.  The  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  insolvent  debtors  of  the  state,  is  attested,  and  was 
perhaps  mitigated  by  a  very  humane  edict  of  Oonstantine, 
who,  disclaiming  the  use  of  racks  and  of  scourges,  allots  a 
spacious  and  airy  prison  for  the  place  of  their  confinement"' 

These  general  taxes  were  imposed  and  levied  by  the  abso* 
lute  authority  of  the  monarch ;  but  the  occasional  c^rii^  of 
the  coromary  gold  still  retained  the  name  and  semblanoe  of 
popular  consent.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the  allies  of 
the  republic,  who  ascribed  their  safety  or  deliverance  to  the 
success  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  even  the  cities  of  Italy,  who 
admired  the  virtues  of  their  victorious  general,  adorned  the 
pomp  of  his  triumph  by  their  voluntary  gifts  of  crowns  of 
gold,   which   after  the   ceremony  were   consecrated  in  the 

'*'  Zosimus,  L  ii.  p.  115.  There  is  pobably  as  much  paasion  and 
prejudice  in  the  attack  of  Zosimus,  as  in  the  elaborate  defence  of  the 
memory  of  Constantine  by  the  zealous  Dr.  Howell.  Hist  of  the 
World,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

Cod.  Theod.  L  xl  tit  yiL  leg.  8. 
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eonrce  of  revenue.  (Godeft  ad  God.  Theod.  xiii.  tit  L  c.  1.)  But  hefbra 
he  depi*ived  himself  of  it,  he  made  sure  of  some  way  of  replacing  this  de* 
ficit.  A  rich  patrician,  Florentius,  indignant  at  this  legalized  lioentioas- 
ness,  had  made  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  emperor.  To  indnoa 
him  to  tulerate  it  no  longer,  he  offered  his  own  proper^  to  snpply  the  dhtt 
biotion  of  the  revenue.    The  emperor  had  the  basenesa  to  accept  his  oflBar 
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temple  of  Japiter,to  remain  ft  lasting  monument  of  his  glorf 
to  future  ages.  The  progress  of  zeal  and  flattery  soon  mult»* 
plied  tbe  number,  and  increased  the  siza,  of  these  popular 
donations;  and  the  triumph  of  Caesar  was  ^riched  with  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  massy  crowns,  whose 
weight  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  fi>ttr  hundrsd  and  four- 
teen pounds  of  gold.  This  treasure  was  immediately  melted 
down  by  the  prudent  dictator,  who  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
be  more  servioeable  to  his  soldiers  than  to  the  gods :  his  exam- 
{de  was  inutated  by  his  successors;  and  l£e  custom  was 
introduced  of  exchanging  these  splendid  ornaments  for  the 
more  acceptable  present  of  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  em- 
pire.^*^  The. spontaneous  offering  was  at  length  exacted  as 
the  debt  of  duty ;  and  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  occasion 
of  a  triumph,  it  was  supposed  to  be  granted  by  the  several 
cities  and  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  as  often  as  the  emperor 
condescended  to  announce  his  accesuon,  his  consulship,  the 
birth  of  a  son,  the  creation  of  a  Caesar,  a  victory  over  the  Bar- 
barians, or  any  other  real  or  imaginary  event  which  graced 
the  annals  of  his  reign.  The  peculiar  free  gift  of  the  senate  of 
Rome  was  fibced  by  custom  at  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold, 
or  about  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  oppressed 
subjects  celebrated  their  own  felicity,  that  their  sovereign  should 
graciously  consent  to  accept  this  feeble  but  voluntary  testimony 
of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude."* 

A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  soured  by  discontent,  are  sel- 
dom qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  actual  situation. 
The  subjects  of  Constantine  were  incapable  of  discerning  the 
decline  of  genius  and  manly  virtue,  which  so  Deut  degraded 
them  below  the  dignity  of  their  ancestors ;  but  they  could  feel 
and  lament  the  rage  of  tyranny,  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 
the  increase  of  taxes.    The  impartial  historian,  who  acknowl- 

^'^  See  Lipsitts  de  Magnitud  Bomana,  I  ii  c.  9.  The  Tarragonese 
Spain  presented  the  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  of  gold  of  seyeUt 
and  Gaul  with  another  of  nine,  hundred  poioMls  weight.  I  have  fol* 
lowed  the  rational  emendation  of  lipsius.* 

*"*  Cod  Theod.  L  zil  tit  ziiL  The  senator?  were  supposed  to  be- 
exempt  from  the  Aurum  Coronarium;  but  the  duri  Ool<Uio,  "wbick 
was  required  at  their  hands,  was  precisely  of  the  same  nature. 

*  This  castom  is  of  still  earlier  date ,  the  Romans  hai  borrowed  it  fioia 
Greece.  Who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  famous  oration  af  Demosthenes 
for  the  golden  crown,  which  his  citizens  wished  to  bestow,  and  ^schines  m 
ieiniTe  him  of? — G. 
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•dg<e8  the  justioe  of  tlMir  complaints,  will  obeenre  some  &yor« 
able  circumstanoes  which  tended  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  their 
condition.  The  threatening  tempest  of  Barbarians,  which  so 
soon  subverted  the  foundations  of  Roman  greatn^  was  still 
repelled,  or  suspended,  on  the  frontiers.  The  arts  of  luxury 
and  literature  were  cultivated,  and  the  elegant  pleasures  of 
society  were  enjoyed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expense 
of  the  dvii  administration  contributed  to  restrain  the  irre^ar 
license  of  the  soldiers ;  and  although  the  laws  were  violated  by 
power,  or  perverted  by  subtlety,  the  sage  principles  of  the 
Koman  jurisprudence  preserved  a  sense  of  order  and  equity, 
unknown  to  the  despotic  governments  of  the  East  The  rights 
of  mankind  might  derive  some  protection  from  religion  and 
philosophy ;  and  the  name  of  freedom,  which  could  no  longer 
alarm,  might  sometimes  admonish,  the  successors  of  Augustus, 

that  they  did  not  reign  over  a  nation  of  Slaves  or  Barbarians.^** 

-   -  '  ■  — 

^**  The  great  TheodosiuB,  in  his  jadidoas  advice  to  his  son,  (Claud- 
iiin  in  iv.  Coasnlat  Hoaorii,  214,  ic^)  distmgaiahes  tke  Btation  at  a 
Boman  prince  from  that  of  a  Parthian  monarch.  Virtue  was 
Cor  the  one  *,  birth  might  suffice  for  the  other 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ITHARACTER  OF  CONSTANTINE. — GOTHIC  WAR. — DEATH  OF 
OONSTANTINB. — ^DIVISION  OF  THE  EMPIRE  AMONG  HIS  THREE 
SONS. — ^PERSIAN   WAR. — TRAGIC    DEATHS     OF    CONSTANTINE 

THE  TOtlNQER   AND   CONSTANS. USURPATION    OF   MAGNEN- 

TIUS. CIVIL  WAR. — ^VICTORY   OF    CONSTANTIUS. 

The  character  of  tbe  prince  who  removed  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  introduced  such  important  changes  into  the  civil 
and  religious  constitution  of  his  country,  has  fixed  the  atten- 
tion, and  divided  the  opinions,  of  mankind.  By  the  grateful 
zeal  of  the  Christians,  the  deliverer  of  the  church  has  been 
decorated  with  every  attribute  of  a  hero,  and  even  of  a  saint ; 
while  the  discontent  of  the  vanquished  party  has  compared 
Constantine  to  the  most  abhorred  of  those  tyrants,  who,  by 
their  vice  and  weakness,  dishonored  the  Imperial  purple.  The 
same  passions  have  in  some  degree  been  perpetuated  to  suo- 
ceeding  generations,  and  the  character  of  Constantine  is  con- 
sidered, even  in  the  present  age,  as  an  object  either  of  satire 
or  of  panegyric.  By  the  impartial  union  of  those  defects 
which  are  confessed  by  his  warmest  admirers,  and  of  those 
virtues  which  are  acknowledged  by  his  most  implacable  ene- 
mies, we  might  hope  to  delineate  a  just  portrait  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  which  the  truth  and  candor  of  history  should 
adopt  without  a  blush.^  But  it  would  soon  appear,  that  the 
vain  attempt  to  blend  such  discordant  colors,  and  to  reconcile 
such  incoiisistent  qualities,  must  produce  a  figure  monstrous 
rather  than  human,  unless  it  is  viewed  in  its  proper  and  dis- 
tinct lights,  by  a  careful  separation  of  the  different  periods  of 
th^  reign  c^  Constantine. 

The  person,  as  weiras  the  mind,  of  Constantine,  had  been 
enriched  by  nature-  with  her  choicest    endowments.      His 

^  On  ne  se  trompera  point  sur  Constantin,  en  crqyant  iont  le  mal 
cn'en  dit  Eusebe,  et  tout  le  hien  qu'en  dit  Zosime.  Fleni^,  Hist.  £o> 
desiastiqae,  torn,  ill  p.  283.  Eusebins  and  Zosimus  form  indeed  tb« 
two  extremes  of  flattery  and  invectiye.  The  intermediate  shades  are 
expressed  by  those  writers,  whose  character  or  situation  variously 
timpered  the  influence  of  their  religious  seal 
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stature  was  lofty,  his  oountenance  majestic,  his  deportment 
graceful ;  his  strength  and  activity  were  displayed  in  every 
manly  exercise,  and  from  his  earliest  youth,  to  a  very  advanced 
season  of  life,  he  preserved  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  domestic  virtues  of  chastity  and  tem- 
perance. He  delighted  in  the  social  intercourse  of  ^miliar 
conversation ;  and  though  he  might  sometimes  indulge  his  dis- 
position to  raillery  with  less  reserve  than  was  required  by  the 
severe  dignity  of  his  station,  the  courtesy  and  hberality  of  his 
manners  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  him.  The 
sincerity  of  his  friendship  has  been  suspected  ;  yet  he  showed, 
on  some  occasions,  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  a  warm  and 
lasting  attachment.  The  disadvantage  of  an  illiterate  edu- 
cation had  not  prevented  him  from  forming  a  just  estimate  of 
the  value  of  learning ;  and  the  arts  and  sciences  derived  some 
encouragement  from  the  munificent  protection  of  Constantine. 
In  the  despatch  of  business,  his  diligence  was  indefatigable; 
and  the  active  powers  of  his  mind  were  almost  continually 
exercised  in  reading,  writing,  or  meditating,  in  giving  audiences 
to  ambassadors,  and  in  examining  th^  complaints  of  his  sub- 
jects. Even  those  who  censured  the  propriety  of  his  measures 
were  compelled  to  acknowledgei  that  he  possessed  magna- 
nimity to  conceive,  and  patience  to  execute,  the  most  ardu- 
ous designs,  without  being  checked  either  by  the  prejudices  of 
education,  or  by  the  clamors  of  the  multitude.  In  the  field,  he 
infused  his  own  intrepid  spirit  into  the  troops,  whom  he  con- 
ducted with  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general ;  and  to  his 
abilities,  rather  thai)  to  his  fortune,  we  may  ascribe  the  signal 
victories  which  he  obtained  over  the  foreign  and  domestic  foes 
of  the  republic.  He  loved  glory  as  the  reward,  perhaps  as 
the  motive,  of  his  labors.  The  boundless  ambition,  which, 
firom  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the  purple  at  York,  appears 
as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  may  be  justified  by  the  dan- 
gers of  his  own  situation,  by  the  character  of  his  rivals,  by  the. 
consdousness  of  superior  merit,  and  by  the  prospect  Uiat  his 
success  would  enable  him  to  restore  peace  and  order  to  the 
distracted  empire.  In  his  dvil  wars  against  Maxentius  and 
Licinius,  he  had  engaged  on  his  side  me  inclinations  of  the 
people,  who  compared  the  undissembled  vices  of  those  tyrants 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice  which  seemed  to  direct 
the  geaend  tenor  of  the  administration  of  Constantine.' 

*  Tht  virtaes  of  Ooostantioe  ar«  ooUected  far  the  most  part 
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Had  ConstantiBe  Men  on  the  banks  of  the  lyber,  or  ev^ 
in  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  such  is  the  character  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  he  might  have  transmitted  to  posterity.  But 
the  conclusion  of  his  reign  (according  to  the  moderate  and 
indeed  tender  sentence  of  a  writer  of  &e  same  age)  degraded 
him  from  the  rank  whidi  he  had  acquired  among  the  most 
deserving  of  the  Epman  princes.*  In  the  life  of  Augustus,  w« 
behold  the  tyrant  ct  the  republic,  con?^i»d,  almost  by  imper* 
ceptible  degrees,  into  the  &ther  of  his .  counti^y,  and  of  humaa 
kind.  In  that  of  Constantine,  we  mikj  cont^nplate  a  herc^ 
who  had  so  lon^  inspired  his  subjects  with  lovOi  and  his  en^ 
mies  wiHi  terror,  degenerating  into  a  cruel  and  dissolute 
monarch,  corrupted  by  his  fortune,  or  raised  by  conquest 
above  the  necessity  of  dlssinmlation*  The  general  peace 
which  he  maintained  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  reign, 
was  a  period  of  apparent  splendor  rather  than  of  real  pros^ 
perity ;  and  the  old  age  of  Constantine  was  disgraced  by  the 
opposite  yet  reconcilable  vices  of  rap^iousness  and  prodi- 
^ty.  The  accumulated  treasures  found  in  the  palaces  of 
liiaxentius  and  Lidnius,  were  lavishly  consumed ;  the  various 
innovations  introduced  by  the  conqueror,  were  att^ded 
with  an  increasing  expense ;  the  cost  of  his  buildings,  hk 
courti  and  his  festivals,  required  aa  impiediate  and  plentiful 
supply ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  people  was  the  only  fund 
which  could  support  the  magnificence  of  the  soyereign.^  Bis 
unworthy  &vorites,  enriched  by  the  boundless  liberality  of 
their  master,  usurped  with  impunity  the  privilege  of  rapine 


Eutropius  and  the  younger  Victor,  two  sincere  pagans,  who  wrote 
after  tiie  extinction  of  his  family.  Even  2k>simii9,  and  the  Emperwr 
Julian,  a^nowledge  his  personal  ooorage  and  Biilitary  achieve- 
meats. 

*  See  Eutropius^  z.  6.  In  primo  Imperii  tem|x>re  optimiB  prindpi- 
bus,  ultimo  mediis  comparandua.  From  the  ancient  Greek  version  of 
PcBaninS)  (edit  Havercamp.  p.  697,)  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
Eutropius  had  originally  written  vix  mediis ;  and  that  the  offensive 
mono^Uable  was  dropped  by  the  wilful  iimdTertency  of  transcrib- 
ers. Aurelius  Victor  expresses  the  general  opinion  by  a  vul|;ar  and 
bdeed  obscure  ])roverb.  Trachdla  decem  annis  prastantissimds ; 
duodecim  sequentibus  latro;  decem  novissimis  pupUcut  ob  immouicaa 
proAiBiones. 

*  Julian,  Orat  L  p.  8,  in  a  flattering  discourse  pronounced  before  the 
flon  of  Constantine ;  and  Cttsares,  p.  336.  Zosunus,  p  114, 116.  Hie 
stately  bdldings  of  Constantinople,  &Cy  may  be  quoted  as  a  lasting 
tad  vmexceptionable  proof  of  the  proftiseness  of  their  fouDder. 
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Mid  corruption.*  A  secret  but  universal  decay  was  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  pablic  administration,  and  the  emperor  him- 
self, though  he  still  retained  the  obedience,  gradually  lost  the 
esteem,  of  his  subjects.  The  dress  and  manners,  which, 
towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  chose  to  affect,  served  only  to 
degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  Asiatic  pomp, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian,  assumed 
ftn  air  of  softness  and  effeminacy  in  the  person  of  Oonstantine. 
He  is  represented  with  false  hair  of  various  colors,  laboriously 
juranged  by  the  skilful  artists  of  the  times ;  a  diadem  of  a 
lew  and  more  expeni^ve  fashion ;  a  profusion  of  gems  and 
pearls,  of  cdlars'  and  bracelets,  and  a  variegated  flowing  robe 
lyf  silk,  most  curiously  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold.  In 
uch  apparel,  scarcely  to  be  excused  by  the  youth  and  folly 
of  Elagabalus,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  wisdom  of  an 
aged  pnonarch,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Boman  veteran.*  A 
mind  thus  relaxed  by  prosperity  and  indulgence,  was  incapable 
of  rising  to  that  magnanimity  which  disdains  suspicion,  and 
dares  to  forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  Licinius  may 
perhaps  be  justifled  by  the  maxims  of  policy,  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  schools  of  tyrants ;  but  an  impartial  narrative  of 
the  executions,  or  rather  murders,  which  sullied  the  declining 
age  of  Constantane,  will  suggest  to  ouf  most  candid  thoughts 
t)ie  idea  of  a  prince  who  could  sacrifice  without  reluctance  the 
laws  of  justice,  and  the  feelings  of  nature,  to  the  dictates  either 
^  his  passions  or  of  his  interest. 

The  same  fortune  which  so  invariably  followed  the  standard 
of  Constantino,  seemed  to  secure  the  hopes  and  comforts  of 
his  domestic  life.  Those  among  his  predecessors  who  had 
#njoyed  the  longest  and  most  prosperous  reigns,  Augustus, 
trajan,  and  Diocletian,  had  been  disappointed  of  posterity; 
and  the  frequent  revolutions  had  never  allowed  sufficient  time 
for  any  Imperial  family  to  grow  up  and  multiply  under  the 

*  The  impartial  Ammianus  deseryes  all  our  confidence.  Frozimo- 
riim  fauces  aperuit  primus  omnium  Constantinus.  L.  zvi.  c  8.  £u- 
sebius  himself  confesses  the  abuse,  (Vii  Gonstantia  L  iv  ^i  2d,  54 ;) 
and  some  of  the  Imperial  laws  feebly  point  out  the  remedy.  See 
above,  p.  146  of  this  voluma 

^  *  Juuan,  in  the  Osesars,  attempts  to  ridicule  his  unde.  Els  suspi- 
cious testimony  is  confirmed^  however,  by  the  learned  Spanheim,  with 
th(  aathority  of  medals,  (see  Commentaire,  p.  156,  299,  897,  469.) 
Eusebins  (Oral  c  5)allege8,  that  Constantino  dressed  for  the  paUkj 
not  for  hmiselt  Were  this  admitted,  the  vaineet  coxcomb  eaaii 
■ever  want  an  excuse. 
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ibade  of  the  purple.  But  the  royally  of  the  Flavian  line^ 
which  had  been  first  ennobled  by  the  Gothic  Claudins,  de* 
ficended  through  several  generations;  and  Constantine  him 
self  derived  from  his  royal  fisither  the  hereditary  honors 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  children.  The  emperor  had  been 
twice  married.  Minervina,  the  obscure  bat  lawful  object  of 
Lis.youthful  attachment,^  had  left  him  only  one  son,  who  was 
called  Oriapus.  By  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximian,  he 
had  three  daughters,  and  three  sons  known  by  the  kindred 
names  of  Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans.  The  un 
ambitious  brothers  ci  the  great  Constantine,  Julius  Constantius, 
Dalinatius,  and  Hannibolianus,*  were  pennitted  to  enjoy  the 
most  honorable  rank,  and  the  most  affluent  fortune,  that  could 
be  consistent  with,  a  private  station.  The  youngest  of  the 
three  lived  without  a  name,  and  died  without  posterity.  His 
two  elder  brothers  obtained  in  nuirriage  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  senators,  and  propagated  new  branches  of  the  Im- 
perial race.  Gallus  and  Juhan  aflterwards  became  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  Patrician, 
The  two  sons  of  Dalmatius,  who  had  been  decorated  with  the 
vain  title  of  Censor,  were  named  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalia- ' 
nus»  Tlie  two  sisters  of  the  great  Constantine,  Anastasia  and 
Eutropia,  were  bestowed  on  Optatus  and  Nepotianus,  two 
senators  of  noble  birth  and  of  consular  dignity.  His  third 
sister,  Constantia,  was  distinguished  by  her  preeminence  of 
greatness  and  of  misery.  She  remained  the  widow  of  the 
lanquifthed  Licinius;  and  it  was  by  her  entreaties,  that  an 
innocent  boy^  the  o&pring  of  their  marriage,  preserved,  for 
some  time,  his  life,  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  a  precarious  hope 
oi  the  succession.  Besides  the  females,  and  the  allies  of  the 
Flavian  house,  ten  or  twelve  males,  to  whom  the  language  of 
modem  courts  would  apply  the  title  of  princes  of  l£e  blood, 
seemed,  according  to  the  order  of  their  birth,  to  be  destined 
dther  to  inherit  or  to  support  the  throne  of  Constantine.  But 
in  less  than  thirty  years,  this  numerous  and  increasing  family 

^  Zosimus  and  Zonaras  agree  in  representing  Minervina  as  the  con- 
cabine  of  Constantine ;  but  Ducange  has  very  gallantly  rescued  her 
character,  by  producing  a  dedsive  passage  frona  one  of  the  pane- 
gyrics :  "  Ab  ipso  fine  puoritisB  te  matrimonii  legibus  dedisti*' 

*  Ducange  (Familia  Byzantinie,  p.  44)  bestows  on  him,  after  Zo< 
dvu,  ^6  name  of  Constantine;  a  name  somewhat  unlikely,  as  il 
was  ahready  occupied  by  the  elder  brother.  That  of  Hannibalianui 
k  miOitioDed  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle^  and  is  approved  by  Tillemiw^ 
Hist  d«  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p^  627. 
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was  reduced  to  the  persons  of  Oonstantius  and  Julian,  who 
alone  had  suivived  a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities,  such  as 
the  tragic  poets  have  deplored  in  the  devoted  lines  of  Pelops 
and  of  Cadmus. 

Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  Gonstantine,  and  the  presumptive 
*heir  of  the  empire,  la  represented  by  impartial  historians  as  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  youth.  The  care  of  his  education, 
or  at  least  of  his  studies,  was  intrusted  to  Lactantius,  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  Christians ;  a  preceptor  admirably  qualified  to 
form  the  taste,  and  to  excite  the  virtues,  of  his  illustrious  dis* 
ciple.*  At  the  age  of  sevente^  Crispus  was  invested  with 
the  title  of  Caesar,  and  the  admini8tratio&  of  the  Gallic  piov 
inces,  where  the  inroads  of  the  G^ermans  gave  him  an  early 
occasion  of  signalizing  his  military  jHowess.  In  the  dvil  war 
which  broke  out  soon  afterwards,  the  father  and  son  divided 
their  powers ;  and  this  history  has  aheady  celebrated  the  valor 
as  well  as  conduct  displayed  by  the  latter,  in  forcing  the  straits 
of  the  Hellespont,  so  obstinately  defended  by  the  superior  fleet 
of  licinius.  This  naval  victory  contributed  to  determine  the 
event  of  the  war ;  and  the  names  of  Constantine  and  of  Cris- 
»pus  were  united  in  the  joyful  aodamations  of  their  eastern 
subjects;  who  loudly  prodbsumed,  that  the  world  had  been 
subdued,  and  was  now  governed,  by  an  emperor  endowed 
with  every  virtue ;  and  by  his  illustrious  son,  a  piinoe  beloved 
of  Heaven,  and  the  lively  image  of  his  Other's  perfecti<^is. 
The  public  &vor,  which  seldom  accompanies  old"  ^e,  diffiised 
its  lustre  over  the  youth  of  Crispus.  He  deserved  Sie  ei^em, 
and  he  engaged  the  affections,  of  the  courts  the  army,  and  the 
people.  The  experienced  merit  of  a  reigning  monarch  is 
acknowledged  by  his  subjects  with  reluctance,  uid  frequently 
denied  with  partml  and  discontented  murmurs ;  while,  from  the 
opening  virtues  of  his  successor,  they  fondly  conceive  the  most 
unbounded  hopes  of  private  as  well  as  public  feEtoty." 

This  dangerous  popularity  soon  excited  the  attention  of 
Constantine,  who,  both  as  a  father  and  as  a  king,  was  impa> 

*  Jerom.  in  Ohron.  The  poverty  of  Lactantiiis  may  be  applied 
either  to  the  praise  of  the  disinterested  philoso^er,  or  to  the  shame  of 
tie  unfeeling  patroa  See  TiUemont,  Mem.  ficdesiasi  torn.  vi.  part 
I  p.  845.  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Eoclesiasi  torn,  i  p.  205.  Lardner's 
Ctedibility  of  the  Grospel  History,  part  il  vol.  viL  p.  66. 

^®  EuseU  Hist  Ecdjssiast  L  x.  e.  9.  Eutroplus  (z.  6)  styles  him 
"  egre^mn  virmn  f  and  Julian  (Orai  L)  very  plainly  allades  im  tiw 
isploits  of  Crispus  in  the  civil  war.     See  Spaimeim,  Gommeiit.  p  9% 
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tient  of  an  equal.  Instead  of  attempting  to  secure  the  alio- 
giance  of  his  son  by  the  generous  ties  of  confidence  and 
gratitude,  he  resolved  to  prevent  the  ini6chie&  which  might 
be  apprehended  from  dissatisfied  ambition.  Crispus  soon  had 
reason  to  complain,  that  while  his  infant  brother  Constantius 
was  sent,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  reign  over  his  peculiar 
department  of  the  Gallic  provinces,"  Ke^  a  prince  of  mature 
yeara^  who  had  performed  such  recent  and  signal  servicee, 
mstead  of  being  raised  to  the  superior  rank  of  Augustus,  was 
confined  almost  a  prisoner  to  his  father's  court ;  and  exposed^ 
without  power  or  defence,  to  every  calumny  which  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  could  suggest  Under  such  painful  dicum- 
atances,  the  royal  youth  might  not  always  be  able  to  compose 
lus  behavior,  or  suppress  his  discontent;  and  we  may  be 
assured,  that  he  was  encompassed  by  a  train  of  indiscreet  or 
perfidious  followers,  who  assiduously  studied  to  inflame,  and 
who  were  perhaps  instructed  to  betray,  the  unguarded  warmth 
of  his  resentment  An  edict  of  Constantine,  published  about 
this  time,  manifestly  indicates  his  real  or  affected  suspicions, 
that  a  secret  conspiracy  had  been  f(»ined  against  his  person 
and  government  By  all  the  allurementa  of  honors  and  re- 
wards, he  invites  informers  of  every  degree  to  accuse  without 
exception  his  magistrates  or  ministers,  his  friends  or  his  most 
intimate  &vorites,  protesting,  with  a  solemn  asseveration,  that 
he  himself  will  listen  to  the  charge,  that  he  himself  will 
revenge  his  injuries;  and  concluding  with  a  prayer,  which 
discovers  some  ^prehension  of  danger,  that  the  providence 
of  the  Supreme  Being  may  still  continue  to  protect  the  safety 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.^' 

The  informers,  who  complied  with  so  liberal  an  invitation, 
were  sufficiently  versed  in  the  arts  of  courts  to  select  the 
friends  and  adherents  of  Crispus  as  the  guilty  persons ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  distrust  the  veracity  of  the  emperor,  who 
had  promised  an  ample  measure  of  revenge  and  punishment 
The  policy  of  Constantine  maintained,  however,  the  same 

'^  Oompare  Idatius  and  the  Paschal  ChroDide,  with  Ammianus,  (L 
xiv.  c.  6.)  The  year  in  whidi  Oonstantius  was  created  Csesar  seema 
to  be  more  accurately  fixed  by  the  two  chronologists ;  but  the  histo- 
rian who  lived  in  his  court  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  an- 
niversary. For  the  appointment  of  the  new  CsBsar  to  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  see  Julian,  Orat  i  p.  12,  Godefroy,  OhronoL  Legum,  p.  26^ 
and  Blondel,  de  Primaut^  de  V^glise,  p.  1183. 

"  God.  Tbeod.  I  ix.  tit  iv.  Godefiroy  suspected  the  Mcret  motivai 
of  this  law.    Comment  torn  ill  p.  9. 
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appearances  of  regard  and  confidence  towards  a  son,  whom 
he  began  to  consider  as  his  most  irreconcilable  enemy. 
Medals  were  struck  with  the  customary  vows  for  the  long  and 
auspicious  reign  of  the  young  Caesar;"  and  as  the  people, 
who  were  not  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the  palace,  still 
loved  his  virtues,  and  respected  his  dignity,  a  poet  who  solicits 
his  recall  from  exile,  adores  with  equal  devotion  the  majesty 
of  the  father  and  that  of  the  son.^*  The  time  was  now  ar- 
rived for  celebrating  the  august  ceremony  of  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine ;  and  the  emperor,  for  that 
purpose,  removed  his  court  from  Niconiedia  to  Rome,  where 
the  most  splendid  preparations  had  been  made  for  his  recep- 
tion. Every  eye,  and  every  tongue,  affected  to  express  their 
sense  of  the  general  happiness,  and  the  veil  of  ceremony  and 
dissimulation  was  drawn  for  a  while  over  the  darkest  designs 
of  revenge  and  murder."  In  the  midst  of  the  festival,  the 
unfortunate  Crispus  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, who  laid  aside  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  without 
assuming  the  equity  of  a  judge.  The  examination  was  short 
and  private ; "  and  as  it  was  thought  decent  to  conceal  the 
fete  of  the  young  prince  from  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people, 
he  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Pola,  in  Istria,  where, 
soon  afterwards,  he  was  put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  or  by  the  more  gentle  operations  of  poison."  The 
Caesar  Licinius,  a  youth  of  amiable  manners,  was  involved  in 
the  ruin  of  Crispus ; "  and  the  stem  jealousy  of  Constantine 

Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p  28.    Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  610. 
His  name  was  Porphyrius  Optatianos.    The  date  of  his  pan- 
egyric, written,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  vile  acrostics,  is 
settled  hj  Scaliger  ad  Enseb.  p.  260,  TUlemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  607,  and 
Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin,  1.  iv.  c.  1. 

"  Zosim.  L  iL  p.  103.    Godefroy,  ChronoL  Legum,  p.  28. 

"  Awpfrwf,  vnuumt  a  trials  is  the  strong  and  most  probably  the  just 
expression  of  Suidas.  The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the  next 
reign,  speaks  with  becoming  caution.  "  Natii  grandior  inoertmn  qnl 
causi,  patris  judido  occidisset."  If  we  consult  the  succeeding  writers, 
Eutropius,  the  younger  Victor,  Orosius,  Jerom,  Zosimns;,  Philostorgius, 
and  Gregory  of  Tours,  their  knowledge  will  appear  gradually  to  in 
crease,  as  their  means  of  information  must  have  diminished — ^a  circum- 
stance which  frequently  occurs  in  historical  disquisitioa 

*'^  Anmiianus  (L  xiv.  c.  11)  uses  the  general  expression  of  |>^«77ip^t/}n. 
Oodinus  (p.  84)  beheads  the  young  prince ;  but  Sidonius  ApoUmaris 
(EpistoL  V.  8,)  for  the  sake  perhaps  of  an  antithesis  to  Fausta's  vtarm 
bath,  chooses  to  administer  a  draught  of  cold  poison. 

'*  Sororis  filium,  commodsB  indolis  juvenem.  Eutropius,  x.  A. 
Hay  I  not  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  Crispus  had  married  Hcl* 
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was  unmoved  bj  tho  prayers  and  tears  of  his  favcrite  sister, 
pleading  ibr  the  Kfeof  a  son,  whose  rank  was  his  only  crime, 
and  whose  loss  she  did  not  long  survive.  The  story  of  these 
unhappy  princes,  the  nature  and  evidence  of  their  guilty  the 
forms  of  their  trial,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  death,  were 
buried  in  mysterious  obscurity ;  and  the  courtly  bishop,  who 
has  belebrated  in  an  elaborate  work  the  virtues  and  piety  of  his 
hero,  observes  a  prudent  silence  on  the  subject  of  these  tragic 
events.*'  Such  haughty  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
whilst  it  imprints  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  Constan- 
tine,  must  remind  us  of  the  very  different  behavior  of  one  of 
the  greatest  monan;hs  of  the  present  age.  The  Czar  Peter,  in 
the  Mi  possession  of  despotic  power,  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  Russia,  of  Europe,  and  of  posterity,  the  reasons  which  had 
compelled  him  to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  or 
at  least  of  a  degenerate  son.** 

The  innocence  of  Crispus  was  so  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the  modem  GreeKs,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their 
founder,  are  reduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  parricide,  which 
tbe  common  feelings  of  numan  nature  forbade  them  to  justify. 
They  pretend,  that  as  soon  as  the  afflicted  father  discovered 
tile  falsehood  of  the  accusation  by  which  his  credulity  had 
been  so  fittally  misled,  he  published  to  the  world  his  repent- 
ance and  remorse;  that  he  mourned  forty  days,  during  which 
he  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath,  and  all  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life ;  and  that,  for  the  lasting  instruction  of  pos- 
terity, he  erected  a  golden  statue  of  Crispus,  with  this  mem- 
orable inscription:  To  my  son,  whom  I  unjustly  con- 
frSMNED.*'     A  tale  so  moral  and  so  interesting  would  deserve 

ua,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  lidnius,  and  that  on  the  happy  de- 
live^  of  the  princess,  in  the  year'  322,  a  general  pardon  was  granted 
hy  donstantine  f  See  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  47,  and  the  law  (L  iz. 
tit.  zzzvii.)  of  the  Tlieodosian  code,  which  has  so  much  embarrassed 
the  interpreters.    Godefroy,  torn.  liL  p.  267.* 

'*  See  the  life  of  Constantine,  particularly  L  il.  c.  19,  20.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  afterwards  Shragrius  (L  iil  c.  41)  deduced  from  the 
silence  of  Eusebius  a  vain  argument  against  the  reality  of  the  fact 

"•  Histoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  Voltaire,  part  ii.  c  10. 

■*  In  order  to  prove  that  the  statue  was  erected  by  Constantine, 
snd  afterwards  concealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians,  Codinus  very 

•  This  conjecture  is  very  doabtfal.  •  The  obscurity  of  the  law  quoted  from 
die  Tbeodosian  code  scarcely  allows  any  inference,  and  there  is  extant  but 
•no  Bedal  which  can  be  attributed  to  a  Helena,  wife  of  Crispus.  See  Bdr- 
M>  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  t.  y\\l  p.  102  and  145.-^}. 
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to  be  supported  by  less  exoeptionaUe  authority ;  but  if  we 
eonsult  the  more  ancient  and  authentic  writers,  they  will 
inform  us,  that  the  repentance  of  Consfta^tine  was  manilested 
only  in  acts  of  blood  and  revenge ;  and  that  he  atoned  for  the 
murder  of  an  innocent  son,  by  the  executicHi,  perhaps,  of  a 
guilty  wife.  They  ascribe  the  nu8£>rtune8  of  Crispus  to  the 
arts  of  his  step-mother  Fausta,  whose  implacable  hatiied,  or 
whose  disappointed  lov^,  renewed  in  the  pallEice  of  Gonstantine 
the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hippolitus  and  of  Fhaddr»^  Like  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  the  daughter  of  Maximian  accused  her  sot^ 
in-law  of  an  incestuous  attempt  on  the  chastity  of  his  £»ther*8 
wife ;  and  easily  obtuned,  from  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor, 
a  sentenco  of  death  against  a  young  prince,  whom  she  con- 
sidered with  reason  as  the  most  formidable  rival  of  h«r  own' 
children.  But  Helena,  the  aged  mother  of  Constantine, 
lamented  and  revenged  the  untimely  &to  of  her  grandson 
Crispus ;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  real  or  pretended  discovery 
was  made,  that  Fausta  herself  entertained  a  criminal  connec- 
tion with  a  slave  belonging  to  the  Imperial -stables.'*  Her 
condemnation  and  punbhment  were  the  instant  consequences 
of  the  charge ;  and  the  adulteress  was  suffocated  by  tbe  steam 
of  a  bath,  which,  for  that  purpose,  had  beeu  heated  to  an  ex- 
traordinary d^ree.'^  By  some  it  will  peihaps  be  thought, 
that  the  remembrance  of  a  conjugal  union  of  twenty  years, 
and  the  honor  of  their  common  ofi&pring,  the  destined  heirs 
of  the  thcone,  might  have  softened  the  obdurate  heart  of  Con- 
stantine, and  persuaded  him  to  suffer  his  wife,  however  guilty 
she  might  appear,  to  expiate  her  offences  in  a  solitary  prison. 
But  it  seems  a  superfluous  labor  to  weigh  the  propriety,  unless 
we  could  ascertain  the  truth,  of  this  singular  event,  which  j& 

readily  creates  (p.  84)  two  witnesses,  Hippolitus,  ADd  the  younger 
Herodotus,  to  whose  imaginary  histories  he  appeals  with  unblushmg 
coufidence. 

'*  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  i).  103)  may  be  considered  as  our  oiiginal  The 
ingenuity  of  the  moaems,  assisted  by  a  few  hints  from  the  ftncJents,  had 
illustrated  and  improved  his  obscure  and  imperfect  narrative. 

''  Fhilostorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Zosimus  H.  il  p.  104, 116)  imputes  Ut 
Constantine  the  death  of  two  wives,  of  tne  innocent  Fausta,  and  of  an 
adulteress,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  three  successors.  According  to 
Jerom,  three  or  four  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Crispus  and 
that  of  Fausta.    The  elder  Victor  is  prudently  silent. 

^*  It  Fausta  was  put  to  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  ikiJL  the 
private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  the  scene  of  her  execution,  Thi 
orator  Ohrysostom  indulges  his  fancy  by  exposing  the  naked  empr*-*^'  d4 
ft  deaort  mountain  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
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attended  with  Bome  drcumstanoes  of  doubt  and  perplexity. 
Those  who  have  attacked,  and  those  who  have  defended,  the 
character  of  Oonstantine,  have  alike  disregarded  two  verj 
remarkable  passages  of  two  orations  prononnced  under  the 
succeeding  reign«  The  former  celebrates  the  virtues,  the 
beautj,  and  the  fortune  of.  the  empress  Fausta,  the  daughter, 
wife,  sister,  and  mothear  of  so  many  princes.**  The  latter 
asserts,  in  explicit  terms,  that  the  mother  of  the  younger  Gon^ 
stantine,  who  was  slain  three  years  after  his  father's  death, 
survived  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  her  son."  Notwithstanding 
the  positive  testimony  of  several  writers  of  the  Pagan  as  well 
as  of  the  Christian  religion,  there  may  still  remain  some  reason 
to  believe,  or  at  least  to  suspect,  that  Fausta  escaped  the  bhnd 
and  suspicious  cruelty  of  her  husband.*  The  deaths  of  a  son 
and  a  nephew,  with  the  exeeutbn  of  a  great  number  of  re- 
spect^le,  and  perhaps  innocent  friends,*^  who  were  involved  in 
their  Ml,  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  justify  the  discontent 
oi  the  Eoman  people,  and  to  explain  the  satirical  verses  affixed 
to  the  palace  gate,  comparing  Uie  splendid  and  bloody  rdgns 
of  Oonstantine  and  Nero.*' 

By  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire 
seemed  to  devolve  on  the  three  sons  of  Fausta,  who  have  been 
already  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Oonstantine,  of  Con- 
.tantii  and  of  Constana.    These  young  princes  ;««,  sue 

^'  Julian.  Orai  i.    He  seems  to  call  her  the  mother  of  Crispiis.    She 

might  assmne  that  title  by  adoption.    At  least,  she  was  not  considered 

ia  his  mortal  enemy.    Jiuian  compares  the  fortune  of  Fausta  with  that 

9f  Parysatis,  the  Persian  queen.    A  Roman  would  have  more  naturally 

f eoollected  the  second  Agrippina : — 

Et  mol,  qui  snr  le  trone  at  snlvi  mes  ancfttres : 
Mol,  fiUe,  femme,  Boear,  et  mere  de  vos  maitres. 

"  Monod.  in  Constantin.  Jua  c.  4,  ad  Calcem  Eutrop.  edit  Haver- 

eamp.    The  orator  styles  her  the  most  divine  and  pious  of  queens. 

"  Interfecit  numerosos  amicos.    Eutrop.  xz.  6. 

*'  Saturn!  aurea  saecula  quis  requirat  ? 

Sunt  hsee  gemmea,  sea  Neromana. 

Sidoa  Apollinar.  v.  8. 

It  13  somewhat  singular  that  these  satirical  lines  should  be  attrilmted, 
not  to  an  obscnre  libeller,  or  a  disappointed  patriot,  but  to  Ablaviui^ 
prime  minister  and  favorite  of  the  emperor.  We  may  now  perceive 
that  the  imprecations  of  the  Koman  people  were  dictated  by  humamty, 
as  well  as  by  superstition.    Zosim.  L  ii.  p.  105. 

*  Maoso  (Leben  Constantins,  p.  65)  treats  this  inference  of  Gibbon,  and 
the  authorities  to  which  he  appeals,  with  too  mach  contempt,  considering 
the  general  scantiness  of  proof  on  this  curious  question. — M.  . 
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eewively  mrested  with  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  the  dates  of 
their  promotion  noiay  be  referred  to  the  tenth,  the  twentieth, 
and  the  thirtieth  years  of  the  reign  of  their  father.**  Thia 
conduct,  though  it  tended  to  multiply  the  future  masters  of  the 
Roman  world,  might  be  excused  by  the  partiality  c^  paternal 
affectioa ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the  motives  of  the 
emperor,  when  he  endangered  the  safety  both  of  his  family 
and  of  his  people,  hj  the  unneoessary  elevation  of  his  two 
nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  The  former  was 
ra^ed^  by  the  title  of  Ceesar,  to  an  equality  with  his  cousins. 
In  &vor  of  the  latter,  Constantino  invented  the  new  and  singu- 
lar appellation  of  NobUissimus  ;  '*  to  which  he  annexed  the 
flattering  distinction  of  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold.  But  of  the 
whole  series  of  Roman  princes  in  any  age  of  the  empire, 
Hannibalianus  alone  was  distinguished  by  the  tatle  of  Kino  ; 
a  name  which  the  subjects  of  Tiberius  would  have  detested, 
as  the  profane  and  cruel  insult  of  capricious  tyranny.  The  use 
of  such  a  title,  even  as  it  appears  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantinej  is  a  strange  and  unconnected  fact,  which  can  scarcely 
be  admitted  on  the  joint  authority  of  Imperial  meda'is  and  con^ 
temporary  writers." 

The  whole  empire  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  these  ^ve  youths,  the  acknowledged  successors  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  exercises  of  the  body  prepared  them  for  the 
fatigues  of  war  and  the  duties  of  active  life.    Those  who  occa- 

*'  Euseb.  Orat  in  Constantin.  c.  8.  These  dates  are  sufficiently 
correct  to  jostify  the  orator. 

'*  Zosim.  Lil  p.  117.  Under  the  predecessors  of  Oonstantine,  Ifo- 
bilidaimus  was  a  vague  epithet,  rather  than  a  legal  and  determined 
title. 

*^  Adstruunt  nummi  veteres  ac  singulares.  Spaiiheim  de  Usu 
Numismat.  Dissertat.  xii  yoL  il  p.  357.  Ammianua  speaks  of  this 
Roman  king  (L  xiv.  c.  1,  and  Yalesius  ad  loc)  The  Valesian  frag- 
ment styles  him  King  of  kings;  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  (p. 
286,)  by  employing  the  word,  Pijya,  acquires  the  weight  of  Latin 
evidence.* 

*  Hannihalianus  is  alvsrays  designated  in  these  authors  hy  the  title  of  king. 
There  still  exist  medals  struck  to  his  honor,  on  which  the  same  title  is  fonnd, 
JL.  HANNiBALiAN'o  R£Gi.  8ee  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  L  viii.  204.  Anneniam 
nationesque  circum  socias  habehat,  says  Aur.  Victor,  p.  225.  The  writer 
means  the  Lesser  Armenia.  Though  it  is  not  possible  to  question  a  iact 
Bupi>orted  by  such  respectable  authorities,  Gibbon  considers  it  inexplicable 
and  incredible.  It  is  a  strange  abuse  of  the  x)rivilege  of  doubting,  to  refuse 
all  belief  in  a  &ct  of  such  little  importance  in  itself,  and  attested  thus  ibr. 
utlhr  by  oontemporary  authors  and  public  monuments.  3t  Martin,  note  tt 
Le  Beau  i  341.— M. 
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sbnally  mention  the  education  or  talents  of  Oonstantias,  allow 
that  he  excelled  in  the  gymnastic  arts  of  leaping  and  running 
that  he  was  a  dexterous  archer,  a  skilful  horseman,  and  a 
master  of  all  the  different  weapons  used  in  the  service  either 
of  the  cavalry  or  of  the  in&ntry."  The  same  assiduous 
cultivation. was  bestowed,  though  not  perhaps  with  equal  suc- 
cess, to  improve  the  minds  of  the  sons  and  nephews  of  Con* 
stantine.**  The  most  celebrated  professors  of  the  Ohristiaii 
fiuth,  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence, were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperor,  who 
reserved  for  himself  the  important  task  of  instructing  the  royal 
youths  in  the  science  of  government,  and  the  knowledge  of 
mankind.  But  the  genius  of  Constatiline  himself  had  been 
formed  by  adversity  and  experience.  In  the  free  intercourse 
of  private  life,  and  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  court  of  Gale* 
rius,  he  had  learned  to  command  his  own  passions,  to  encoun- 
ter those  of  his  equals,  and  to  depend  for  his  present  safety 
and  future  greatness  on  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  his  per- 
8<Hial  conduct  His  destined  successors  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  bom  and  educated  in  the  imperial  purple.  Incessantly 
surrounded  with  a  train  of  fiatlierers,  they  passed  their  youth 
in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury,  and  the  expectation  of  a  throne ; 
nor  would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  permit '  them  to  descend 
from  that  elevated  station  from  whence  the  various  characters 
of  human  nature  appear  to  wear  a  smooth  and  uniform 
aspect  The  indulgence  of  Oonstantine  admitted  them,  at  a 
very  tender  age,  to  share  the  administration  of  the  empire ; 
and  they  studied  the  art  of  reigning,  at  the  expense  of  the 
oeople  intrusted  to  their  care«  The  younger  Constantino  was 
appointed  to  hold  his  court  in  Gaul ;  and  his  brother  Con- 
«tantius  exchanged  that  department,  the  ancient  patrinaony  of 
their  father,  for  the  more  opulent,  but  less  martial,  countries 
of  the  East  Italy,  the  Weston  Illyrieum,  and  Africa,  were 
accustomed  to  revere  Constant,  the  third  of  his  sons,  as  the 
representative  of  the  great  Constantitie.  He  fixed  Dalmatius 
on  the*  Gothic  fi'ontier,  to  which  he  annexed  the  government 

■  ■M  ■■■■■       W— WKI— ^^— ^^—^— ^^^^^ ■!    ■        ■■ ■■■■  ^■■■■■■■■■«  ■  ■■■—^  ■■■  ■  -^-^ 

**  His  dexterity  in  martial  ezcgrcifles  is  celebrated  bj  Julian,  (Orat  L 
p.  11,  Qrat  ii.  p.  53,)  and  allowed  hj  Ammiaiiu8,  (1.  xzi.  c  Ift) 

**  Eoseb.  in  Vit  Gonstantio.  L  iv.  c.  51.  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  11— le, 
with' Spanbeim's  elaborate  Commentary.  Libanius,  Orat  ill  p.  109. 
Oonstantias  studied  with  laudable  diligence ;  but  the  dulness  of  hit 
imey  pior^'iited  Inm  from  suCDeeding  in  the  art  of  poetry,  or  evvn  t4 
rhetoric. 
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af  Thraoe,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  The  dij  of  Caesaraa 
was  chosen  for  the  residence  of  Hannibaiianus ;  and  the  fMX>v- 
inoes  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  were 
destined  to  form  the  extent  of  his  new  kingdom.  For  each 
of  these  princes  a  suitable  establishment  was  provided.  A  jiist 
proportion  of  guards,  of  legions,  and  of  aoziliaiies,  was  allot- 
ted for  their  respective  dignity  and  defence.  The  ministers 
and  generals,  who  were  placed  about  their  persons,  were  such 
as  Gonstantine  could  trust  to  assist,  and  even  to  control,  Uiese 
youthful  sovereigns  in  the  exercise  of  their  delegated  power. 
As  they  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  the  limits  of  their 
authority  were  insensibly  enlarged:  but  ihe  emperor  timayu 
reserved  fc./  himself  the  title  of  Augustus;  and  while  he 
showed  the  OcBsars  to  the  armies  and  provinces,  he  main- 
tained every  part  of  the  emipire  in  equal  obedience  to  its 
supreme  head.'^  The  tranquillity  of  the  last  fourteen  years 
of  his  reign  was  sca^sely  interrupted  by  the  contemptible 
insurriection  of  a  eamel^river  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,*'  or  by 
the  active  part  which  the  policy  of  Gonstantine  engaged  him 
to  assume  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 

Among  the  different  branches  of  the  human  race,  the  Sar- 
matians form  a  very  remarkable  shade ;  as  they  seem  to  unite 
the  manners  of  the  Asiatic  barbarians  with  the  figure  and 
complexion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Aoconling 
to  ^e  various  acddents  of  peace  and  war,  of  alliance  or  con 
quest,  the  Sarmatians  were  sometimes  confined  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tanais;  and  they  sometimes  spread  themselves  over 
the  immense  plains  which  lie  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Volga.'*  The  care  c^  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  the 
pursuit  of  game,  and  the  exercises  of  war,  or  rather  of  rapine, 
directed  the  vagrant  motions  of  ihe  Sarmatians.    The  movable 

—  ■  ■ ■      ■ ■  *•  .  ■-.    ■  .  —  ^ ... 
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"  Eusebitts,  (L  iv.  c.  61,  62,)  with  a  design  of  exalting  the  authoriiy 
and  {flory  of  Oonstantine,  affirms,  tbat  he  divided  the  Romab  empire 
as  a  private  citizen  might  have  divided  bis  patrimony.  His  distriba^ 
tion  of  the  provinces  may  be  collected  from  Eutropius,  the  two  ViO' 
tors,  and  the  v  alesian  fragment 

'^  Oalocerus,  the  obscure  leader  of  this  rebellion,  or  rather  trnnult^ 
was  apprdiended  and  btimt  alive  in  the  market-plaoe  of  Tarsus,  by 
the  vigilance  of  Dalmatiua.  See  the  elder  Victor,  the  Ohronide  of 
Jerom,  and  the  doubtfril  traditions  of  Theophanes  and  Qedrenus. 

'*  Cellarius  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  ooneemiog 
the  European  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia;  and  M.  B'Anville  has  apfdied 
them  to  modem  geography  with  the  skill  wd  accuracy  which  aiwafi 
db0tii^;uieh  that  excellent  writer. 
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esmps  or  dtiee,  the  oidhiaiy  reMdenoe  of  their  wires  and 
ehildren,  consisted  only  of  large  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
covered  in  the  form  of  tents.  The  military  strength  of  the 
nation  was  composed  of  cavalry;  and  the  custom  of  their 
warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or  two.  spare  horses,  ena- 
iE>led  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat  with  a  rapid  diligence, 
which  surprised  the  security,  and  eluded  the  pursuit,  of  a 
distant  enemy .'^  Their  poverty  of  iron  prompted  their  rude 
industry  to  invent  a  sort  of  cuirass,  which  was  capable  of 
rei»sting  a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was  formed  only  of 
hordes'  hoollt,  cut  into  thin  and  polished  slices,  carefully  laid 
over  each  other  in  the  manner  of  scales  or  feathers,  and 
strongly  sewed  upon  an  under  garment  of  coarse  linen.'*  The 
offensive  arms  of  the  Sarmatians  were  short  d^gers,  long 
lances,  and  a  weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  &h-bones  for  the 
points  of  their  weapons ;  but  the  custom  of  dipping  them  in  a 
venomous  liquor,  that  poisoned  the  wounds  which  they  in- 
flicted, is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  most  savage  manners  *, 
since  a  people  impressed  with  a  sense  of  humanity  would 
have  abhorred  so  cruel  a  practice,  and  a  nation  skilled  in  the 
arts  d  war  would  have  disdained  so  impotent  a  resource.'* 
Whenever  these  Barbarians  issued  from  their  deserts  in  quest 
of  prey,  their  shaggy  beards,  uncombed  locks,  the  furs  with 
which  they  were  cov^ed  from  head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce 
countenances,  which  seemed  to  express  the  innate  cruelty  of 
their  minds,  inspired  the  more  civilized  provincials  of  Rome 
with  horror  and  dismay.. 

The  tender  Ovid,  scflber  a  yputh  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of 

*^  Anuman.  L  xvii.  c.  12.  Tbe  Sarmatiaii  horses  were  castrated  to 
prevent  the  mischieTous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  the  noisy 
and  ungovernable  passions  of  the  males. 

*"  Pausamus,  L  l  p.  60,  edit  Kuhn.  That  inquisitive  traveller  had 
carolriUy  e^umined  a  Sarmatian  euirass,  which  was  preserred  in  the 
temple  of  uEscalapitis  at  Athens. 

**  Aspids  et  mitti  sub  adunco  toxica  ferro, 

£t  telnm  cansas  mortis  habere  dnas. 

Ovid,  er  Ponto,  L  iv.  ep.  T,  ver.  7. 

See  in  the  Becherches  sur  les  Americains,  torn.  IL  p.  286—271,  a  very 
curious  dissertation  on  poisoned  darts.  The  venom  was  commonly 
extracted  from  the  vegetable  reign :  but  that  employed  by  the  Scytlu* 
ana  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  viper,  and  a  mixture  of 
hnman  nk>od.  The  use  of  poisoned  arms,  which  has  been  spread  ovef 
bcttb  workb,  sever  preserved  a  savage  tribe  from  tbe  arms  of  a  disct 
alined  enemy. 
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(ame  and  loxuiy,  was  oonideinned  to  a  hopeless  exile  on  the 
frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  exposed,  almost 
without  defence,  to  the  fury  of  these  monsters  of  the  desert, 
with  whose  stern  spirits  he  feared  that  his  gentle  shade  might 
hereafter  be  confounded.  In  his  pathetic,  but  sometimes  un- 
manly lamentations,***  he  describes  in  the  most  lively  colors 
the  .dress  and  manners,  the  arms  and  inroads,  of  the  GetSB 
and  Sarmatians,  who  were  associated  for  the  purposes  of 
destruction;  and  from  the  accounts  of  history  there  is  some 
reason  to  beheve  that  these  Sarmatians  were  the  Jasygas,  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation,  llie 
allurements  of  plenty  engaged  them  to  seek  a  p^manent 
establishment  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Soon  a£ber  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  they  obliged  the  Dacians^  who  subsisted  by 
6sbing  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Teyss  or  Tibiscus,  to  retire 
into  the  hilly  country,  and  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  Sar^ 
matians  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Upper  Hungary,  which  are 
bounded  by  the  course  of  the  Danube  and  the  semicircular 
enclosure  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.*^  In  this  advantageous 
position,  they  watched  or  suspended  the  moment  of  attack,  as 
*.hey  were  provoked  by' injuries  or  appeased  by  presents;  they 
gradually  acquired  the  skill  of  using  more  dangerous  weapons , 
and  although  the  Sarmatians  did  not  illustrate  their  name  by 
any  memorable  exploits,  they  occasionally  assisted  their  east- 
em  and  western  neighbors,  the  Goths  and  the  Germans,  with 
a  formidable  body  of  cavalry.  They  lived  under  the  irregular 
aristocracy  of  their  chieftains:^*  but  after  they  had  received 

*^  The  nine  books  of  Poetical  Ep^tles  which  Ovid  composed  duric^ 
the  seven  first  years  of  his  melancholy  exile,  possess,  besides  the  merit 
of  elegance,  a  double  value.  They  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  human 
mind  under  very  singular  circuuistances ;  and  they  oontain.many  curious 
observatioDs,  which  no  Roman  except  Ovid,  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  making.  Every  circumstance  which  tends  to  illusta^te  the  history 
of  the  Barbarians,  has  been  drawn  together  by  the  very  accurate 
Count  de  Buat  Hist  Ancienne  des  Peoples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  iv.  €. 
xvi  p.  286 — 817. 

*^  The  Sarmatian  Jazygss  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  Pathissus  or 
Tibiscus,  when  Pliny,  in  the  year  79,  published  his  Natural  History. 
See  L  iv.  c.  25.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ovid,  'sixty  or  sevenly 
years  before,  they  appear  to  have  inhabited  beyond  the  Getas,  tltrng 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

**  Principes  Sarmaturum  Jazygum  penes  quos  cintatis  r^;imen  . 
picbem  quoque  et  vim  equitum,  quS  soU  valent,  oiferebant  fMst 
Hist  iii.  5.  This  offer  wa;  ma  le  in  the  civil  war  betweoB  Vitellinf 
tod  Vespasian. 
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m(o  their  bosom  the  furtive  Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Gothic  power,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  a 
Idng  from  that  nation,  and  from  the  illustrious  race  of  the 
Astmgi,  who  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the  hores  of  the  northern 
ocean.*' 

This  motive  of  enmity  must  have  inflamed  the  subjects  of 
contention,  which  perpetually  arise  on  Hie  confines  of  wariike 
and  independent  nations.  The  Vandal  princes  were  stimu- 
lated by  fear  and  revenge ;  the  Gothic  kings  aspired  to  extend 
their  dominion  from  the  Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany ; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Maros,  a  small  river  which  falls  into  tlie 
Teyss,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  contending  Barbari- 
ans. After  some  experience  of  the  superior  strength  and 
numbers  of  their  adversaries,  the  Sarmatians  implored  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  monarch,  who  beheld  witn  pleasure 
the  discord  of  the  nations,  but  who  was  justly  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  the  Gothic  arms.  As  soon  as  Constantine  had 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  weaker  party,  the  haughty 
Araric,  king  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  of 
the  legions,  boldly  passed  the  Danube,  and  spread  terror  and 
devastation  through  the  province  of  Msesia.  To  oppose  the 
inroad  of  this  destroving  host,  the  aged  emperor  took  the  field 
in  person ;  but  on  this  occasion  either  his  conduct  or  his  for- 
tune betrayed  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  in  so  many 
foreign  and  domestic  wars.  He  had  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing his  troops  fly  before  an  inconsiderable  detachment  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  pursued  them  to  the  edge  of  their  fortified 
camp,  and  obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  precipitate 


**  This  hypothesis  of  a  Vandal  king  reigning  over  Sannatian  sub* 
jectfi,  seems  necessary  to  reooneile  the  Gk>th  Jomandes  with  the  Greek 
and  lAtia  historians  of  Constantine.  It  may  be  observed  tiiat  Isidore, 
^who  lived  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  ^ves  them  for 
enemies,  not  the  Vandals,  bat  the  Sarmatians.  See  his  Chronicle  in 
Grotins,  p.  '709  * 

*  I  have  ahready  noticed  the  oonfbsion  which  most  necessarily  arise  in 
history,  when  names  purely  geograpkictUf  as  this  of  Sarmatia,  are  taken  for 
kUtonad  names  helonging  to  a  single  nation.  We  perceive  it  here ;  it  has 
tanxA  Oibhon  to  suppose,  withoat  any  reason  bat  the  necessi^  of  extricating 
faimseff  from  his  perplexity,  that  the  Sarmatians  had  taken  a  kme  fiom  among 
«he  Vandals;  a  snpposition  entirely  contrary  to  the  usages  of  Barbarians 
Dada,  at  this  penod,  was  occapied,  not  by  Sarmatians,  who  have  never 
flbrmed  a  distinct  race,  but  by  Vandals,  whom  the  ancientis  .have  often  ooo- 
fiMmdedonderdii»{(teeral  term  Sarmatians.  SeeGatterer'sWelt-Q^^^ifilile^ 

VOL.  II. — H 
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and  ignominious  -retreat*  The  event  of  a  second  and  mom 
successful  action  retrieved  tbe  honor  of  the  Roman  name; 
and  the  powers  of  art  and  discipline  prevailed,  after  an  obsti<* 
nate  contest,  over  the  efibrts  of  irregular  valor.  The  broken 
army  of  the  Goths  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  the  wasted 
province,  and  the  passage  of  the  Danube :  and  although  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  was  permitted  to  supply  the 
place  of  his  father,  the  merit  of  the  victory,  which  diffused 
universal  joy,  was  ascribed  to  the  auspicious  counsels  of  the 
emperor  himself. 

'  He  contributed  at  least  to  improve  this  advantage,  by  his 
negotiations  with  the  free  and  warlike  people  of  Chersonesus,^* 
whose  capital,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Tauric  ct 
Crimaean  peninsula,  still  retained  some  vestiges  of  a  Grecian 
colony,  and  was  governed  by  a  perpetual  magbtrate,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  senators,  emphatically  styled  the  Fathers  of 
the  City.  .  The  Ohersonites  were  animated  against  the  Goths, 
by  the  memory  of  tbe  wars,  which,  in  the  preceding  century, 
they  had  maintained  with  unequal  forces  againa^t  the  invaders 
of  their  country.  They  were  connected  with  the  Romans  by 
the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce ;  as  they  were  supplied  from 

**  I  may  stand  in  need  of  some  apology  for  having  used,  without 
scrapie,  tne  authority  of  Constantino  Porphyrogeiutus,  in  all  that 
reSatet  to  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the  Chersonites.  I  am  aware 
<  that  he  was  a  Greek  of  i&  tenth  century,  and  that  his  juxtotmts  of 
ancient  history  are  frequently  confused  md  fabtdous.  But  on  thit 
occasion  his  narrative  is,  for  tne  most  part,  consistent  and  probable  * 
nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  an  emperor  might  have 
access  to  some  secret  archives,  which  had  escaped  the  diligence  of 
meaner  historians.  For  the  situation  and  history  of  Chersone,  see 
Peyssonel,  des  Peuples  barbares  qui  ont  habite  les  Bords  du  Danube^ 

a  xvl  84— 90.t 

■  < 

*  Gibbon  fUiltea,  that  Ckmatantine  was  defeated  hy  the  Goths  ia  a  first  bat- 
tle. No  ancient  author  mentioDS  sach  an  event  It  is^  no  doubt,  a  mistakp 
in  (Hbbon.    8t  Iklartin,  note  to  Le  Beau,  i  324. — ^M. 

t  Gibbon  has  confounded  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cberaoo,  the 
ancient  Ghersonesus,  with  the  i)eople  of  the  Cheraonesus  Taurica.  If  he 
bad  read  with  more  attention  the  chapter  of  Cimstantinus  Porpbyrogcn* 
fXus,  from  which  this  narrative  is  denved,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
tuthor  clearly  distinguishes  the  republic  of  Cherson  froqi  the  rest  of 
the.  T&trric  Peninsula^  then  possessed  by  the  kings  of  the  Cimmeriaa 
Bbsphorus,  and  that  th^  city  of  Cherson  alone  fuinished  sucoors  %»  tbt 
Eomaiis.  The  EpgBiih  historian  is  also  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Steph- 
anephoros  of  tb^  ChersoiDites  was  a  perpetual  magistrate ;  since  it  is.  easy 
to  mscover  frtnn  the  great'number  of  Stephanep^oroi  mentioned  by  donatan* 
tine  PoT^hyrog^tutus^  that  th^  were  annual  magistrates,  like  •IfBOsI;  al 
those  which  governed  the  Grecian  republics.  St^  Martin,  no|e  %  i^  Bmm. 
i  9M.<-*lf .  , »  -  i  •.  t  .t 
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the  proviucee  of  Asia  with  corn  and  manu&ctures,  which  they 
purchased  with  their  only  productions,  salt,  wax,  and  hidei. 
^Obedient  to  the  reqnisition  of  Constantine,  they  prepared, 
under  the  conduct  ot  their  magistrate  Diogenes,  a^  considerable 
army,  of  which  the  .ppQcipal  strength  oonsisteS  in  cross-bows 
and  military  chariots.  The  speedy  march  and  intrepid  attack 
of  the  Chersonites,  by  diverting  the  attentioi^  of  the  Qoths, 
assisted  the  operations  of  the  Imperial  generals.  The  Goths, 
vanquished  on  every  side,  were  driven  into  the  mountains, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  campaign,  above  a  hundred 
thousand  were  computed  to  have  perished  by  cold  and  hunger. 
Peace  was  at  length  granted  to  their  humble  supplications ; 
the  eldest  son  of  Araric  was  accepted  as  the  most  valuable 
hostage ;  and  Constantine  endeavored  to  convince  their  chie&, 
by  a  liberal  distribution  of  honors  and  rewards,  how  far  the 
mendship  of  the  Eomans  was  preferable  to  their  enmity.  In 
the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  towards  the  faithful  Cherson- 
ites, the  emperor  was  still  more  magnificent  The  pride  of 
the  nation  was  gratified  by  the  splendid  and  almost  royal 
decorations  bestowed  on  their  magistr^tte  and  his  sviccessors. 
A  perpetual  exemption  from  all  duties  was  stipulated  for.  their 
vessels  which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  A  regular 
subsidy  was  promised,  of  iron,  corn,  oil,  and  of  eveiy  supply 
which  could  be  useful  either  in  peace  or  wan  But  it  was 
thought  that  the  Sarmatians  were  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
their  deliverance  froni  impending  ruin ;  and  the  emperor,  per- 
haps with  too  strict  an  economy,  deducted  some  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war. from  the  customary  gratifications  which 
were  allowed  to  that  turbulent  nation. 

Exasperated  by  this  apparent  neglect,  the  Sarmatians  soon 
forgot,  with  the  levity  of  barbarians^  the  services  which  they 
had  so  lately  received,  and  the  dangers  which  still  threatened 
their  safety.  Their  inroads  on  the  territory  of  the  empire 
provoked  we  indignation  of  Constantine  to  leave  them  to  their 
fate;  and  he  no  longer  opposed  the  ambition  of  Geberic,  a 
renowned  warrior,  who  had  recently  ascended  the  Grothio 
throne.  Wisumar,  the  Vandal  king,  whilst  alone,  and  unas- 
sisted, he  defended  his  dominions  vrith  undaunted  courage, 
was  vanquished  and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle,^  which  swept 
away  the  flower  of  the  Sarmatian  youth.*     The  remainder  of 

^  ■         ■  ■  11  I   ^  ■  I  I  ■  I      ■!■■■■■■   I  I  ■        ■  I  ■■  ■  ■   —      •  I  1  I     ■      ■  I  ■  ■— ^Wi^^—— ^^^^^^i^—^— ^i^^ 

^  Qibbcm  supposes  that  this  war  took  place  because  Canstaatiiie  had 
dedupted  a  j[>art  of  the  customary  gratifications^  granted  by  his  pi^tdaosn- 
■dni  tor  the  Surmatiaws*  Nothing^  this  kind  appears  in  tlie  aathors.  W» 
on  the  CQDtraxyf  that  after  his  victoiy,  and  to  punish  the  Sa'anatiani 
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ih%  nation  embraced  the  desperate  expedient  of  arming  their 
■laveBy  a  hardj  race  of  hunters  and  herdsmen,  by  whos«. 
Uunoltuarj  aid  they  revenged  their  defeat,  and  expelled  the' 
invader  from  their  confines.  But  iheysoon  discovered  that 
ihey  had  exxjuinged  a  foreign  fbr  a  domestic  enemy,  more 
dai^gerous  and  more  implacable.  Enraged  by  their  former 
servitude,  elated  by  their  present  glory,  the  slaves,  under  the 
name  of  Limigantes,  clainoed  and  usurped  the  possession  of 
the  countiy  which  thej  had  saved.  Their  masters,  unable  to 
withstand  the  ungevemed  fury  of  the  populace,  preferred  the 
hardships  of  exile  to  the  tyranny  of  their  servants.  Some  of 
the  fugitive  Sarmatians  solicited  a  less  ignominious  depend 
ence,  under  the  hostile  standard  of  the  Groths.  A  mora 
numerous  band  retired  beyond  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
among  the  Quadi,  their  German  allies,  and  were  easily  ad- 
mitted to  share  a  superfluous  waste  of  uncultivated  land. 
But  the  &r  greater  part  of  the  distressed  nation  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Rome.  Imploring  the 
protection  and  forgiveness  of  the  emperor,  they  solemnly 
promised,  as  subjects  in  peace,  and  as  soldiers  in  war,  the 
most  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  empire  which  should  graciously 
receive  them  into  its  bosom.  According  to  the  maxims 
adopted  by  Probus  and  his  successors,  the  ofiers  of  this  bar- 
barian colony  were  eagerly  accepted ;  and  a  competent  por- 
tion of  lands  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Italy,  were  immediately  assigned  for  the  habitation  and 
subsistence  of  three  hundred  thousand  Sarmatians.^* 

By  chastising  the  pride  of  the  Groths,  and  by  accepting  the 
homage  of  a  suppliant  nation,  Oonstantine  asserted  the  majesty 

**  The  (Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wan  are  related  in  so  broken  and  im- 
perfect a  manner,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  compare  the  following 
writers,  who  mutually  supply,  correct,  and  illustrate',  eadi  otjber. 
Those  who  will  take  the  same  trouble,  may  acquire  a  right  of  criticis- 
ing my. narrative.  Ammianus,  L  xviL  c  12.  Anonym.  Yaledan.  p. 
716.  Eutropius,  x.  7.  Seztus  Ruius  de  Frovindis,  c.  26.  Julian 
Oral  i  p.  9,  and  Spanh«m,  G<»nment.  p.  94^  Hieronym.  in  Chroa 
Euseb.  m  Vit  ConBtaotin.  1.  iv..  c  6.  Socrates,  1. 1  c  18.  Sosxmen, 
L  I  c.  8.  2^06unus,  L  ii.  p.  108.  Jornandes  de  Relx  GheticiB,  e.  22. 
Inidorus  in  Ghron.  p.  709;  in  Hist.  Gothorum  Grotii.  Constantia 
Forphjnrogenitus  de  Administrat  Imperii,  c.  68,  p.  208,  edit  Meursil* 


for  the  mvages  tbey  had  committed,  he  withheld  the  sums  whidi  it  had 
liie  citttoln  to  bestow.    St.  Martin,  note  to  Le  Beau,  i.  327.— M. 

*  Compare,  on  this,  very  obscaic  hot  remarkable  war,  Maojso»  Lehen  Gob 
rtantius,  p.  195  — M. 
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of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  .Ethiopia, 
Fer&ia,  and  the  most  remote  countries  of  India,  congratulated 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  bis  government**  If  be  reckoned, 
among  the  ibvors  of  fortune,  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  of 
his  nephew,  and  perhaps  of  his  wife,  he  enjoyed  an  uninter 
Tupted  flow  of  private  as  well  as  public  felicity,  till  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  rdgn ;  a  period  which  none  of  his  predecessors, 
since  Augustus,  had  been  permitted  to  celebrate.  Constantine 
survived  that  solemn  festival  about  ten  months;  and  at  the 
mature  age  of  sixty-four,  after  a  short  illness,  he  ended  his 
memorable  life  at  the  palace  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Nicomedia,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air, 
and  with  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  exhausted  strength  by  the 
use  of  the  warm  baths.  The  excessive  demonstrations  of 
griei^  or  at  least  of  mourning,  surpassed  whatever  had  been 
practised  on  any  former  occasion.  ^Notwithstanding  the  claims 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  andent  Rome,  the  corpse  of  the 
deceased  emperor,  according  to  his  last  request,  was  trans- 
ported to  the  city,  which  was  destined  to  preserve  the  name 
and  memory  of  its  founder.  The  body  of  Constantine 
adorned  with  the  vain  symbols  of  greatness,  the  purple  and 
diadem,  was  deposited  on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  which  for  that  purpose  had  been  splen- 
didly furnished  and  illuminated.  The  forms  of  the  court  were 
strictly  maintained.  Every  day,  at  the  appointed  hours,  the 
principal  officers  of  the  state,  the  army,  and  the  honsehold, 
approaching  the  person .  of  their  sovereign  with  bended  knees 
and  a  composed  countenance,  offered  their  respectful  homage 
as  seriously  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive.  From  motives  of 
policy,  this  t^trical  representation  was  for  some  time  con- 
tinued ;  nor  could  flattery  n^lect  the  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing that  Constantine  alone,  by  the  peculiar  indulgence  of 
Heaven,  had  reigned  after  his  death.*^ 

But  this  reign  could  subsist  only  in  empty  pageantry ;  and 

^*  Eusebius  (in  Vit  Const  L  iv;  c.  60)  remarks  three  circumstanoes 
relative  to  these  iDdianR.  1.  They  came  from  the  shores  of  the  cast- 
em  ocean ;  a  description  which  might  be  applied  to  the  coast  of  China 
or  CoromandeL  2.  They  presented  shining  gems,  and  unknown  ani 
mals.  3.  They  protested  their  kings  had  ere^ed  statues  to  represent 
the  supreme  majesty  of  Constantine. 

*^  Funus  relatum  in  urbem  sui  nominis,  quod  sane  P.  R.  le^errimq 
tulit.  Aurdius  Victor.  Constantine  prepared  for  himself  a  stately 
tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Euseb.  1.  iv.  a  60.  Th^ 
l«Mt>  and  indeed  almost  the  only  account  of  tlie  sickness,  death,  and 
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it  was  soon  diaoo^ered  that  the  will  of  the  most  absolute  mon- 
arch IS  seldom  obeyed,  when  his  subjects  have  no  longer  anv 
thing  to  hope  from  his  &vor,  or  to  dread  from  his  resentment 
The  same  ministers  and  generals,  who  bowed  with  such  rev- 
erential awe  before  the  inanimate  corpse '  of  their  deceased 
sovereign,  were  engaged  in  secret  consultations  to  exclude  his 
two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  BJannibalianus,  from  the  share 
which  he  had  assigned  them  in  the  succession  of  ih6  empire. 
We  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Constan* 
tine  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  real  motiv^  which  in- 
fluenced the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy;  unless  we  should 
suppose  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
revenge  against  the  praefeet  Ablavius,  a  proud  fevorite,  who 
had  long  directed  the  counsels  and  abused  the  confidence  of 
the  late  emperor.  The  arguments,  by  which  they  solicited 
the  concurrence  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  are  ol  a  more 
obvious  nature;  and  they  might  witii  decency,  as  well  as 
truth,  insist  on  the  superior  rank  of  the  children  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  danger  of  multiplying  the  number  of  sovereigns,  and 
the  impending  mischiefs  which  threatened  the  republic,  from 
the  discord  of  so  many  rival  priujces,  who  were  not  connected 
by  the  tender  sympathy  of  fraternal  affection.  The  intrigue 
was  conducted  with  zeal  and  secrecy,  till  a  loud  and  unan- 
imous declaration  was  procured  from  the  troops,  that  they 
would  suffer  none  except  the  sons  of  their  lamented  monarch 
to  reign  over  the  Roman  empire.**  The  younger  Dalmatian 
who  was  united  with  his  collateral  relations  by  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  interest,  is  allowed  to  have  inherited  a  consid- 
erable share  of  the  abilities  of  the  great  Constantino ;  but,  on 
this  occasion,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  concerted  any  qieas- 
ure  for  supporting,  by  arms,  the  just  claims  wnich  himself 
and  his  royal  brother  derived  from  the  liberality  of  their  uncle. 
Astonished  and  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  popular  fury, 
they  seem  to  have  remained,  without  the  power  of  flight  or  of 
resistance,  in  the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  Their 
ikte  was  suspended  till  the  arrival  of  Constantius,  the  second, 
and  perhaps  the  most  favored,  of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 

funeral  of  CoDetantine,  is  coDtained  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ms  Life, 
by  Eusebius. 

'  ^  Eusebius  (L  iv.  c.  6)  terminates  his  narrative  by  this  loyal  dec- 
iaraiion  of  the  troops^  and  avoids  all  the  invidious  drcumstanoea  of  tlw 
tubseauent  massacre. 
**  The  character  of  Dalmatius  is  advantageously,  though  ooodscTy 
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The  voice  of  the  dying  emperor  bad  recommeoded  the  care 
of  hk' funeral  to  the  piety  of  Oonstantius ;  and  that  prince,  by 
the  vicinity  of  his  eastern  station,  could  easily  prevent  the  dil- 
igence of  his  brothers,  wbo  resided  in  their  distant  govern- 
ment of  Italy  and  Gaul.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  possession 
of  the  palace  of  ConsUoitinople,  his  first  care  was  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  of  his  kinsmen,  by  a  solemn  oath  which  he 
pledgied  for  their  security.  His  next  employment  was  to  find 
some  specious  pretence  which  might  release  his  conscience 
from  the  obligation  of  an  imprudent  promise.  The  arts  of 
fraud  were  made  suhservient  to  the  designs  of  cruelty ;  and  a 
mamfest  forgety  was  attested  by  a  person  of  the  most  sacred 
character.  From  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Con< 
stantins  received  a  fiital  scroll,  affirmed  to  be  the  genuine  tes- 
tament of  his  ikther ;  in  which  the  emperor  expressed  his  sus- 
picions that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  brothers ;  and  con- 
jured his  sons  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  consult  their  own 
safety,  by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty .••  Whatever  reasons 
might  have  been  alleged  by  these  unfortunate  princes  to  defend 
their  life  and  honor  against  so  incredible  an  accusation,  they 
were  silenced  by  the  furious  clamors  of  the  soldiers,  who 
declared  themselves,  at  once,  their  enemies,  their  judges,  and 
their  executioners.  The  spirit,  and  even  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings  were  repeatedly  violated  in  a  promiscuous  mas- 
sacre ;  which  involved  the  two  uncles  of  Constantius,  seven 
of  his  cousins,  of  whom  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus  were 
the  most  illustrious,  the  Patrician  Optatus,  who  had  nuurried  a 
sister  of  the  late  emperor,  and  the  Prsefect  Ablavius,  whose 
power  and  riches  had  inspired  him  with  some  hopes  of  obtain- 


drawQ  by  Eutropius.  (x.  0.)  Dalmatiua  Ctesar  prospeirimA  indole, 
neque  patruo  abaimilis,  naud  mvlto  poet  oppreasus  est  factione  militarl 
As  Dotn  Jerom  and  the  Alexandrian  Chromde  mention  the  third  year 
of  the  Offisar,  which  did  not  commence  till  the  18th  or  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, A  D.  837,  it  is  certain  that  thoee  military  factions  continued 
above  four  months. 

**  I  have  related  this  singular  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Philos- 
torgius,  L  il  c.  16.  But  if  such  a  pretext  was  ever  used  by  Constan- 
tius and  his  adherents,  it  was  laid  aside  with  contempt,  as  soon  as  it 
served  theii*  immediate  purpose.  Athasasius  (tom.  L  p.  856)  mentiont 
the  oath  which  Constantius  had  taken  for  the  security  of  his  kina- 
mon,* 

Tl)e  authority  of  Philostorgius  is  so  suspicioas,  as  not  to  he  sofficieat  la 
establish  this  fac^  which  Gibbon  has  inserted  in  his  history  ascertain,  \y\uh 
Sft  the  note  he  appears  to  doabt  it. — 6. 
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log  the  purple.  If  it  were  necesBaiy  to  aggravate  the  horron 
of  this  bloody  scene,  we  might  add,  that  Constantius  himsell 
had  espoused  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Julius,  and  that  he  had 
bestowed  his  sister  in  marriage  on  his  cousin  Hannibalianus. 
These  alliances,  which  the  policy  of  Constantine,  regardless 
of  the  public  prejudice,*'  had  formed  between  the  several 
branches  of  the  Imperial  house,  served  only  to  convince  man* 
kind,  that  these  princes  were  as  cold  to  the  endearments  of 
conjugal  affection,  as  they  were  insensible  to  the  ties  of  con-  * 
sanguinity,  and  the  moving  entreaties  of  youth  and  innocence. 
Of  so  numerous  a  family,  Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  two 
youngest  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  were  saved  from  the 
hands  of  the  assassins,  till  their  rage,  satiated  with  slaughter, 
had  in  some  measure  subsided.  The  emperor  Constantius, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  his  brothers,  was  the  most  obnoxious 
to  guilt  and  reproach,  discovered,  on  some  future  occasions,  a 
£unt  and  transient  remorse  for  those  cruelties  which  the  per- 
fidious counsels  of  his  ministers,  and  the  irresistible  violence  of 
the  troops,  had  extorted  firom  his  unexperienced  youth.** 

The  massacre  of  the  Flavian  race  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
division  of  the  provinces;  which  was  ratified  in  a  personal 
interview  of  the  three  brothers.  Constantine,  the  eldest  of 
the  Csesars,  obtained,  with  a  certain  preeminence  of   rank, 

*'  Conjugia  8obrinanim  diu  ignorata,  tempore  addito  percrebuisfle. 
Tacit  AjmaL  zil  6,  and  Lipsius  ad  loc.  liie  repeal  of  the  ancient 
law,  and  the  practice  of  five  hundred  years,  were  msufficieDt  to  eradi- 
cate the  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  who  still  considered  ihe  marriages 
of  cousins-german  as  a  species  of  imperfect  incest  (Auffustin  de  Ciyi- 
tate  Dei,  zv.  6 ;)  aud  Julian,  whose  mind  was  biased  by  superstition 
and  resentment^  stigmatizes  these  imnatural  alliances  between  his  own 
cousins  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  ya^tSv  r<  oi  yafiuw,  (Orat  vii 
pw  228.^  The  jurisprudence  of  the  canons  has  since  received  and 
enforcea  this  prohibition,  without  being  able  to  introduce  it  either  into 
the  civil  or  the  common  law  of  Europe.  See  on  the  subject  of  these 
marriages,  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  881.  Brouer  de  Jure  Connub.  L  ii. 
&  12.  Herioourt  dea  Loiz  Eodesiastiques,  part  iil  c.  5.  Fleury, 
Institutions  du  Droit  Canonique,  torn,  l  p.  831.  Paris,  1767,  aiid 
Fra  Paolo,  Istoria  del  Condlio  Trident  L  viii. 

•s  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  270)  charges  his  cousin  Constan- 
tius with  the  whole  guilt  of  a  massacre,  from  whidi  he  himself  so 
narrowly  escaped.  His  assertion  is  confirmed  hy  Athanasius,  who, 
for  reasons  of  a  very  different  nature,  was  not  less  an  enemy  of  Con- 
stantius, (tom.  L  p.  866.)  Zosiraus  joins  in  the  same  accusation.  But 
the  three  abbreviators,  Eutropius  and  the  Victors,  use  very  qualifying 
soqpiessioiis:  ''sinente  potius  quamjubente;*  ''incertum  quo  suaaorbr 
"vtmilitunL** 
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(be  pofiaKfision  of  the  new  capitid,  which  bore  his  o^oi  name 
and  that  of  his  father.  Thrace,  and  the  countries  of  tko 
£as<^  were  allotted  for  the  patrimony  of  Gonstantins ;  and 
Constansf  was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Italj, 
Africa,  and  the  Western  Itljri<iutn.  The  armies  submitted  to 
their  hiereditarj  right ;  and  they  condescended,  after  some 
delay,  to  accept  from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  Au^Usttis. 
When  they  first  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  eldest 
6i  these  prinoes  was  twenty*one,  the  second  twenty,  and  the 
third  only  seventeen,  years  of  affe." 

;  While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  followed  the  standards' 
of  his  brothers,  Constantius,  at  the  h^ad  of  the  effeminate 
troops  of  Asia,  was  left  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Persian 
war.  At  the  decease  of  Constantine,  the  throne  of  the  East 
was  filled  by  \dapor,  son  of  Hormone,  or -Hormisdas,  and' 
grandson  of  Narses,  who,  after  the  victory  of  Galerius^  had 
humbly  confessed  the  superiority  of  the  jEtoman  power; 
Although  Sapor  was  in  the  thirtaeth  year  of  his  long  reign,*  he 
was  still  in  the  vigor  of  youth j  as  the  date  of  his  accession, 
by  a  very  strange  &tality,  hadr  preceded  that  of  his  birth. 
The  wife  of  Hormouz  remained  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her 
husband's  death;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sex,  as  we^l  as- 
of  the  event,  escdted  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  princes  of;  the* 
house  o€  ^Sassan;  The  apprehensions  of  civil  war  were  at 
length  removed,  by  the  positive  assurance  of  the  Magi,  that 
the  widow  of  HormoirE  had  eonceived,  and  would' safely  pro 
duoe  a  son.  Obedient  to  the  roice  of '  superstition,  the  Pel  - 
sians  prepared,  without  delay,  the  ceremony  of.  his  coronatioi  •. 
A  royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen  lay  in  state,  was  exhibit^/ 
in  the  midst  of  the  palace ;  the  diadem  was  placed  on  the 
spot,  which  might  be  supposed  to  conceal  the  future  heir  gf 
Artaxerxes^  and  the  prostrate .  satraps  adored  the  majesty  of 
tiieir  invisible  and  insensible  sovereign.^     If  any  credit  can 

•m,  1^  1  \  «  '■'  ■■  iii.^i.iipii.  .i^...!.         ii.ii  i..il^ 

'  **  Eoseb.  in  Vit  Constantin.  1.  ir.  c  69.  Zosimus,  L  ii.  p.  117. 1(lai 
In  Ghron.  See  two  notes  of  Tillemont,  Hist  des  £im>ereur8,  torn.  iv. 
^1086 — 1091.  The  reign  of  the  eldest  brother  at  Gooftantinople  ia 
notio^  only  in  .the  Alexandrian  Chronicle. 

**  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  author  of  this 
story/ (1*  iv.  p.  J  35,  edit  Louvre.)  He  derived  his  '  ibrmation  from 
■ome  extracts  of  the  Persian  Chronicles,  obtained  an/  xanslated  by  the 
intorjffeter  Sergius,  during  his  embassy  at  that  cour  .  The  coronation 
of  flie  mother  of  Sapor  is  likewise  mentioned  by  S  iukard,  (Tarikh.  p; 
1 16,)  and  lyHerbelot  (Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  7«8.)* 

*  The  author  of  the  Zenat-ul-Tarikfa  states,  tluit  it    lady  herself  affiniied 


H* 
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be  ^ven  to  this  marvellous  tale,  which  seems,  however,  to  bo 
countenanced  by  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  by  the  extra- 
ordinary duration  of  his  reign,  we  must  admire  not  only  the 
fortune,  but  the  genius,  of  Sapor.  In  the  soft,  sequestered 
educzcibn  of  a  Persian  harem,  the  royid  youth  could  discover 
the  importance  of  exercising  the  vigor  of  his  mind  and  body ; 
and,  by  his  personal  merit,  deserved  a  throlie,  on  which  oe 
had  been  seated,  while  he  was  yet  unconscious  of  the  duties 
and  temptations  d[  absolute  power.  His  minority  was  exposed 
to  the  almost  inevitable  calamities  of  domestic  discord;  his 
capital  was  surprised  and  plundered  by  Thsur,  a  powerful  king 
of  Yemen,  or  Arabia ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  royal  family 
was  d^raded  by  the  captivity  of  a  princess,  the  sister  of  the 
deceased  king.  But  as  soon  as  Sapor  attained  the  age  of  man* 
hood,  the  presumptuous  Thaif,  his  nation,  and.his  country,  fell 
beneath  the  first  effort  of  the  young  warrior ;  who  used  his 
victory  with  so  judicious  a  mixture  of  rigor  and  demency,  that 
he  obtained  froni  the  fears  and  gratitude  of  the  Arabs  the  title 
of  Dhoulamaf,  or  protector  of  the  nation.^ 

The  ambition  of  the  Persian,  to  whom  his  enemies  ascribe 
the  virtues  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was  animated  by  the 
desire  of  revenging  the  disgrace  of  his  fathers,  and  of  wrest- 
ing from  the  hands  of  the  Romans  the  five  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris.  The  military  &me  of  Constantine,  and  the  real 
or  apparent  strength  of  his  govemment,  suspended  the  attack ; 
and  while  the  hostile  conduct  of  Sapor  provoked  the  resent- 
ment, his  artful  negotiations  amused  the  patience  of  the  Im- 
perial court. '  The-  death  of  Constantine  was  the  signal  of 
war,**  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian 


"  D'Herbelot^  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  164 .♦ 

**  Seztus  Rufos,  (a  26,)  who  on  this  occaaion  is  no  contemptible 
authority,  affirms,  that  the  PersianB  sued  in  vain  for  peace^  and  that 
Constantine  was  preparing  to  march  against  them :  yet  the  superior 


lier  belief  of  this  from  the  extraordinary  UveUness  of'the  infant,  and  ita  lying 
on  the  right  side.  Those  ivho  are  sage  cm  snch  subjects  must  determine  what 
light  she  had  to  be  positive  from  these  symptoms,  liialoolm,  Hist,  of  Penna, 
i  83.— M. 

*  Gibbon,  according  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  has  greatly  mistaken  the  derira- 
tion  of  this  name ;  it  means  Zoolaktaf,  the  Lord  of  the  Shonlders,  from  his 
durecting  the  sbon-ders  of  his  datives  to  be  pierced  and  then  ^tislocated  by 
a  string  passed  through  them.  Eastern  authors  are  agreed  with  reaped 
to  the  origin  of  this  title.  Malcolm,  i.  84.  Gibbon  took  his  derivatiaa 
from  D'Herbelot,  who  gives  both,  the  latter  on  the  authority  of  the  Leh. 
Tarikh.---M. 
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frontier  seemed  to  encourage  the  Persians  by  the  prospect  of 
a  rich  spoil  and  aii  easy  conquest.  The  example  of  the  mas- 
Bacres  of  the  palace  dififused  *  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  and 
sedition  among  the  troops  of  the  East,  ^ho  were  no  longer 
restrained  by  their  habits  of  obedience  to  a  veteran  command- 
er. By  the  prudence  of  Constantius,  who,  from  the  interview 
with  his  brothers  in  Pannonia,  immediately  hastened  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  legions  were  gradually  restored 
to  a  sense  of  duty  and  discipline ;  but  the  season  of  anarchy 
had  permitted  8apor  to  form  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  and  to 
occupy  several  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  Mesopo^ 
tamia.*T  In  Armenia,  the  renowned  Tiridates  had  long  enjoyed 
the  peace  and  glory  which  he  deserved  by  his  valor  and  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  Rome.f  The  firm  alliance  which  he  maintained 
with  Constantine  was  productive  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of 
temporal  benefits ;  by  the  conversion  of  Tiridates,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  saint  was  applied  to  that  of  a  hero,  the  Christian  faith 
was  preached  and  established  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  and  Armenia  was  attached  to  the  empire  by 
the  double  ties  of  policy  and  religion.  But  as  many  of  Khe 
Armenian  nobles  still  refused  to  abandon  the  plurality  of  their 
gods  and  of  their  wives,  the  public  tranquillity  was  disturbed 
by  a  discontented  Action,  which  insulted  the  feeble  age  of 
their  sovereign^  and  impatiently  expected  the  hour  of  his 
death.  He  died  at  length  after  a  reign  of  fifty-six  years,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  Armenian  monarchy  expired  with  Tiridates. 
His  lawful  heir  was  driven  into  exile,  the  Christian  priests 
were  either  murdered  or  expelled  firom  .their  churches,  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  Albania  were  solicited  to  descend  from 
their  mountains;  and  two  of  the  most  powerful  governors, 

weight  of  the  testimony  of  Eusebins  obliges  us  to  admit  the  prelim- 
inanes,  if  not  the  ratification,  of  the  treaty.    See  TiUemont,  Hist  dea 
Empereurs,  torn., i v.  p.  420.* 
»^  Julian.  Orat  i  p.  20. 


*  Gonfita&tme  lad  endeavored  to  aHay  the  faiy  of  the  pereecutions, 
vrhich,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Mf(gi  and  the  Jews,  Sapor  had  commenced 
•gainst  the  Christians.  Enseb  Vit  Hist  Theod.  i.  25.  Sozom.  ii.  c.  8, 15. 
-M. 

t  Tiridates  had  sastained  a  war  against  Maximin.  caused  by  the  hatred 
of  die  latter  against  Christianity.  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  which  em* 
hraoed  Clnisttanity.  About  the  year  S76  it  was  the  religion  of  the  kii^,  die 
nobles,  and  the  people  of  Armenia.  From  St.  Martin,  Supplement  to  Ii« 
Beau,  ▼.  i.  p.  78.  Compare  Prefiuse  to  History  of  Vartan  by  ProfeMor  Neu 
mum,  p.  ix.—- M. 
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vifurping  the  eDsigns  or  the  powers  of  royalty,  implored  tha 
assistance  of  Sapor,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  cities  to  the 
Persian  garrisons.  The  Christian  party,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Artaxata,  the  immediate  successor  of 
St  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  had  recourse  to  the  piety  of  Con- 
stantius.  After  the  troubles  had  continued  about  three  years, 
Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  household,  executed  with 
socoess  the  Imperial  commission  of  restoring  Ohosroes,*  the 
son  of  Tiridates,  to  the  throne  of  his  ^sUhers,  of  distributing 
honors  and  rewards  among  the  faithful  servants  of  the  bouse 
of  Arsaces,  and  of  procbuming  a  general  amnesty,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  rebellioos  satraps.  But 
the  Romans  derived  more  honor  than  advantage  from  this 
revolution.  Ghosroes  was  a  prince  of  a  puny  stature  and  a 
pusillanimous  spirit  Unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  averse 
to  the  society  of  mankind,  he  withdrew  from  his  capital  to  a 
retired  palace,  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Eleu* 
therus,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  shady  grove ;  where  he  con- 
sumed his  vacant  hours  in  the  rural  sports  of  hunting  and 
hawking.  To  secure  this  inglorious  ease,  he  submitted  to  the 
conditions  of  peace  which  Sapor  condescended  to  impose ;  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  restitution  of  the  fertile 
province  of  Atropatene,  which  the  courage  of  Tiridates,  and 

*  ChoBToes  was  restored  probably  by  Licinius,  between  314  and  319. 
There  was  an  Antiochas  who  was  prsfeotns  v^nm  at  Bame,  as  appears 
fh>m  the  Theodosian  Oode,  (1.  iiL  die  inC  his  qnee  sab  ty.,)  in  326,  and  from 
a  fragment  of  the  same  work  pnblished  by  M.  Am^d^e  Feyron,  in  319^  He 
may  before  this  have  been  sent  into  Armenia.  St  M.  p.  407.  \Ib  it  not 
more  probable  that  Antiochas  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Cssar  who 
raled  mtbeEast  7 — M.]  'Chosroes  was  saooeeded  in  the  year  323  by  his  son 
Dhran.  Diran  was  a  weak  prince,  and  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reig^n,  A. 
D.  337,  was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  the  Persians  1^  the  treachery  of  his 
chamberlain  and  the  Persian  governor  of  Atropatene  or  Aderbi^jan.  He 
was  blioded :  his  wife  and  his  son  Arsaces  snared  his  captivity,  bat  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  Armenia  claimed  the  protection  of  Rome ;  and  this 
was  the  caase  of  Ck>nstantine's  declaration  of  war  against  the  Persians. — ^The 
kioj^  of  Persia  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Armenia :  bat  die  brave 
resistance  of  the  people,  the  advance  of  Constantias,  and  a  defeat  which  his 
anuT  safibred  at  Oskha  in  Armenia,  and  the  fiiilare  before  Nisibis,  forced 
Bhanpoar  to  sabmit  to  terms  of  peace.  Varaz-Sbahpoar,  the  perfidioas  goV' 
emor  of  Atoopatene,  was  flayed  alive ;  Diran  and  his  son  were  released  i 

Iram  captivity ;  Diran  reiosed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  retired  to  an  obscors 
retreat :  his  son  Arsaces  was  crowned  king  of  Armenia.  Arsaoes  pursued 
a  vacillating  policv  between  the  intiaence  of  Rome  and  Persia,  and  the  war  i 

recomTnenced  in  the  year  345.    At  least,  that  was  the  period  of  the  expedi'  • 

tion  of  Constantias  to  the  Bast.  See  St  liiartin,  adaiti<ms  to  Le  Bean,  L 
442.  The  Persians  have  made  an  extraordinaiy  romance  oat  of  the  history 
of  Shahpoor,  who  went  as  a  spy  to  CoiL^tantinople,  was  taken,  hamesseii 
Uke  a  borae^  a»l  carried  to  witness  tb«  devastation  of  his  kingdom.  Maloobi, 
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ibe  yictorious  arms  of  Galerius,  bad  annexed  to  th«  Annoniaii 
monarchy.?' 

During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  Constaatius,  the 
provinces  of  the  East  were  afflicted  by  the  calamities  Of  the 
I^ersian  war.f  The  irregular  incursions  of  the  light  troops 
alternately  spread  terror  and  devastation  beyond  the  Tigris 
and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphoii  to 
those  of  Antipch ;  and  this  active  service  was  performed  by 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  were  divided  in  th^r  interest  and 
a£Ebctions ;  some  of  their  independent  chie&  being  enlisted  in 
the  party  of  Sapor,  whilst  others  had  engaged  their  doubtful 

_i        I  - -  '  •  -         ^. -.-■--■ 

**  Jolnii.  Orat  I  p.  20,  21;  Hoses  of  Chorene,  I  ii.  c.  89, 1  iii.  c 
1—^9,.  p.  226 — ^240.  The  perfect  agreement  between  the  vague  Innts 
of  the  contemporary  oratori  and  the  drcomstakitial  joarrative  of  the  na- 
tional historian,  gives  light  to  the  former,  and  weight  to  the  latter. 
For  the  credit  of  Moses,  it  may  he  likewise  observed,  that  the  name 
of  Antiochus  is  fomid  a  few  years  before  in  a  civil  office  of  inferior 
dignify.    See  Oodefroy,  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  S50.* 

.  *  Gibbon  has  endeavoied,  in  his  History,  to  make  use  of  the  infixrma- 
lion  famished  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  only  Armenian  historian  then 
translated  into  Latin.  Gibbon  has  not  perceived  all  the  chronological  dif 
6ca1ties  which  occar  in  the  narrative  of  that  writer.  '  He  has  not  thonght 
of  ajl  the  critical  discassipos  vHiich  bis  text  oag^t  to  undergo  before  it 
can  be  combined  with  the.  relations  of  the  western  writers.  From  want  of 
tUa  attention,  Gibbon  has  made  the  facts  which  he  has  drawn  from  this 
■paroe  more  enroneoiM  than  tfaev  are  in  the  original.  This  jadgment 
applies  to  all  which  the  I^nglish  historian  has  derived  firom  the  Armenian 
aathbr.^  I  have  made  the  History  of  Moses  a  subject  of  particular  atten- 
tion; and  it  is  with  confidence  that  I  o£fer  the  results,  which  I  insert 
here,  and  which  wfllappeer  in  the  coarse  of  my  notes.  In  order  to  form  a 
jadgment  of  the  difoenoe  which  exists  between  me  and  Gibbon,  I  will 
commit  myself  with  remarking,  that  throoghout  he  has  conunitted  an 
anachronism  of  thirty  years,  from  whence  it  follows,  that  he  assigns  to 
the  reign  of  Constantids  many  events  which  took  place  daring  that  of 
Constantine.  He  could  not,  tnerefore.  discern  the  true  connection  whicb 
exists  between  the  Roman  history  and  that  of  Armenia,  or  form  a  correct 
notiott  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Constantine,  at  the  close  of  his  IHe, 
tp  make  war  upon  the  Persian%  or  of  the  motives  which  detained  Con« 
^tantius  so  long  in  the  East;  he  does  not  even'  mentk>n  them.  St  Mar- 
tin,  note  on  Le  Beau,  i.  406.  I  have  inserted  M.  8t  Martin's  obaervationa, 
but  I  must  add,  that  the  chronology  which  he  proposes,  is  not  generally 
received  by  Armenian  scholars,  not,  I  believe,  by  Professor  Neumann. 
— M.       . 

t  It  was  during  this  war  that  a  bold  flatterer  (whose  name  is  unknown) 
pnbliidied  the  Itineraries  of  Alexander  and  Trajan,  in  order  to  direct  the  vie- 
toriau*  Conrtantius  in  the  footsteps  of  those  great  oonqnerors  of  the  East 
Tbo  former  of  these  has  been  published  ior  the  first  time  by  M.  Angelo  Mai 
(Hiiao.  1817,  reprinted  at  Frankfort,  1818.)  It  adds  so  little  to  our'knowi- 
•oge  of  Alexander's  campaigns,  that  it  only  excites  our  regret  that  it  is  iioi 
ilie  Itiiterary  of  Trajan,  of  whoso  eastern  victories  we  have  no  distinct  reoord 
— M. 
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EdeliQr  to  the  emperor/'  The  more  grave  and  important 
operations  of  the  war  were  conducted  with  equal  vigor;  and  ' 
Ihe  armies  of  Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each  other  in 
aine  bloody  Helds,  in  two  of  which  Oonstantius  himself  com- 
manded in  person.**  The  event  of  the  day  was  most  com- 
nonly  adverse  to  the  Romans,  but  in  the  battle  of  Singara, 
heir  imprudent  valor  had  almost  achieved  a  signal  and  decisive 
rictory.  The  stationairy  troops  of  Singara*  retired  on  tlie 
tpproach  of  Sapor^  who  passed  the  'Hgris  over  three  bridges, 
And  occupied  near  the  village  of  Hilleh  an  advantageous 
eamp,  whidi,  by  the  labor  of  his  numerous  pioneers,  he  sur- 
rounded in  one  day  vnth  a  deep  ditch  and  a  lofty  rampart  His 
formidable  host,  when  it  was  drawn  out  in  order  <^  battle, 
cov€a:ed  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  adjacent  heights,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  a  plain  of  above  twelve  miles,  which  separated 
the  two  armies.  Both  were  alike  impatient  to  engage ;  but 
the  iSarbarians,  after  a  slight  resistance,  fled  in  disorder ;  un- 
able  to  resist,  or  desirous  to  weary,  the  strength  of  the  heavy 
legions,  who,  fainting  with  heat  and  thirst,  pursued  them  across 
the  plain,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  line  of  cavalry,  clothed  in  com- 
plete ai^mor,  which  had  been  posted  before  the  gates  of  the 
camp  to  protect  their  retreat  Oonstantius,  who  was  hurried 
along  in  the-  puisuit,  attempted,  without  effect,  to  restrain  the 
ardor  of  his  troops,  by  representing  to  th^eim  the  dai^era  of 
the  approaching  night,  and  the  certainty  of  completing  their 
success  with   the  return  of  day.    As  they  depended  much 

*^  Ammianus  (xiv.  4)  gives  a  h^ely  description  of  the  wandering 
nnd  predatory  life  of  the  Sarbcens,  who  stretdied  from  the  oonfines 
of  Assyria  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  It  appears  from  the  adven- 
tures of  Malchus,  which  Jerom  has  related  in  so  entertaining  a  manner, 
vhat  the  high  road  between  Bersea  and  Edessa  was  infested  by  these* 
robbers.    See  Hieronym.  torn.  L  p.  256. 

^®  We  shall  take  from  Eutropuis  the  general  idea  of  the  war,  (x 
10.)  A  Persis  enim  multa  et  gravia  perpessns,  ssspe  captis;  oppidis, 
obsessis  urbibos,  csesis  ezerdtibus,  nnllmnque  ei  contra  Baporem 
prosperum  prislium  fuit,  nbi  quod  apud  Singaram,  <fea  This  honest 
account  is  confirmed  by  the  hmts  of  Ammianus,  Rufus,  and  Jerom 
The  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  and  the  third  oration  of  libanius, 
exhibit  a  more  flattering  picture ;  but  the  recantation  of  both  those 
orators,  after  the  death  of  Oonstantius,  while  it  restores  us  tc  the  posses- 
sion of  the  truth,  degrades  their  own  character,  and  that  of  the  em- 
peror.  The  Commentary  of  Spanheim  on  the  first  oration  of  Julian  if 
profusely  learned.  See  likewise  the  judicious  observations  of  TtUa* 
noDtk  Hist  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  666. 

*  Now  Sinjar,  on  the  River  Chaboras. — M. 
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more  on  their  own  valor  tlian  on  the  experience  or  the  al»Iitiei 
of  their  chie^  they  silenced  bj  their  clamore  his  timid  remon^ 
stranees ;  and  rushing  with  furj  to  the  charge,  filled  up  the 
diteh,  Woke  down  uie  rampart,  and  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  tents  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength,  and  to 
enjoy  the  nch  harvest  of  their  labors.  But  the  prudent  Sapor 
had  watched  Idie  moment  of  victorj.  His  army,  of  which 
the  greater  part,  securely  posted  on  the  heights,  had  been 
3pectators  of  the  action,  advanced  in  silence,  and  under  the 
ihadow  of  the  night;  and  his  Persian  ardiers,  guided  by  the 
illumination  of  the  camp,  poured  a  shower  of  arrows  on  a  dis^ 
irmed  and  licentious  crowd.  The  sincerity  of  history*' 
declares,  that  the  Romans  were  vanquished  with  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  legions  was  ex^ 
posed  to  the  most  intoleraUe  hardships.  £yen  the  tenderness 
of  panegyric,  confessing  that  the  glory  of  the  emperor  was 
sullied  by  the  disobedience  of  his  soldiers,  chooses  to  draw  a 
veil  over  the  circumstances  of  this  melancholy  retreat  Yet 
one  of  those  venal  orators,  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Constan- 
iiuSy  relates,  with  amazing  coolness,  an  act  of  such  incredible 
cruelty,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  must  imprint  a  £ir 
deeper  stain  on  the  honor  c^  the  Imperial  name.  The  son  of 
Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  had  been  made  a  captive  in  the 
Persian  camp.  The  unhappy  youth,  who  might  have  excited 
the  compassion  of  the  most  savage  enemy,  was  scourged,  tor^ 
tured,  and  publicly  executed  by  the  inhuman  Romans.'* 

Whatever  advantages  might  attend  the  arms  of  Sapor  in  the 
ireld,  though  nine  repeated  victories  diffused  among  the  nations 
ide  fame  of  his  valor  and  conduct,  he  could  not  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  execution  of  his  deaagns,  while  the  fortified  towns 
of  Mesopotamia,  and,  above  all,  the  strong  and  ancient  dty  of ' 
Nisibis,  remained  in  the  possession  of  me  Romans.  In  the 
space  of  twelve  years,  Nisibis,  which,  since  the  time  of  Lu- 

*^  Acerrimi  nocturnft  coDcertatione  pngDatum  est,  Dostronun  cojKifl 
agent!  strage  eonfossis.  Ammiaa  zyni  5.  See  likewise  Eutropiud,  x 
10,  and  S.  RufiiB,  c.  2T.» 

**  libanius,  Orai  iii  p.  18S,  with  Julian.  Orat  I  p.  24,  and  Span^ 
leim's  Commentary,  p.  179. 


*  The  Persian  historians,  or  romancers,  do  not  mention  the  battle  of 
C&iigara,  but  make  the  captive  Shahpoar  escape,  defeat,  and  take  prisoner, 
die  Boinan  emperor.  The  Roman  captives  were  forced  to  repair  all  the 
fttvages  tHey  had  committed,  even  to  replanting  the  smallest  trees,  llal^ 
flobn,  i.  85.^8if* 
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oallos,  hiKJf  been  deservedly  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  the  East^ 
sustained  three  memorable  sieges  against  the  power  of  Sapor ; 
and  the;  disappointed  monarch,  after  urging  his  attacks  above 
sixty,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  days,  was  thrice  repulsed,  with 
loss  and  ignominy/'  This  large  and  populous  city  was  situate 
about  two  days'  journey,  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst  of  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius.  -  A 
treble  jienclosure  of.  brick  walls  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  ;** 
an4  the  intrepid  resistance  of  Count  LuciHanus,  and  his  gar- 
rison, was  seconded  by. the  desperate  courage  of  the  people. 
The  citizens  of  Nisibis  were  animated  by  the  exhortl^ons  of 
their  bishop,**  inured  to  arms  by  the  presence  of  dangei*,  and 
convinced  of  the  intentions  of  Sapor  to  plant  a  Persian  colony 
in  their  room,  and  to  lead  them  away  into  distant  and  barba- 
rous captivity.  The  event  of  the  two  Ibrmer  sieges  elated 
their  confidence,  and  exasperated  the  haughty  si»rit  of  the 
Great  King,  who  advanced  a  third  time  tow^ds  Nisibis,  at  the 
head  of  the  united  forces  of  Persia  and  India.  The  ordinary 
machines,  .invented  to  batter  or  undermine  the  walls,  were 
rendered  inefiectual  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  Romilns ;  and 
many  days  bad  vainly  elapsed,  when  Sapor  embraced  a  reso- 
lution worthy  of  an  eastern  monarch,  who  believed  that  the 
elements,  themselves  were  subject  to  his  power.  At  the  stated 
reason  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  Armenia,  the  River 
Mygdonius,  which  divides  the  plain  and  the  city  of  Nisibis, 
forms,  like  the  Nile,**  an  inundation  over  the.  adjacent  country; 

>        '  -  _       ■ 

•  "  See  Julian.  Orai  I  p.  27,  Orat  ii  p.  62,  <&&,  xrith  the  Oommeutary 
of  Spapheim,  (p.  188 — 202,)  who  illtifitrates  the  tircamstaneea,  and 
asceitaiiis  the  time  of  th$  three  ai^es  of  Nisibis.  Their  dates  are 
likewise  examined  by  Tillemont,  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  668, 
671,  674.)  Something  is  added  from  Zosimus,  L  iil  p.  151^  and  the 
Alexandrine  Chronicle,  p.  290. 

^  Sallust  Fragment  Ixzziv.  edit  Brodses,  and  Plutarch  in  LucuU. 
torn,  iii  p.  184.  Nisibis  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houses:  the  marshy  lands  produpe  rice,  and  the  fertile  meadows^  as 
far  as  Mosul  and  the  Ti^^ris,  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages.    See  Niebuhr,  Voyages,  tom.  il  p.  800 — 809.  • 

'*  The  miracles  which  Theodoret  (1.  ii.  c.  ZO)  ascribes  to  St  James» 
Bisl^.np  of  'Edessa,  were  at  least  performed  in  a  worthy  cause,  the  dor 
fence  of  his  country.  He  appeared  on  the  walki  under  the  figure  of 
the  Boman  emperor,  and  sent  an  army  of  gnats  to  sting  the, trunks  pf 
the  elephants,  and  to  discomfit  the  host  of  the  new  Sennacherib. 

••  Julian.  Orat  I  p.  27.  Though  Niebuhr  (tom.  il  p.  807)  allows 
a  very  considerable  swell  to  the  Mygdonius,  oye^  which  he  saw  ii> 
Iwidge  of  twelve  arches:  it  is  difficult  however,  to  understand  this 
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3y  the  labor  of  the  Persians,  the  course  of  the  liver 
stopped  below  the  town,  and  the  waters  were  confined  on  everjr 
Bide  by  solid  mounds  of  earth.  On  this  artificial  lake,  a  fleet 
of  armed  vessels  filled  with  soldiers,  and  with  engines  which 
discharged  stones  of  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  advanced  in 
order  of*  battle,  and  engaged,  almost  upon  a  level,  the  troops 
which  defended  the  ramparts.*  The  irresistible  force  of  the 
waters  was  alternately  £atal  to  the  contending  parties,  till  at 
length  a  portion  of  the  walls,  unable  to  sustain  the  accumulated 
pressure,  gave  way  at  once,  and  exposed  an  ample  breach  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  The  Persians  were  instantly 
driven  to  the  assaidt,  and  the  fate  of  Niaibis  depended  on  the 
event  of  the  day.  The  heavy-armed  cavalry,  who  led  the 
van  of  a  deep  column,  were  embarrassed  in  the  mud,  and 
great  numbers  were  drowned  in  the  unseen  holes  which  had 
been  filled  by  the  rushing  waters.  The  elephants,  made  furi- 
ous by  their  wounds,  increased  the  disorder,  and  trampled 
down  thousands  of  the  Persian  archers.  The  Great  King, 
who,  from  an  exalted  throne,  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  his 
arms,  sounded,  with  reluctant  indignation,  the  signal  of  the 
retreat,  and  suspended  for  some  hours  the  prosecution  of  the 
attack.  But  the  vigilant  citizens  improved  the  opportunity  of 
the  night ;  and  the  return  of  day  discovered  a  new  wall  of  six 
feet  in  height,  rising  every  moment  to  fill  up  the  interval  of 
the  breach.  Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes, 
and  the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  Sapor  still 
pressed  the  reduction  of  Nisibis,  with  an  obstinate  firmness, 
which  could  have  yielded  only  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  against  a  formidable  invasion 
f  the  Massagetae.**^     Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  he  hastily 


parallel  of  a  trifling  rivulet  with  a  xnigbty  river.  There  are  many  cir- 
cumstances  obscure,  and  almost  muntelligtble,  in  the  description  of 
these  stupendous  water-works. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  L  ziii.  p.  11)  for  this  invasiou 
of  the  Massagetae,  which  b  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  series 
of  events  to  which  we  are  darkly  led  by  the  broken  Idstory  of 
Ainmianus. 

*  MacdonaM  Kinnier  observes  on  these  floating  batteries,  "As  the  eleva 
lion  of  place  is  ooosidarably  aboTe  the  level  of  the  conntry  in  its  immediato 
Ticinity;  and  the  Mygdonins  is  a  very  insignificant  stream,  it  is  difficult  to 
faubeine  how  this  work  coald  have  been  accomplished,  even  wit'i  tlie  won- 
jerral  lesooroes  whidi  the  king  nrast  have  had  at  his  disposal/'  Ctoograpli* 
kal  Memoir,  p.  262.— M. 
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feUnquished  the  siege,  and  marched  with- rapid  diligence  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  those  of  the  Oxos.  The  danger  and 
difficulties  of  the  Scythian  ^ar  engaged  him  soon  afterwards 
to  jconclude,  or  at  least  to  observe,  a  truce  with  the  Roman  em 
peror,  which  was  equally  grateful  to  both  princes ;  as  Constan- 
tius  himself  after  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  win  involved, 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  West,  in  a  dvil*  contest,  which  re- 
quired and  seemed  to  exceed  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  hia 
undivided  strength. 

After  the  partition'  of  the  empire,  three  years  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before  the  sons  of  Constantine  seemed  impatient  to 
convince  mankind  that  they  were  incapable  of  contenting 
themselves  with  the  dominions  which  they  were  unqualified  to 
govern.  The  eldest  of  those  princes  soon  complained,  that  he 
was  defrauded  of  his  just  proportion  of  the  spoils  of  their 
murdered  kinsmen ;  and  though  he  might  yield  to  the  supe- 
rior guilt  and  merit  of  Constantius,  he  exacted  from  Constans 
the  cession  of  the  African  provinces,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
rich  countries  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  his  brother 
had  acquired  by  the  death  of  Dalmatius.  The  want  of  sincer- 
ity, which  Constantine  experienced  in  a  tedious  and  fruitless 
negotiation,  exasperated  the  fierceness  of  his  temper ;  and  he 
eagerly  listened  to  those  &vorites,  who  suggested  to  him  that 
his  honor,  as  well  as  his  interest,  was  concerned  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  quarrel.  At  the  head  of  a  tumultuary  band, 
suited  for  rapine  rather  than  for  conquest,  he  suddenly  broke 
(nto  the  dominions  of  Constans,  by  the  way  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
*nd  the  country  round  Aquileia  felt  the  first  effects  of  his 
resentment  The  measures  of  Constans,  who  then  resided  in 
Dacia,  were  directed  with  more  prudence  and  ability.  On  the 
news  of  his  brother's  invasion,  he  detached  a  select  and  dis- 
ciplined body  of  his  Ulyrian  troops,  proposing  to  follow  them 
in  person,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  But  the  conduct 
of  his  lieutenants  soon  terminated  the  unnatural  contest  By 
the  artful  appearances  of  flight,  Constantine  was  betrayed  into 
an  ambuscade,  which  had  been  concealed  in  a  wood,  where 
the  rash  youth,  with  a  few  attendants,  was  surprised,  sur- 
rounded, and  slain.  His  body,  after  it  had  been  found  in  the 
obscure  stream  of  the  Alsa,  obtained  the  honors  oi  an  Impe- 
rial sepulchre;  but  his  provinces  transferred  their  alliance 
to  the  conqueror,  who,  refusing  to  admit  his  elder  brothei 
Constantius  to  any  share  in  these  new  acquisitions,  maintained 
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the  undisputed  possesfflon  of  more  than  two  thirds  oC  tlid 
Roman  empire."  - 

The  fate  of  Gonstans  himself  was  delayed  about  ten  yean 
longer,  and  the  rev^ge  of  his  brother's  death  was  reserved 
for  the  more  ignoble  hand  of  a  domestic  traitor.  The  per- 
nicious tendency  of  the  system  introduced  by  Constantine  was 
displayed  in  the  feeble  administration  of  his  sons ;  who^  by 
their  vices  and  weakness,  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  affections 
of  their  people.  The  pride  assumed  by  Oonstans,  from  the 
unmerited  success,  of  his  arms,  was  rendered  more  contempti<- 
ble  by  his  want  of  abilities  and  application.  His  fond  partiality 
towards  some  German  captives,  distinguished  only  by  the 
charms  of  youth,  was  an  object  of  scandal  to  the  people ;  ** 
and  Magnentius,  an  ambitious  soldier,  who  was  himsdf  of 
Barbarian  extraction,  was  encouraged  by  the  public  discontent 
to  assert  the  honor  of  the  Roman  name.'*  The  ^osen  bands 
of  Jovians  and  Herculians,  who  acknowledged  Magnentius  as 
their  leader,  maintained  the  most  respectable  and  important 
station  in  the  Imperial  camp.  The  friendship  of  Mareellinus, 
count  of  the  scared  largesses,  supplied  with  a  liberal  hand  the 
means  of.  .seduction.  The  soldiers  were  convinced  by  the 
most  specious  arguments,  that  the  republic  summoned  them  to 
break  the  bonds  of  hereditary  servitude ;  and,  by  the  choice  of 
an  active  and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward  the  same  virtues 
which  had  raised  the  ancestors  of  the  degenerate  Constana 
from  a  private  condition  to  the  throne  of  the  world.  As  soon 
as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  Mareellinus,  under 

**  The  causes  and  the  events  of  this  civil  war  are  related  with  much 
perplexity  and  contradiction.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Zonaraa  and  the 
younger  Victor.  The  monody  (ad.CaIcem  Eutrop  edit  Havercamp.) 
pronounced  on  the  death  of  Constantine,  might  have  been  very  instruc- 
tive ;  but  prudence  and  false  taste  engaged  the  orator  to  involve  him- 
self in  vague  declamation. 

'*  Quarum  (gentitm)  obsides  pretio  quaesitos  pueros  venustiores 
quod  cultius  habuerat  libidine  hujusmodi  arsisse  pro  eerto  habetur. 
Had  not  the  depraved  taste  of  Oonstans  been  publicly  avowed,  the 
elder  Victor,  who  held  a  considerable  office  in  his  brothei^s  reign, 
would  not  have  asserted  it  in  such  positive  terms. 

"^^  Julian.  Orat  l  and  il  Zosim.  L  iip.  134.  Victor  in  Epitome. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Magnentius  was  bom  in  one  of  those 
Barbarian  colonies  which  Constantius  Chlorus  had  established  in  Qaul, 
(see.  tluB  History,  voL  L  p.  414^)  His  behavior  may  remind  usi  of  the 
patriot  earl  of  Leicester,  the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  wbo'ooold 
persuade  the  good  people  of  England,  that  he,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
nad  taken  arms  to  deliver  them  from  foreign  favoritea 
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Hie  pretence  of  celebrating  his  son's  bhrtbday,  gave  a  spleiH 
•did  entertainment  to  tbe  Ulustrious^nd  honorable  persons  of 
the  court  of  Gaul,  which  then  resided  in  tbe  city  of  Autun. 
The  intemperance  of  the  feast  was  artftilly  protracted  till  a 
very  late  hour  of  the  night ;  and  the  unsuspecting  guests  were 
tempted  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  dangerous  and  guilty  free^ 
dom  of  conversation.  On  a  sudden  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  Magnentius,  who  had  retired  for  a  few  momenta, 
returned  into  the  apartment,  invested  with  thediaidem  and 
purple.  The  conspirators  instantly  saluted  him  with  the  titles 
of  Augustus  and  Emperor.  The  suiprise,  tbe  terror,  the 
intoxication,  the  ambitious  hopes,  and  the  mutual  ignorance  of 
the  rest  of  tbe  assembly,  prompted  them  to  join  their  voices  to 
the  general  acclamation.  The  guards  hastened  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity ;  the  gates  of  the  tovm  were  shut ;  and  before 
the  dawn  of  day,  Magnentius  became  master  of  tbe  troops 
and  treasure  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Autun.  By  his  secrecy 
and  diligence  he  entertained  some  hopes  of  surprising  tbe 
person  c?  Oonstans,  who  was  pursuing  in  the  adjacent  forest 
his  favorite  amusement  of  hunting,  or  perhaps  some  pleasures 
of  a  more  private  and  criminal  nature.  The  rapid  progress 
of  &me  allowed  him,  however,  an  instant  for  flight,  though 
the  desertion  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  resistance.  Before  he  could  reach  a  seaport  in 
Spain,  where  he  intended  to  embark,  he  was  overtaken  near 
Helena,"  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  a  party  of  light 
cavalry,  whose  chief,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  a  temple, 
executed  his  commission  by  tbe  murder  of  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine." 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Constans  had  decided  this  easy  but 
important  revolution,  tbe  example  of  tbe  court  of  Autun  was 
imitated  by  tbe  provinces  of  the  West.  The  authority  of 
Magnentius  was  acknowledged  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  two  great  prsefectures  of  Gaul  and  Italy ;  and  the  usurper 

^^  This  aacient  city  had  once  flourished  under  the  name  of  Illiberis 
(Pompomus  Mela,  il  6.)  The  muoificenoe  of  Constantine  gave  it  new 
Bplenoor,  and  his  mother's  name.  Helena  (it  is  still  called  Elne)  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  long  afterwards  transferred  his  resi- 
dence to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  modern  Rousillcm.  See  D'AnviUe, 
Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  880.  Longuerue,  Description  do  la 
£ranoc,  p.  22S,  and  the  Marca  Hispanica,  L I  c.  2. 
.  ^'  Zo^us,  Lil  p.  1]9;  120.  Zonaraa,  torn.  iL  L  xiiL  p.  13,  and  ilM 
Abbreviators 
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prepared,  by  ev^ry  act  of  oppression,  to  collect  a  treasure, 
which  might  discharge  the  obligation  of  an  immense  donative, 
and  supply  the  expenses  of  a  civil  war.  The  martial  countries 
of  Illyricnm,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extremity  of  Greece, 
had  long  obeyed  the  government  of  Yetranio,  an  aged  gen- 
eral, beloved  for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  who  nad 
acquired  some  reputation  by  his  experience  and  services  in 
war/'  Attached  by  habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gratitude,  to  the 
house  of  Constantine,  he  immediately  gave  the  strongest 
assurances  to  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  late  master,  that 
he  would  expose,  with  unshaken  fidelity,  his  person  and  his 
troops,  to  inflict  a  jost  revenge  on  the  traitors  of  GauL  .  But 
the  legions  of  Vetranio  were  seduced,  ratiber  than  provoked, 
by  the  example  of  rebellion ;  their  leader  soon  betrayed  a 
want  of  firmness,  or  a  want  of  sincerity;  and  his  ambition 
derived  a  specious  pretence  from  the  approbation  of  the  prin- 
cess Oonstantana.  That  cruel  and  aspiring  woman,  who  had 
obtained  from  the  great  Constantine,  her  rather,  the  rank  of 
Augusta,  placed  the  diadem  with  her  own  hands  on  the  head 
of  the  Ulyrian  general ;  and  seemed  to  expect  from  his  victory 
the  accomplishment  of  those  unbounded  hopes,  of  which  she 
had  been  disappointed  by  the  death  of  her  husband  Hanni- 
balianus.  Perhaps  it  was  without  the  consent  of  Constantina, 
that  the  new  emperor  formed  a  necessary,  though  dishonorable, 
alliance  with  the  usurper  of  the  West,  whose  purple  was  so 
recently  stained  with  her  brother's  blood.^* 

The  intelligence  of  these  important  events,  which  so  deeply 
iffected  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  Imperial  house,  recalled 
the  arms  of  Constantius  from  the  inglorious  prosecution  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  recommended  the  care  of  the  East  to  his 
lieutenants,  and  afterwards  to  his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he 
raised  from  a  prison  to  a  throne ;  and  marched  towards  Eu- 
rope,  with  a  mind  agitated  by  the  conflict  of  hope  and  fear, 
of  grief  and  indignation.  On  his  arrival  at  Heraclea  in 
Thrace,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of 

^*  Eutropiqs  (z.  10)  describes  Yetramo  with  more  temper,  and  prob- 
ably with  more  truth,  than  either  of  the  two  Yictors.  Yetranio  was 
bom  of  obecvire  parents  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Mnsia ;  and  so  mudi 
had  his  educatioa  been  neglected,  that,  after  his  elevation,  he  studied 
the  alphabet 

^*  The  doubtful,  fluctuating  conduct  of  Yetranio  is  described  by 
fnfian  in  his  first  oration,  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanheim,  who 
discciss  » the  sitoation  an^  behavior  of  Constantina. 
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Hagnentius  and  Yetranio.    The  first  author  of  the  conspiracy 
Maroellinus,  who  in  some  measure  had  bestowed  the  purpk 
OB  his  new  master,  boldlj  accepted  this  dangerous  commia- 
sion ;  and  his  three  colleagues  were  selected  from-  the  illtis* 
trioua  personages  of  the  state  and  armj.      These  deputi^ 
were  instructed  to  soothe  the  resentment,  and  to  alarm  the 
fears,  of  Constantius.    They  were  empowered  to  offer  him  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  western  princes,  to  cement  their 
union  by  a  double  marriage ;  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter 
of  Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  himself  with  the  ambitious 
Constantina;  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  treaty  the  preemi- 
nence of  rank,  which. miffht  justly  be  claimed  by  the  emperor 
of  the  East     Should  pnde  and  mistaken  piety  urge  hiin  to 
refuse  these  equitable  conditions,. the  ambassadors  were  ordered 
to  expatiate  on  the  inevitable  ruin  which^must  attend  his  rash- 
ness, if  he  ventured  to  provoke  the  sovereigns  of  the  West  to 
exert  their  superior  strength ;  and  to  employ  against  him  that 
valor,  those  abilities,  and  those  legions,  to  which  the  house  of 
Constantine  had  been  indebted  for  so  many  triumphs.     Such 
propositions  and  such  arguments  appeared  to  deserve  the  most 
serious  attention ;  the  answer  of  Constantius  was  deferred  till 
the  next  day ;  and  as  he  had  reflected  on  the  importance  of 
justifying  a  civil  war  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  he  thus 
addressed  his  council,  who  listened  with  real  or  affected  cre- 
dulity :   "  Last  night,'*  said  he,  "  after  I  retired  to  rest,  th« 
shade  of  the  great  Constantine,  embracing  the  corpse  of  my 
murdered  brother,  rose  before  my  eyes ;  his  well-known  voice 
awakened  me  to.  revenge,  forbade  me  to  despair  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  assured  me.  of  the  success  and  immortal  glory  which 
would  crown  the  justice  of  my  arms."    The  authority  of  such 
a  vision,  or  rather  of  the  prince  who  alleged  it,  silenced  every 
doubt,  and  excluded  all  negotiation*    The  ignominious  term? 
of  peace  were  rejected  with  disdain.    One  of  the  ambassadors 
of  the  tyrant  was  dismissed  with  the  haughty  answer  of  Con- 
stantius; his  colleagues,  as  unworthy  of  the  privileges  of  thff 
law  of  nations,  were  put  in  irons ;  and  the  contending  powers 
prepared  to  wage  an  implacable  war.'* 

Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such  perhaps  was  ijie  duty,  of 
the  brother  of  Constans  towards  the  perfidious  usurper  of  Gaul. 
The  situation  and  character  of  Vetranio  admitted  of  milder' 
measures ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Eastern  emperor  was  directed 

**  Bee  Peter  tke  Patridao,  in  tho  E^cerpta^X^egationein  p.  it. 
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to  disunite  his  nntt^onists,  aod  to  separate  the  forces  of  Illyri* 
cum  from  the  cause  of  rebellion.  It  was  an  easy  tiask  to 
deceite  iha  frankness  and  simplicity  of  Yetranio,  who,  fluctu- 
ating some  time  between  the  opposite  views  of  honor  and 
interest,  displayed  to  the  world  the  insincerity  of  his  temper, 
and  was  insensibly  engaged  in  the  snares  of  an  artful  negotia^ 
tion«  Constantius  acknowledged  him  as  a  legitimate  and  equal 
colleague  in  the  empire,  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce 
his  disgraceful  alliance  with  Magnentius,  and  appoint  a  place 
of  interview  on  the  frontiers  of  their  respective  provinces ; 
where  they  might  pledge  their  friendslup  by  mutual  vows  of 
fidelity,  and  regulate  by  common  consent  the  future  operations 
of  the  civil  war.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Vetranio 
advanced  to  the  dty  of  Sardica,*'  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou 
sand  horse,  and  of  a  m^re  numerous  body  of  infantry ;  a  power 
so  fax  superior  to  the  forces  of  Constantius,  that  the  Illyrian 
emperor  appeared  to  command  the  life  and  fortunes  of  his 
rival,  who^  depending  on  the  success  of  his  private^  negotia- 
tions, had  seduced  the  troops,  and  undermined  the  throne,  of 
Vetranio.  The  chiefe,  who  had  secretly  embraced  the.  party 
of  Constantius,  prepared  in  his  favor  a  public  spectacle,  calcu- 
lated to  discover  and.  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude.^^ 
The  united  armies  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  a  large 
plain  near  the  city.  In  the  centre,  according  to  the  rules  of 
ancient  discipline,  a  military  tribunal,  or  rather  scaffold,  was 
erected,  from  whence  the  emperors  were  accastomed,  on 
solemn  and  important  occasions,  to  harangue  the  troops.  The 
well-ordered  ranks  of  Eomans  and  Barbarians,  with  drawn 
swords,  or  with  erected  spears,  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
the  cohorts  of  infiantry,  distinguished,  by  the  variety  of  iheit 
arms  and  ensigns,  formed  an  immense  circle  round  the  tribu- 
nal; and  the  attentive  silence  which  they  preserved  was 
sometimes  interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  clamor  or  of  applause 
In  the  presence  of  this  formidable  assembly,  the  two  emperors 
were  called  upon  to  explain  the  situation  of  public  aSairs: 
the  precedency  of  rank  was  yielded  to  the  royal   birth  of 

m  -  .     -       ■  .         ^ 

T*  Zonaras,  torn,  il  L  xiil  p.  16.  The  positioa  of  Sardica,  near  the 
modem  eitj  of  Sophia,  appears  better  Buited  t6  this  interview  than  the 
aituatioa  of  either  Kaissus  or  Sinmum,  where  it  is  placed  by  Jerom, 
(!ik>crate8,  and  Sozomea 

*'  See  the  two  flrst  orations  of  Julian,  partinularl^r  p.  SI  \  and  Zosi- 
fltns,!  ii  p.  122.  The  distinct  narrative  of  the  mstorian .  serves  In 
iOnstftrtie  me  <fiffase  but  vague  descriptions  of  the  orator. 
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Constantitis ;  and  though  he  was  indifferenily  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  rhetoric,  he  acquitted  himself,^  under  these  difficult  drcum- 
stances,  with  firmness,  dexterity,  and  eloquence.  The  first 
part  of  his  oration  seemed  to  be  pointed  only  against  the 
tyrant  of  Gaul ;  but  while  he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel 
murder  of  Constans,  he  insinijated,  that  none,  except  a  brother, 
could  claim  a  right  to  the  succession  of  his  brother.  He  dis- 
played, with  some  complacency,  the  glories  of  his  Imperial 
race ;  and  recalled  /o  the  memory  of  the  troops  the  valor,  the 
triumphs,  the  liberality  of  the  great  Constantine,  to  whose  sons 
they  had  engaged  their  allegiance  by  an  oath  of  fidelity, 
which  the  ingratitude  of  his  most  favored  servants  had  tempted 
them  to  violate.  The  officers,  who  surrounded  the  tribunal, 
and  were  instructed  to  act  their  part  in  this  extraordinary 
scene,  confessed  the  irresistible  power  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence, by  saluting  the  emperor  Constantius  as  their  lawful 
sovereign.  The  contagion  of  loyalty  and  repentance  was 
communicated  from  rank  to  rank ;  till  the  plain  of  Sardica 
resounded  with  the  universal  acclamation  of  "Away  with 
these  upstart  usurpers !  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  son  of 
Constantine  I  Under  his  banners  alone  we  will  fight  and  con- 
quer." The  shout  of  thousands,  their  menacing  gestures, 
the  fierce  clashing  of  their  arms,  astonished  and  subdued  the 
courage  of  Vetranio,  who  stood,  amidst  the  defection  of  his 
followers,  in  anxious  and  silent  suspense.  Instead  of  em- 
bracing the  last  refuge  of  generous  despair,  he  tamely  sub- 
mitted to  his  fate ;  and  taking  the  diadem  &om  his  head,  in 
the  view  of  both  armies  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  con- 
queror. Constantius  used  his  victory  with  prudence  and 
moderation ;  and  raising  from  the  ground  the  aged  suppliant, 
whom  he  affected  to  style  by  the  endearing  name  of  Father, 
ne  gave  him  his  hand  to  descend  from  the  throne.  The  city 
of  Prusa  was  assigned  for  the  exile  or  retirement  of  the  abdi- 
cated monarch,  who  lived  six  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  affluence.  He  often  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  Constantius,  and,  with  a  very  amiable  simplicity, 
advised  his  benefactor  to  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  and 
to  seek  for  content  (where  alone  it  could  be  found)  in  the 
peaceful  obscurity  of  a  private  condition.^' 

"  TheyouDgerYiGtor  assigns  to  his  exile  the  emphatical  appellft- 
Clon  of  **  Yoluptarium  otium.^'  Socrates  (I.  il  c.  28)  is  the  voncner  liar 
ft»  correspondence  vriih  the  emperor,  which  would  seem  to  pitovetiial 
Vatranio  was,  indeed,  prope  ad  stultltiam  simplicissimiis. 
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The  behavior  of  Coiistantii23  on  this  memorable  ooconoB 
was  celebrated  with  some  appearance  of  justice ;  and  his  coor* 
tiers  compared  the  studied  orations  which  a  Po'icles  or  a 
Demeosthenes  addressed  to  the  popuhce  of  Athens,  with  the 
victorious  eloquence  which  had  persuaded  aiP  armed  multitude 
to  desert  and  depose  the  object  of  their  partial .  choice.^  The 
i^prdaching  contest  with  Mdgnentius  was  of  a  more  serious 
and  bloodj  kind.  The  tyrant  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to 
encounter  Constanl^us,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  com* 
loosed  4ii  Qaah  and  Spaniards,  of  Franks  and  Saxons ;  of 
lioee  provincials  who  supplied  the  strei^th  of  the  legions,  and 
)f  tl^ose  barbarians  who  were  dreaded  as  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  repubHc  The  fertile  plains"^  of  the  Lower 
Pannonia,  between  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube,  pre- 
sented a  spacious  theatre ;  and  the  operations  of  the  dvil  war 
were  protracted  during  the  summer  months  by  the  skill  or 
timidity  of  the  combatants;'^  Constantius  had  dedafed  his 
intention  of  deciding  the  quarrel  in  the  fields  of  Cibaiis,  a 
name  that  would  animate  his  tioops  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  victory,  whadi,  on  the  same  auspicious  ground,  had  been 
obtained  by  the  arms  of  his  father  Oonstantine.  Yet  by  the 
impregnable  fortifications  with  which  the  emperor  encompassed 
his  camp,  he  appeared  to  decline,  rather  than  to  invite,  a  gen 
eral  engagement.  It  was  the  object  of  Magnentius  to  tempt 
or  to  compel  his  adversary  to  relinquish  this  advantageous 
position ;  and  he  ^nployed,  with  that  view,  the  various  mardies, 
evolutions,  and  stratagems,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war  could  suggest  to  an  experienced  officer.  He  carried  by 
assault  the  important  town  of  Siscia ;  made  an  attack  on  the 


Tt 


Eum  Constantius facundiae  vi  dejectum  Imperio  in  pri- 
vatum otium  removit  Quse  gloria  post  natum  Imperimn  soli  proces- 
8tt  eloqmo  clementiique,  <fec.  Aurenus  Victor,  Julian,  and  Themistiu$ 
(Orat  lii  and  iv.)  adorn  this  exploit  with  all  iiie  artifidal  and  gKa&j 
coloring  of  their  rhetoric. 

^  Busbequius  (p.  112)  traversed  the  Lower  Hungary  and  Scbavonia 
at  a  time  when  thev  were  reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  by  the  recipro- 
cal hostilities  of  the  Turks  and  Christians.  Tet  he  mentions  with 
admiration  the  unconquerable  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  observes  that 
the  height  of  the  grass  was  sofficient  to  conceal  a  loaded  wagon  ft'om 
his  sight.    See  lilrowise  Browne's  Travels,  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol 

^^  Zosmius  gives  a  very  large  account  of  the  war,  and  the  negotia 
ticm,  (L  il  p.  123 — ISO.)  But  as  he  neither  shows  himself  a'  soldier 
nor  a  politician,  his.  narrative  must  be  weighed  with  attention,  and  ra- 
eeived  with  caution. 

Vol.  II.— T 
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eitj  of  Sirmium,  wkich  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  Imperial  camp ; 
attempted  to  force  a  passage  over  the  Save  into  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Illjricum  ;  and  cut  in  pieces  a  numerous  detach- 
ment, which  he  had  allured  into  the  narrow  passes  of  Adarne. 
During  the  greaeter  part  of  the  summer,  the  tyrant  of  Gaul 
showed  lumself  master  of  the  field.  The  troops  of  Constan* 
tius  were  harassed  and  dispirited ;  his  reputation  declined  in 
the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  his  pride  condescended  to  solicit  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  would  have  resigned  to  the  assassin  of 
Gonstans  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps. 
These  oflfers  were  enforced  by  the  eloquence  of  Philip  the 
Imperial  ambassador ;  and  the  council  as  well  as  the  army 
of  Magnentius  were  disposed  to  accept  them.  But  the  haughty 
usurper,  careless  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  gave 
<Nrders  that  Philip  should  be  detained  as  a  captive,  or,  at  least, 
as  a  hostage ;  while  he  despatched  an  officer  to  reproach  Con- 
stantiuB  with  the  weakness  of  his  reign,  and  to  insult  him  by 
the  promise  of  a  pardon  if  he  woidd  instantly  abdicate  the 
purple.  ^  That  he  should  confide  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
and  the  protection  of  an  avenging  Deity,"  was  the  only  answer 
which  honor  permitted  the  emperor  to  return.  But  he  was  so 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  that  he  no  longer 
dared  to  retaliate  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  his 
representative.  The  negotiation  of  Philip  was  not,  however, 
ineffectual,  since  he  determined  Sylvanus  the  Frank,  a  general 
of  merit  and  reputation,  to  desert  with  a  considerable  body  of 
cavabry,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Mursa. 

The  city  of  Mursa,  or  Essek,  celebrated  in  modem  times 
for  a  bridge  of  boats,  five  miles  in  length,  over  the  River  Drave, 
and  the  adjacent  morasses,**  has  been  always  considered  as  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  wars  of  Hungary.  Magnentius, 
directing  his  march  towards  Mursa,  set  fire  to  the  gates,  and, 
by  a  sudden  assault,  had  almost  scaled  the  walls  of  the  town. 
The  vigilance  of  the  garrison  extinguished  the  fiames ;  the  ap« 
proach  of  Constantius  left  him  no  time  to  continue  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  siege ;  and  the  emperor  soon  removed  the  only 
obstacle  that  could  embarrass  his  motions,  by  forcing  a  body 
of  troops  which  had  taken  post  in  an  adjoining  amphitheatre, 

*'  This  remarkable  bridge,  which  is  flanked  with  towers,  and  sup- 
ported on  large  wooden  pues,  was  constructed  A.  D.  1666,  by  Sultao 
Boliman,  to  facilitate  the  march  of  his  armies  into  Hungary.  See 
Blmwiie's  TraTeU,  and  Boacfaing^s  System  of  Geography,  rol.  ii 
p.  90. 
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The  field  of  battle  round  Marsa  was  a  naked  and  level  plain : 
on  this  ground  the  army  of  Constantius  formed,  mth  the  Drave 
on  their  right ;  while  their  left,  either  from  the  nature  of  their 
disposition,  or  from  the  superiority  of  their  oavalry,  extended 
fur  beyond  the  right  flank  of  Magnentius.**  The  troops  on 
both  sides  remained  under  arms,  in  anxious  expectation,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  morning ;  and  the  son  of  CcHistantine, 
after  anioouiting  his  soldiers  by  an  eloquent  speech,  retired  into 
a  church  at  some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  com- 
mitted tc  his  generals  the  conduct  of  this  decisive  day.*^  Thev 
deserved'  his  confidence  by  the  valor  and  military  skill  which 
they  exerted.  They  wisely  began  the  action  upon  the  left ; 
and  advancing  their  whole  wing  of  cavalry  in  an  oblique  line, 
they  suddenly  wheeled  it  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  unprepared  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge. 
But  the  Romans  of  the  West  soon  rallied,  by  the  habits  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  supported  the  renown 
01  their  national  bravery.  The  engagement  soon  became 
general;  was  maintained  with  various  and  singular  turns  of 
fortune ;  and  scarcely  ended  with  the  darkness  of  the  night 
The  signal  victory  which  Constantius  obtained  is  attributed  to 
the  arms  of  his  cavalry.  His  cuirassiers  are  described  as  so 
many  massy  statues  of  steel,  glittering  with  their  scaly  armor, 
and  breaking  with  their  ponderous  lances  the  firm  array  of  the 
Gallic  legions.  As  soon  as  the  legions  gave  way,  the  lighter 
and  more  active  squadrons  of  the  second  line  rode  sword  in 
hand  into  the  intervals,  and  completed  the  disorder.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  huge  bodies  of  the  Germans  were  exposed 
almost  naked  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Oriental  archers;  and 
whole  troops  of  those  Barbarians  were  urged  by  anguish  and 
despair  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  broad  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Drave.'*    The  number  of  the  slain  was  com- 

**  This  position,  and  the  Bubsequent  evolutions,  are  dearly,  thougb 
coneiselv,  described  by  Julian,  Orat  L  ip.  36. 

^  SmpiciuB  Severus,  L  iL  p.  405.  The  emperor  passed  the  day  ia 
prayer  with  YiJeDS,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  who  gained  liis  oon- 
ndence  by  announdng  the  success  of  the  battle.  M.  de  Tillemont 
(Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  1110)  very  properly  remarks  the 
silence  of  Julian  with  regard  to  ire  personal  prowess  of  Oonstantius  in 
the  batUe  of  Mursa.  The  silence  of  flattery  is  sometimes  equal  to  the 
most  positive  and  authentic  evidence. 

'*  Julian.  Orat  i.  p.  S6,  87 ;  and  Orat  iL  p.  69,  60.  Zonaras,  torn 
iL  L  xiiL  p.  17.  Zobiiq^,  1.  il  p.  130 — 133.  The  last  of  these  cele- 
brates the  dexterity  of  the  archer  Menelaus,  who  could  discharge 
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puted  at  fifiy-four  thonsand  men,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  con* 
querors  was  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  vanquished ;  ** 
a  circumstance  which  proves  the  obstinacy  of  the  contest,  and 
justifies  the  observation  of  an  ancient  writer,  that  the  forces 
of  the  empire  were  consumed  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Mursa,  by 
the  loss  of  a  veteran  army,  sufficient  to  defend  the  ^ntaers, 
or  to  add  new  triumphs  to  the  glory  of  Rome  *^  Notwith- 
standing the  invectives  of  a  serrile  orator,  thereis  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  the  tyrant  deserted  his  own  Istandard  in 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement  He  seems  to  have  dis- 
played tlie  virtues  of  a  general  and  of  a  soldier  till » the  day 
was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  his  camp  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Magnentius  then  consulted  his  safety,  and  throwing 
away  the  Imperial  ornaments,  escaped  Vi(&  some  difficulty 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  light  horse.  Who  incessantly  followed 
his  rapid  flight  from  the  banks  of  ihe  Brave  to  the  foot  of  th^ 
Julian  Alps.** 

The  approach  of  winter  supplied  the  indolence  of  Constan 
tins  with  specious  reasons  for  deferring  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Magnentius  had  fixed  his  residence 
in  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  showed  a  seeming  resolution  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  mountains  and  morasses  which  for- 
tified the  confines  of  the  Venetian  province.  The  surprisal 
of  a  castle  in  the  Alps  by  the  secret  march  of  the  Imperialists, 
could  scarcely  have  determined  him  to  relinquish  the  possession 

three  arrows  at  the  same  time ;  an  advaolage  which,  accordiog  to  his 
apprehension  of  military  afiEairs,  materially  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  Constantius. 

**  Acoordii^  to  Zonaras,  Oonstantias,  out  of  80,000  men,  lost  30,000 ; 
and  Magnentius  lost  24,000  out  of  86,000.  The  other  articks  of  this 
account  seem  probable  and  authentic,  but  the  numbers  of  the  tyrant's 
army  must  have  been  mistaken,  either  by  the  author  or  his  tran- 
scribers. Magnentius  had  collected  the  whole  force  of  the  West,  Ro- 
mans and  Barbarians,  into  one  formidable  body,  which  cannot  feurly  be 
estimated  at  less  than  100,000  mea    Julian.  Orat  l  p.  34,  85. 

®^  Ingentes  R.  I.  vires  e&  dimicatione  ooosumpts  sunt^  ad  quselibet 
bella  externa  idoneas,  qu89  multum  triumphorum  possent  securita- 
tisque  conferre.  Eutropius,  z.  18.  The  younger  Victor  expresses 
himself  to  the  sama  efifect 

®^  On  this  occasion,  we  must  prefer  the  unsuspected  testimony  of 
£osimus  and  Zonoras  to  the  flattering  assertions  of  Julian.  The 
founger  Victor  paints  the  character  of  Magnentius  in  a  sing^ular  light : 
^  Sermoois  acer,  animi  tumidi,  et  immodice  timidus;  artifex  tamen  ad 
occultandam  audacise  specie  formidinem.*'  Is  it  most  likely  that  in 
the  battle  of  Mursa  hia  behavior  was  governedTby  nature  or  by  art  ?  I 
ilioiil^  incline  for  the  latter. 
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of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations  of  the  people  had  supported  the 
cause  of  their  tyrant.*'     But  the  memory   of  the  crueltiei 
exercised  by  his  ministers,  after  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of 
Nepotian,  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  horror  and  resentment 
on  the  minds  of  the  Romans.    That  rash  youth,  the  son  of  the 
princess  Eutropia,  and  the  nephew  of  Gonstantlne,  had  seen 
with  indignation  the  sceptre  of  the  West  usurped  by  a  perfidi- 
ous barbarian.     Arming  a  desperate  troop  of  slaves  and  glad*- 
iators,  he  overpowered  the  feeble   guard  of   the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  Rome,  received  the  homage  of  the  senate,  and 
assuming  the  title  of  Augustus,  precariously  reigned  during  a 
tumult  of  twenty-eight  days.    The  march  of  some  regular 
forces  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  hopes :   the  rebellion  was 
extinguished  in  the  blood  of  Nepptian,  of  his  mother  Eutropia^ 
and  of  his  adherents ;  and  the  proscription  was  extended  to  all 
who  had  contracted  a  £6ital  alliance  with  the  name  and  family 
of  Constantine.**     But  as  soon  as  Oonstantius,  after  the  battle 
of  Mursa,  became  master  of  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  a  band 
of  noble  exiles,  who  had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  in  some 
harbor  of  the  Adriatic,  sought  protection  and  revenge  in  his 
victorious  camp.     By  their  secret  intelligence  with  their  coun- 
trymen, Rome  and  the  Italian  cities  were  persuaded  to  display 
the  banners  of  Oonstantius  on  their  walls.    The  grateful  vet^ 
erans,  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  signalized  their 
gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  son.    The  cavalry,  the  legions, 
and  the  auxiliaries  of  Italy,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Oonstantius ;  and  the  usurper,  alarmed  by  the  general 
desertion,  was  compelled,  with   the  remains  of  his  faithful 
iroopsy  to  retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul. 
The  detachments,  however,  which  were  ordered  either  to  pres& 
or  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Magnentius,  conducted  themselves 
with  the  usual  imprudence  of  success ;   and  allowed  him,  in 
the  plains  of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  his  pur- 

**  Julian.  Oral  L  p.  88,  89.  Ic  tbat  place,  however,  as  well  as  in 
Oration  il  p.  97,  he  insinuates  the  general  disposition  of  the  senate,  the 
people,  and  the  soldiers  of  Italy,  towards  the  party  of  the  emperor. 

•"  The  elder  Victor  describes,  in  a  pathetic  manner,  the  miserable 
condition  of  Rome :  "  Oujus  stolidum  ingenium  adeo  P.  R.  patribusque 
ezitio  fuit,  uti  passim  domus,  fora,  vise,  templaque,  croore,  cadaveri- 
busqne  opplerentur  bustorum  modo/'  Athanasius  (torn.  L  p.  677^ 
deplores  the  fate  of  several  illustrious  victims,  and  Julian  (Orat.  ii 
p  58)  execrates  the  cruelty  of  Marcellinus,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Uui 
Doose  of  Conntantine. 
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Buers,  and  of  gratifying  his  despair  by  the  carnage  of  a  uselesi 
victory.'* 

The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  reduced,  by  repeate<l  mis 
fortunes,  to  sue,  and  to  sue  in  vain,  for  peace.  He  first 
despatched  a  senator,  in  whose  abilities  he  confided,  and  after 
wanis  several  bishops,  whose  holy  character  might  obtfdn  » 
more  favorable  audience,  with  the  offer  of  resigning  the  pu^ 
pie,  and  the  promise  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  emperor.  But  Constantius,  though  he  granted 
fair  terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  all  who  abandoned 
the  standard  of  rebellion,"  avowed  his  inflexible  resolution  to 
inflict  a  just  punishment  on  the  crimes  of  an  assassin,  whom 
ho  prepared  to  overwhelm  on  every  side  by  the  effort  of  his 
victorious  arms.  An  Imperial  fleet  acquired  the  easy  pos- 
session of  Africa  and  Spain,  confirmed  the  wavering  &ith  of 
the  Moorish  nations,  and  landed  a  considerable  force,  which 
passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced  towards  Lyons,  the  last 
and  fatal  station  of  Magnentius.*'  The  temper  of  the  tyrant, 
which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency,  was  urged  by  distress 
to  exercise  every  act  of  oppression  which  could  extort  an  im- 
mediate supply  from  the  cities  of  G^ul.'*  Their  patience  was 
at  length  exhausted ;  and  Treves,  the  seat  of  Praetorian  govern- 
ment, gave  the  signal  of  revolt,  by  shutting  her  gates  against 
Decentius,  who  had  been  raised  by  his  brother  to  the  rank 
either  of  Caesar  or  of  Augustus."  From  Treves,  Decentius 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  army  of  Germans,  whom  the  pernicious  arts  of  Con- 
stantius had  introduced  into  the  civil  dissensions  of  Rome.** 

'*  Zofiim.  L  il  p.  183.  Victor  in  Epitome.  The  panegyrists  of  Oon- 
BtaDtiuB,  with  their  usual  candor,  forget  to  mention  this  accidental  de- 
feat f 

**  2k)Daras,  torn,  il  L  xiii.  p.  17.  Julinn,  in  several  places  of  the  two 
orations,  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Constantius  to  the  rebels. 

"  Zoeim.  1.  il  p.  138.    Julian.  Orat.  L  p.  40,  il  p.  '74 

'*  Ammian.  xy.  6.  Zosim.  L  il  p.  128.  Julian,  who  (Orat  I  p.  40) 
inveighs  against  the  cruel  effects  of  the  tjrant^s  despair,  mentions 
(Orat.  I  p.  84)  the  oppressive  edicts  which  were  dictatea  by  his  neces- 
sities, or  by  his  avarice.  His  subjects  were  compelled  to  purchase  the 
Imperial  aemesnes ;  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  species  of  property, 
which,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  might  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  treason- 
Bble  usurpation. 

'*  The  medals  of  Magnentius  celebrate  the  yictories  of  the  two  Ant 
gusti,  and  of  the  CaBsar.  The  Caesar  was  anotlier  brother,  named  De- 
liilerius.    See  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  767. 

••  Julian.  Orat  I  p.  40,  il  p.  74;  with  Spanhcim,  p.  268.     Hif 
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[b  the  mean  time,  the  Imperial  troops  forced  the  passages  of 
the  Cottian  Alps,  and  in  the  bloody  combat  of  Mount  Seleocua 
irrevocably  fixed  the  title  of  rebeLa  on  the  party  of  Magnen* 
tills.**  He  was  unable  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field ; 
the  fidelity  of  his  guards  was  corrupted ;  and  when  he  appeared 
m  public  to  animate  them  by  his  exhortations,  he  was  saluted 
with  a  unanimous  shout  of  ^  Long  liye  the  emperor  Goa« 
AtantiusP  The  tyrant,  who  perceiyed  that  they  were  pre^ 
paring  to  deserve  pardon  and  rewards  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
most  obnoxious  criminal,  prevented  their  design  by  &lling  on 
his  sword  ;  '*  a  death  more  easy  and  more  honorable  tlum  he 
could  hfDpe  to  obtain  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whose 
revenge  would  have  been  colored  with  the  specious  pretence 
of  justice  and  fraternal  piety.  The  example  of  suicide  was 
imitated  by  Decentius,  who  strangled  himself  on  the  news  of 
his  brother's  death.  The  author  of  the  conspiracy.  Marcel- 
linus,  had  long  since  disappeared  in  the  battle  of  Muzsa,**  and 
the  public  tranquillity  was  confirmed  by  tbe  execution  of  the 
survivibg  leaders  of  a  guilty  and  unsuccessful  faction.  A 
severe  inquisition  was  extended  over  all  who,  either  firom 

Commentary  illustrates  the  tranBactioiis  of  this  civil  war.  Mods 
Seleud  was  a  small  place  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Vaj^incmn,  or  Gap,  an  episcopal  dtf  of  Dauphind.  See  D'Anville, 
Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  464 ;  and  LoDgueme,  Description  de  la  France, 
p.  827 .♦ 

*^  Zosimns,  L  ii.  p.  184.  liban.  Orat  x.  p.  268,  269.  The  latter 
most  vehemently  arraigns  this  cruel  and  selfish  policy  of  Constan- 
tius. 

'>  Julian.  Orat  L  p.  40.  Zosimus,  L  ii.  p.  134.  Socrates,  L  il  c  S2. 
Sozomen,  L  iv.  c  7.  The  younger  Victor  describes  his  death  with 
some  horrid  circumstances:  Trausfosso  latere,  ut  erat  vast!  corpo- 
ris, vulnere  naribusque  et  ore  cruorem  effundens,  exspiravit.  If  we 
can  give  credit  to  Zonaras,  the  tyrant^  before  he  expired,  had  the 
pleasure  of  murdering,  with  his  own  hand,  his  mother  and  hu  brother 
besiderius. 

*'  Julian  (Orat.  i  p.  58,  69)  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether 
he  inflicted  on  himself  the  punishment  of  his  crimes,  whether  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Drave,  or  whether  he  was  carried  by  the  avenging 
demons  from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  destined  place  of  eternal  tor- 
tures. 

*  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  357,  ed.  Wess.)  places  Mous  Selencos 
fcwenty-fi>ar  miles  from  Yapinicom,  (Gap,)  and  twen^-six  from  Lucas,  (le 
Luc,)  on  the  road  to  Die,  (Dea  Vooontiorum.)  The  situation  answers  to 
Mont  Salmon,  a  little  place  on  the  ri^ht  of  the  small  river  Buech,  which  ftUi 
mto  the  Durance.  Bmnan  antiquities  have  been  found  ui  'ibi»  place.  0( 
Martin.    Note  to  Le  Beau,  ii.  47.— M. 
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dioioe  or  from  oMnpukion,  had  been  involved  in  the  cause  of 
rebellion.  Paul,  surnamed  Catena  from  his  superior  skill  in 
the  judicial  exevcise  of  t^nny,*  was  sent  to  explore  the  latent 
remains  of  the  oonspiraoy  in  the  remote  province  of  Britain. 
The  honest  indignation  expressed  by  Martin,  vioe-prsefect  of 
the  island,  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  guilt; 
and  tiiB  governor  was  urged  to  the  neoessity  of  turning  against 
his  breast  the  sword  with  which  he  had  been  provoked  to 
weund  the  Imperial  minister.  The  most  innocent  subjects  of 
the  West  were  exposed  to  exile  and  confesca^on,  to  death  and 
toHure ;  and  as  the  timid  are  always  cruel,  the  mind  of  Con* 
rtantins  was  macoesdble  to  merey." 


IM 


IM 


Ammian.  ziv.  6,  £sL  16. 


*  This  is  scarcely  correct,  nt  erat  in  compUcandis  neg^is  artifez  diraik 
csie  ei  Citeiui  iDditam  est  oognooieatiim.    Amm.  liar,  loa  cit — M» 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

COinBTANTICrS  SOLS  ElfPBROR. — ^EUSTATIONr  Aim  DEATH  OF  OAV 
UTS.— DANOSB  AND  BLBVATIOK  OV  JUIJAN. — BARMATIAS 
AND  PEBSIAN   WABS. — ^VICTORIES   OF  JULIAN  IN    OAUL. 

The  divided  provincea  of  the.  empii^  were  again  united  by 
the  victory  of  Oonstantius ;  but  as  that  feeble  prince  was  des- 
titute of  personal  merit,  either  in  peace  or  war;  as  he  feared 
his  genenus,  and  distrusted  his  ministers ;  the  triumph  of  his 
arms  served  only  to  establish  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  over  the 
Roman  world.  Those  unhappy  beings,  the  ancient  produc- 
tion of  Oriental  jealousy  and  despotism,^  were  introduced 
into  Greece  and  Kome  by  the  contagion  of  Asiatic  luxury.* 
Their  progress  was  rapid ;  and  the  eunuchs,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  had  been  abhorred,  as  the  monstrous  retinue  of 
an  Egyptian  queen,*  were  gradually  admitted  into  the  famihes 
of  matrons,  of  senators,  and  of  the  emperors  themselves.* 

^  AmmianiiB  (1.  xiv.  c  6)  tmpates  the  first  practice  of  castration  to 
the  cruel  isgeouity  of  Somiramffi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reined 
above  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Christ  Vke  use  of  eunuchs  is  of 
high  aatiquityj  both  in  Asia  and  Egypt  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
law  of  Ifoses,  Denteroo.  zzziii  1.  See  Goguet,  Origines  des  Loiz, 
Ac,  Part  L  L 1  e.  8. 

*  Eunudium  dizti  velle  te ; 

Quia  Bol»  utuntur  his  regpna»-— 

Terent  Eunuch,  act  i.  scene  2. 
This  play  is  translated  from  Meander,  and  the  original  must  have 
appeared  soon  after  the  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander. 
"  Miles. . .  ^spadonibus 

Servire  rugosis  potest 

Herat  Garm.  t.  9,  and  Dacier  ad  loc. 
By  the  word  ipado,  the  RoiAam  very  forcibly^  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  this  mutilated  eondition     The  Greek  appellation  of 
eunuchs,  which  insensibly  prevailed,  hadamflder  sound,  andamord 
ambiguous  sense. 

*  We  need  only  mention  Posides,  a  freedman  and  eunuch  of  Clau- 
dius, in  whose  favor  the  emperor  prostituted  some  of  the  most  hoa> 
fiaUe  rewards  of  military  valor.  See  Sueton.  in  Claudio,  e.  2ft 
Fo^des  employed  a  great  pMurt  of  his  wealth  in  building. 

Ut  Sdooo  vincebat  Oapitolia  Nostra 
Posioes. 

Juvenal.  Sat  ziv. 


1 
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Restrained  by  the  severe  edicts  of  Domitian  and  Nerva, 
cherished  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian,  reduced  to  an  humble 
station  by  the  prudence  of  Constantine,*  they  multiphed  in  the 
palaces  of  his  degenerate  sons,  and  insensibly  acquired  the 
knowledge,  and  at  length  the  direction,  of  the  secret  councils 
of  Constantius.  The  aversion  and  contempt  which  mankind 
had  so  uniformly  entertained  for  that  imperfect  species,  ap- 
pears to  have  degraded  their  character,  and  to  have  rendered 
them  almost  as  incapable  as  they  were  supposed  to  be,  of  con- 
ceiving any  generous  sentiment,  or  of  performing  any  worthy 
action/  But  the  eunu/Sis  were  skilled  m^the  arts  of  flattery 
and  intrigue;  and  they  alternately  governed  the  mind  of  Ooa« 
Btanlius  by  his  fears,  his  indolence,  and  his  vanity.*  Whilst 
he  viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  fiiir  appearance  of  public 
prosperity,  he  supinely  permitted  them  to  intercept  the  com- 
plaints of  the  injured  provinces,  to  aocumulate  immense  treas- 
ures by  the  sale  of  justice  and  of  honcws ;  to  disgrace  the  most 
important  dignities,  by  the  promotion  of  those  who  bad  pur- 
chased at  their  hands  the  powers  of  oppiessiiHi,'  and  to  gratify 

*  Castrari  mares  yetuit  SuetoD.  in  Domitiaa  e.  7.  See  DioD 
Cassius,  L  Ixvii  p.  1107,  L  Izviii  p.  1119. 

'  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  137,  in  which 
Lampridiufi,  whilst  he  praises  Alexander  Sevenis  and  Oonstantine 
for  restraining  the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs,  deplores  the  mischief 
which  they  occasioned  in  other  reigns.  Hue  aooedit'quod  eonuiehM 
nee  in  oonsiliis  nee  in  mimstoriis  habuit ;  qui  boU  prinfupes  perdont^ 
dum  eos  more  gentium  aut  regum  Persarum  volunt  vivere;  qui  a 
populo  etiam  amiclswimnm  semovent ;  qui  intemuntii  sunt,  aliud  quam 
respondetur,  referentes ;  daudentes  principem  suum,  et  agentes  ante 
omnia  ne  quid  sdat 

^  Xenonhon  (Cyropiedia,  L  viil  p.  540)  has  stated  the  specious  rea 
sons  whicn  engaged  Oyrus  to  intrqst  his  person  to  the  guard  of 
eunuchs.  He  luid  obeerved  in  animals,  that  although  the  practice  of 
castration  might  tame  their  ungovernable  fierceness,  it  aid  not,  di- 
minish their  strength  or  spirit;  and  he  persuaded  hunself^  Uiat  those 
who  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  human  kind,  would  be  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  person  o£  their  bene&ctor.  But  a  long  ex- 
perience has  contradictcKl  the  judginent  of  Cyrus.  Some  partroolar 
mstances  may  occur  of  eunuchs  distinguished  by  their  fideuty,  their 
valor,  and  their  abilities;  but  if  we  examine  the  general  history  of 
Pel  sia,  India,  and  China,  we  shall  find  that  the  power  of  the  eunuchs 
has  uniformly  marked  the  decline  and  £b11  of  every  dynasty, 

*  See  Anuniantis  Marcellinus,  L  xxL  c  16, 1.  xxii  a  4  The  whc^a 
tenor  of  his  impartial  history  serves  to  justify  the  invectives  of  Main- 
ertinus,  of  libsinius,  and  of  Julian  himself,  who  have  insulted  the  vices 
of  the  court  of  Constantius. 

*  Aurelius  Victor  censures  the  negligence  of  his  sovereign  in  choos* 
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their  resentment  against  the  few  independent  sjMritB,  wlio 
arrogantly  refused  to  solicit  the  protection  of  slaves.  Of  these 
filavea  the  most  distinguished  was  the  chamberlain  Eusebius^ 
who  ruled  the  monarch  and  the  palace  with  such  absolute 
sway,  that  Constantius,  according  to  the  sarcasm  oi  an  impar- 
tial historian,  possessed  some  credit  with  this  haughty  favorite.'* 
By  his  artful  suggestions,  the  emperor  was  persuaded  to^sub- 
fcribethe  condemnation  of  the.  unfortunate  Gallus,  and  to  add 
a  new  crime  to  the  Icmg  list  of  unnatural  murdera  whieh  poUuU 
the  han<»r  of  the  house  of  Clonstantine. 

When  the  two  niphews  of  Gonstantine,  Gallus  and  Jdlian, 
were  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  the  former  wi4  about 
twelve,  and  the  latter  about  six,  years  of  age ;  and,  as  the 
eldest  was. thought  to  be  of  a  sickly  constitution,  they  obtained 
with  the  less  difficulty  a  precarious  and  dependent  liib,  from 
the  affected  pity  of  Constantiua,  who  was  sensible  that  the 
«zecuti<Hi  of  these  helpless  orphans  would  have  been  esteemed* 
by  all  mankind,  an  act  of  the  most  deliberate  cruelty/^  * 
Difierent  cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia  were  assigned  for  the 
places  <^  their  exile  and  education ;  but  as  soon  as  their  grow* 
ing  years  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged  it* 
more  prudent  to  secure  those  unhappy  youths  in  &e  straig 
castle  of  Macellum,  near  Cassarea.  The  treatment  which  they 
experienced  duriog  a  six  years'  confineiDeiit,  was  partly  sU 
as  they  could .  h<^  from  a  careful  guardian,  and  partly  such 
as  they  uught  dread  fa«a  a  flospidous  tyrant"    Aeir  prison 

ing  the  goyemors  of  the  provinces,  and  the  generals  of  the  army,  and 
eooeludes  his  history  with  a  very  bdd  obMrvation,  as  it  is  much 
more  dangerous  nncfer  a  feeble  rettn  to  attack  the  ministers  than  the 
master  himselfl  **  Uti  vermn  abetuvam  brevi,  ut  Imperatore  ipso  da 
rius  ita  apparitorum  plerisque  masps  atrox  nihiV 

^*  Apud  quern  (si  vere  did  debeat)  multum  Constantius  potuit 
Anmuan.  L  xviil  d  4. 

^^  Gregory  yamanaten  (Qrai  iiL  p.  90)  r^roacbes  the  apostate  wHh 
his  ingrafitade  towards  Hark,  bishop  of  Arethnsa,  who  had  oqd- 
tributed  to  save  his  life ;  and  we  learn,  though  from  a  less  respectable 
Authority,  (Tillemont^  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  916,^  that  Julian 
was  concealed  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  churdi. 

^*  The  most  authentic  account  of  the  education  and  adventwes  of 
Julian  is  contained  in  the  epistle  or  manifesto  which  he  himself  ad4rc«8r 
ed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens.  Libanisis,  (Orat  Parentalis,) 
on  the  side  of  the  Pagans,  and  Socrates,  (L  iiL  c.  1,)  on  that  of  the 
duistians,  have  preserved  several  interesting  circumstances. 

*  GaUos  and  Jalion  were  not  sons  of  the  same  mother.  Their  ifUh^» 
Jnliiis  Ckmstantios,  had  had  Qa]his  hy  his  first  wife,  named  Gal]a»  Jonfe 
Was  the  son  of  Basiliaa,  whom  he  had  eqioased  in  a  second  marringa 
Tillemont  Hist  des  £mp.  Yin  d«  Constanda.  art.  3r~G. 
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was  an  aneient  palace,  the  leskLence  of  the  kings  of  Oappa- 
doda ;  the  situation  was  pleasant,  the  buildings  stately,  the 
endosore  spacious.  They  pursued  their  studies,  and  pradised 
their  exercises,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters ; 
and  the  numerous  household  appointed  to  attend,  or  rather  to 
guard,  the  nephews  of  Constantino,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
digdily  of  their  birth.  But  tkey  could  not  disguise  to  them- 
selres  that  they  were  deprived  of  fortune,  of  freedom,  and  of 
safety;  secluded  from  the  society  of  all  whom  they  could 
trust  or  esteem,  and  condemned  to  pass  their  melanchdy  hours 
mihe  company  of  dares,  devoted  to  the  (ftmmands  of  a  tyrant 
who  had  mready  injured  them  beyond  the  hope  of  reoonciliar 
tion.  At  length,  however,  the  emergenciea  of  the  state  com- 
pelled the  emperor,  or  rather  his  eunuchs,  to  invest  G^us,  in 
the  twenty-Mh  year  oi  his  age,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and 
to  cement  this  poiitieal  connection  by  his  marriage  with  the 
princess  Gonstaatinar  Afiier  a  formal  ii^tevview,  in  which  the 
two  princes  mutually  engaged  their  fiuth  never  to  midertake 
any  uiing  to  the  prejudice  of  each  other,  they  repaired  without 
delay  to  their  respective  stations.  Constantius  contiQued  his 
march  towards  the  West,  and  GaUu$  &Eed  his  restdence  at 
Antioch ;  from  whence^  with  a  delegated  author!^,  he  admin- 
istered the  five  great  dioceses  of  the  eastern  proemture.^-  In 
ihis  fortunate  chaqge,  the  new  Caesar  was  not  uamindftil  of 
his  brother  Julian,  who  obtained  the  hono9S4>f'hii  rapk,  the 
appearances  of  liberty,  and  the  restitution  of  an  ample  p^tri- 
monv." 

Tne  writers  the  most  indulgent  to  the  memory  of  Gallua, 
and  even  Julian  himself,  thou^  he  wished  to  cast  a  veil  ovet 
the  fbiilties  of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
*  Isesar  was  incapable  of  reigning.  Transported  from  a  prison 
to  a  throne,  he  possessed  neither  genius  nor  application^  nor 
docility  to  compensate  lor  the  watit  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence.   A  temper  naturally  morose  and  violent,  instead  of  being 

^*  For  the  promotion  of  Gallus,  see  Idatius,  Zosimus,  and  the  two 
Victors.  According  to  Fhilostorgios,  (1.  iy.  c  1,)  Theophilvs,  an 
Ariai»  Inshop,  was  the  witness,  and,  as  it  were,  the  gnarantee  of  this 
solemn' ei:^;agement.  He  supported  that  character  with  generous 
firmness;  but  11  de  Tillemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  ir.  p.  1120|) 
thinks  it  very  improbable  that  a  heretic  should  have  possessed  sua 
virtue. 

^*  JttUaD  was  at  first  permitted  to  i>ursue  his  studies  at  Constaatkio- 
|4e,  but  the  imputation  which  he  acquired  soon  exdied  the  jealoiMy  dl 
Ooostaatiua;  and  the  young  prince  was  advised  to  wiflidraw  faiiDiMtf 
la  the  less  conspicuous  soeaee  of  Bithynia  and  lenia 
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eorreetedy  was  soared  hj  solitude  and  adrersity ;  the  remeni' 
'trance  of  what  he  had  endured  disposed  him  to  retaliation 
rather  than  to  sympathy ;  and  the  ungoverned  sallies  of  his 
rage  were  often  £Eital  to  those  who  approached  his  person,  or 
were  subject  to  his  power."  Oonstantina,  his  wife,  is  described, 
not  as  a  woman,  but  as  one  pf  the  infernal  furies  tormented 
with  an  insatiate  tiiirst  of  human  blood."  Instead  of  employ- 
ing her  infltience  to  insinuate  the  mild  counsels  o^  prudence 
and  humanity,  she  exasperated  the  fierce  passions  of  ber  bus- 
baod ;  and  as  she  retained  the  vanity^  though  she  had  renounced, 
the  gentlenote  of  bar  sex,  a  pearl  necklace  was  esteemed  an 
eqniyalent  price  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous 
Bobleman.^^  The  cruelty  of  Gallns  was  sometimes  displayed 
in  the  undissembled  yiolence  of  popular  or  military  executions ; 
and  was  sometimes  disgmsed  by  the  abuse  of  Law,  a&d  the 
fiwms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  private  houses  of  Anti- 
och,  aAd  the  places  of  public  resort,  were  besieged  by  spies 
and  informeiis ;  and  the  Caesar  himself,  'concealed  in  a  a  ple« 
beian  habit,  very  frequently  condescended  to  assume  that  odious 
eharacter.  Every  apartment  of  the  palace  was  adorned  witii 
the  instruments  of  death  and  torture,  and  a  general  consteiv 
nation  was  diffused  -through  the  capital  of  Syna.  The  prince 
ci  the  East^  as  if  he  had  been  conscious  how  much  he  had 
to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deserved  to  reign,  selected  for  the 
objects  of  his  resentment  .the  provincials  accused  of  some 
imaginary  treason,  and  his  own  courtiers,  whom  with  more 
Mason .  he  suspected  of  incensing,  by  their  secret  correspond- 
«aoe,  the  timid  and  suspicious  mind  of  Constantius.  But  he 
Ibigot  thai  he  was  depiving  himself  of  his  only  support,  the 
aff^oQ  of  the  people ;  whilst  he  famished  the  malice  of  his 

'*  See  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  2*71.  Jerom.  in  Chron.  Aurelina 
Victor,  Eutropius,  z.  14.  I  shall  copy  the  words  of  Eutropius,  who 
wrote  hia  abridgmetit  about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gallus, 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  motive  either  to  flatter  or  to  depreciate 
bis  character.  "MoltiB  inctvilibus  gestis  GaUoa  0«BSar .  • . .  vir  natora 
feroz  et  ad  tyraonidem  pronior,  si  suo  jure  imperare  licuiseet" 

^*  Megera  quidem  mortalis,  infiammatriz  sieYientis  aasidua,  humani 
cruoris  avida,  Ac  Aimnian.  Marcellia  L  ziv.  c.  1.  The  sincerity  of 
AmmianuB  would  not  8u£ter  him  to  misrepresent  fiiote  or  charactered 
but  his  love  of  ambUums  ornaments  ^quenUy  betrayed  him  into  an 
nonatural  vehemence  of  ezpression. 

"  His  name  was  Olematius  of  Alezandria,  and  his  only  orime  was 
a  refusal  to  gratify  the  desires  of  his  mother-in-law ;  who  solicited  hit 
daatti,  because  we  had  been  disappointed  of  his  love.  Ammiaa  I 
aiv  CLL 
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enemies  mih.  the  arms  of  truth,  and  afforded  the  emperor  the 
fairest  pretence  of  exacting  the  forfeit  of  his  pnrple,  and  of  hk 
life." 

As  long  as  the  civil  war  suspended  the  &te  of  the  Roman 
world,  Constantius  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  weak  and 
cruel  administration  to  which  his  choice  had  subjected  the 
East ;  and  the  discoveiy  of  some  assassins,  secretlj  despatched 
to  Antioch  by  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  was  employed  to  conYinoe 
the  public,  tluit  the  emperor  and  the  Caesar  were  united  by  the 
same  interest,  and  pursued  by  the  same  enemies."  But  when 
the  victory  was  decided  in  &Tor  of  Constantius,  his  dependent 
colleague  became  less  useful  and  less  formidable.  Every  cir* 
cumstance  of  his  conduct  was  severely  and  suspiciously  exam- 
ined, and  it  was  privately  resolved,  either  to  deprive  Gallns  of 
the  purple,  or  at  least  to  remove  him  from  the  inddent  lux- 
ury of  Asia  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  German  war. 
The  death  of  Theophilus,  consular  of  the  province  of  Sjrria^ 
who  in  a  time  of  scSudty  had  been  massacred  by  the  pec^le 
of  Antiodi,  wkh  the  connivance,  and  almost  at  the  inst%ation, 
of  Gallus,  was  justly  resented,  not  only  as  an  aet  of  wanton 
cruelty,  but  as  a  dangerous  insult  on  the  supreme  majesty  of 
Constantius.  Two  ministers  of  illustrious  rank,  Domitian  the 
Oriental  praefect^  and  Montius,  quaestor  of  the  palace,  were 
empoifered  by  a  special  commission*  to  visit  and  reform  the 
state  of  the  East.  They  were  instructed  to  behave  towards 
Gallus  with  moderation  and  respect,  and,  by  the  gentlest  arts 
of  persuasion,  to  engage  him  to  comply  with  the  invitatioa  of 
his  brother  and  colleague.  The  rashness  of  the  prefect  cfo^ 
appointed  these  prudent  measiires,  and  hastened  his  own  ruin, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch, 
Domitian  passed  disdainfully  before  the  gates  of.  the  palace, 
and  alleging  a  slight  pretence  of  indiE(position,  continued  sev- 
eral days  in  sullen  retirement,  to  prepare  an  inflammatory 

■«■  I  III  I  !■         I        ■!         I     I  I  ■    I    II,  III  II        »„,»»^t       II        ■   1   I      «■  ^—»— »       '  I      I  I    I 

^*  See  in  Ammianns  (L  jov.  c  1,  7)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  Gkdlus.  His  brother  Julian  (p.  272)  insinuates,  that  a  secret 
eonspiracy  )iad  been  formed  against  hmi ;  and  Zosimus  names  (L  iL  p 
185)  the  persons  engaged  in  it;  a  ministier  of  considerable  rank,  and 
two  obscure  agents,  who  were  resolved  to  make  their  fortune. 

^'  Zonaras,  L  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  17,  18.  The  assassins  had  seduced  a 
^eat  number  of  legionaries ;  but  their  designs  were  discovered  and 
revealed  by  an  old  woman  in  whose  cottage  they  lodged. 

*  The  commission  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  Domitian  alone.  IfM 
du  interfered  to  support  his  authority.    Amm.  Marc.  loc.  cit— M 
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memorial,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  court.  Tield» 
ing  at  length  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Gallus,  the  prsefed 
condescended  to  take  his  seat  in  council ;  but  his  first  step  was 
to  signify  a  concise  and  haughty  mandate,  importing  that  the 
Caesar  should  immediately  repair  to  Italy,  and  threatening  that 
he  himself  would  punish  his  delay  or  hesitation,  by  suspending 
the  usual  allowance  of  his  household.  The  nephew  and 
daughter  of  Constantine,  who  could  ill  brook  the  insolence  of 
a  subject,  expressed  their  resentment  by  instantly  delivering 
Domitian  to  the  custody  of  a  guard.  The  quarrel  still  ad- 
mitted of  some  tenns  of  acc(»&modation.  They  were  rei^ 
dered  impracticable  by  the  iinprudent  behavior  of  Montius,  a 
statesman  whose  arts  and  experience  were  frequently  betrayed 
by  the  levity  of  his  dispofiition.'*  The  quaestor  reproached 
Gallus  in  haughty  language,  that  a  prince  who  was  scarcely 
authorized  to  remove  a  municipal  magistrate,  should  presume 
to  imprison  a  Prsetorian  prsefect ;  convoked  a  meeting  of  the 
civil  and  military  officers ;  and  required  them,  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  to  defend  the  person  and  dignity  of  his  repre*  * 
sentatives.  By  this  rash  dedaration  of  war,  the  impatient 
temper  of  Gallus  was  provoked  to  embrace  the  most  desperate 
counsels.  He  ordered  his  guards  to  stand  to  their  arnis,  assem- 
bled the  populace  of  Antioch,  and  recommended  to  their  zeal 
the  care  oi  his  safety  and  revenge.  His  comnoands  were  too 
&ta]ly  obeyed.  They  rudely  seized  the  praefect  and  the 
quaestor,  and  tying  their  legs  together  with  ropes,  they  draped 
toem  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  inflicted  a  thousand  insults 
and  a  thousand  wounds  on  these  unhappy  victims,  and  at  last 
precipitated  their  mangled  and  lifeless  bodies  into  the  stream 
of  the  Orontes.'*  j 

After  such  a  deed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  designs 
of  Gallus,  it  was  only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could  assert 

.  '®  In  the  present  text  of  Aminianus»  we  read  Atper,  ouidem,  eed 
ad  lemtatem  propensior ;  which  fonns  a  sentenoe  of  contraaictory  doq- 
tense.  With  the  aid  of  aa  old  manuscript,  Yalesius  has  rectified  the 
first  of  these  corruptions,  and  we  perceive  a  ray  of  light  in  the  substi- 
tution of  the  word  vafer.  If  we  venture  to  change  lenitaiem  into  lev 
itateniy  this  alteration  of  a  single  letter  will  render  the  whole  passage 
dear  and  consistent 

'^  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  collect  scattered  and  imperfect  hints 
fi*om  various  sources,  we  now  enter  into  the  full  stream  of  the  history 
of  Ammianus,  and  need  only  refer  to  the  seventh  and  ninth  chapters 
of  his  fourteenth  book.  Fhilostor^us,  however,  (L  iiL  a  28,)  thoogk 
partial  to  Gallus,  should  not  be  entirely  overlookedL 
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hk  innooeiiee  with  anj  Ik^  of  soooesB.  Bat  the  mind  of 
that  prince  was  feimed  of  an  equal  mixtare  of  violence  and 
weakness.  Instead  of  assoming  the  title  of  Aognstos,  instead 
of  employing  in  his  defence  the  ttoof^  and  treasnres  of'  the 
East,  he  snared  himself  to  be  deceived  bj  the  aflfected  tran- 
quillity of  Gonstantius,  who,  leaving  him  the  vain  pageantry  of 
a  oonrt^  imperceptibly  recadled  the  veteran  legions  from  the 
provinces  of  Asia.  Bat  as  it  still  vppeaxed  dangerons  to 
arrest  Gallns  in  his  capital,  the  slow  and  safer  arts  ci  dissim* 
olstion  were  practised  with  sncoess.  The  frequent  and  press- 
ing epistles  <^  Constantiiu  were  filled  with  professions  of  con- 
fidence and  fiiendship ;  ezhorth^  the  Caesar  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  high  station,  to  relieve  his  colleague  from  a  part 
of  the  public  cares,  and  to  assist  the  West  by  his  presence,  his 
counsek,  and  his  arms.  After  so  many  reciprocal  injuries, 
Gallus  had  reason  to  fear  and  to  distrust  But  he  had  neg- 
lected the  opportunities  of  flight  and  of  resistance ;  he  was  se- 
duced by  the  flattering  assurances  of  the  tribune  Scudilo,  who^ 
under  the  semblance  of  a  rough  soldier,  disguised  the  most 
artful  insmuation ;  and  he  depended  on  the  credit  of  his  wife 
Constantinay  till  the  unseasonable  death  of  that  princess  com- 
pleted the  ruin  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  her  impetu- 
ous passions.*^ 

.Aiter  a  long  delay,  the  reluctant  Oiesar  set  forwards  on  his 
journey  to  the  Imperial  court  From  Antioch  to  Hadrianople, 
ne  traverMd  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions  with  a  numer- 
ous and  stat^y  train ;  and  as  he  labored  to  conceal  his  appre- 
hensions from  the  world,  and  perhaps  from  himself  he  enter- 
tained the  people  of  Constantinople  with  an  exhibition  of  itkQ 
fames  of  the  circus.  The  progress  of  the  journey  might, 
liowever,  have  warned  him  of  the  impending  danger.  In  all 
the  principal  cities  he  was  met  by  ministers  of  confidence, 
commissioned  to  seize  the  offices  of  government,  to  observe 
his  motions,  and  to  prevent  the  hasty  sallies  of  his  despair. 
The  persons  despatched  to  secure  the  provinces  which  he  left 
behind,  passed  him  with  cold  salutations,  or  affected  disdain ; 
apd  the  troops,  whose  station  lay  along  the  public  road,  were 
studiously  removed  on  his  approach,  lest  they  might  be 
tempted  to  ofier  their  swords  for  the  service  of  a  civil  war.** 

"  She  had  preceded  her  husband,  but  died  of  a  fever  on  the  road^ 
at  a  little  ]^|ace  in  Bithynia,  (billed  Gcenum  Galllcanum. 

**  The  ThebaHin  legions,  which  were  then  q*jiartered  at  Hadrians 
pie,  sent  a  deputation  to  Gallus,  witii  a  tender  of  their  lervV^ea 
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After  Gallus  had  been  permitted  to  repose  himself  a  few  days 
at  Hadrianople,  lie  received  a  mandate,  expressed  in  the  most 
haughty  and  absolute  style,  that  his  splendid  retinue  should 
halt  in  that  dty,  while  the  Caesar  himself  with  only  ten  post- 
carriages,  should  hasten  to  the  Imperial  residence  at  Iktilan. 
la  this  rapid  journey,  the  profound  respect  which  was  due  to 
the  brother  and  colleague  of  Gonstantius,  was  insensibly 
changed  initornde  femihajity;  and  Gallus,  who  discovered  in 
ihe  countenanees  of  the  attendants  that  they  already  consid- 
ered themselves  as  his  guards,  and  might  soon  be  employed 
as  his  executioners,  began  to  accuse  his  fatal  rashness,  and  to 
recollect,  with  terror  and  remorse,  the  conduct  by  which  he 
had  provoked  his  fate.  The  dissimulation  which  had  hitherto 
been  preserved,  was  laid  aside  at  Petovio,*  in  Pannonia.  He 
was  conducted  to  a  palace  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  general 
Barbatio,  with  a  select  band  of  soldiers,  who  codld  neither  be 
moved  by  pity,  nor  corrupted  by  rewards,  expected  the  arrival 
of  his  illustrious  victim.  In  the  close  of  the  evening  he  was 
arrested,  ignominiously  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  Gsesar,  and 
hurried  away  to  Pola,f  in  Istria,  a  sequestered  prison,  which 
had  been  so  recently  polluted  with  royal  blood.  The  horror 
which  he  felt  was  soon  increased  by  the  appearance  of  his 
implacable  enemy  the  eunuch  Eusebius,  who,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  a  notary  and  a  tribune,  proceeded  to  interrogate  him 
<$onc6rning  the  administration  of  the  East  The  Csesar  sank 
vnder  the  weight  of  shame  and  guilt,  confessed  all  the  crim- 
inal actions  and  all  the  treasonable  designs  with  which  he  was 
charged;  and  by  imputing  them  to  the  advice  of  his  wife, 
exasperated  the  indignation  of  Gonstantius,  who  reviewed  with 
partial  prejudice  the  minutes  of  the  examination.  The  em- 
peror was  easily  convinced,  that  his  own  safety  was  incompat- 
ible vrith  the  life  of  his  cousin :  the  sentence  of  death  was 
signed,  despatched,  and  executed ;  and  the  nephew  of  Con- 
stai^ne,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  was  beheaded  in 

AmmiMi.  L  idv.  c.  11.  The  Notitia  (s.  6,  20,  38,  edit  Labb.)  mentions 
three  several  legions  whi^  bore  the  name  of  Thebseaa  The  zeal  <^ 
M.  de  Voltaire  to  destroy  a  despicable  thoagh  celebrated  legion,  has 
fteiipted  him  on  tha  slightest  grounds  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  The 
Iman  legion  in  the  Roman  armies.  See  GSuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn,  zv 
|i  4L4»  quarto  edition. 

•  Pettau  in  Styria.— M. 

t  Eatker  to  Flanonia,  now  Fianone,  near  Pok.    St  MartuL— M. 
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prison  like  the  vilest  malefactor.'*  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
palliate  the  cruelties  of  Constantius,  assert  that  he  soon  re- 
lented, and  endeavored  to  recall  the  bloody  mandate ;  but  that 
the  second  messenger,  intrusted  with  the  reprieve,  was  de- 
tained bj  the  eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving  temper 
of  Grallus,  and  were  desirous  of  reuniting  to  their  empire  the 
wealthy  provinces  of  the  East.** 

Besides  the  reigning  emperor,  Julian  alone  survived,  of  ali 
the  numer6us  posterity  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  misfof* 
tune  of  his  royal  birth  involved  him  in  the  disgrace  of  Gallus. 
From  his  retirement  in  the  happy  country  of  Ionia,  he  was 
conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  court  of  Milan ;  where 
he  languished  above  seven  months,  in  the  continual  apprehen- 
sion of  suffering  the  same  ignominious  death,  which  was  daily 
inflicted  almost  before  his  eyes,  on  the  friends  and  adherents 
of  lus  persecuted  &mily.  His  looks,  his  gestures,  his  silence, 
were  scrutinized  with  malignant  curiosity,  and  he  was  perpet* 
ually  assaulted  by  enemies  whom  he  had  never  offended,  and 
by  arts  to  which  he  was  a  stranger.**  But  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  Julian  insensibly  acquired  the  virtues  of  firmness 
and  discretion.  He  defended  his  honor,  as  well  as  his  life, 
against  the  insnaring  subtleties  of  the  eunuchs,  who  endeav- 
ored to  extort  some  declaration  of  his  sentiments ;  and  whilst 
he  cautiously  suppressed  his  grief  and  resentment,  he  nobly 
disdained  to  flatter  the  tyrant,  by  any  seeming  approbation  of 
his  brother's  murder.  Jahan  most  devoutiy  ascribes  his  mi- 
raculous deliverance  to  the  protection  of  the  gods,  who  had 
exempted  his  innocence  from  the  sentence  of  destruction  pro- 
nounced by  their  justice  against  the  impious  house  of  Oonstan- 
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See  the  complete  narrative  of  the  journey  and  death  of  Gallus 
m  Ammianus,  L  xiv.  c  11.  Julian  oomplaina  that  lus  Inrother  was 
put  to  death  without  a  trial ;  attempts  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse, 
the  cruel  revenge  whidi  he  had  inflicted  on  his  enemies ;  but  seems 
at  last  to  acknowledge  that  he  might  justly  have  been  deprived  of  the 
purple. 

'^  Philostorgius,  L  iy.  c.  1.  Zonaras,  L  ziil  tom.  il  p.  19.  But  the 
former  was  partial  towards  an  Arian  monarch,  and  the  latter  trail- 
scribed,  without  choice  or  criticism,  whatever  he  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients. 

^*  See  Ammianus  Marcellin.  L  xv.  c  1,  8,  8.  Julian  himself;  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Athenians,  draws  a  very  lively  and  just  picture  of  his 
own  danger,  and  of  his  sentiments.  He  shows,  however,  a  t^d^icy 
to  exaggerate  his  sufferings,  by  insinuating,  though  in  obscure  terms, 
(luit  they  lasted  above  a  year;  a  period  which  cannot  be  recoodM 
with  the  truth  of  dironology. 
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tine.*^  As  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  their  providence^ 
he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  steady  and  generous  friend- 
ship of  the  empress  Eusebia,''  a  woman  of  beauty  and  merit, 
who,  by  the  ascendant  which  she  had  gained  over  the  mind 
of  her  husband,  cainterbalanced,  in  some  measure,  the  pow- 
erful conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs.  By  the  intercession  of  his 
patroness,  Julian  was  admitted  into  the  Imperial  presence :  he 
pleaded  his  cause  with  a  decent  freedom,  he  was  heard  with 
myor;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  who 
urged  the  danger  of  sparing  an  avenger  of  the  blood  of 
Gallus,  the  milder  sentiment  of  Eusebia  prevailed  in  the 
council.  But  the  effects  of  a  second  interview  were  dreaded 
by  the  eunuchs;  and  Julian  was  advised  to  withdraw  for  a 
while  into  the  neighborhood  of  Milan,  till  the  emperor  thought 
proper  to  assign  the  city  of  Athens  for  the  plaoia  of  his  hon 
orable  exile.  As  he  had  discovered,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
a  propensity,  or  rather  passion,  for  the  language,  the  manners, 
the  learning,  and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  he  obeyed  with 
pleasure  an  order  so  agreeable  to  his  wishes.  Far  from  the 
tumult  of  arms,  and  &e  treachery  of  courts,  he  spent  six 
months  under  the  groves  of  the  academy,  in  a  free  inter- 
course ^ith  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  studied  to  culti-* 
vate  the  genius,  to  encourage  the  vanity,  and  to  inflame  the 
devotion  of  their  royal  pupil.  Their  labors  were  not  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  Julian  inviolably  preserved  for  Athens  that  ten- 
der regard  which  seldom  fails,  to  arise  in  a  liberal  mind,  from 
the  recollection  of  the  place  where  it  has  discovered  and  exer- 
cised its  growing  powers.  The  gentleness  and  affability  of 
manners,  which  his  temper  suggested  and  his  situation  im- 
posed, insensibly  engaged  the  Sections  of  the  strangers,  &> 
well  as  citizens,  with  whom  he  conversed.  Some  of  his 
fellow-students  might  perhaps  examine  his  behavior  with  an 
eye. of  prejudice  and  aversion;  but  Julian  established,  in  the 

'^  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the  family  of 
Constautine  into  an  allegorical  fj&ble,  which  is  happily  conceived  and  s. 
agreeably  related.    It  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  Oration, 
from  whence  it  has  been  detached  and  translated  by  the  Abb6  de  la 
Bleterie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  torn,  il  p.  386 — 408. 

^^  She  was  a  native  of  Thessalouica,  in  Macedonia^  of  a  noble  fami- 
ly, and  the  daughter,  as  well  as  sister,  of  consuls.    Her  marriage 
with  the  emperor  may  be  placed  in  the  year  852.    In  a  divided  age, 
the  historians  of  all  parties  agree  in. her  praises.    See  their  teBtimo** 
ciflB  collected  by  Tillemont)  Hist  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  769^ 
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8cbcK>]s  of  Athens,  a  general  prepossession  in  favor  of  his  yir- 
tues  and  talents,  which  was  soon  diffused  over  the  Roman 
world.** 

Whilst  his  hours  were  passed  in  studious  retirement,  the 
empress,  resolute  to  achieve  the  generous  design  which  she 
had  undertaken,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of  his  fortune. 
The  death  of  the  late  Csesar  had  left  Oonstantins  invested 
with  the  sole  command,  and  oppressed  hy  the  accumulated 
weight,  of  a  mightj  empire.  Before  the  wounds  of  civil  dis- 
cord could  be  healed,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  over- 
whelmed by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians,  The  Sarmatians  no 
longer  respected  the  barrier  of  the  Danube.  The  impunity 
of  rapine  had  increased  the  boldness  and  numbers  of  the 
wild  Isaurians:  those  robbers  descended  from  their  cra^y 
mountains  to  ravage  the  adjacent  country,  and  had  even  pre- 
sumed, though  without  success,  to  besiege  the  important  city 
of  Seleuda,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  three 
Roman  legions.  Above  all,  the  Persian  monarch,  elated  by 
victory,  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia,  and  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  indispensably  required,  both  in  the  West 
and  in  the  East.  For  tne  first  time,  Oonstantius  sincerely 
acknowledged,  that  his  single  strength  was  unequal  to  such  an 
extent  of  care  and  of  dominion.*'  Insensible  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  which  assured  him  that  his  all-powerful  virtue,  and 
celestial  fortune,  would  still  continue  to  triumph  over  every 
obstacle,  he  listened  with  complacency  to  the  advice  of 
Eusebia,  which  gratified  his  indolence,  without  offending  his 
(mspidous  pride.  As  she  perceived  that  the  remembrance  of 
Gallus  dwelt  on  the  emperor's  mind,  she  artfully  turned  his 
Attention  to  the  opposite  characters  of  the  two  brothers,  which 
^om  their  infancy  had  been  compared  to  those  of  Domitian 


^'  lihamus  and  Gregory  Nazianzenhave  exhausted  the  arts  as  well 
as  the  powers  of  their  eloquence,  to  represent  Julian  as  the  first  of 
heroes,  or  the  worst  of  tyrants.  Gregory  was  his  fellow-student  at 
Athens ;  and  the  symptoms  which  he  so  tragically  describes,  of  the 
future  wickedness  of  tne  apostate,  amount  only  to  some  bodily  imper- 
fections, and  to  some  pecuharities  in  his  speech  and  manner.  He  pro* 
tests,  however,  that  he  then  foresaw  and  foretold  the  calamities  of  the 
diurch  and  state.    (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  ir.  p.  121,  122.) 

••  Suocumbere  tot  necessitatibus  tamque   crebris  unum   se,  quod 
'Bonquam  fecernt,  aperte  demonstrans.    Anunian.  I.  xv.  c.  8.     He 
then  expresses,  in  their  own  words,  the  fiattering  assurances  oi  tfai 
courtiers. 
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and  of  Titus.*^  She  accustomed  her  husband  to  consider 
Julian  as  a  youth  of  a  mild,  unambitious  disposition,  whose 
allegiance  and  gratitude  might  be  secured  by  the  gift  of  the 
purple,  and  who  was  qualified  to  fill  with  honor  a  subordinate 
station,  without  aspiring  to  dispute  the  commands,  or  to  shade 
the  glories,  of  his  sovereign  and  benefactor.  After  an  obsti* 
nate,  though  secret  stru^le,  the  opposition  of  the  &vorite 
eunuchs  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of  the  empress ;  .  and  it 
was  resolved  that  Julian,  after  celebrating  his  nuptials  with 
Helena,  sister  of  Oonstantius,  should  be  appointed,  with  the 
title  of  Caesar,  to  reign  over  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.'* 

Although  iJie  order  whicA  recalled  him  to  court  was  probr 
ably  accompanied  by  some  intimation  of  his  approaching 
greatness,  he  appeals  to  the  people  of  Athens  to  witness  his 
tears  of  undissembled  sorrow,  when  he  was  reluctantly  torn 
away  from  his  beloved  retirement."  He  trembled  for  his 
life,  for  his  feme,  and  even  for  his  virtue ;  and  his  sole  con- 
fidence was  derived  from  the  persuasion,  that  Minerva  in- 
spired all  his  actions,  and  that  he  was  protected  by  an  invisible 
guard  of  angels,  whom  for  that  purpose  she  had  borrowed 
from  the  Sun  and  Moon.  H^  approached,  with  horror,  the 
palace  of  Milan  ;  nor  could  the  ingenuous  youth  conceal  his 
indignation,  when  he  found  himself  accosted,  with  false  and 
servile  respect  by  the  assassins  of  his  frunily*  Eusebia, 
rejoicing  in  the  success  of  h^  beneirolent  schemes,  embraced 
him  wiQi  the  tenderness  of  a  sister ;  and  epdeavored,  by  the 
most  soothing  caresses,  to  dispel  his  terrors,  and  recondle  him 
to  his  f(H*tune.  But  the  ceremony  ci  shaving  his  beard,  and 
his  awkward  demeanor,  when  he  first  exchanged  the  doak  of 
a  Greek  philosopher  for  the  military  habit  of  a  Eoman  prince, 
amiised,  during  a  few  days,  the  levity  of  the  Imperial  court'* 
i ■  

"  Tantum  a  temperatis  moribus  Juliani  di£fereiis  fratris  qaantuA 
mter  Yeepafiiaiii  filioft  fiiit,  Domitianum  et  Titom.  Ammian.  i  ziv. 
clh  Tlie  drcmnstaiioes  and  education  of  the  two  brothers,  were  so 
nearly  the  same,  as  to  afford  a  strong  example  of  the  innate  difference 
of  cl^racters. 

*'  i^mmiaDus,  1.  zv.  c.  8.    Zoeimns,  L  iil  p.  IS^,  138. 

"  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A  p.  275,  2T6.  libamus,  Orat  x.  p.  268i. 
Julian  did  not  yield  till  the  gods  had  signified  their  will  hy  repeated 
visioos  and  omens.    His  piety  then  forbade  him  to  resist. 

**  Julian  himself  relates,  (p.  274,)  with  some  humor,  the  circum 
■tances  of  his  own  metamorphoses,  his  downcast  looks,  and  his  pep*  * 
plexity  at  being  thus  suddenly  transported  into  a  new  world,  woiCi 
tfwy  object  appeared  strange  and  hostile. 
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The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Oonstantiiie  no  longer  deigned 
to  consult  with  the  senate  in  the  choice  of  a  colleague ;  hvit 
they  were  anxious  that  their  nomination  should  be  ratified  by 
the  consent  of  the  army.  On  thb  solemn  occasion,  the  guards, 
with  the  other  troops  whose  stations  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Milan,  appeared  under  arms;  and  Constantius  ascended 
his  lofty  tribunal,  holding  by  the  hand  his  cousin  Julian,  who 
entered  the  same  day  into  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.*' 
In  a  studied  speech,  conceived  and  deUyered  with  dignity,  the 
emperor  represented  the  various  dangers  which  threatened  the 
prosperity  of  the  republic,  the  necessity  of  naming  a  CsBsai 
for  the  administration  of  the  West^  and  his  own  intention,  if  it 
was  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  of  rewarding  with  the  honors 
of  the  purple  the  promising  virtues  of  the  nephew  of  Oon- 
stantine.  The  approbation  of  the  soldiers  was  testified  by  a 
respectful  murmur ;  they  gazed  on  the  manly  countenance  of 
Julian,  and  observed  with  pleasure,  that  the  fire  which  sparkled 
in  his  eyes  was  tempered  by  a  modest  blush,  on  being  thus 
exposed,  for  th^  first  time,  to  the  public  view  of  mankind.  As 
soon  as  the  ceremony  of  his  investiture  had  been  performed, 
Constantius  addressed  him  with  the  tone  of  authority  which 
his  superior  age  and  station  permitted  him  to  assume ;  and 
exhorting  the  new  Caesar  to  deserve,  by  heroic  deeds,  that 
sacred  and  immortal  name,  the  emperor  gave  his  colleague  the 
strongest  assurances  of  a  friendship  which  should  never  be 
impaired  by  time,  nor  interrupted  by  their  separation  into  the 
most  distant  climes.  As  soon  as  the  speech  was  ended,  the 
troops,  as  a  token  of  applause,  clashed  their  shields  against 
their  knees  ;'*  while  the  officers  who  surrounded  the  tribunal 
expressed,  with  decent  reserve,  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  the 
representative  of  Constantius. 

The  two  princes  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  same  chariot ; 
and  during  the  slow  procession,  Julian  repeated  to  himself  a 
verse  of  his  &vorite  Homer,  which  he  might  equally  apply  to 
his  fortune  and  to  his  fears.*'    The  four-and-twenty  days  which 

**  See  AmmiMi.  Marcellia  1.  zv.  c.  8.  Zofiunns,  1.  iil  p.  139.  An- 
relius  Victor.    Victor  Junior  in  Epitom.    Eatrop.  z.  14. 

'"  Militares  omnes  horrendo  fragore  scuta  genibus  illidentes ;  quod 
est  prosperitatis  indicium  plenum ;  nam  contra  cun  hastis  dypei  fcri- 
trntur,  iras  documentum  est  et  doloris.  .....  Amraiaous  adds,  with 

a  nice  distinction,  Eumque  ut  potiori  reverentia  servaretur,  nee  6ai»m 
Hodom.laudabant  nee  infra  quam  dccebat 

*^  '£XXi/?e  nop^vptoi    Oivarosp   koI   fiotpa  Kparatfi.     The  WOrd  p^Ofll^ 
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the  Gsesar  spent  at  Milan  after  his  investiture,  and  the  first 
months  of  his  Gallic  reign,  were  devoted  to  a  splendid  but 
severe  captivity;  nor  could  the  acquisition  of  honor  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  freedom.'*  His  steps  were  watched,  his 
correspondence  was  intercepted ;  and  he  was  obliged,  by  pru- 
dence, to  decline  the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Of 
his  former  domestics,  four  only  were  permitted  to  attend  him ; 
two  pages,  his  phjrsician,  and  his  librarian  ;  the  last  of  whom 
was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  collection  of  bpoks, 
Uie  gih  of  the  empress,  who  studied  the  incHnations  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  her  friend.  In  the  room  of  these  faithful 
servants,  a  household  was  formed,  such  indeed  as  became  the 
dignity  of  a  Caesar ;  but  it  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  slaves, 
destitute,  and  perhaps  incapable,  of  any  attachment  for  their 
new  master,  to  whom,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  either 
unknown  or  suspected.  His  want  of  experience  might  require 
the  assistance  of  a  wise  council ;  but  the  minute  instructions 
which  regulated  the  service  of  his  table,  and  the  distribution 
of  his  hours,  were  adapted  to  &  youth  still  under  the 'discipline 
of  his  preceptors,  rather  than  to  the  situation  of  a  prince 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an  important  war.  If  he  aspired 
to  deserve  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he  was  checked  by  the 
fear  of  displeasing  his  sovereign ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  his 
marriage-bed  were  blasted  by  the  jealous  artifices  of  Euse . 
bia^'  herself  who,  on  this  occasion  alone,  seems  to  have  been 

which  Homer  had  used  as  a  vague  but  common  epithet  for  death,  was 
appHed  by  Julian  to  express,  very  aptly,  the  nature  and  object  of  his 
own  apprehensions. 

■"^  He  represents,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  (p.  27'?,)  the  distress 
of  his  new  situation.  The  provision  for  his  table  was,  however,  so 
elegant  and  sumptuous,  that  the  young  philosopher  rejected  it  with 
disdain.  Quum  legeret  libellum  assidue,  quern  Constantius  ut  pri- 
vignum  ad  studia  mittens  manii  su&  conscripserat,  prselicenter  dispo* 
nens  quid  in  convivio  Oaesaris  impendi  deberit :  Phasianum,  et  vulvam 
et  sumen  exigi  vetuit  et  inferri.    Ammian.  Marcellin.  L  xvi  c  5. 

"^  If  we  recollect  that  Constantine,  the  fother  of  Helena,  died  above 
eighteen  years  before,  in  a  mature  old  age,  it  will  appear  probable, 
that  the  daughter,  though  a  vu^n,  could  not  be  very  young  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage.  She  was  soon  afterwards  dehvered  of  a  son, 
who  died  immediately,  qudd  obstetriz  corrupta  mercedc,  mox  natum 
prsesecto  plusquam  convenerat  umbilico  necavit.  Si}ie  accompanied 
the  emperor  and  empress  in  their  journey  to  Rome,  and  the  latter, 
quxesitum  venenum  bibere  per  fraudem  iUexit,^  ut  quotiescunque  con- 
oepissety  immaturum  abjicerit  partum.  Ammian.  L  xvi  a  10.  Omr 
physicians  will  determine  whether  there  exists  such  a  jjoison.  Foi 
mj  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  the  public  malignity  imputed 
Uie  effects  of  accident  as  the  guilt  of  Eusebia. 
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uniiiindfiil  of  the  tenderness  oi  her  sex,  and  the  generodly  of 
her  character.  The  memory  of  his  &ther  and  of  his  biothen 
reminded  Julian  of  his  own  danger,  and  his  appvehensona  were 
mcreased  by  the  recent  and  unworthy  fate  of  Sylvanus.  In 
the  summer  which  preceded  his  own  elevation,  that  general 
had  been  chosen  to  deliver  Gaul  fix>m  the  tyranny  of  the  Bar* 
barians;  but  Sylvanus  soon  discovered  that  he  had  left  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  in  the  Imperial  court  A  dexterous 
mformer,  countenanced  by  several  of  the  principal  ministers, 
procured  from  him  some  recommendatory  letters ;  and  erasing 
the  whole  of  the  contents,  except  the  signature^  filled  up  the 
vacant  parchment  with  matters  of  high  and  treas(»able  im- 
port. By  the  industry  and  courage  df  his  friends,  the  fraud 
was  however  detected,  and  in  a  great  council  of  .the  civil  and 
miUtary  officers,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himsd^ 
the  innocence  of  Sylvanus  was  publicly  acknowledged.  But 
the  discovery  came  too  late ;  the  report  of  the  calumny,  and 
the  hasty  seizure  of  his  estate,  had  already  provoked  the  indig* 
nant  chief  to  the  rebellion  of  which  he  was  so  unjustly  accused. 
He  assumed  the  purple  at  his  head-quarters  of  Cologne,  and 
his  active  powers  appeared  fo  menace  Italy  with  an  invasion, 
and  Milan  with  a  siege.  In  this  emergency,'  Uisicinus,  a 
general  of  equal  rank,  regained,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  the 
ravor  which  he  had  lost  by  his  eminent  services  in  the  East 
Exasperated,  as  he  might  speciously  all^e,  by  tha  injuries  of  a 
Mmilar  nature,  he  hastened  with  a  few  followers  to  join  the 
standard,  and  to  betray  the  confidence,  of  his  too  credulous 
friend.  After  a  reign  of  only  twenty-eight  days,  Sylvanus 
was  assassinated:  the  soldiers  who,  without  any  criminal 
intention,  had  blindly  followed  the  example  of  their  leader, 
immediately  returned  to  their  allegiance;  and  the  flatteren 
of  Constantius  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  felicity  of  the  mon- 
arch who  had  extinguished  a  civil  war  without  the>  hazard  d 
a  battle,*' 

The  protection  of  the  Rhsetian  frontier,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholic  church,  detained  Constantius  in  Italy  above 
eighteen  months  after  the  departure  of  Julian*  Before  the 
emperor  returned  into  the  East,  he  indulsfed  lus  pride  and 
curiosity  in  a  visit  to  the  ancient  capital.*'     He   proceeded 

^  Ammianus  (zv.  Y.)was  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  ooadnet 
tad  &te  of  Sylvanus.    He  himself  was  one  of  the  few  followers 
Kltended  Ursicinus  in  his  dangerous  enterprise. 

*^  For  the  particulars  of  the  visit  of  Oonstaotiua  to  Bonne, 
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from  Milan  to  iRome  along  the  udBmilian  and  Flaminian  ^rays; 
and  as  soon  as  he  approached  within  forty  miles  of  the  city, 
the  march  of  a  prince  who  had  never  vanquished  a  foreign 
enemy,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession. 
His  splendid  train  was  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  luxury ; 
but  in  a  time  of  £M*ofound  peace,  he  was  encompassed  by 
the  glittering  arms  of  the  numerous  squadrons  of  his  guards 
and  cuirassiers.    IJieir  streaming  banners  of  silk,  embossed 
with  gold,  and  shaped  in  the  form  of  dragons,  waved  round 
the  person  of  the  emperor.    Oonstantius  sat  alone  in  a  lofty 
car,  resplendent  with  gold  and  precious  gems;  and,  except 
when  he  bowed  his  head  to  pass  under  the  gates  of  the  cities, 
he  affected  a  stately  demeanor  of  inflexible,  and,  as  it  might 
seem,  of  insensible  gravity.    The  severe  discipline  of  the  Per- 
sian youth  had  been  introduced  by  the  eunuchs  into  the  Im- 
perial palace ;  and  such  were  jbhe  habits  of  patience  which 
they  had  inculcated,  that  during  a  slow  and  sultry  march,  he 
was  never  seen  to  move  his  hand  towards  his  face,  or  to  turn  his 
eyes  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.    He  was  received  by 
the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Home ;  and  the  emperor  sur- 
veyed, with  attention,  the  civil  honors  of  the  republic,  and  the 
consular  images  of  the  noble  &milies.     The  streets  were 
lined  with  an  innumerable  multitude.    Their  repeated  accla- 
mations expressed  their  joy  at  beholding,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-two  years,  the  sacared  person  <^  their  sovereign ;  ana 
Oonstantius   himself  expressed,  with   some    pleasantry,  h. 
affected  surprise  that  the  human  race  should  thus  suddenl; 
be  collected  on  the  same  spot    The  son  of  Gonstantine  wa 
lodged  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Augustus :  he  presided  in  the 
senate,  harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal  which  Cicero  hat. 
so  often  ascended,  assisted  with  unusual  courtesy  at  the  gamefe 
of  the  Circus,  and  accepted  the  crowns  of  gold,  as  well  as  the 
Panegyrics  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  ceremony  by  the 
deputies  of  the  principal  cities.    His  s^ort  visit  of  thirty  days 
was  employed  in  viewing  the  monuments  of  art  and  power 
whack  were  scattered  over  the  seven  hills  and  the  interjacent 
/alleys.    He  admired  the  awful  majesty  of  the  CapHoI,  tiie 
/ast  extent  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  the 
3vere  simplicity  of  the  Pantheon,  the  massy  greatness  of  the 

j^   ,     ■  ,-       ■ ,  .  ■  r. — . ..  ■  ■   ■  I  »i  ■       ■  I      ■  —^1   11      >      ■ 

Immiantis,  L  xvi  c.  10.    We  have  only  to  add,  that  Themistim  yna 
ppointed  deputy  from  Constantinople,  and  tiiai  he  oompoMd  mi 
Mrth  (nratUu  for  ihia  ceremony. 
^OL.  IT. — K 
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amphitheatre  of  Titus,  the  elegant -architecture  of  the  theatre 
of  Pompej  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and,  above  all,  the 
stately  structure  of  the  Forum  and  column  of  Trajan ;  ac- 
knowledging that  the  voice  of  fame,  so  prone  to  invent  and  to 
magnify,  had  made  an  inadequate  report  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  world.    The  traveller,  who  has  contemplated  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome,  may  conceive  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  Een« 
timents  which  they  must  have  inspired  when  they  reared  their 
heads  in  the  splendor  of  unsullied  beaufy. 
^  The  satisfaction  which  Oonstantius  had  received  from  this 
journey  excited  him  to  the  generous  emulation  of  bestowing 
on  the  Romans  some  memorial  of  his  own  gratitude  and  mu- 
nificence.   His  first  idea  was  to  imitate  the  equestrian  and 
colossal  statue  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan ; 
but  when  he  had  maturely  weighed  the  difficulties  of  the  exe- 
cution,** he  chose  rather  to  embellish  the  capital  by  the  gift 
of  an  Egyptian  obelisk.    In  a  remote  but  polished  age,  which 
seems  to  have  preceded  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing, 
a  great  number  of  these  obelisks  had  been  erected,  in  the 
cities  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Egypt,  in  a  just  confidence  that  the  simplicity  of  their  form, 
and.  the  hardness  of  their  substance,  would  resist  the  injuries 
of   time    and  violence.*'     Several    of   these    extraordinary 
columns  had  been  transported  to  Rome  by  Augustus  and  his 
successors,  as  the  most  durable  monuments  of  their  powei 
and  victory ;  **  but  there  remained  one  obelisk,  which,  from 
its  size  or  sanctity,  escaped  for  a  long  time  the  rapacious 
vanity  of  the  conquerors.    It  was  designed  by  Constantine  to 
adorn  his  new  city ;  *'  and,  after  being  removed  by  his  order 

*^  Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  prince  of  Peraia,  observed  to  the  emperor, 
that  if  he  made  such  a  horse,  he  must  think  of  preparing  a  similar 
stable,  (the  Forum  of  Trajan.)  Another  saying  Of  Mormisdas  is  re- 
corded, "  that  one  thing  only  had  diw^eased  him,  to  find  that  men 
died  at  Borne  as  well  as  elsewhere."  If  we  adopt  this  reading  of  the 
text  of  Ammianus,  (diapluAiiBae,  instead  of  ptaeuU^St)  w^  may  consider 
it  as  a  reproof  of  Roman  vanity.  The  contrary  sense  would  be  that 
of  a  misanthrope. 

^'  When  Oermanicus  visited  the  ancient  monuments  of  Thebes, 
the  eldest  of  the  priests  ezplaiued  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  hiero 
^yphics.  Tacit  AnnaL  il  c.  60.  But  it  seems  probable,  that  before 
me  useful  invention  of  an  alphabet,  these  natural  or  arbitrary  sigm 
were  the  common  characters  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  See  Warbur- 
iBfi's  Divine  L^ation  of  Moses,  vol.  iil  p.  69 — 248. 

^  See  Plin,  Hist.  Natur.  L  xxxvi.  c  14,  16. 

**  Ammiaa  Marcel? «.  L  zViL  c.  4.    He  gives  us  a  Greek  iBt6rpr«l» 
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from  the  pedestal  where  it  stood  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sov 
at  Heliopolis,  was  floated  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The 
death  of  Constantine  suspended  the  execution  of  his  purpose, 
and  this  obelisk  was  destined  by  his  son  to  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  empire.  A  vessel  of  uncommon  strength  and  capa* 
cionsness  was  provided  to  convey  this  enormous  weight  of 
granite,  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Tyber.  The  obelisk  of  Con- 
At^tius  was  landed  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  ele- 
vated, bj  the  efforts  of  art  and  labor,  in  the  great  Circus  of 
Rome." 

The  departure  of  Constantius  from  Rome  was  hastened  bj 
the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  distress  and  danger  of  the 
Illyrian  provinces.  The  distractions  of  civil  war,  and  the 
irreparable  loss  which  the  Roman  legions  had  sustained  in 
the  battle  of  Mursa,  exposed  those  countries,  almost  without 
defence,  to  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  particu- 
larly to  the  inroads  of  the  Quadi,  a  fierce  and  powerful  nation, 
who  seem  to  have  exchanged  the  institutions  of  Germany  for 
the  arms  and  military  arts  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.^^  The 
garrisons  of  the  frontiers  were  insufficient  to  check  their  prog- 
ress ;  and  the  indolent  monarch  was  at  length  compelled  to 
assemble,  from  the  extremities  of  his  dominions,  the  flower  of 
the  Palatine  troops,  to  take  the  field  in  person,  and  to  employ 
a  whole  campaign,  with  the  preceding  autumn  and  the  ensuing 

tion  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  his  commentator  Lindenbrogius  adds  a 
Latin  inscription,  which,  in  twenty  verses  of  the  age  of  CoDstantias, 
contain  a  short  history  of  the  obelisk. 

**  See  Donat  Roma.  Antiqua,L  m.  c.  14,  L  iv.  c.  12,  and  the  learned, 
thouffh  confused.  Dissertation  of  Bat^^sBus  on  Obelislra,  inserted  in  the 
fourw  volmne  of  Graevius's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  1891 — 1986.  This 
dissertation  is  dedicated  to  Pope  Siztus  V.,  who  erected  the  obelisk  of 
Constantius  in  the  square  before  the  patriarchal  church  of  at  John 
Lateraa* 

^^  The  events  of  this  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  war  are  related  by 
Ammianus,  xvL  10,  zvil  12, 13,  six.  11. 


*  It  is  doabtfal  whether  the  obelisk  transported  by  Constantius  to  Rome 
now  exists.  Even  from  the  text  of  Ammianus,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
interpfetation  of  Hermapion  refers  to  the  older  obelisk,  (obelisoo  incisus  est 
yeteri  quern  videmus  in  Ciroo,)  raised,  as  he  himself  states,  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  long  before,  by  Augustus,  or  to  the  one  brought  by  Constantiusi 
Tke  obelisk  in  the  square  before  the  cliurch  of  St  John  Lateran  is  ascribed* 
mot,  to  Rameses  the  Oreat  but  to  Thoitmos  II.  ChampolHoiv  1.  Lettre  A M 
de  Blacas,  p.  33.— M 
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fpring,  in  the  serious  prosecation  of  the  war.  The  emperor 
passed,  the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  cut  in  pieces  all  that 
encountered  hiis  march,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Quadi,  and  severely  retaliated  the  calamities  which 
thej  had  inflicted  on  the  Roman  province.  The  dismayed 
Barbarians  were  soon  reduced  to  sue  for  peace :  they  oflfered 
the;  restitution  of  his  captive  subjects  as  an  atonement  for  the 
past,  and  the  noblest  hostages  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  con- 
duct. The  generous  courtesy  which  was  shown  to  the  fist 
among  their  chieftains  who  implored  the  clemency  (^  Con*' 
stantius,  encouraged  the  more  timid,  or  the  more  obstinate,  to 
imitate  their  example;  and  the  Imperial  camp  was  crowded 
with  the  princes  and  ambassadors  of  the  most  distant  tribes, 
who  occupied  the  plains  of  the  Lesser  Poland,  and  who  might 
have  deemed  themselves  secure  behind  the  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  While  Constantius  gave  laws  to  the 
Barbarians  beyond  the  Danube,  he  distinguished,  with  specious 
compassion,  the  Sarmatian  exiles,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
their  native  country  by  the  rebellion  of  their  slaves,  and  who 
formed  a  very  considerable  accession  to  the  power  of  the 
Quadi.  The  emperor,  embracing  a  generous  but  artful  sjrs- 
tern  of.  policy,  released  the  Sarmatians  from  the  bands  of  this 
humiliating  dependence,  and  restored  them,  by  a  separate 
treaty,  to  the  d^nity  of  a  nation  united  under  the  government 
of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  republic.  He  declared 
his  resolution  of  asserting  the  justice  of  tifeir  cause,  and  of 
securing  the  peace  of  the  provinces  by  the  extirpation,  or  at 
least  the  banishment,  of  the  Limigantes,  whose  manners  were 
still  infected  with  the  vices  of  their  servile  origin.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  design  was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than 
glory.  The  territory  of  the  Limigantes  was  protected  against 
the  Romans  bv  the  Danube,  against  the  hostile  Barbarians  by 
he  Teyss.  The  marshy  lands  which  lay  between  those  rivers, 
ind  were  often  covered  by  their  inundations,  formed  an  intri- 
'  cate  wilderness,  pervious  only  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
acquainted  with  its  secret  paths  and  inaccessible  fortresses. 
On  the  approach  of  Constantius,  the  Limigantes  tried  the 
efficacy  of  prayers,  of  fraud,  and  of  arms;  but  he  sternly 
rejected  their  supplications,  defeated  their  rude  stratagems, 
and  repelled  with  skill  and  firmness  the  efforts  of  their  irregu- 
lar vafcr.  One  of  their  most  wariike  tri>>es,  established  in  a 
•mall  idand  towards  the  conflux  of  the  Terss  and  the  Danubeii 
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eonsented  to  pass  the  river  i^ith  the  intention  of  surpnsing  tin 
emperor  daring  the  secnrity  of  an  amicable  conference.  They 
soon  became  the  victims  of  the  perfidy  which  they  meditated. 
Encompassed  on  every  side,  trampled  down, by  the  cavalr3\ 
slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  the  legions,  they  disdained  to 
ask  for  mercy;  and  with  an  undaunted  countenance,  still 
grasped  their  weapons  in  the  agonies  of  death.  After  this 
victory,  a  considerable  body  of  Romans  was  landed  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Danube ;  the  Taifalse,  a  Gothic  tribe 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  invaded  the  Limi^antes 
on  the  side  of  the  Teyss ;  and  their  former  masters,  th6  free 
Sarmatians,  animated  by  hope  and  revenge,  penetrated  through 
the  hilly  country,  into  the  heart  of  their  ancient  possessions. 
A  general  conflagration  revealed  the  huts  of  the  barbarians, 
which  were  seated  in  the  depth  of  the  wilderness ;  and  the 
soldier  fought  with  confidence  on  marshy  groundj  which  it 
was  dangerous  for  him  to  tread.  In  this  extremity,  the  bravest 
of  the  limigantes  were  resolved  to  die  in  arms,  rather  than  to 
yield :  but  the  milder  sentiment,  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
their  elders,  at  length  prevailed ;  and  the .  suppliant  crowd, 
followed  by  their  wives  and  children,  repaired  to  the  Imperial 
camp,  to  learn  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  the  conqueror. 
After  celebrating  his  own  clemency,  which  was  still  inclined 
to  pardon  their  repeated  crimes,  and  to  spare  the  remnant  of 
a  guilty  nation,  Gonstantius  assigned  for  the  place  of  theii 
exile  a  remote  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  a  safe  and 
honorable  repose.  The  Limigantes  obeyed  with  reluctance; 
but  before  they  could  reach,  at  least  before  they  could  occupy, 
their  destined  habitations,  they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  exaggerating  the  hardships  of  their  situation,  and 
requesting,  with  fervent  professions  of  fidelity,  that  the  em- 
peror would  grant  them  an  undisturbed  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Instead  of  consulting  his 
own  experience  of  their  incurable  perfidy,  Constantius  listened 
to  his  flatterers,  who  were  ready  to. represent  the  honor  and 
advantage  of  accepting  a  colony  of  soldiers,  at  a  time  when  il 
was  much  easier  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  contributions  than 
the  military  service  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Lim- 
igantes were  permitted  to  pass  the  Danube ;  and  the  emperoi 
gave  audience  to  the  multitude  in  a  large  plain  near  the  mo<l- 
em  city  of  Buda.  They  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and  seemed 
lo  hear  with  respect  an  oration  full  of  mildness  and  dignity 
when  one  of  the  Barbarians,  casting  his  shoe  into  the  air. 
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excUdmed  with  a  loud  voice,  Mwrha!  Marha!*  a  word  of 
defiance,  which  was  received  as  a  signal  of  the  tamult  They 
rushed  with  fury  to  seize  the  person  of  the  emperor;  hii 
royal  throne  and  golden  couch  were  pillaged  by  these  rude 
hands ;  but  the  faithful  defence  of  his  guards,  who  died  at  his 
feet,  allowed  him  a  moment  to  mount  a  fleet  horse,  and  to 
escape  from  the  confusion.  The  disgrace  which  had  been 
incurred  by  a  treacherous  surprise  was  soon  retrieved  by  the 
numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  combat  was 
only  terminated  by  the  extinction  of  the,  name  and  nation  of 
the  Limigantes.  The  free  Sarmatians  were  reinstated  in  the 
possession  of  their  andent  seats;  and  although  Constantius 
distrusted  the  levity  of  their  character,  he  entertained  some 
hopes  that  a  sense  of  gratitude  might  influence  their  future 
conduct  He  had  remarked  the  lotly  stature  and  obsequious 
demeanor  of  Zizais,  one  of  the  noblest  of  their  chie&.  He 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  King ;  and  Zizais  proved  that  he 
was  not  unworthy  to  reign,  by  a  sincere  and  lasting  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  his  benefactor,  who,  after  this  splendid 
success,  received  the  name  of  Sarmaticus  from  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  victorious  army/* 

While  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Persian  monarch,  at  the 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  defended  their  extreme  lim- 
its against  the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Oxus, 
their  intermediate  frontier  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
hnguid  war,  and  a  precarious  truce.  Two  of  the  eastern 
ministers  of  Constantius,  the  Praetorian  praefect  Musonian, 
«rhose  abilities  were  disgraced  by  the  want  of  truth  and 
integrity,  and  Cassian,  duke  of  Mesopotamia,  a  hardy  and 
veteran  soldier,  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  satrap 
Tamsapor/*f  These  overtures  of  peace,  translated  into  the 
servile  and  flattering  language  of  Asia,  were  transmitted  to  the 
camp  of  the  Great  King ;  who  resolved  to  signify,  by  an  ambas- 
sador, the  terms  which  he  was  inclined  t^  grant  to  the  suppliant 
Romans.    Narses,  whom  he  invested  with  that  character,  was 

**  Genii  Sarmatarum  magno  decori  confidens  apnd  eos  regem  dedit 
Aurelios  Victor.  In  a  pompous  oration  pronounced  by  Goostantioa 
himself,  he  expatiates  on  his  own  exploits  with  mach  vanity,  and  some 
truth. 

**  Ammian.  xvL  9. 


*  Beinesias  reads  Warrha,  Warrha,  Gaerre,  War.    Wagner  sole 
i  iBBi.  Mare  ads.  11. — M. 

la  Persian,  Ten-adiah-ponr.    St  Martin,  ii  177.— M. 
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boQorably  received  in  his  passage  through  Antioch  and  Con* 
Btantinople :  he  reached  Sirmium  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at 
his  first  audience,  respectfully  unfolded  the  silken  veil  which 
covered  the  haughty  epistle  of  his  sovereign.  Sapor,  King  of 
Kings,  and  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  (such  were  the  lofty 
titles  affected  by  Oriental  vanity,)  expressed  his  satisfactioa 
that  his  brother,  Constantius  Caesar,  had  been  taught  wisilom 
by  adversity.  As  the  lawful  successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
Bapor  asserted,  that  the  River  Strymon,  in  Macedonia,  was  the 
Vrue  and  ancient  boundary  of  his  empire ;  declaring,  however, 
ihat  as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation,  he  would  content  him- 
self with  the  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  which 
had  been  fraudulently  extorted  from  his  ancestors.  He  alleged, 
ihlit,  without  the  restitution  of  these  disputed  countries,  it  was 
impossible  to  establish  any  treaty  on  a  solid  and  permanent 
bsfeis ;  and  he  arrogantly  threatened,  that  if  hb  ambassador 
returned  in  vain,  he  was  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  the 
Bpring,  and  to  support  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  the  strength 
of  his  invincible  amis.  Narses,  who  was  endowed  with  tho 
mo^  polite  and  amiable  manners,  endeavored,  as  &r  as  was  con- 
ustent  with  his  duty,  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  message.^ 
Both  the  style  and  substance  were  maturely  weighed  in  the  Im- 
perial counol,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  the  following  answer: 
^  Constantius  had  a  right  to  disclaim  the  officiousness  of  his 
ministers,  who  had  acted  without  any  specific  orders  firom  the 
throne :  he  was  not,  however,  averse  to  an  equal  and  honorable 
treaty ;  but  it  was  highly  indecent,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  pro- 
pose to  the  sole  and  victorious  emperor  of  the  Roman  world, 
.the  same  conditions  of  peace  which  he  had  indignantly  rejected 
at  the  time  when  his  power  was  contracted  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  East:  the  chance  of  arms  was  uncertain;  and 
Sapor  should  recollect,  that  if  the  Romans  had  sometimes 
been  vanquished  in  battle,  they  had  almost  always  been  sue* 
cessful  in  the  event  of  the  war."  A  few  days  liter  the  de- 
parture of  Narses,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  court 
of  Sapor,  who  was  already  returned  from  the  Scythian  expe- 
dition to  his  ordinary  residence  of  Ctesiphon.  A  count,  a 
notary,  and  a  sophist,  had  been  selected  for  this  important 

**  Ammianus  (zvii.  6)  transcribes  the  haughty  letter.  Themistius 
(Orai  iv.  p.  57,  edit.  Petav.)  takes  notice  of  the  silken  covering. 
Idatios  and  2^naras  mention  the  journey  of  the  ambassador ;  aiul 
Peter  the  Patrician  (in  Excerpt  Lqg^t  p.  58)  has  informed  us  of  " 
nliating  behavior. 
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GommiBBion ;  and  Oonstantius,  who  was  secretly  anxious  ht 
the  oondnsion  of  the  peace,  entertained  some  hopes  that  the 
dignity  of  the  first  of  these  ministers,  the  dexterity  of  the 
second,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  third,*'  would  persuade  the 
Persian  monarch  to  ahate  of  the  rigor  of  his'  demands.  But 
the  progress  of  their  negotiation  was  opposed  and  defeated  by 
the  hostile  arts  of  Antoninus,**  a  Roman  subject  of  Syria,  who 
had  fled  from  oppression,  and  was  admitted  into  the  coundls 
of  Sapor,  and  even  to  the  royal  table,  where,  according  to  the 
castoin  of  the  Persians,  the  most  important  busmess  was  fre- 
quently  discussed.**  The  dexterous  fiigitive  promoted  his 
interest  by  the  same  conduct  which  gratified  lus  revenge.  He 
incessantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his  new  master  to  embrace 
the  favorable  opportunity  when  the  bravest  of  the  Palatine 
troops  were  employed  with  the  emperor  in  a  distant  war  on 
the  Danube.  He  pressed  Sapor  to  invade  the  exhausted  2nd 
defenceless  provinces  of  the  East,  with  the  numerous  armies 
of  Persia,  now  fortified  by  the  alliance  and  accession  of  the 
fiercest  Barbarians.  The  ambassadors  of  Rome  retired  without 
success,  and  a  second  embassy,  of  a  still  more  honorable  wik, 
was  detained  in  strict  confinement,  and  threatened  either  with 
death  or  exile. 

The  military  historian,*^  who  was  himself  despatched  to 
observe  the  army  of  the  Perdans,  as  they  were  preparing  to 
construct  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris,  beheld  from  sm 
eminence  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon, covered  with  men,  with  horses,  and  with  arms.  '  Sapor 

^1  Ammianus,  zvil  5,  and  Valesius  ad  loc  The  sophist,  or  philos- 
opher, (in  that  age  these  words  were  almost  synonymous,)  was  Eusta* 
thius  the  Cappadocian,  the  disdple  of  Jambhchus,  and  the  friend  of 
St  Basil.  Eunapius  (in  Yit.  ^desii,  p.  44—47)  fondly  attributes  to 
this  philosophic  ambassador  the  glory  of  enchanting  the  Barbarian 
king  by  the  persuasive  charms  of  reason  and  eloquence.  See  Tille- 
mont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iy.  p.  828,  1132. 

*'  Ammian.  xyiii  5,  6,  8.  The  decent  and  respectful  behavior  of 
Antoninus  towards  the  Roman  general,  sets  him  m  a  yery  interesting 
light ;  and  Ammianus  himself  speaks  of  the  traitor  with  some  compas- 
nion  and  esteem. 

•'  This  circumstance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  Ammianus,  serves  to  prova 
die  yeracity  of  Herodotus,  (1.  L  c.  133,)  and  the  permanency  of  tlia 
Persian  manners.  In  eyery  age  the  Persians  haye  been  addicied  to 
■ctemperance,  and  tlie  wines  of  Shiraz  have  triumphed  oyer  tLe  law 
•f  Mahomet  Brisson  de  Regno  Pers.  L  iL  p.  462— -472,  aa  I  OL^di/\ 
Viyyaffes  en  Perse,  tom.  iii.  p.  90. 

^  Ammian.  Ixviil  6,  7,  8, 10. 
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appeared  in  the  front,  conspicuous  by  the  splendor  of  his 
purple.  On  his  left  hand,  the  place  of  honor  among  the  Ori- 
entals, Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chionites,  displayed  the  stem 
countenance  of  an  aged  and  renowned  warrior.  The  monarch 
had  reserved  a  similar  place  on  his  right  hand  for  the  king  of 
the  Albanians,  who  led  his  independent  tribes  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.*  The  satraps  and  generals  were  distributed 
according  to  their  several  ranks,  and  the  whole  army,  besides 
the  numerous  train  of  Oriental  luxury,  consisted  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  effective  men,  inured  to  fatigue,  and 
selected  from  the  bravest  nations  of  Asia.  The  Roman  de- 
sester,  ^no  in  some  measure  guided  the  councils  of  Sapor, 
had  prudently  advised,  that,  instead  of  wasting  the  summer  in 
tedious  and  difficult  sieges,  he  should  march  directly  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  press  forwards  without  delay  to  seize  the  feeble 
and  wealthy  metropolis  of  Syria.  But  the  Persians  were  no 
sooner  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  than  they 
discovered  that  every  precaution  had  been  used  which  could 
retard  their  progress,  or  defeat  their  design.  The  inhabitants, 
with  their  cattle,  were  secured  in  places  of  strength,  the  green 
forage  throughout  the  country  was  set  on  fire,  the  fords  of  the 
rivers  were  fortified  by  sharp  stakes;  military  engines  were 
planted  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  a  seasonable  swell  of  the 
waters  <^  the  Euphrates  deterred  the  Barbarians  from  attempt- 
ing the  ordinary  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Thapsacus.  Their 
skilful  guide,  changing  his  plan  of  operations,  tiien  conducted 
the  army  by  a  longer  circuit,  but  through  a  fertile  territory, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  infant  river  is 
reduced  to  a  shallow  and  accessible  stream.  Sapor  over- 
looked,  with  prudent  disdain,  the  strength  of  Nisibis ;  but  as  he 
passed  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  he  resolved  to  try  whether 
the  majesty  of  his  presence  would  not  awe  the  garrison  into 
immediate  submission.  The  sacrilegious  insult  of  a  random 
dart,  which  glanced  against  the  royal  tiara,  convinced  him  of 
his  error ;  and  the  indignant  monarch  listened  with  impatience 
to  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who  conjured  him  not  to  sacri- 

*  These  perhaps  were  the  barharous  tribes  who  inhabit  the  nortbero 
part  of  the  present  Schirwan,  the  Albania  of  the  ancients.  This  country, 
iiow  inhabited  by  the  Lezghis,  the  terror  of  the  neighboring  districts*  was 
Uien  occapied  by  the  same  neople,  called  by  the  ancients  LegsB,  by  the 
Armenians  Gheg,  or  Leg.  The  latter  represent  them  as  constant  allies  of 
the  Perdans  in  their  wars  a^^ainst  Armenia  and  the  Empire.  A  little  after 
tUs  period,  a  certain  Schergir  was  their  king,  and  it  is  of  him  doubtless  tWU 
Awnuanos  Marcellintis  speaks.    St  Martiiv  ii>  C95.—  M. 

K* 
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fioe  the  success  of  his  ambition  to  the  gratification  of  hit 
resentment  The  following  daj  Grumbates  advanced  towards 
the  gates  with  a  select  body  of  troops,  and  required  the  instant 
surrender  of  the  city,  as  the  only  atonement  which  could  be 
accepted  for  such  an  act  of  rashness  and  insolence.  His  pro- 
posals were  answered  by  a  general  discharge,  and  his  only 
son,  a  beautiful  and  vaHant  youth,  .was  pierced  throug^i  the 
heart  by  a  javelin,  shot  from  one  of  the  balistae.  The  funeral 
of  the  prince  of  the  Chionites  was  celebrated  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  country ;  and  the  grief  qf  his  aged  father  was 
Alleviate(n>y  the  solemn  promise  of  Sapor,  that  the  guilty  city 
of  Amida  should  serve  as  a  funeral  pile  to  expiate  the  death, 
wd  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  of  his  son. 

The  ancient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida,**  which  sometimes 
issumes  the  provincial  appellation  of  Diarbekir,**  is  advan- 
sageously  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered. by  the  natural  and 
artificial  channels  of  the  Tigris,  of  which  the  least  inconsid- 
erable stream  bends  in  a  semicircular  form  round  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city.  The  emperor  Constahtius  had  recently  con- 
ferred on  Amida  the  honor  of  his  OMm  name,  and  the  additional 
fortifications  of  strong  walls  and  lofty  towers. '  It  was  provided 
with  an  arsenal  of  military  engines,  and  the  ordinary  garrison 


ft* 


For  the  description  of  Amida,  see  D*Herbelot,  Biblioihdque 
Orieotale,  p.  108.  Histoire  de  Timor  Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  All,  L  iiL 
c.  41.  Ahmed  Arabsiades,  torn,  i  p.  331,  c.  43.  Voyages  de  Taver- 
nier,  torn,  i  p.  801.  Voyages  d'Otter,  torn.  iL  p.  278,  and  Voyages 
de  Niebohr,  tom.  ii  p.  824 — 828.  The  last  of  these  travellers,  a 
learned  and  accurate  Dane,  has  given  a  plan  of  Amida,  whieh  illua- 
^ates  the  operations  of  the  ueae. 

*'^  DiarbeKir,  which  is  styled  Amid,  or  Kara  Amid,  in  the  public 
tmtmgs  of  the  Turks,  contains  above  16,000  houses,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  pacha  with  three  tails.  The  epithet  of  Kara  is  derived 
from  the  bktekneu  of  the  stone  which  composes  the  strong  and  ancient 
wall  of  Amida.* 


*  In  my  Mem.  Hist  sur  rArmeoie,  L  L  p.  166,  173,  I  conceive  that  I 
have  proved  this  city,  still  called,  by  the  Armenians,  Dirkranagerd,  the  olty 
of  Tigranes,  to  be  the  same  with  the  famoas  Tigranocerta,  of  which  the 
sitaation  was  unknown.  St.  Martin,  i.  432.  On  the  siege  of  Amida,  see 
St.  Martin's  Notes,  ii.  290.  Faastos  of  Bvzantiam,  nearly  a  contemporary. 
(Armenian,)  states  that  the  Persians,  on  becoming  masters  of  it,  destroyed 
40,000  houses ;  though  Ammianus  describes  the  city  as  of  no  great  extent, 
(civitatis  ambitnm  non  nimium  amplae.)  Besides  me  ordinary  populadoi^ 
and  those  who  took  refuge  from  the  country,  it  contained  20.000  soldiar& 
8t  Martin,  iL  290.  This  interpretation  is  extremely  doubtful.  Wagneff 
(note  on  Ammianus)  considers  the  whole  population  to  amount  only  to 
10,000— 'M. 
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bad  been  rednforoed  to  the  amount  of  seven  legions,  when  the 
place  was  invested  by  the  arms  of  Sapor/'^  His  first  and 
most  sanguine  hopes  depended  on  the  success  of  a  genera] 
assault  To  the  several  nations  which  followed  his  standard, 
their  respective  posts  were  assigned ;  the  south  to  the  Vertte ; 
the  north  to  the  Albanians ;  the  east  to  the  Chionites,  inflamed 
with  grief  and.  indignation ;  the  west  to  the  Segestana,  the 
bravest  of  his  warriors,  who  covered  their  front  with  a  formi* 
dable  line  of  Indian  elephants.**  The  Persians,  on  every  side, 
supported  their  efforts,  and  animated  their  courage  {  and  the 
monarch  himself,  careless  of  his  rank  and  safety,  ojsplayed, 
m  the  prosecution  of  the  siege,  the  ardor  of  a  youtl.  il  soldier. 
After  an  obstinate  combat,  t£e  Barbarians  were  repulsed ;  they 
incessantly  returned  to  the  charge;  they  were  again  driven 
back  with  a  dreadful  slaughter,  and  two  rebel  legions  of  Gauls, 
who  had  been  banished  into  the  East,  signalized  their  undis- 
ciplined courage  by  a  nocturnal  sally  into  the  heart  of  the 
Persian  camp.  In  one  of  the  fiercest  of  these  repeated 
assaults,  Amida  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  deserter, 
who  indicated  to  the  Barbarians  a  secret  and  neglected  stair- 
case, scooped  out  of  the  rock  that  hangs  over  the  stream  of 

"  The  operations  of  the  siege  of  Amida  are  very  minutely 
lescribed  by  Ammianus,  (xiz.  1 — 9,)  who  acted  an  honorable  part 
in  the  defence,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  when  the  city  was  stormed 
by  the  Persians. 

**  Of  these  four  nations,  the  Albanians  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  description.  The  Segestans  \9acMteni,  8t  Martin,"] 
inhabited  a  large  and  level  country,  which  still  preserves  their  name, 
to  the  south  of  Ehorasan,  and  the  west  of  Hindostaa     (See  Geogra- 

?hia  Kubiensis,  p.  138,  and  D*Herbelot,  Biblioth^aue  Orientale,  p. 
97.)  Notwithstanding  the  boasted  victory  of  Banram,  (voL  i  p. 
410,)  the  Segestans,  aTOve  fourscore  years  afterwards,  appear  as  an 
independent  nation,  the  ally  of  Persia.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the.VertsB  apd  Chionites, but  I  am  indin^  to  place  them  (at 
least  the  latter)  towards  the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia.  See 
Ammian.  xvi.  9.* 


*  Klaproth  considers  tlie  real  Albanians  the  same  with  the  ancient  Alani, 
and  quotes  a  passage  of  the  emperor  Julian  in  support  of  his  opinion.  They 
are  the  Ossetie,  now  inhabiting  part  of  Cancasus.  Tableaux  Hist  de  TAsie. 
p.  179, 180.— M. 

The  VertiB  are  still  unknown.  It  is  possible  that  the  Chionites  are  the  same 
as  the  Huns.  These  people  were  already  known ;  and  we  6nd  from  Arme- 
nian authors  that  they  were  making,  at  this  period,  incursions  into  Asia. 
They  were  often  at  war  with  the  Persians.  The  name  was  perhaps  imv 
Boonced  differently  in  the  East  and  in  the  West;  and  tins  prereitts  nt  mm 
tveoffnislng  it    St  Martin,  ii.  177.— M. 
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the  Hgris.  SeveQtj  chosen  archers  of  the  rojtd  guard  as 
cended  in  silence  to  the  third  story  of  a  Ivfty  tower,  whidi 
commanded  the  precipice ;  they  elevated  on  high  the  Persian 
banner,  the  signal  of  confidence  to  the  assailants,  and  of  dis- 
may to  the  besieged;  and  if  this  devoted  band  could  have 
mamtained  their  post  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  reduction  of 
the  place  might  have  been  purcb^sed  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives.  After  Sapor  had  tried,  without  success,  the  efficacy  of 
force  and  of  stratagem^  he  had  recouA'se  to  the  slower  but 
more  certain  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  he  was  instructed  by  the  skill  of  the  Eoman  deserters. 
The  trenches  were  opened  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  the 
troops  destined  for  that  service  advanced  under  the  portable 
cover  of  strong  hurdles,  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  walls.  Wooden  towers  were  at  the 
same  time  constructed,  and  moved  forwards  on  wheels,  till  the 
soldiers,  who  were  provided  with  every  species  of  missile 
weapons,  could  engage  almost  on  level  ground  with  the  troops 
who  defended  the  rampart  Every  mode  of  resistance  which 
art  could  suggest,  or  courage  could  execute,  was  employed  in 
the  defence  of  Amida,  and  the  works  of  Sapor  were  more 
than  once  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Eomans.  But  the 
resouix^es  of  a  besieged  city  may  be  exhausted.  The  Persians 
repaired  their  losses,  and  pushed  their  approaches;  a  large, 
breach  was  made  by  the  battering-ram,  and  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  wasted  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  yielded  to 
the  fury  of  the  assault.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  their  wives, 
their  diildren,  all  wh6  had  not  time  to  escape  through  the 
opposite  gate,  were  involved  by  the  conquerdrs  in  a  promiscu- 
ous massacre. 

But  the  ruin  of  Amida  was  t^e  safety  of  the  Roman  prov- 
inces. As  soon  as  the  first  transports  of  victory  had  subsided, 
Sapor  was  at  leisure  to  reflect,  i  hat  to  chastise  a  disobedient 
city,  he  had  lost  the  flower  of  h»  troops,  and  the  most  fiivor- 
able  season  for  conquest**    Thirty  thousand  of  his  veterans 


**  Ammianus  has  marked  the  chixmology  of  this  year  by  three 
ugDfl,  which  do  not  perfectly  coinddo  wiUi  eadi  other,  or  with  the 
series  of  the  history.  1  The  com  ^7aA  ripe  when  Sapor  invaded 
Mesopotamia ;  *'  Cum  jam  stipule  flaveiite  turgerent ;"  a  dremnstaiice^ 
which,  in  the  latitude  of  Aleppo,  w<iuld  naturally  refer  ns  to  the 
month  of  April  or  May.  See  Harm>T's  Observations  on  Scripture 
▼oL  i  p.  41.  ShaVs  iVavels,  p.  835,  edi'^  4to.  2.  The  progress  of 
Bapor  was  checked  by  the  overflowing  of  the  !S*^t)hrata?,  which  geii> 
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bad  MLen  under  the  walls  of  Arnida,  during  the  continuance 
of  a  siege,  which  lasted  seventy-three  days ;  and  the  disa}> 
pointed  monarch  returned  to  his  capital  with  affected  triumph 
and  secret  mortification.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
inconstancy  of  his  Barbarian  allies  was  tempted  to  relinquish 
A  war  in  which  they  had  encountered  such  unexpected  diffi- 
culties ;  and  that  the  aged  king  of  the  Chionites,  satiated  with 
revenge,  turned  away  with  horror  from  a  scene  of  action 
where  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  hope  of  his  family  and 
nation.  Tbe  strength  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  army  with 
which  Sapor  took  the  field  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  no  longei 
equal  to  the  unbounded  views  of  his  ambition.  Instead  of 
aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  the. East,  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  reduction  of  two  fortified  cities  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Singara  and  Bezabde ;  ^  the  one  situate  in  the  midst 
of  a  sandy  desert,  the  other  in  a  small  peninsula,  surrounded 
almost  on  every  side  by  the  deep  and  rapid  stream  of  the 
Tigris.  Rve  Roman  legions,  of  the  diminutive  size  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced  in  the  age  of  Constantino,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  sent  into  remote  captivity  on  the  extreme  con- 
fines of  Persia.  After  dismantling  the  walls  of  Singara,  the 
conqueror  abandoned  that  solitary  and  sequestered  place ;  but 
he  carefuUy  restored  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde,  and  fixed 
in  that  important  post  a  garrison  or  colony  of  veterans ;  amply 
supplied  with  every  means  of  defence,  and  animated  by  high 
sentiments  of  honor  and  fidelity.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  the  arms  of  Sapor  incurred  some  disgrace  by  an 
nnsucoessful  enterprise  agafnst  Yirtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  strong,  or, 
as  it  was  universally  esteemed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  an 
impregnable  fortress  of  the  independent  Arabs.'^ 

erally  happens  in  July  and  August  Plin.  Hist.  Nai  v.  21.  Tiaggi 
di  Pietro  della  VaUe/tom.  L  p.  696.  8.  When  Sapor  had  taken 
Amida,  after  a  sie^  of  seventy-three  days,  the  autumn  was  far 
advanced.  **  Autumno  prsecipiti  Ledorumque  improbo  sidere  exorta*' 
To  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions,  we  must  allow  for  some 
delay  in  the  Persian  king,  some  inaccuracy  in  the  historian,  and  some 
disorder  in  the  seasons. 

*®  The  account  of  these  sieges  is  given  by  Ammianus,  zz.  6,  7.* 
"  For  the  identity  of  Virtha  and  Tecrit,  see  D'Anville,  Qeographie 
Ancienne,  tom.  u.  p.  201.    For  the  siege  of  that  castle  by  Timur  Bea 


*  The  Christian  bishop  of  Bezabde  went  to  the  camp  of  the  king  of  Pev 
gitp  to  persuade  him  to  check  the  waste  of  human  olood     Amin.  Mart 
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Tlio  defence  of  the  East  against  the  arms  of  Sapr>r  reqiiired 
and  would  have  exercised,  the  abilities  of  the  most  consum« 
mate  general;  and  it  seemed  fortunate  for  the  state,  that 
it  was  the  actual  province  of  the  brave  Ursicinus,  who  alone 
deserved  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  In 
the  hour  of  danger,"  Ursicinus  was  removed  from  his  station 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunudis ;  and  the  military  command 
of  the  East  was  bestowed,  by  the  same  influence,  on  Sabinian, 
a  wealthy  and  subtle  veteran,  who  had  attained  the  infirmities, 
without  acquiring  the  experience,  of  age.  By  a  second  order, 
which  issued  from  the  same  jealous  and  inconstant  councils, 
Ursicinus  was  again  despatched  to  the  frontier  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  condemned  to  sustain  the  labors  of  a  war,  the 
honors  of  which  had  been  transferred  to  his  unworthy  rival 
Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent  station  under  the  walls  of  Edessa ; 
and  while  he  amused  himself  with  the  idle  parade  of  military 
exercise,  and  moved  to, the  sound  of  flutes  in  the  Pyrrhic 
dance,  the  public  defence  was  abandoned  to  the  boldness  and 
diligence  of  the  former  general  of  the  East  But  whenever 
Ursicinus  recommended  any  vigorous  plan  of  operations; 
when  he  proposed,  at  the  head  of  a  light  and  active  army,  to 
wheel  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  intercept  the  con- 
voys of  the  enemy,  to  harass  the  wide  extent  of  the  Persian 
lines,  and  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Amida ;  the  timid  and 
envious  commander  alleged,  that  he  was  restrained  by  his 
positive  orders  from  endangering  the  safety  of  the  troops. 
Amida  was  at  length  taken ;  its  bravest  defenders,  who  had, 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  Barbari^as,.  died  in  the  Roman  camp 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner :  and  Ursicinus  himself,  aft^ 
supporting  the  disgrace  of  a  partial  inquiry,  was  punished  for 
the  m'lsconduct  of  Sabinian  by  the  loss  of  his  military  rank. 
But  Constantius  soon  experienced  the  truth  of  the  prediction 
which  honest  indignation  had  extorted  from  his  injured  lieu- 

or  Tamerlanue,  see  Cherefeddin,  1.  iti  c.  83.  The-  Persian  biographer 
exaggerates  ihe  merit  and  difficulty  of  this  exploit,  which  ddivered 
the  caravans  of  Bagdad  fi'om  a  formidable  gang  of  robbers.* 

*^  Ammianus  (xviil  6,  6,  xuc  8,  xx.  2)  represents  the  merit  and 
disgrace  of  Ursicinus  With  that  fiuthful  attention  which  a  solliei 
owed  to  his  general.  Some  partiality  may  be  suspected,  yet  th^ 
whole  account  is  consistent  and  probable. 

*  St  Martin  doubts  whether  it  lay  so  mach  to  the  aoatli.  "The  wora 
Burtha  means  in  Syriac  a  castle  or  fortress,  and  might  bo  applied  to  mtag 
f!acea."    Note  ii.  p.  344.— M. 
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Cenant^  that  as  loug  as  such  maxims  of  government  v«re  suf 
fered  to  prevail,  the  emperor  himself  would  find-  it  no  easy 
task  to  defend  his  eastern  dominions  from  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  When  he  had  subdued  or  pacified  the  Bar-' 
barians  of  the  Danube,  Constantius  proceeded  by  slow  marches 
into  the  East ;  and  after  he  had  wept  over  the  smoking  ruins  of 
A.mida,  he  formed,  with  a  powerful  army,  the  siege  of  Be* 
cabde.  The  walls  were  shaken  by  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the 
most  enormous  of  the  battering-i*ams ;  the  town  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity ;  but  it  was  still  defended  by  the  patient 
and  intrepid  valor  of  the  garrison,  till  the  approach  of  the 
<^iny  season  obliged  the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege,  and  inglo- 
riously  to  retreat  into  his  winter  quarters  at  Antioch."  The 
"pride  of  Constantius,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  courtiers,  were 
it  a  loss  to  discover  any  materials  for  p^ne^yxic  in  the  events 
of  the  Persian  war;  while  the  glory  of  his  cousin  Julian,  to 
whose  military  command  he  had  intrusted  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  simple  and  concise 
narrative  of  his  exploits. 

In  the  blind  fury  of  civil  discord,  Constantius  had  abandoned 
to  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  the  countries  of  Gaul,  which 
still  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.  A  numerous 
swarm  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  were  invited  to  cross  the 
Rhine  by  presents  and  promises,  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and 
by  a  perpetual  grant  of  aJl  the  territories  which  they  should  be 
able  to  subdue.'^  But  the  emperor,  who  for  a  temporary 
service  had  thus  imprudently  provoked  the  rapacious  spirit  of 
the  Barbarians,  soon  discovereid  and  lamented  the  difficulty  of 
dismissing  these  formidable  allies,  after  they  had  tasted  the 
riobjiess  of  the  Roman  soil.  Regardless  of  the  nice  distinc- 
tion of  loyalty  and  rebellion,  these  undisciplined  robbers  treat- 

'*  Ammiao.  zx.  11.  Omisso  yano  incepto,  biematiirus  Antiochiaa 
redit  in  Svriam  lerumnosain,  perpessns  et  ulcerum  sed  et  atrocia, 
dinque  denenda.  It  is  thus  that  James  Oronovius  has  restored  an 
obscure  passage ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  correction  alone  would  have 
deservea  a  new  edition  of  his  author :  whose  sense  may  now  bo  dark- 
ly perceived.  I  expected  some  additional  light  from  the  recent  labors 
of  the  learned  Emestus.    (IdpsisB,  1778.)  * 

•*  The  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  the  distress  of  Gaul,  may  be 
collected  from  Julian  himself  Oral  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  27T, 
Ammian.  zv.  11.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  Zosimus,  L  iil  p.  140.  Sozomei^ 
L  iil  c.  1.    [Mamertin.  Grat  Art  c  iv.] 

*  The  late  editor  (Wagner)  has  nothing  better  to  gaggest,  and  It 
with  Gibbon,  the  silenoe  of  Eroesti.— M. 
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«d  as  their  natural  enemies  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who 
possessed  any  property  whicli  they  were  desirous  of  acquiring 
Forty-five  flourishing  cities,  Tongres,  Cologne,  Treves,  Worms; 
Spires,  Strasbuigh,  &c,  besides  a  far  greater  number  of  towna 
and  villages,  were  pillaged,  and  for  tne  most  part  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  Barbarians  of  Germany,  still  finithful  to  the  max- 
ms  of  their  ancestors,  abhorred  the  confinement  of  walls,  to 
which  they  applied  the  odious  names  of  prisons  and  sepul- 
chres ;  and  fixing  their  independent  habitations  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse.  they  secured 
themselves  against  the  danger  of  a  surprise,  by  a  rude  and 
hasty  fortification  of  large  trees,  which  were  fell^  and  thrown 
across  the  roads.  The  Alemanni  were  established  in  the 
mod3rn  countries  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  the  Franks  occu- 
pied the  island  of  the.Batavians,  together  with  an  extensive 
district  of  Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Toxandria,**  and  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  their  Gallic  monarchy.**  From  the  sources,  to 
the  mouth,  of  the  Rhine,  the  conquests  of  the  Germans  ex- 
tended above  forty  miles  to  the  west  of  that  river,  over  a 
country  peopled  by  colonies  of  their  own  name  and  nation : 
and  the  scene  of  their  devastations  was  three  times  more 
extensive  than  that  of  their  conquests.  At  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance the  open  towns  of  Gaul  were  >  deserted,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  fortified  cities,  who  trusted  to  their  strength  and 
vigilance,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such  sup- 
plies of  corn  as  they  could  raise  on  the  vacant  land  within  th« 
enclosure  of  their  walls.  The  diminished  legions,  destitute  of 
pay  and  provisions,  of  arms  and  discipline,  trembled  at  the 
approach,  and  even  at  the  name,  of  the  Barbarians. 

'*  Ammianus,  zvL  8.  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  firom  the 
ToxaDdri  of  Pliny,  and  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  histories  of.  the 
middle  a^e.  Toxandria  was  a  country  of  woods  and  morasses,  nrhich 
extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Tongres  to  the  conflux  of  the 
Yahal  and  the  Rhine.    See  Valesius,  Kotit  Galliar.  p.  568. 

*'  The  paradox  of  P.  Daniel,  that  the  Franks  never  obtained  anj 

germanent  settlement  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  before  the  time  o! 
lovis,  is  refuted  with  much  learning  and  good  sense  by  M.  Biet,  who 
has  proved  by  a  chain  of  evidence,  their  uninterrupted  possession  of 
Toxandria,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  accession  of  01o> 
vis.  The  Dissertation  of  M.  Biet  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Soissons,  in  the  year  1786,  and  seems  to  have  been  justly  preferred  to 
the  discourse  of  his  more  celebrated  competitor,  the  AbbS  le  Boraf 
■n  antiquarian,  whose  name  was  happily  expressive  of  his  taleiitf. 
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Under  tliese  melanclioty  drcuinstances,  an   unexperienced 
jotttih  was  appointed  to  save  and  to  govern  the  provinces  of 
(jaul,  or  rather,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  to  exhibit  the  vain 
image  of  Imperial  greatness.    The  retired  scholastic  education 
of  Julian,  in  which  he  had  been  more  conversant  with  books 
ihan  with  arms,  with  the  dead  than  with  the  living,  left  him  in 
profound  ignoranoo  of  the  practical  arts  of  war  and  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  he  awkwardly  repeated  some  military  exer- 
cise which  it  was  necessary  for   him  to  learn,  he  exclaimed 
with  a  sigh,  ^  O  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  task  for  a  philosopher  I" 
Yet  even  this  speculative  philosophy,  which  men  of  business 
are  too  apt  to  despise,  had  filled  the  mind  of  Julian  with  the 
noblest  precepts  and   the   most   shining  examples ;  had  ani- 
mated him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  the  desire  of  fame,  and  the 
contempt  of  death.    The  habits  of  temperance  recommended 
in  the  schools,  are  still  more  essential  in  the  severe  discipline 
of  a  camp.    The  simple  wants  of  nature  regulated  the  meas- 
ure of  his  food  and  sleep.     Rejecting  with  disdain  the  delica- 
cies provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfied  his  appetite  with  the 
coarse  and  common  fare  which  was  allotted  to  the  meanest 
soldiers.    During  the  rigor  of  a  Gallic  winter,  he  never  suf- 
fered a  fire  in  his  bed-chamber ;  and  after  a  short  and  inter- 
rupted slumber,  he  frequently  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
from  a  carpet  spread  on  the   floor,  to  despatch    any  urgent 
business,  to  visit  his  rounds,  or  to  steal  a  few  moments  for  the 
prosecution   of  his   favorite  studies."    The  precepts  of  elo- 
quence, which  he  had   hitherto    practised   on  fancied    topics 
of  declamation,  were  more   usefully  applied   to  excite  or  to 
assuage  the  passions  of  an  armed  multitude:  and  although 
Julian,  from  his  early  habits  of  conversation  and  literature, 
was  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  beauUes  of  the  Greek 
language,  he  had  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue."      Since  Julian  was  not  originally  designed  for  the 
character  of  a  legislator,  or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the  civil 
jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  had  not  engaged  any  consider- 

*''  The  private  life  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  and  the  severe  discipline 
whieh  he  embraced,  are  displayed  by  Ammianus,  (xvi.  5,)  'wha 
professes  to  praise,  and  hy  Julian  himself,  who  affects  to  ridicule, 
(Misopogon,  p.  840,)  a  conduct,  which,  in  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Constantine,  might  justly  excite  the  surprise  of  mankind. 

**  Aderat  Latine  quoque  disserenti  sufficiens  sermo.  ^mmianiM, 
ITL  5.  But  Julian,  educated  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  always  con 
«dered  the  language  of  the  Romans  as  a  foreign  and  popular  dialeM, 

*  *  ^  he  might  use  on  necessary  occasions. 
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able  sbare  of  bis  attention :  but  be  derived  from  his  philosopbic 
stadies  an  inflexible  regard  for  justice,  tempered  by  a  disposi- 
tion  to  clemency;  tba knowledge  of  tbe  general  principles  of 
equity  and  evidence,  and  tbe  Acuity  of  patiently  inveeftigating 
tbe  most  intricate  and  tedious  questions  wbicb  could  be  pro- 
posed for  bis  discussion.  Tbe  measilres  of  policy,  and  tbe 
operations  of  war,  must  submit  to  tbe  various  accidents  of  cir- 
cumstance and  cbaracter,  and  tbe  unpractised  student  will 
often  be  perplexed  in  tbe  application  of  tbe  most  perfect  tbe- 
ory.  But  in  tbe  acquisition  of  tbis  important  science,  Julian 
was  assisted  by  the  active  vigor  of  bis  own  genius,  as  well  as 
by  tbe  wisdom  and  experience  of  Sallust,  an  oflloer  of  rank, 
wbo  soon  conceived  a  sincere  attacbment  for  a  prince  so 
wortby  of  bis  friendsbip;  and  wbose  incorruptible  integrity 
was  adorned  by  tbe  talent  of  insinuating  tbe  barsbest  trutl^o 
witbout  wounding  tbe  delicacy  of  a  royal  ear/* 

Immediately  after  Julian  bad  received  tbe  purple  at  Milan, 
be  was  sent  into  Gaul  with  a  feeble  retinue  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  soldiers.  At  Vienna,  where  he  passed  a  painful  and 
anxious  winter  in  tbe  bands  of  those  ministers  to  whom  Con- 
stantius  bad  intrusted  the  direction  of  bis  conduct,  tbe  Caesar 
was  informed  of  tbe  siege  and  deliverance  of  Autun.  That 
large  and  ancient  city,  protected  only  by  a  ruined  wall  and 
pusillanimous  garrison,  was  saved  by  tbe  generous  resolution 
of  a  few  veterans,  wbo  resumed  their  arms  for  tbe  defence  of 
their  country.  In  his  march  from  Autun,  through  the  heart 
of  the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian  embraced  with  ardor  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  signalizing  bis  courage.  At  tbe  head  of  a 
small  body  of  archers  and  heavy  cavalry,  he  preferred  the 
shorter  but  the  more  dangerous  of  two  roads;*  and  some- 
times eluding,  and  sometimes  resisting,  the  attacks  of  the 

**  We  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  office  of  this  excellent  minister, 
whom  Julian  afterwards  created  prsefect  of  GauL  Sallust  was  speed- 
Aj  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor ;  and  we  may  still  read 
a  sensible  but  pedantic  discourse,  (p.  240 — 262,)  in  which  Julian  de- 
plores the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  friend,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  for  hb  reputation.  See  La  Bleterie,  PrefBtce  a  la  Vie  de 
Jovien,  p.  20. 

*  Aliis  per  Arbor — quibnsdam  per  Sedelaacam  et  Coram  iri  debere  fir- 
nantibtis.  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  2.  I  do  not  know  what  place  can  be  meant  by 
Uie  matilated  name  Arbor.  Sedelanns  is  Saaliea,  a  small  town  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cote  d'Or,  six  leagues  from  Aatan.  Cora  answers  to  tfai 
Tillage  of  Care,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  between  Antim  and  Nefwa 
'Htfartiu,ii.l62.— M. 
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Barbarians,  who  were  masters  of  the  field,  he  arrived  with 
honor  and  safety  at  the  camp  near  Rheims,  where  the  Roman 
troops  had  been  ordered  to  assemble.  .The  aspect  of  their 
young  prince  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  and 
they  marched  from  Rheims  in  search  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
confidence  which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  them.  The 
Alemanni,  familiarized  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country, 
secretly  collected  their  scattered  forces,  and  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  a  dark  and  rainy  day,  poured  with  unexpected 
fury  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  inevitable 
disorder  could  be  remedied,  two  legions  were  destroyed ;  and 
Julian  was  taught  by  experience  that  caution  and  vigilance 
are  the  most^important  lessons  of  the  art  of  war.  In  a  second 
and  more  successful  action,^  he  recovered  and  established  his 
military  fame;  but  as  the  agility  of  the  Barbarians  saved 
them  from  the  pursuit,  his  victory  was  neither  bloody  nor 
decisive.  He  advanced,  however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
surveyed  the  ruins  of  Cologne,  convinced  himself  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  war,  and  retreated  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
discontented  with  the  court,  with  his  army,  and  with  his  own 
success.**  The  power  of  the  enemy  was  yet  unbroken ;  and  the 
Caesar  had  no  sooner  separated  his  troops,  and  fixed  his  own 
quarters  at  Sens,  in  the  centre  of  Gaul,  than  he  was  surround- 
ed and  besieged,  by  a  numerous  host  of  Germans.  Reduced, 
in  this  extremity,  to  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  dis- 
played a  prudent  intrepidity,  which  compensated  for  all  the 
deficiencies  of  the  place  and  garrison ;  and  the  Barbarians,  at 
^e  end  of  thirty  days,  were  obliged  to  retire  with  disappointed 

The  conscious  pride  of  Julian,  who  was  indebted  only  to  his 
oword  for  this  signal  deliverance,  was  imbittered  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  he  was  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  perhaps  devoted 
to  destruction,  by  those  who  were  bound  to  assist  him,  by 
every  tie  of  honor  and  fidelity.  Marcellus,  master-general  of 
the  cavalry  in  Gaul,  interpreting  too  strictly  the  jealous  orders 
of  the  court,  beheld  with  supine  indifference  the  distress  of 
Julian,  and  had  restrained  the  troops  under  his  command  from 

^*  Ammianus  (xvL  2,  3)  appears  much  better  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  first  campaign  than  Julian  himself;  who  very  fieurly 
owns  tliat  he  did  nothing  of  consequence,  and  that  he  fled  before  thia 
•Mimy.  

*  At  Brocomagcs,  Bramat,  near  Strasborgh.    St  Mutin,  ii  164ir«ll» 
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marchiiig  to  the  relief  of  Sens.  If  the  Caesar  had  dissembled 
in  silence  so  dangerous  an  insult,  his  person  and  authority 
would  have  been  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  world ;  and 
if  an  action  so  criminal  had  been  suffered  to  pass  with  impu- 
nity,  the  emperor  would  have  confirmed  the  suspicions,  which 
received  a  very  specious  color  from  his  past  conduct  towards 
the  princes  of  Uie  Flavian  £»mily.  Marcellus  was  recalled, 
and  gently  dismissed  from  his  office.'*  In  his  room  Severua 
was  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry ;  an  experienced  soldier, 
of  approved  courage  and  fidelity,  who  could  advise  with 
respect^  and  execute  with  zeal ;  and  who  submitted,  without 
reluctance  to  the  supreme  command  which  Julian,  by  the 
inrerest  of  his  patroness  Eusebia,  at  length  obtsAned  over  the 
armies  of  Gaul."  A  very  judicious  plan  of  operations  was 
adopted  for  the  approaching  campaign.  Julian  himself,  at  the 
head  of  the  remains  of  the  veteran  bands,  and  of  some  new 
levies  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  the  German  cantonments,  and  carefully 
reSstaolished  the  fortifications  of  Saverne,  in  an  advantageous 
post,  which  would  either  check  the  incursions,  or  intercept  the 
retreat,  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  Barbatio,  general 
of  the  in&ntry,  advanced  from  Milan  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  passing  the  mountains,  prepared  to  throw 
a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Basil.  It  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Alemanhi,  pressed  on  either  side 
by  the  Roman  arms,  would  soon  be  forced  to  evacuate  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  and  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  native 
country.  But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  were  defeated  by  the 
incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the  secret  instructions,  of  Barbatio ; 
who  acted  as  if  he  bad  been  the  enemy  of  the  Caesar,  and 
the  secret  ally  of  the  Barbarians.  The  negligence  with  which 
he  permitted  a  troop  of  pillagers  freely  tj  pa^ss,  and  to  return 
almost  before  the  gates  of  his  camp,  vLdf  be  imputed  to  his 
want  of  abilities ;  but  the  treasonable  act  of  burning  a  number 
of  boats,  and  a  superfluous  stock  of  pxovisions,  which  would 
have  been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  army  of  Gaul, 

^^  Ammian.  xvL  7.  Llbanius  speaks  rather  more  advantageously 
of  the  military  talents  of  Marcellus,  Orat  x.  p.  272.  And  Julian  insin- 
nates,  that  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  recalled,  unless  he  had 
fj^iven  other  reasons  of  offence  to  the  court,  p.  278. 

'^  Seyerus,  non  discors,  non  arrogans,  sea  longa  militise  frugalitati 
eompcrtuB ;  et  eum  recta  prseeuntem  secuturus,  ut  duetorem  morigwsi 
"'^m»     Ammian.  xvi  11.    Zosimus,  L  iii.  p.  140. 
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was  an  evidence  of  his  hostile  and  criminal  intentions.  The 
Oennans  despised  aa  enemy  who  appeared  destitute  either  of 
power  or  of  inclination  to  offend  them ;  and  the  ignominious 
retreat  of  Barbatio  deprived  Julian  of  the  expect^  support ; 
and  left  him  to  extricate  himself  from  a  hazardous  situation, 
where  ho  could  neither  remain  with  safety,  nor  retire  with 
honor.^* 

As  soon  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  fears  of  invasion, 
the  Alemanni  prepared  to  chastise  the  Roman  youth,  who 
pre^mned  to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  country,  which  they 
claimed  as  their  own  by  the  right  of  conquest  and  of  treaties. 
They  employed  three  days,  and  as  many  nights,  in  trans* 
porting  over  the  Rhine  their  military  powers.  The  fierce 
Chnodomar,  shaking  the  ponderous  javelin  which  he  had  vie* 
toriously  wielded  against  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  led  the 
van  of  the  Barbarians,  and  moderated  by  his  experience  the 
martial  ardor  which  his  example  inspired.^^  He  was  followed 
by  six  other  kings,  by  ten  princes  of  regal  extraction,  by  a 
long  train  of  high-spirited  nobles,  and  by  thirty-five  thousand 
of  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  The  confi- 
dence derived  from  the  view  of  their  own  strength,  was 
increased  by  the  intelligence  which  they  received  from  a 
deserter,  that  the  Caesar,  with  a  feeble  army  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand men,  occupied  a  post  about  one-and-twenty  miles  from 
their  camp  of  Strasburgh.  With  this  inadequate  force,  Julian 
resolved  to  seek  and  to  encounter  the  Barbarian  host ;  and  the 
chance  of  a  general  action  was  preferred  to  the  tedious  and  un- 
certain operation  of  separately  engaging  the  dispersed  parties 
of  the  AlemannL  The  Romans  marched  in  dose  order,  and 
in  two  columns ;  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  the  in&ntry  on  the 
left;  and  the  day  was  so  far  spent  when  they  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  that  Julian  was  desirous  of  deferring  the 
battle  till  the  next  morning,  and  of  allowing  his  troops  to 

• I  I      - — I ^ 1 — 1 * 1- 

^'  On  the  design  and  &ilnre  of  the  cooperation  between  Julian  and 
Barbatio,  see  Axmnianus  (zvi.  11)  and  Libamua,  (Oral  x.  p.  278.)* 

^^  Ammianns  (zvL  12)  describes  with  his  inflated  eloquence  the 
figure  and  character  of  Chnodomar.  Audaz  ei  fidens  ingenti  robore 
lacertorum,  ufai  ardor  praeLii  sperabatur  immams,  equo  spumante  sub- 
timior,  erectus  in  jacutum  formidandn  vastitatis,  armorumque  nitor« 
eonspieuus :  antea  etrenuuB  et  miles,  et  utilis  preter  cieteros  doctor 
.  .  •  Deoentium  Osesarem  superavit  aaquo  marte  ooagressus. 

*  BariMtb  seems  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  a&d  dofesui 
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racniit  their  exhanstod  strength  by  the  necessaiy  refreshmenti 
of  sleep  and  food.  Yielding,  however,  with  some  reluctance, 
to  the  clamors  of  the  soldiers,  and  even  to  the  opinion  of  his 
council,  he  exhorted  them  to  justify  by  their  valor  the  eager 
impatience,  which,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  would  be  universally 
branded  with  the  epithets  of  rashness  and  presumption.  The 
trumpets  sounded,  the  military  shout  was  heard  through  the 
field,  and  the  two  armies  rushed  with  equal  fury  to  the  charge. 
The  Cffisar,  who  conducted  in  person  his  right  wing,  depended 
on  the  dexterity  of  his  archers,  and  the  weight  of  his  cuiras- 
siers. But  his  ranks  were  instantly  broken  by  an  irregular 
mixture  of  light  horse  and  of  light  infantry,  and  he  had  the 
mortification  of  beholding  the  ^^t  of  six  hundred  of  his  most 
renowned  cuirassiers.**  The  fugitives  were  stopped  and  ral- 
lied by  the  presence  and  authority  of  Julian,  who,  careless  of 
his  own  safely,  threw  himself  before  them,  and  urging  every 
motive  of  shame  and  honor,  led  them  back  against  the  victori- 
ous enemy.  The  conflict  between  the  two  lines  of  infantry 
was  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  Germans  possessed  the  superi- 
ority of  strength  and  stature,  the  Romans  that  of  discipline 
and  temper;  and  as  the  Barbarians,  who  served  under  the 
standard  of  the  empire,  united  the  respective  advantages  of 
both  parties,  their  strenuous  efforts,  guided  by  a  skilful  leader, 
at  length  determined  the  event  of  the  day.  The  Romans  lost 
four  tribunes,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  soldiers,  in  this 
memorable  battle  of  Strasbuigh,  so  glorious  to  the  Caesar,'* 
and  so  salutary  to  the  afflicted  provinces  of  Gaul.  Six  thou- 
sand of  the  Alemanni  were  slain  in  the  field,  without  including 
those  who  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine,  or  transfixed  with  darts 
while  they  attempted  to  swim  across  the  river.**    Chnodomar 

^  ^*  After  the  hatde,  Julian  ventured  to  revive  the  rigor  of  ancient 
discipline,  bv  exposing  these  fugitives  in  female  apparel  to  the  derisioD 
of  the  whole  camp.  In  the  next  campaign,  these  troops  nobly  re- 
trieved their  honor.    Zosimus,  L  iii  p.  142. 

^"  Julian  himsdf  (ad  a  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  2*79)  speaks  of  the  battle 
of  Strasburgh  with  the  modesty  of  conscious  merit ;  Iftaxt^nn^  oo<c 
^Xe(3f,  ioi4%  Mi  tli  ifias  a^uaro  n  rotaim  ftdx^*  Zosimus  compares  it 
with  the  victoiy  of  Alezaader  over  Darius;  and  yet  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover  any  of  those  strokes  of  military  genins  which  fix  the  atten 
tion  of  ages  on  the  conduct  and  success  of  a  single  day. 

''"'  Ammianus,  zvL  12.  Libamus  adda  2000  more  to  the  number  of 
the  slain,  (Orat  x.  p.  274.)  But  these  trifling  differences  disappear 
before  the  60,000  Barbarians,  whom  Zosimus  has  sacrificed  to  the 
I^Ukj  of  hia  hero,  (L  iii  p.  141.)  We  might  attributo  thl>  extravagant 
BUBber  to  the  carelestness  of  transcribers,  if  this  creduloas  cr  p«al 
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himself  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  his 
braye  companions,  who  had  devoted  themselres  to  follow  in 
life  or  death  the  fate  of  their  chieftain.  Julian  received  him 
with  military  pomp  in  the  council  of  his  officers ;  and  express- 
ing a  generous  pity  for  the  fallen  state,  dissembled  his  inward 
contempt  for  the  abject  humiliation,  of  his  captive.  Instead 
of  exhibiting  the  vanquished  king  of  the  Alemanni,  as  a 
grateful  spectacle  to  the  cities  of  Gaul,  he  respectfully  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor  this  splendid  trophy  of  his  victory, 
Chnodomar  experienced  an  honorable  treatment :  but  the 
impatient  Barbarian  could  not  long  survive  his  defeat,  his  con- 
finement, and  his  exile.'* 

After  Julian  had  repulsed  the  Alemanni  from  the  provinces 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Franks, 
who  were  seated  nearer  to  the  ocean,  on  the  confines  of  Gaul 
and  Germany ;  and  who,  from  their  numbers,  and  still  more 
fi*om  their  intrepid  valor,  had  ev^r  been  esteemed  the  most 
formidable  of  the  Barbarians.''*  Although  they  were  strongly 
actuated  by  the  allurements  of  rapine,  they  professed  a  dis- 
interested love  of  war ;  which  they  considered  as  the  supreme 
honor  and  felicity  of  human  nature ;  and  their  minds  and  bodies 
were  so  completely  hardened  by  perpetual  action,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  lively  expression  of  an  orator,  the  snows  of  winter 
were  as  pleasant  to  them  as  the  flowers  of  spring.  In  the 
month  of  December,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Strasburgh, 
Julian  attacked  a  body  of  si^i^  hundred  Franks,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  two  castles  on  the  Meuse.**  In  the  midst  of 
that  severe  season  they  sustained,  with  inflexible  constancy,  a 
siege  of  fifty-four  days;  till  at  length,  exhausted  by  hunger, 
and  satisfied  that  the  vigilance  of  uie  enemy,  in  breaking  the 
ice  of  the  river,  left  them  no  hopes  of  escape,  the  Franks 

historian  had  not  sweUed  the  army  of  85,000  Alemanni  to  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  Barbarians,  vXaBos  amipov  ffap0apav.  It  is  our 
own  fault  if  this  detection  does  not  inspire  us  with  proper  distrust  on 
tomilar  occasions. 

^'  Ammian.  xvi.  12.    Libanios,  Orat  x  p.  2*76. 

'•  libanius  (Orat  iil  p.  IS'Z)  draws  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  Franks. 

^  Ammianus,  zvii  2.  Libanius,  Or  at  x.  p.  278.  The  Greek  ora- 
tor, by  misapprehending  a  passage  of  Julian,  has  been  induced  to  rep* 
resent  the  franks  as  consisting  of  a  thousand  men ;  and  as  his  head 
was  always  full  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  compares  them  to  lb* 
Ltcedasmonians,  who  were  beneged  and  taken  in  the  Islac  i  of  Sphar 
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oonaented,  for  the  first  time,  to  dispense  with  the  ancient  law 
which  commanded  them  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  Gsesar 
inmiediately  sent  his  captives  to  the  court  of  Constantius^  who^ 
accepting  tiLem  as  ,a  valuable  present,*^  rejoiced  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  so  many  heroes  to  the  choicest  troops  of  his 
domestic  guards.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  this  handful  of 
Pranks  apprised  Julian  of  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition 
which  he  meditated  for  the  ensuing  spring,  against  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  His  rapid  diligence  surprised  and  aston- 
ished the  active  Barbarians.  Ordering  his  soldiers  to  provide 
themselves  with  biscuit  for  twenty  days,  he  suddenly  pitched 
his  camp  near  Tongres,  while  the  enemy  still  supposed  him  in 
his  winter  quarters  of  Paris,  expecting  the  slow  arrival  of  his 
convoys  from  Aquitain.  Without  allowing  the  Franks  to  unite 
or  deliberate,  he  skilfully  spread  his  legions  from  Cologne  to 
the  ocean ;  and  by  the  terror,  as  well  as  by  the  success,  of  his 
arms,  soon  reduced  the  suppljant  tribes  to  implore  the  clemency, 
and  to  obey  the  commands,  of  their  conqueror.  The  Chama- 
vians  submissively  retired  to  their  former  habitations  beyond 
the  Rhine ;  but  the  Salians  were  permitted  to  possess  their 
new  establishment  of  Toxandria,  as  the  subjects  and  auxiliaries 
of  the  Roman  empire.*'  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn 
oaths;  and  perpetual  inspectors  were  appointed  to  reside 
among  the  Franks,  with  the  authority  of  enforcing  the  strict 
observance  of  the  conditions.    An  incident  is  related,  inter- 

•*  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  280.  libanitis,  Orat  x.  p.  278. 
According  to  the  expression  of  Mbanins,  the  emperor  6Q^a  Cwdita^tf 
which  La  Bleterie  understands  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  118)  as  am  honest 
confession,  and  Yalesius  (ad  Ammian.  zvii.  2)  as  a  mean  evasion,  of 
the  ta-uth.  Dom  Bouquet,  (Historiens  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  TSS,)  by 
substituting  another  word,  ivSiuas,  would  suppress  both  the  difficulty 
and  the  spirit  of  this  passage. 

^^  Ammian.  zvii.  &  Zoeimus,  1.  iil  p.  146 — 150,  (his  narrative  is 
darkened  by  a  mixture  of  fable,)  and  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p. 
280.  His  expression,  lirt^^a^nv  ^Iv  nolpap  rov  La\io>y  idvovf,  Xafid- 
0OVS  Si  i^nXatra.  This  difference  of  treatment  confirms  the  opinion 
that  the  Salian  Franks  were  permitted  to  retain  the  settlements  in 
Toxandria.* 

*  A  newl^  discoyered  fragment  of  Eanapios,  ^yliom  Zosimus  probably 
transcribed,  illastrates  this  transaction.  "  Jnuan  commanded  ^be  Bomans  to 
abstain  from  all  hostile  measares  against  the  Saltans,  neither  to  waste  or 
ravage  their  own  country,  for  he  called  every  country  their  own  which  wma 
nurrendered  without  resistance  or  toil  on  the  part  of  the  conqneron."  .Mai 
Script  \si.  Nov.  Collect,  ii.  256,  and  Bunapius  in  Niebnfar.  BY2ant..S}it*  9^ 
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:«itiDg  enough  iifttself,  and  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the 
character  of  JnHan,  who  ingemonBly  oontrived  &th  the  plot 
and  the  catastrophe  of  the  tn^edv.  When  the  Chamavians 
sued  for  peace,  he  required  the  son  of  their  king,  as  the  onlj 
hostage  on  wlM»m  he  coald  rely.  A  moumfiil  silence, 'inter- 
rupted by  teasB  and  groans,  declared  the  sad  perplexity  ci  the 
Bi^bariims;  and  thd/a^  chief  lamented  in  pithetio  laa- 
gnagey  that  his  private  loss  was  now  imbittered  by  a  sense  of 
the  public  cfJamity.  While  the  Ghamavians  lay  prostrate  at 
the  foot  c^  his  throne,  the  royal  dative,  whom  they  believed 
to  have  be^i  slain,  imexpectedly  appeared  before  their  eyes ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  joy  was  hushed  into  attention, 
the  Caesar  addressed  the  assemUy  in  the  following  terms : 
*f'  Behold  the  son,  the  prince,  whom  you  wept  You  had  lost 
him  by  your  fault  God  and  the  Romans  have  restored  him  to 
you.  I  shall  still  preserve  and  educinte  the  youth,  rather  as  a 
monument  of  my  own  virtue,  than  as  a  pledge  of  your  sin** 
cerity.  Should  you  presume  to  violate  the  &ith  which  you 
have  sworn,  the  arms  of  the  republic  will  avenge  the  perfidy, 
not  on  file  innocent,  but  on  the  guilty."  The  Barbarians  with- 
drew from  his  preseaice,  impressed  with  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  gratitude  and  admiration." 

It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to.  have  defivered  the  provinces 
of  Gaul  from  the  Barbarians  of  G^ermany.  He  aspired  to 
emulate  the  glory  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  the  em- 
perors; after  whose  example,  he  composed  his  own  commen- 
taries of  the  GalHc  war.'^  Caesar  has  related,  with  conscious 
pride,  the  manner  in  which  he  twice  passed  the  Rhine.  Julian 
could  boast,  that  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  he 
had  carried. the  Roman  eagles  beyond  that  great  river  in  three 
successful  expeditions."'    The  consternation  of  the  Germans, 

?'  Tills  interQstiQg  story,  wbich  Zoomus  has  abridged,  is  related  by 
Eunapiua^  (io  Excerpt  LegjAtiouum,  n.  16,  1^  17,)  with  all  the  amph 
fications  of  Grecian  rheto«io:'but  ttie  silence  of  Libanius,  of  Ammi* 
anus,  and  of  Julian  hiinbelf^  renders  the  truth  of  it  extremely  sus- 
picious. *  '     ' 

^  libanhxB,  the  friOHd  6f 'Ji£a&,  dearly  insinuatee  (Qrat  It.  p^ 
I'JS)  that  his  hero  had  oomposed  tike  history  of  his  Gallic  campaigns. 
But  Zosimus  (L  iiL  p,  140)  seems  to  have  derived  bis  information  only 
from  the  Orations  {xdyoi)  and  the  Epistles  of  Julian.  The  discourse 
which  is  addressed  to  the  Athenians  contains  an  accurate,  though  gen- 
eral, account  of  the  war  against  the  Germans. 
.  **  See  Ammian.  xvii.  1, 10,  zviii.  2,  and  Zosim.  L  iiL  p.  144  Julian 
td  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  280. 
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after  the  battle  of  Strasboigh,  enoounigetP  iiiin  to  the  fini 
iittempt ;  and  the  idnctaiioe  of  the  troops  soon  yielded  to  the 
pemuttive  eloqaence  of  a  leader,  who  shared  the  fiitig^aes  and 
daogen  whidi  he  hnpbsed  on  the  meanest  of  thesoldiets.    The 
▼illi^es  <m  either  skLe  ^  the  Meyn,  which  were  f^entifblfy 
stored  with  com  and  cattle,  lelt  the  ravages  of  an  mvading 
army*    Hie  principal  honseSy  eonstmcted  witU  some  imitatioD 
of  Roman  eleganee,  won  ooosmned  by  the  flames ;  and  the 
Gaosar  boldly  advanced  about  ten  miles,  till  his  progress  was 
^tq)ped  by  a  dark  and  impenetrable  forest,  undermined  by 
subterraneous  passages,  which  threatened  with  -secret  snares 
and  ambush  every  step  of  the  assaihmts*    The  ground  was 
already  covered  with  snow;  and  JnHan,  after  repairing  an 
and^t  castle  which  had  been,  erected  1^  Tn^an,  grmted  a 
truce  of  ten  months  to  the  submisBive  barbarians.    At  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  iulian  undertook  a  second  expediti<»i 
beyond  the  Rhine,  to  huflrole  the  pride  of  Surmar  and  Hortairs, 
two  of  the  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
battle  of  Strasburgh.    They  fwomised  to  restore,  all  the  Roman 
captives  who  yet  remained  ahve ;  and  as  the  Caesar  Ad  pro- 
cured an  exact  aooodnt  firom  the  cities  and  vHk^eaof  Ganl, 
of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  lost,  he'  detected  every 
attempt  to  deceive  hitn,  with  a  degree  of  readiness  and  accu- 
racy, whidi  almost  established  tlMi  belief  of  his  supernatural 
knowledge^    His  third  isxpedition  was  still  more  splendid  and 
important  than  the  two  former.    The  Germans  bod  colled»d 
their  military  powers,  :and  moved  along  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  river,  with  a  design  of  destroying  the  bridge,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  piissage  of  the  Romuis.    But  ihi)^  judieious  plan 
of  defence  was  disconcerted  by  a  skilful  diversion.    Three 
hundred  lighlharmed  and.  active  soldiers  were  detached  in  forty 
small  boats,  to  fall  down  the  stream  in  silence,  and  to  land  at 
some  distance  fitHuf  the'  pests  of  the  enemy.    They  exei^uted 
their  orderis  with  so -much  boldi^ess  and  cfelerity,  that  they  had 
almost  surprised  the  Barbarian  cHiefe,  who  returned  in  the 
fearless  confidence  of  intoxication  fom  one*  of  -their  nocturnal 
fostiyak  .  Without  repeating  ilMt  unifofm  and  disgusting  tale 
of  slaughter  aiid  devastation,  ilb  'is  sufficient'  to  observe,  tiiat 
Julian  dictated  his  own   conditions  of  peace  to  six  of  the 
haughtiest  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  three  of  whom  were  per- 
mitted to  view  the  severe  discipline  and  martial  pomp  of  9 
Roman  camp.    Followed  by  twenty  thousand  captives,  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  the  dbains  of  the  Barbarians,  the  C»utf 
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lepaased  the  Rhine,  after  terminatiog  a  war,  the  suooess  of 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Punic 
and  GinAric  victories. 

As  soon  as  the  valor  and  conduct  of  Julian  had  secured  an 
interval  of  peace,  hd  applied  himself  to  a  work  more  congenial 
to  his  humane  and  phi]os<H>hic  temper.  The  cities  of  Gaul, 
which  had  suffered^  from  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  he 
diligently  repured ;  and  seven  important  posts,  between  Mentz 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  are  particularly  mentioned,  as 
having  been  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  order  of  Julian.'* 
The  yanquished  Germans  had  submitted  to  the  just  but  humili- 
ating condition  of  ja^paring  and  conveying  the  necessary  ma* 
tends.  The  active  seal  <tf  Julian  uiged  the  prosecution  of  the 
woi^ ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  which  he  had  diffused  among 
the  troops,  that  the  auxiliaries  themselves,  waiving  their  ex* 
emption  from  any  duties  of  fatigue,  contended  in  the  most  ser- 
vile labors  with  the  diligence  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  It  was 
incumbent  on  the  Caesar  to  provide  for  the  subsistence,  as  well 
as  for  the  safety,  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrisons.  The 
desertion  of  the  former,  and  the  niutiny  of  the  latter,  must 
have  been  the  fatal  and  inevitable  consequences  of  famine.  The 
tillage  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
calamities  of  war;  but  the  scanty  harvests  of  the  continent 
were  supf^ed,  by  his  paternal  care,  from  the  plenty  of  the  ad* 
•acent  island.  Six  hundred  large  barks,  framed  in  the  forest  of 
the  Ardennes,  made  several  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Britain ; 
and  returning  ^m  thence,  laden  with  corn,  sailed  up  the 
Rhine,  and  distributed  their  cargoes  to  the  several  towns  jand 
fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  liiver/^  The  arms  of  Julian 
■    ■    I  "   .,,.'.■-. . 

"  Ammian.  zviiL  5^  Ijbanius,  Orat  z.  p  279,  280.  Of  these 
jieven  posts,  four  are  at  pr^ent.  towns  of  some  eonse(}ueiic6 ;  Bingen, 
Andemaeh,  Bonn,  and  Nuyss*  The  other  three,  Tricesimffi,  Quiulri- 
burgimn,  and  Oastra  Herculis,  or  Heraclea,  no  longer  subsist;  but 
ttiere  is  room  to  believe,  that  on  the  ground  of  Quadrib'irjgium  the 
Dutch  have  constructed  the  fort  of  Schenk,  a  name  so  offensive  to  the 
fostidious  delicacy  of  Boileau.  See  IVAnville,  N^otioe  de  rAndemie 
Ganl^^  188.    Boileau,  Epitre  iv.  and  the  noteii.* 

®^  We  mayxredit  Julian  himself,  (Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athenienseni, 
pw  28Qk)  who  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  transaction.  Zosi- 
piu|i  aods  two  hxmdred  vessels  more,  (L  iii.  p.  146^)  If  ''^e  compute  the 
ftOO  com  ships  of  Julian  at  only  seventy  tons  each,  they  were  capable 


*  TricesimfiB,  Kellen,  Manuert,  quoted  by  Wagner.    Heradea,  Brkelaaa 
b  tbe  difltnct  of  JnUerB.    St.  Martin,  ii  311. -^M. 
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had  restored  a  free  and  secure  navigation,  which  Oonstantiiii 
had  offered  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  his  diguity,  and  of  a 
tributary  present  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  ^The  em- 
peror parsimoniously  refused  to  his  soldiers  the  sums  which  he 
ojanted  with  a  lavish  and  trembling  hand  to  the  Barbarians. 
llie  dexterity,  ais  well  as  the  firmness,  of  Julian  was  put  to  a 
severe  trial,  when  he  took  the  field  with  a  discontented  army, 
which  had  already  served  two  campaigns,  without  receiving 
any  regular  pay  or  any  extraordinary  donative.** 

A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  sulpects 
was  the  ruling  prindple  which  directed,  or  seemed  to  direct, 
the  administration  of  Julian.**  He  devoted  the  leisure  of  his 
winter  quarters  to  the  offices  of  civil  government;  and^tflSected 
to  assume,  with  more  pleasure,  the  character  of  a  ma^trate 
than  that  of  a  general.  Before  he  took  the  field,  he  devolved 
on  the  provincial  governors  most  of  the  public  and  private 
causes  which  had  been  referred  to  his  tribunal ;  bat,  on  his 
return,  he  carefully  revised  their  proceedings,  mitigated  the 
rigor  of  the  law,  and  pronounced  a  second  judgment  on  the 
mdges  themselves.  Superior  to  the  last  temptation  of  virtuous 
minds,  an  indiscreet  and  intemperate  zeal  for  justice,  he  re- 
strained, with  calmness  and  dignity,  the  warmth  of  an  advo- 
cate, who  prosecuted,  for  extortion,  the  president  of  the  Nar- 
bonnese  province.  "Who  will  ever  be  found  guilty,"  ex- 
claimed the  vehement  Delphidius,  "  if  it  be  enough  to  deny  T 
"  And  who,"  replied  Julian,  "  will  ever  be  innocent,  if  it  be 
sufficient  to  affirm  ?"  In  the  general  admini^ration  of  peace 
and  war,  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  is  commonly  the  same 
as  that  of  his  people;  but  Oonstantius  would  have  thought 
himself  deeply  injured,  if  the  virtues  of  Julian  had  defi^uded 
him  of  any  part  of  the  tribute  which  ]^e  extorted  from  an 
oppressed  and  exhausted  country,  ^he  prince  who  was  in- 
vested with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  might  sometimes  presume 
to  correct  the  rapacious  insolence  of  his  inferior  agents,  to 
expose  their  corrupt  arts,  and  to  introduce  an  equal  and  easier 
mode  of  collection.  But  the  management  of  the  finances  was 
more  safely  intrusted  to  Florentius,  praetorian  prsefect  of  Gaul, 

of  exporting  120,000  quarters,  (see  Arbatbnot's  Weights  and  Measturesi 
p.  237 ;)  and  the  country  whidi  could  bear  so  large  an  ezportatio]^ 
nvat  already  haye  attained  an  improved  state  of  agriculture. 

•■  The  troops  once  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  immediately  before  thi 
deeoBd  passage  of  the  Rhine.    Ammian.  xvil  9. 

**  Ammian.  zvl  5«  xviiL  1.    MamertinQs  in  Panegyr.  VetxL  4. 
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an  effeminate  tyrant,  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse:  and  ^a 
haughty  minister  complained  of  the  roost  decent  and  gentle 
opposition,  while  Julian  himself  was  rather  inclined  to  censure 
the  weakness  of  his  own  behavior.  The  Caesar  had  rejected, 
with  abhorrence,  a  mandate  (or  the  levy  of  an  extraordinary 
tax;  a  new  superindiction,  which  the  prsefect  had  offered  for 
his  signature ;  and  the  &ithful  picture  of  the  puUic  misery, 
by  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  justify  his  refusal,  offended 
tae  court  of  Constantius.  We  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  sentiments  of  Julian,  as  he  expresses  them  with 
warmth  and  freedom  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  After  stating  his  own  conduct,  he  proceeds  in  the 
following  terms:  *'Was  it  possible  for  the  disciple  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  to  act  otherwise  than  I  have  done  ?  Gould  I 
abandon  the  unhappy  subjects  intrusted  to  my  care  ?  Was  I 
not  called  upon  to  defend  them  from  the  repeated  injuries  of 
these  unfeeling  robbers?  A  tribune  who  deserts  his  post  is 
punished  with  death,  and  deprived  of  the  honors  of  buriaJ. 
With  what  justice  could  I  pronounce  his  sentence,  if,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  I  myself  neglected  a  duty  far  more  sacred  and 
&r  more  important  ?  God  has  placed  me  in  this  elevated  post; 
his  providence  will  guard  and  support  me.  Should  I  be 
condemned  to  suffer,  I  shall  derive  comfort  from  the  testimony 
of  a  pure  and  upright  conscience.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I 
still  possessed  a  counsellor  like  Sallust  I  If  they  think  proper 
to  send  me  a  successor,  I.  shall  submit  without  reluctance ; 
and  had  much  rather  improve  the  short  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  than  enjoy  a  long  and  lasting  impunity  of  evil."  **  The 
precarious  and  dependent  situation  of  Julian  displayed  his  vir- 
tues and  concealed  his  defects.  The  young  hero  who  sup- 
ported, in  Gaul,  the  throne  of  Constantius,  was  not  permitted 
to  reform  the  vices  of  the  government ;  but  he  had  courage  to 
alleviate  or  to  pity  the  distress  of  the  people.  Unless  he  had 
been  able  to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans,  or  to 
introduce  the  arts  of  industry  and  refinement  among  their 
savage  enemies,  he  could  not  entertain  any  rational  hopes  of 
securing  the  public  tranquillity,  either  by  the  peace  or  con- 
quest of  Germany.    Yet  the  victories  of  tfulian  suspended,  for 


**  AmmiaD.  zvil  8.  Julian.  EpistoL  zy.  edit.  Spanheim.  Snch  a 
conduct  almost  justifies  the  encomium  of  Mamertinus.  Ita  illi  antii 
epatia  dlvisa  sunt,  ut  aut  Barbaros  domitet,  aut  civibus  jura  restituat,* 
perpetuum  professus,  aut  contra  hostem,  aut  contra  vitia,  certamen. 
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%  short  time,  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  and  delayed  tiie 
ruin  of  the  Western  Empire. 

.  His  salatary  influence  restored  the  cities  of  Ghtul,  which  had 
been  so  long  exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil  discord,  Barbarian 
war,  and  domestic  tyranny;  and  the  spirit  of  industry  was 
revived  with  the  hopes  of  enjoyment  Agriculture,  manufiu>* 
tures,  and  commerce,  again  flourished  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws;  and  the  curice,  or  civil  corporations,  were  again 
filled  with  useful  and  respectable  members :  the  youth  were 
no  longer  apprehensive  oi  marriage ;  and  married  persona 
were  no  longer  apprehensive  of  posterity  :  the  public  and  pri- 
vate festivals  were  celebrated  with  customary  pomp ;  and  the 
frequent  and  secure  intercourse  of  the  provinces  displayed  the 
image  of  national  prosperity.*'  A  mind  hke  that  of  Julian 
must  have  felt  the  general  happiness  of  which  he  was  the 
author ;  but  he  viewed,  with  particular  satisfitctioa  and  com- 
placency, the  city  of  Paris ;  the  seat  of  his  winter  residence, 
and  the  object  even  of  his  partial  affection.**  That  splendid 
capital,  which  now  embraces  an  ample  territory  on  dther  side 
of  the  Seine,  was  originally  confined  to  the  small  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  derived  a  sup- 
ply of  pure  and  salubrious  water.  The  river  bathed  the  foot 
of  the  walls ;  and  the  town  was  accessible  only  by  two  woode& 
bridges.  A  forest  overspread  the  northern  side  of  the  Seine, 
but  on  the  south,  the  ground,  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
the  University,  was  insensibly  covered  with  houses,  and 
adorned  with  a  palace  and  amphitheatre,  baths,  an  aqueduct^ 
and  a  field  of  Mars  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  troops.  The 
severity  of  the  climate  was  tempered  by  the  neighborhood  of 
the  ocean ;  and  with  some  precautions,  which  experience  had 
taught,  the  vine  and  fig-tree  were  successfully  cultivated.  But 
in  remarkable  winters,  the  Seine  was  deeply  frozen ;  and  the 
huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  down  the  stream,  might  be 
compared,  by  an  Asiatic,  to  the  blocks  of  white  marble  which 
were  eiiracted  from  the  quarries  of  Phry^a.  The  licentious- 
ness and  corruption  of  Antioch  recalled  to  the  memory  of 

*^  Libaoius,  Orat.  Parental  in  Imp.  Julian,  c.  88,  in  Fabricius  Bib 
liothec.  Graec.  torn,  vil  p.  263,  264. 

**  See  Julian,  in  Misopogon,  p.  840,  841.  The  primitive  state  of 
Paris  is  illustrated  by  Henry  Valesius,  (ad  Ammian.  zx.  .4,)  his  brothr 
er  Hadrian  Valesius,  or  de  Valois,  and  M.  D'Anville,  (in  their  respeo- 
tive  Notitias  of  ancient  Gaul,)  the  Abb6  de  Longuerue,  (Description  de 
la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  12,  18,)  and  M.  Bonamy,  (in  the  Mem.  de  TAca 
d6mie  des  Inscriptior.s,  torn.  xv.  p.  656 — 691.) 
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Julian  the  severe  and  simple  manners  of  his  beloved  LuteUa;** 
where  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  were  unknown  or  de- 
spised. He  indignantly  contrasted  the  effeminate  Syrians 
with  the  brave  and  honest  simplicity  of  the  Gauls,  and  almost 
forgave  the  intemperance,  which  was  the  only  stain  of  the 
Celtic  character.*^  If  Julian  could  no>w  revisit  the  capital  of 
France,  he  might  converse  with  men  of  science  and  genius, 
capable  of  understanding  and  of  instructing  a  disciple  of  the 
Greeks ;  he  might  excuse  the  lively  and  graceful  follies  of  a 
nation,  whose  martial  spirit  has  j^ever  been  enehrated  by  the 
indulgence  of  luxury ;  and  he  must  applaud  the  perfection  of 
that  inestimable  art,  which  softens  and  refines  and  embellishes 
the  intercourse  of  social  life. 


*'  Titif  ^(Xiip  AMKtriav,  Julian,  in  Miaopogoo,  p.  840.  Leaoe 
tia,  or  Lutetia,  was  the  ancieBt  name  of  the  city,  whiqh,  adbrding  to 
the  fashion  of  the  fourth  century,  assumed  the  territorial  appellatm 
of  Parini, 

**  Julian,  in  Misopogoo,  p.  869,  860. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1^12  MOTIVKS,  FBOORESS,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  THE  COKVERSIOB 
OF  CONSTANTINB. — ^LEQAL  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  CONSTITU- 
TION  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   OR  CATHOLIC   CHURCH. 

The  public  establisliineDt  of  GhristiaDity  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  important  and  domestic  revolutions  which 
excite  the  most  lively  curiosity,  and  afford  the  most  valuable 
instruction.  The  victories  and  the  dvil  policy  of  Constantine 
no  longof  influence  the  state  of  Europe ;  but  a  considerable 
portion  cf  the  globe  still  retains  the  impression  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  conversion  of  that  monarch ;  and  the  ecdesi-. 
astical  institutions  of  his  reign  are  still  connected^  by  an  indis- 
soluble chain,  with  the  opinions,  the  passions,  and  the  interests 
of  the  present  generation. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  subject  which  may  be  examined 
with  impartiality,  but  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference,  a 
difficulty  immediately  arises  of  a  very  unexpected  nature; 
that  of  ascertaining  the  real  and  precise  date  of  the  conversion 
of  Constantine.  The  eloquent  Ijactantius,  in  the  midst  of  his 
court,  seems  impatient^  to  proclidm  to  the  world  the  glorious 
(Example  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul ;  who,  in  the  first  moments 
fff  his  reign,  acknowledged  and  adored  the  majesty  of  the  true 
md  only  God.'    The  learned  Eusebius  has  ascribed  the  Mik 

^  The  date  of  the  Divine  Ihstitutioiis  of  Lactantius  has  been  accu- 
rately diflcoflsed,  difficultieB  have  heen  started,  solutions  proposed,  and 
AD  expedient  imagined  of  two  original  editions ;  the  former  published 
during  the  persecution  of  Diodetian,  the  latter  under  that  of  licin- 
ius.  See  Dufresnoj,  Prefoi  p.  v.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecdesiast.  tom. 
vi.  p.  466— 470.  lliurdner's  Credibility,  part  il  vol  vil  p.  78 — 86.  For 
my  own  part»  I  am  almott  convinced  that  Lactantius  dedicated  his 
InstitutioDs  to  the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  at  a  time  when  Galerius,  Max- 
imin,  and  even  licinius,  persecuted  the  Christians ;  that  is,  between 
the  years  806  and  811. 

'  Lactant  Divin.  Instit  i  L  vil  27.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  these  passages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty-eight  manuscripts ;  but 
it  is  found  in  nmeteen.  If  we  weigh  the  comparative  value  of  those 
manuscripts,  one  of  900  vears  old,  in  the  king  of  France's  library,  may 
be  alleged  in  its  favor ;  but  the  passage  is  omitted  in  the  correct  maii' 
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of  Constantine  to  the  miraculous  sign  wbtcli  was  displayed  in 
the  heavens  whilst  he  meditated  and  prepared  the  Italian  ex« 
pedition.'  1  he  historian  Zosimus  maliciously  asserts,  that^  the 
emperor  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  eldest  son, 
before  he  publicly  renounced  the  gods  of  Rome  and  of  his 
ancestors/  The  perplexity  produced  by  these  discordant 
aathorities  is  derived  from  the  behavior  of  Constantine  him- 
self. According  to  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  language, 
the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  unworthy  of  that  name, 
till  the  moment  of  his  death ;  since  it  was  only  during  his  last 
illness  that  he  received,  as  a  catechumen,  the  imposition  of 
hands,*  and  was  afterwards  admitted,  by  the  initiatory  rites 
of  baptism,  into  the  number  of  the  ^ithfiil.'  The  Christianity 
of  Constantine  must  be  allowed  in  a  much  more  vague  and 
qualified  sense ;  and  the  nicest  accuracy  is  required  in  tracing 
the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations  by  which  the 
monarch  declared  himself  the  protector,  and  at  length  th^ 
proselyte,  of  the  church.  It  was  an  arduous  task  to  eradicate 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  his  education,  to  acknowledge  the 
divine  power  of  Christ,  and  to  understand  that  the  trut\of  hii 
revelation  was  incompatible  with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The 
obstacles  which  he  had  probably  experienced  in  his  own  mind, 
instructed  him  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  momentous 

ii8oript  of  Bologna,  which  the  P.  do  Mtint&ucon  ascribes  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century  (Diariom  Italia  p.  489.)  The  taste  of  most  of  ^e 
editors  (except  Isffius;  see  Lactant  edit  Dnfresnoy,  torn.  L  p.  596)  has 
felt  the  genuine  style  oif  Lactantius. 

*  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant  Lie.  27—32. 
«  ZmimuB,  l  ii.  p.  104. 

*  That  rite  was  tdwapM  used  in  making  a  catechumen,  (see  Bingham  s 
Antiquities.  1.  x.  c  i.  p.  419.  Dom  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacramens,  tom. 
L  p.  62,)  anid  Constantine  received  it  for  the^rs^  time  (Eusob.  in  Vit 
Constant  1.  iv.  c.  61)  immediately  before  his  baptism  and  death.  From 
the  connection  of  these  two  facts,  Yalesius  (ad  loc.  Euseb.)  has  drawn 
the  condusioa  which  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  TiUemont,  (Hist  des 
Empereurs,  tonL  iv.  p.  628,)  and  opposed  with  feeUe  arguments  by 
Kosheim,  (p.  968.) 

*  Euseb.  in  Vit  Constant  L  iv.  &  61,  62,  63.  The  legend  of  Con- 
stantine's  baptism  at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  was  in- 
vented in  the  eighth  century,  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  donation.  Such 
hds  been  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge,- that  a  story,  of  which 
Cardinal  Baronius  (Annual  Ecdesiast  A.  D.  324,  No.  4§-^^9)  declared 
himself  the  unblushing  advocate,  is  now  feebly  supported,  even  withio 
the  verge  of  the  Vatican.  See  the  Antiquitates  UhristianaB,  torn.  iL  p. 
S82 ;  a  work  published  with  six  apmobations  at  Rome,  in  the  yeai 
Its!  by  Father  Mamachi,  a  learned  Dominican. 

L* 
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change  of  a  national  religion;  and  he  insensibly  diacoyered 
his  new  opinions,  as  &r  as  he  could  enforce  them  with  safety 
and^  with  effect.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  the 
stream  of  Christianity  flowed  with  a  gentle,  though  accelerated, 
motion  :  but  its  general  direction  was  sometimes  checked,  and 
sometimes  diverted,  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  by  the  prudence,  or  possibly  by  the  caprice,  of  the 
monarch.  His  ministers  were  permitted  to  signify  the  inten- 
tions of  their  master  in  the  various  language  which  was  best 
adapted  to  their  respective  prindples ;  ^  and  he  artfully  balanced 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  subjects,  by  publishing  in  the  same 
year  two  edicts ;  the  first  of  which  enjoined  the  solemn  observ- 
ance of  Sunday,'  and  the  second  directed  the  regular  coflsulta- 
tion  of  the  Aruspices.'  While  this  important  revolution  yet 
remained  in  suspense,  the  Christians  and  the  Pagans  watched 
the  conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the  same  anxiety,  but  with 
very  opposite  sentiments.  The  former  were  prompted  by  eiv&tj 
motive  of  zeal,  as  Well  as  vanity,  to  exaggerate  the  marks  of 
his  favor,  and  the  evidences  of  his  £&ith.  The  latter,  till  their 
just  apprehensions  were  changed  into  despair  and  resentment, 
attempted  to  conceal  from  the  world,  and  from  themselveB,  that 
the  gods  of  Rome  could  no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the 
number  of  their  votaries.  The  same  passions  and  prejudices 
have  engaged  the  partial  writers  of  the  times  to  connect  the 
public  prorossion  of  Christianity  with  the  most  glorious  or  the 
most  ignominious  sera  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Whatever  symptoms  of  Christian  piety  might  transpire  in 
the  discourses  or  actions  of  Constantine,  he  persevered  till  he 
was  near  forty  years  of  age  in  the  practice  of  the  established 
rehgion;^*  and  the  same  conduct  which  in  the  court  of 

^  The  quasstor,  or  Becretary,  who  ocnnposed  the  law  of  the  The* 
odofiian  Oode,  makes  hia  master  Bay  wim  indifference,  '^homimbofl 
Bui>radicteB  religioilis,''  (L  xvi  tit  iL  leg.  L)  The  minister  of  ecdeai- 
astical  affiiira  was  allowed  a  more  devout  and  respectful  style,  r^i  iy- 
0l(r/io«  Ml  &Yt<ararti{  KaOoXiKiis  BpnvKtias ;  the  legal,  most  holy,  and  CSatho- 
lie  worship.    See  Euseb.  Hist  Ecdea.  1.  x.  <x  ft. 

•  Cod.  Theodos.  L  iL  viiL  tit  leg.  1.  God.  Justinian.  L  ill  tit  zil  leg. 
8.  Constantine  styles  the  Lord's  day  dies  toUs,  a  name  whidi  conld 
not  offend  the  ears  of  his  pagan  subjects. 

*  Cod  Theodos.  L  xvi  tit  x.  leg.  1.  Godefroy,  in  the  character  of  a 
commentator,  endeavors  (torn,  vi  p.  25*7)  to  excuse  Constantine ;  bnt 
the  more  zealous  Baronius  (AnnaL  Ecdes.  A.  D..321,  Na  17)  oensurai 
"^'i  nrofiine  conduct  with  truth  and  asperity. 

■"^  Tteodoret  (L  l  a  18)  seems  to  msiicaata  that  Helena  gare  ktf 
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Nicomedia  might  be  imputed  to  his  fear,  could  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  inclination  or  policy  of  the  sovereign  of  GauL 
His  liberality  restored  and  enriched  the  temples  of  the  gods  * 
the  medals  which  issued  from  his  Imperial  mint  are  impressed 
with  the  figures  and  attributes  of  Ju{»ter  and  Apollo^  of  Mars 
and  Hercules;  and  his  filial  piety  increased  the  council  of 
Olympus  by  the  solemn  apotheosis  of  his  father  Constantius." 
But  Uie  devotion  of  Oonstantine  was  more  peculiariy  directed 
to  the  genius  pf  the  Sun,  the  Apc^o  of  Greek  and  Bbaian 
mythology ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  be  lepros^nted  with  the 
symbols  of  the  God  of  light  and  Poetry*  Tl^  unerring  shafts 
of  that  deity,  the  brightness  of  his  c^yes,  hi^  Jaorel  wreath^ 
immortal  beauty,  and  elegant  accompli8hments,'>eem  to  poini 
him  out  as  the  patron  of  a  youn^  }iero.  The  '^tam  of  Apollo 
were  crowned  with  the  votive  offerings  of  C!onstaatine;  and 
the  credulous  multitude  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  em- 
peroir  was  permitted  to  behold  with  inortal  eyes  the  visiUe 
majesty  of  their  tutelar  deily ;  and  that,  either  walking  or  in 
a  vision,  he  was  blessed  with  the  auspicious  om^i^  of  a  lonff 
and  Yictorious  loi^  Tho  Sun  was  WvenaUy  oelebratiBd  w 
the  invindble  guide  and  protector  of  Ccmstantine ;  and  the 
Pagans  might  reasonably  expect  ihaX  the  insulted  god.  would 
pursue  with  unrelenting  venge^ce  the  impiety  d  hi^  ungrate- 
M  favorite." 

As  long  as  Oonstantine  exercised  a  limiM-  so^ere^ty  over 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  his  Christian  suib^i^  ^^em  protected 
by  the  authority^  and  perhaps  by  the;  laws,  of  a. prince,  who 
wisely  left  to  the  gods  the  care  of  vindicating  their  owq.  honor. 
If  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  Gopstantme  lumsel^  he  had 


son  »  Oliristian  edacttioii;  bat  m  may  be  aaanrecl;  from  tiie  saperior 
authc^ty  of  Euaebinf^  (ia  Yit  Opntta^  L  iii  a  4*7,)  that  she  herself 
was  indebted  to  Constantine  for  the  knowledge  of  CSbristiaiuty. 

*^  See  the  medalis  of  Oonstantine  in  Ducange  and  Banduri.  As 
few  dties  had  retained  the  privilege  of  coining,  almost  all  the  medals 
of  that  age  issued  from  the  mint  under  itie  sanction  of  the  Imperial 
authority.* 

*•  The  panegvric  of  Eranenins,  (vii  inter  Vsnegyr.  Vet,)  which  waa 
pronounced  a  lew  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  with  he 
most  unexceptionable  evidenice  of  the  Pagan  superstition  of  Oonstaa- 
tine,  and  of  his  particular  veneration  for  Apollo,  or  the  Sun ;  to  whxh 
'  Juhan  alludes,  (Orat  vii  p.  228,  dwo\«(v(Mf  vL)  See  Oommentaira  4a 
Bpanheim  sur  les  Cesare,  p.  817. 

*  BflLbel  BoctrixL  Num.  vol  vilL— If  . 
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been  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  savi^e  craelties  which  wcra 
inflicted,  by  the  hands  of  Roman  soldien,  on  those  citizens 
whose  religion  was  their  only  crime.**  In  the  East  and  in  the 
West^  he  had  seen  the  different  effects  of  severity  and  indul- 
gence ;  and  as  the  former  was  rendered  still  more  odious  hy 
the  example  of  Galerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the  latter  was 
reoommended  to  his  imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice  of 
a  djring  fiither.  The  son  of  Oonstantius  immediately  sus- 
pended or  repealed  the  edicts  of  peisecutaon,  and  granted  the 
free  exercise  ci  their  religious  ceremonies  to  all  those  who  had 
already  profowod  themselves  members  of  the  church.  They 
weie  soon  enoonraged  to  depend  on  the  fiivor  as  well  as  on  the 
justice  of  their  sovereign,  who  had  imbibed  a  secret  and  sincere 
reverence  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  for  the  God  of  the 
Christians/^ 

About  five  months  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  emperor 
made  a  solemn  and  authentic  declaration  6f  his  sentiments  by 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan,  ytiach  restored  peace  to  the 
Catholic  chuioh.  In  the  personal  interview,  of  the  two  westr 
em  princes,  Conatantine,  by  the 'ascendant  of  genius  and 
power,  obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  colleague, 
Ii<»n]us ;  the  union  of  their  names  and  authority  disarmed  the 
iury  of  Maximin;  and  after  the  death  o^  the  tvrant  of  the 
East,  the  edict  of  Milan  was  received  as  a  general  and  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Roman  world/* 

The  wisdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the  restitution  of 
n]l  the  dvil  and  religious  rights  of  which  the  Christians  had 
been  so  unjustly  deprived.  U  was  enacted  that  the  places  of 
worship,  and  public  lands,  which  had  been  confiscated,  should 
be  restored  to  the  diurdi,  without  dispute,  without  delay,  and 
without  expense ;  and  thk  severe  injunction  Was  aco^wapanied 
with  a  gracioiis  promise,  that  if  anyt>f  the  purchasers  had 
paid  a  &ir  and  adequate  price,  they  should  be  indemnified 

''  ConstaatiD.  Oral  ad  Sanetos,  c.  26.  But  it  might  easily  bt 
shown,  that  the  Greek  translator  has  improved  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
original-;  and  the  aged  emperor  might  reooUect  the  persecution .  of 
BiMletiaa  with  a  more  lively  ablumrenoe  than  be  had  actually  felt  in 
the  days  of  his  youth  and  Paganism. 

^*  See  Euseb.  Hist  Ecdes.  L  yul  18,  L  iz.  9,  and  in  Yii  CSonsi  L  i 
t,  10, 11     Lactant  Divin.  luBtitut  I  1.     Ciecilius  de  Mori  Peraa-- 
eut  e.  26 

^*  OocOius  (de  Mori  Persecut  c  48)  has  preserved  the  Latm 
•riginal^  and  Eusebius  (Hisi  Eodes.  L  x  &  6)  has  given  a  Greek 
translation  of  this  perpetual  edict,  which  refers  to  some  provisional 
regulatic 
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from  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  salutary  regulations  whieb 
guard  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  fiiithful  are  framed  on  the 
principles  of  enlarged  and  equal  toleration ;  and  such  an 
equality  must  have  been  interpreted  by  %  recent  sect  as  an 
advantageous  and  honorable  distinction.  The  two  emperors 
proclaim  to  the  worid,  that  they  have  granted  a  free  and  abso 
lute  power  to  the  Christians,  and  to  all  others,  of  following  the 
rehgion  which  each  individual  thinks  proper  to  prefer,  t6 
which  he  has  addicted  his  mind,  and  whidi  he  may  deem  thd 
best  adapted  to  his  own  use^  They  carefially  explain  eveiy 
ambiguous  word,  remove  every  exception,  and  exact  from  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  a  strict  obedience  to  the  true  and 
nmpie  meaning  of  an  edict,  which  was  designed  to  establish 
and  secure,  without  any  limitation,  the  claims  of  religions 
liberty.  They  condescend  to  assign  two  weighty  reasons 
which  have  induced  them  to  allow  this  universal  toleration: 
the  humane  intention  of  consulting  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  their  pe<^1e ;  and  the  pious  hope,  that,  by  sadi  a  conduct^ 
they  shall  appease  and  |»x>pitiate  the  J)eityj  whose  seat  is  in 
heaven.  They  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  signal  proofe 
which  they  have  received  of  the  divine  &vor ;  and  ^they  trust 
that  the  same  Plrovidence  will  forever  ocmtinue  to  protect  the 
prosperity  of  the  prince  and  pec^Ie.  From  these  vague  and 
indefinite  expressions  of  piety,  three  suppositloDS  may  be 
deduced,  <^  a  different,  but  not  of  an  incompatible  nature. 
The  mind  of  Constantine  might  fluctuate  between  the  Pagan 
and  the  Ohrntian  religions.  According  to  the  loose  and  com* 
plying  notions  of  Polythasm,  he  might  acknowledge  the  God 
of  the  Christians  as  one  of  the  many  deities  who  compose  the 
hierarchy  of  heaven.  Or  perhaps  he  might  embrace  the  phi* 
losophic  and  pleasing  idea,  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of 
names,  of  rites,  and  of  opinions,  all  the  sects,  and  all  the  nattona 
of  mankind,  are  united  in  the  worship  of  the  common  Father 
and  Creator  of  the  universe.^' 

But  the  counsels  of  princes  are  more  frequently  influenced 
by  views  of  temporal  advantage,  than  by  considerations  of 


ing  remarkable  expression :  **  Siimme  renun  sator,  cujus  tot  nomina 
Bvaaty  qoot  linguae  gentium  esse  Toluisti,  quern  enim  te  ipse  dici  Velis^ 
scire  non  possumus."  (Panegyr.  Vet  iz.  26.)  In  explaining  OonstaD- 
tine's  progress  in  the  faith,  Mosbeim  (p.  97l|  d^.)  is  mgenious,  lobtle^ 
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ftbstraci  and  speculative  truth.  The  partial  and  increasing 
fiiYor  of  Constautine  may  naturally  be  referred  to  the  esteem 
which  he  entertained  for  the  monl  character  of  the  Christians ; 
and  to  a  persuasion,  that  the  propagation  oi  the  gospel  would 
inculcate  the  practice  of  private  and  public  virtue.  Whatever 
latitude  an  absolute  monarch  may  assume  in  his  own  conduct, 
whatever  indulgence  he  may  claim  for  his  own  passions,  it  is 
undoubtedly  his  interest  that  all  his  subjects  should  lesped^  tb^ 
natural  and  dvil  obligations  of  society.  But  the  operation  <^ 
the  wisest  laws  is  imperfect  and  precarious.  They  seldom 
in8[;ire  virtue,  they  cannot  always  restrain  vice*  Their  power 
IS  insufficient  to  prohibit  all  that  they  condemn,  nor  can  they 
always  punish  the  aetions  which  they  prohibit  The  Ic^gislators 
of  antiquity  had  sunmioned  to  their  aid  the  poweis  <^  edu- 
cation and  of  opinion.  But  every  principle  which  ha4  once 
maintained  the  vigor  and  purity  of  Home  and  Sparta»  was  long 
since  extinguished  in  a  dediniog  and  despotic  empire.  Philos* 
ophy  still  exercised  her  temperate  sway  over  the  human  mind, 
but  the  cause  of  virtue  derived  very  feeble  support  from  the 
influence  of  the  Pagan  superstition.  Under  these  discoimiging 
circumstances,  a  prudent  magbtrate  might  observe  with  pfeas 
ure  the  progress  of  a  religion  which  diflused  among  the  people 
a  pure,  benevoltot,  and  univ^sal  system  of  ethics,  adapted  to 
every  duty  and  every  condition  c^  life;  recommended. as  the 
wiU  and  reason  of  the  supreme  Deity,  and  enforced  by  the 
sanction  of  eternal  rewards  or  punishments.  The  experience 
of  Greek  and  JSomao  history  could  not  inform  the  world  how 
for  the  system  of  national  manners  might  be  ref<ffmed  and 
improved  bv  the  precepts  ci  a  divine  revelation;  and  Con- 
stantino might  listen  with  some  confidence  to  the  Ottering,  and 
indeed  reasonable,  assurances  of  Lactantius.  The  eloquent 
apologist  seemed  firmly  to  expect,  and  almost  vei^ured  to 
promise,  that  the  establishment  of  Christianity  would  restore 
the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  primitive  age ;  that  the  wor* 
ship  of  the  true  Grod  would  extin^ish  war  and  dissension 
among  those  who  mutually  considered  themseli:es  as  the  chil- 
dren of  a  common  parent ;  that  every  impure  desire,  every 
angry  or  selfish  passion,  would  be  restrained  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel ;  and  that  the  magistrates  might  sheath  the  sword 
of  justice  among  a  people  who  would  be  universally  actuated 
by  the  sentiments  of  truth  and  piety,  of  equity  and  moderation, 
of  harmony  and  universal  love.*' 

"  Sm  the  elegant  description  of  Lactantius,  (Divia  Institni  ▼.  8,) 
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The  passive  and  uDresisting  obedienoe,  which  bows  uiider 
the  yoke  of  authority,  or  even  of  oppression,  must  have  ap- 
peared, in  the .  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  use&l  of  the  evangelic  virtues."  The  primitive 
Christians  derived  the  institution  of  civil  government,  not  from 
the  consent  of  the  people,  but  from  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 
The  reigning  emperor,  tliough  he  had  usurped  the  sceptre  by 
treason  and  murder,  immediately  assumed  the  sacred  character 
of  vicegerent  of  the  Deity.  To  the  Deity  alone  he  was  ac- 
countable for  the  abuse  of  his  power ;  and  his  subjects  were 
indiflsolubly  bound,  by  their  oath  of  fidelity,  to  a  tyrant,  who 
had  violated  every  law  of  nature  and  society.  The  humble 
Christians  were  sent  into  the  world  as  sheep  among  wolves ; 
and  since  they  were  not  permitted  to  employ  force,  even  in 
the  defence  of  their  religion,  they  should  be  still  more  criminal 
if  they  were  tempted  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures in  disputing  the  vain  privileges,  or  the  sordid  posscGH 
sions,  of  this  transitory  life.  Faithful  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostle,  who  in  the  reign  of  Nero  had  preached  the  duty  of 
unconditional  submission,  the  Christians  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies preserved  their  conscience  pure  and  innocent  of  the 
guilt  of  secret  conspiracy,  or  open  rebellion.  While  they  ex- 
perienced the  rigor  oi  persecution,  they  were  never  provoked 
either  to  meet  their  tyrants  in  tl^e  field,  or  indignantly  to  with- 
draw  themselves  into  spme  repiote  and  sequestefed  corQer  of 
the  globe.'*  The  Protestants  of  France,  of  Qennany,  and  of 
Britain,  who  asserted  with  such  intrepid  courage  their  dvil 
and  religious  fireedom,  have  been  insulted  by  the  invidious 
comparison  between  tiie  conduct  of  the  primitive  and  of  the 
reformed  Christians.'^  Perhaps,  instead  of  censure,  some 
■  ■  '     '    '   '  '   ■  ■  i'» ' ' ' I ' II         ■ 

who  18  mnch  more  perspieuoiia  and  positive  than  becomes  a  discreet 
prophet 

^"  The  political  system  of  the  Christians  is  explained  by  Grotius^  de 
Jure  Belh  et  Pads,  i.  i  c  8,  4.  Grotius  was  a  republican  and  an  ex- 
ile, but  the  mildness  of  his  tOtnper  inclined  him  to  support  the  estab- 
lishedpowers. 

I'  TertulUan.  Apolog.  c.  82,  84,  86,  80.  Tamen  nunquam  Albini- 
ani,  nee  Nigriani  vel  Cassianl  inveniri  potuerunt  Christianl  Ad 
Scapulam,  c.  2.  If  this  assertion  be  strictly  true,  it  excludes  the 
Christians  of  that  a^e  from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  which 
would  have  compelled  them  to  take  an  active  part  m  the  service  of 
their  respective  governors.    See  Moyle's  Works,  voL  ILp.  849. 

*'  See  the  artM  Boesnet^  (Hist  des  Variations  des  i^lises  Froiat' 
lantes,  torn,  iil  p.  210-258.)  and  the  malicioDfl  Bayle,  (torn  ii.  p. 
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applause  may  be  due  to  the  superior  sense  and  spirit  of  our 
ancestors,  who  had  convmced  themselves  that  religion  cannot 
abolish  the  unalienable  rights  of  human  nature.'^  Perhaps 
the  patience  of  the  primitive  church  may  be  ascribed  to  its 
weakness,  as  well  as  to  its  virtue.  A  sect  of  unwarlike  ple- 
beians, without  leaders,  without  arms,  without  fortifications, 
must  have  encountered  inevitable  destruction  in  a  rash  and 
fruitless  resistance  to  the  master  of  the  Roman  legions.  But 
the  Christians,  when  they  deprecated  the  wrath  of  Diocletian, 
or  solicited  the  favor  of  Constantine,  could  allege,  with  truth 
and  confidence,  that  they  held  the  principle  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  that,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  their  conduct 
had  always  been  conformable  to  their  principles.  They  might 
add,  that  the  throne  of  the  emperors  would  be  established  on 
a  fixed  and  permanent  basis,  if  all  their  subjects,  embracing 
the  Christian  doctrine,  should  learn  to  suffer  and  to  obey. 

In  the  general  order  of  Providence,  princes  and  tyrants  are 
considered  as  the  ministers  of  Heaven,  appointed  to  rule  or  to 
chastise  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  sacred  history  affords 
many  illustrious  examples  of  the  more  immediate  interposition 
of  the  Deity  in  the  government  of  his  chosen  people.  The 
sceptre  and  the  sword  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  Moses, 
of  Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  David,  of  the  Maccabees ;  the  vir- 
tues of  those  heroes  were  the  motive  or  the  effect  of  the  divine 
fiivor,  the  suooess  of  their  arms  was  destined  to  achieve  the 
deliveianoe  or  the  triumph  of  the  church.  If  the  judges  of 
Israel  were  occasional  and  temporary  magistrates,  the  kings  of 
Judah  derived  firom  the  royal  unction  of  their  great  ancestor 
an  hereditary  and  indefeasible  right,  which  could  not  be  for- 
feited by  their  own  vices,  nor  re^ed  by  the  caprice  of  their 
subjects.  The  same  extraordinary  providence,  which  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  Jewish  people,  might  elect  Constantine 
und  his  family  as  the  protectors  of  the  Christian  world ;  and 
the  devout  Lactantius  announces,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  the 
'uture  glories  of  his  long  and  univ?*^  reign."     Galerius  and 

620.)  I  name  Bayle,  for  he  was  certainly  the  anthor  of  the  Avis 
aux  Refugi^e;  consult  the  Dictionnaire  Critique  de  Chaufiepi^,  torn,  i 
part  il  p.  146. 

*i  Buchanan  is  the  earliest,  or  at  least  the  most  celebrated,  of  the 
reformers,  who  has  justified  the  theory  of  resistance.  See  hi^  Dia* 
logue  de  Jure  Regu  apud  Scotos,  torn,  ii  p.  28,  80,  edit  foL  Rud- 
diman. 

••  Lactant.  Divin.  Institui  L  1.     Eusebius.  in  the  course  fA  Ui 
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Masimin,  Moxentiiis  and  Lidnius,  were  the  rivals  who  shared 
with  the  &Torite  of  heaven  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
tragic  deaths  of  Galenas  and  Maximin  soon  gratified  the 
resentment,  and  fulfilled  the  sanguine  expectations,  of  the 
Christians.  The  success  of  Constantino  against  Maxentius 
and  licinius  removed  the  two  formidable  competitors  who 
still  opposed  the  triumph  of  the  second  David,  and  his  cause 
might  seem  to  claim  we  peculiar  interposition  of  Providence. 
The  charact^  of  the  Roman  tjrrant  disgraced  the  purple  and 
human  nature;  and  though  the  Christians  might  enjoy  his 
precarious  fiivor,  they  were  exposed,  with  the  rest  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  the  effects  of  his  wanton  and  capricious  crueltv.  The 
conduct  of  Licinius  soon  betrayed  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  had  consented  to  the  wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the 
edict  of  Milan.  The  convocation  of  provincial  synods  was 
prdiibited  in  his  dominions ;  his  Christian  officers  were  igno- 
miniously  dismissed ;  and  if  he  avoided  the  guilt,  or  rather 
danger,  of  a  gaieral  persecution,  his  partial  oppressions  were 
rendered  still  more  odious  by  the  violation  of  a  solemn  and 
voluntary  engagement"  While  the  East,  according  to  the 
lively  expression  of  Eusebius,  was  involved  in  the  shades  of 
infernal  darkness,  the  auspicious  tsljs  of  celestial  light  warmed 
and  illuminated  the  provinces  of  the  West.  The  piety  of 
Constantine  was  admitted  as  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the 
tustice  of  his  arms;  and  his  use  of  victory  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  the  Christians,  that  their  hero  was  inspired,  and 
conducted,  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Hie  conquest  of  Italy  pro- 
duced a  general  edict  of  toleration ;  and  as  soon  as  the  defeat 
5f  Licinius  had  invested  Constantine  with  the  sole  dominion 
of  the  Roman  world,  he  immediately,  by  circular  letters, 
exhorted  all  his  subjects  to  imitate,  without  delay,  the  example 
of  their  sovereign,  and  to  embrace  the  divine  trut^  of  Chris' 
tianity.'* 

The  assurance  that  the  elevation  of  Constantine  was  inti 
mately  connected  with  the  designs  of  Providence,  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  Christians  two  opinions,  which,  by  very 


history,  bis  life,  and  his  oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  diyine  right 
of  Constantine  to  the  empira 

'*  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  porsecution  of  lidnins  is  de- 
rived from  Eusebins,  (Hist  Ecdes.  L  x.  e.  .8.  Vit  Constantia  L  l  cl 
49^^.66,  L  ii  c.  1,  2.)  Aorelins  Victor  mentions  his  cruelty  ni  genertl 
tflnns. 

'«  Eusebic  Yit  Constant.  L  iL  c.  24—12  48—60. 
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difEerent  means,  assisted  the  aocomplisbment  of  the  prophedjr. 
Their  warm  and  active  loyalty  exhausted  in  his  ikvor  hyerj 
vesouroe  of  human  indostiy;  and  they  confidently  expected 
that  their  strenuous  efforts  would  be  seconded  by  some  divine 
and  miraculous  aid.  The  eneaiies  of  Constantine  have  im- 
puted to  interested  motives  the  aUianoe  which  he  insensibly 
contracted  with  the  Catholic  church,  and  which  apparently 
cxHitributed  to  the  success  of  his  ambition.  In  the  banning 
of  the  fourth  centuiy,  the  Christians  still  bone  a  very  inade^ 
quate  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire;  but  among 
a  degenerate  people,  who  viewed  the  dbange  of  masters  with 
the  indifference  of  slaves,  the  spirit  and  union  ci  a  reHgions 
party  might  assist  the  popular  leader,  to  whose  service,  from 
a  princi^e  of  conscience,  they  had  devoted  their  lives  and 
fortunes.'*  The  example  of  his  &ther  had  instructed  Con- 
stantine  to  esteem  and  to  reward  the  merit  of  the  CShristiaiis ; 
and  in  the  distribution  of  public  offices,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  strengthening  his  government,  by  the  choice  of  ministers  or 
generals,  in  whose  fidelity  he  could  repose  a  just  and  .unre- 
served confidence.  By  the  influence  of  these  dignified  mis- 
sionaries, the  proselytes  of  the  new  fiiith  must  have  multiplied 
in  the  court  and  army ;  the  Barbarians  of  Qermany<,  who  filled 
the  ranks  of  the  legions,  were  of  a  careless  t6nq>er,  wl^ch 
acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  religion  of  their  com- 
mander; and  when  they  passed  the  Alps,  it.  may  &irly  be 
presumed,  that  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  had  jalready 
consecrated  their  swords  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  of  Con- 
stantino.** The  habits  of  mankind  and  the  interests  of  religion 
gradually  abated  the  horror  of  war  and  bloodshed,  which  had 
so  long  prevailed  among  the  Chzistians ;  and  in  the  councils 
which  were  assembled  under  the  gracious  protection  >of  Con^ 

stantine,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was  seasonably  employed 

- 

'*  In  the  begioning  of  the  last  oentiiry;  the  Papists  of  Sngland  were 
only  a  thirtieth,  and  the  Protestants  of  f'rance  only  i^Jifteenihf  part  of 
the  respective  nations,  to  whom  their  spirit  and  power  were  a  constant 
object  of  apprehensioa  See  the  relations  which  Bentivoglio  (who  was 
then  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  afterwards  cardinal)  transmitted  to  the 
oourt  of  Borne,  (JElelamone,  torn.  ii.  p  211,  241.)  Bentivoglio  was 
curious,  well  informed,  but  somewhat  partial 

"  This  careless  temper  of  the  Germans  appears  almost  uniformly 
iq  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  each  of  the  tribes.  The  legioDB  of 
Oonstantine  were  recruited  with  Germans,  (Zosimus,  L  il  p.  86 ;)  and 
the  oourt  even  of  his  father  had  been  filled  with  Christianai  See  tiw 
first  book  of  the  Life  of  Comtantine,  by  Eusebius. 
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to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the  military  oath,  and  to  inflict  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  on  those  soldiers  who  threw 
away  their  arms  during  the  peace  of  the  chnrch.''  While 
Oonstantine,  in  his  own  dominions,  increased  the  number  and 
ical  of  his  Mthful  adherents,  he  could  depend  on  the  support 
of  a  powerful  faction  in  those  provinces  which  were  still 
possessed  or  usurpi^d  by  bis  rivals.  A  secret  disafieetion  was 
diffosed  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  Maxentius  and  Licin- 
ius ;  and  the  resentment,  whidi  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal,  served  only,  to  engage  them  still  more  deeply  in  the 
interest  of  his  competitor.  The  regular  correspondence  which 
connected  the  bishops  of  the  most  distant  provinces,  enabled 
them  freely  to  communicate  their  wishes  and  their  designs, 
and  to  transmit  without  danger  any  useful  intelligence,  or  any 
pious  contributions,  which  might  promote  the  service  of  Oon- 
stantine, who  pubUcly  dedared  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  £>r 
the  dehverance  of  the  church.'* 

The  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  troops,  and  perhaps  the 
emperor  himself  had  shar^teoted  their  swords  while  it  satisfied 
their  conscience.  They  marched  to  battle  with  the  full  assure 
ance,  that  the  same  God,  who  had  formerly  opened  a  passage 
to  the  Israelites  through  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  had  thrown 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of 
Joshua,  would  display  his  visible  majesty  and  power  in  the 
victory  of  Oonstantine.  The  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history 
is  prepared  to  affirm,  that  their  expectations  were  justified  by 
the  conspicuous  miracle  to  which  the  conversion  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor  has  been  almost  unanimously  ascribed. 
The  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  so  important  an  event,  de- 
serves and  demands  the  attention  of  posterity;  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  &mous  vision  of  Oon- 
stantine, by  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  standard^  the  dream^ 

'*  De  his  qui  arma  projioiimt  in  jpac^jplaciiit  eos  abettnere  a  com- 
mtimoD&  Council.  Arelat  Oanon.  ni.  llie  best  critics  apply  these 
words  to  the  petiee  of  the  church 

**  EusebiuB  always  considers  the  second  civil  war  against  Licinius 
as  a  sort  of  religious  crusade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  some 
Ohristian  officers  had  resumed  their  zones;  or,  in  other  worcb,  had 
returned  to  the  military  service.  Their  conduct  was  afterwards  cen- 
sured by  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice ;  if  this  particu 
lar  application  may  be  received,  instead  of  the  lo  se  and  general  sense 
of  the  Greek  interpreters,  Balsamon,  Zonaras,  and  Alexis  Aristenus. 
See  BeveridgCj  Pandect  Eodes.  Grfec.  torn.  i.  p.  '72,  torn,  il  p.  79. 
AnnotatioiL 
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and  the  celestial  sign  ;  by  separating  the  historical,  the  natu- 
ral,  and  the  marvellous  parts  of  this  extraordinary  story,  which, 
in  the  compiosition  of  a  specious  argument^  have  been  artftilly 
confounded  in  one  splendid  and  brittle  mass. 

I.  An  instrument  of  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  cnly 
on  slaves  and  strangers,  became  on  object  6f  horror  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain,  and 
of  ignominy,  were  closely  united  with  the  idea  of  the  crote.** 
The  piety,  rather  than  the  humanity,  of  Constantine  soon 
abolished  in  his  dominions  the  punishment  which  the  Savior 
of  mankind  had  condescended  to  suffer  ;**  but  the  emperor 
had  already  learned  to  despise  the  prejudices  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  of  his  people,  before  he  could  erect  in  the  midst  of 
Rome  his  own  statue,  bearing  a  cross  in  its  right  hand ;  with 
an  inscription  which  referred  the  victory  of  his  arms,  and 
the  deliverance  of  Rome,  to  the  virtue  of  that  salutary  sign, 
the  true  symbol  of  force  and  courage.*^  The  same  symbol 
sanctified  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  of  Constantine ;  the  cross 
glittered  on  their  helmet,  was  en^Vaved  on  their  shields,  was 
interwoven  into  their  banners ;  and  the  consecrated  emblems 
which  adorned  the  person  of  the  emperor  himself  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  richer  materials  and  more  exquisite  work- 
manship.'*    But  the  principal  standard  which  displayed  the 


^*  Nomen  ipsum  erucit  absit  non  modo  a  corpore  dvium  Romano 
rum,  sed  etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  am-ibus.  Cicero  pro  Raberio,  a  6. 
The  Christian  writers,  Justin,  Minucius  Felix,  TertuUian,  Jerom,  and 
Maximus  of  Turin,  have  investigated  with  tolerable  success  the  figure 
or  likeness  of  a  cross  in  almost  every  object  of  nature  or  art;  in  the 
intersection  of  the  meridian  and  equator,  the  human  face,  a  bird  flyingt 
a  man  swimming,  a  mast  and  yard,  a  plough,  a  standard,  &c^  &c^  &.. 
See  Lipsius  de  Cruce,  L  I  c.  9. 

'*  See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  considers  this  law  as  one  of  the  examples' 
of  Constantino's  pie^.  An  edict  so  honorable  to  Christianity  deserved 
a  place  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  instead  .of  the  indirect  mention  of  it^ 
which  seems  to  result  from  the  comparison  of  the  fifth  and  eighteentL 
titles  of  the  ninth  ho6k»  ^ 

'^  EuseUus,  in  Yit  Constantin.  L  L  c.  40.  This  statue,  or  at  least 
the  cross  and  inscription,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  probability  to 
the  second,  or  even  toird,  visit  of  Constantine  to  Rome.  Immediately 
after  the  defeat  of  Mazentius,  the  minds  of  the  senate  ard  people  w«r# 
scarcely  ripe  for  this  public  monument 

^*  Agnoscas,  r^ina,  libens  mea  signa  necesse  est ; 

In  quibus  efi^ies  erueis  aui  gemmata  reful|pet 
Aut  longis  eohdo  ex  auro  praefertur  in  hastis. 
Hoc  signo  invictus,  transmissis  Alpibus  UUor 
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triumph  of  the  cross  was  styled  the  Laharum^^  an  obscure, 
though  celebrated  name,  which  has  been  vainly  derived  from 
almost  all  the  languages  of  the  world.  It  is  described  '^  as  a 
long  pike  intersected  by  a  transversal  beam.  The  silken  veil, 
which  hung  down  from  the  beam,  was  curiously  inwrought 
with  the  images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his  children 
The  summit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold  which 
enclosed  the  mysterious  monogram,  at  once  expressive  of  the 
figure  of  the  cross,*  and  the  initial  letters,  of  the  name  of 
Christ"  The  safety  of  the  labarura  was  intrusted  to  fifty 
guards,  of  approved  valor  and  fidelity;  their  station  was 
marked  by  honors  and  emoluments ;  and  some  fortunate  acci- 
dents soon  introduced  an  opinion,  that  as  long  as  the  guards 
of  the  labarum  were  engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office, 
ihey  were  secure  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  second  civil  war,  Liciuius  felt  and  dreaded 
the  power  of  this  consecrated  banner,  the  sight  of  which,  in  the 
distress  of  battle,  animated  the  soldiers  of  Oonstantine  with  an 
invincible  enthusiasm,  and  scattered  terror  and  dismay  through 
the  ranks  of  the  adverse  legions.**    The  Christian  emperors, 

Servitiam  Bolvit  miserabile  Gonstaatinus. 

Christus  j5«rpMrcw»i  gemmanti  textus  in  auro 
Signabat  Laharumy  dypeorum  insignia  Ohristus 
Scripserat;  ardebat  summis  crux  addita  cristis. 

Prudent  in  Symmachum,  1.  ii.  464,  486. 
''  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  Laharum  or  Laborum, 
which  is  employed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Prudentius,  <&a, 
still  remain  totally  unknown,  in  spite  of  the  eflforts  of  the  critics,  who 
have  ineffectually  tortured  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
Dlyric,  Armenian,  d^,  in  search  of  an  etymology.  See  Ducange,  in 
OloM.  Med.  et  infim.  Latinitat  sub  voce  Zabarum,  and  Godefroy,  ad 
Cod.  Thcodos.  tom.  il  p.  143. 

•*  Euseb.  in  Vit  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  30,  31.  Baronius  (Annal  E<y 
cles.  A.  D.  812,  No.  26)  has  engraved  a  representation  of  the  Laba- 
rum. 

**  Transversa  X  literft,  summo  capite  circumflexo,  Christum  in  sou* 
tifl  notat    Cffidlius  de  M.  P.  c.  44,  Cuper,  (ad  M.  P.  in  edit  Lactani 
\om.  il  p.  500,)  and  Baronius  (A.  D.  312,  No.  25)  have  engraved  from 
ancient  monuments  several  specimens  (as  thus  of  these  _P      P 
monograms)  which  became  extremely  &tshionable  in  the     i     >|< 
Christian  world. 

••  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantia  L  il  c.  '7,  8,  9.  He  introduces  the 
Xiabarum  before  the  Italian  expedition ;  but  his  narrative  seems  to  in- 
dicate  thai  it  was  never  shown  at  the  head  of  an  army  till  Constan- 
,  above  ten  years  afterwards,  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  Liciaiui^ 
the  deliverer  of  the  churdi. 
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wLo  respected  the  example  of  Constantine,  displayed  in  all 
thetr  military  expeditions  the  standard  of  the  cross ;  but  when 
the  degenerate  successors  of  Theodosius  had  ceased  to  appear 
in  pefson  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  the  labarqm  was  depos- 
ited as  a  venerable  but  useless  relic  in  the  palace  of  OoBstan- 
tinople.'^  Its  honors  are  still  preserved  on  the  fsedals  of  the 
Flavian  family.  Their  grateful  devotion  has  placed  the  mon- 
ogram of  Christ  in  the  mMst  of  the  ensiffps  of  Rome.  The 
solemn  epithets  of,  safety  of  the  republicf  glory  of  the  army, 
restoration  of  pubtic  happiness,  are  equally  applied  to  the  re- 
ligious and  military  trophies  ;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  medal 
of  the  emperor  Constantius,  where  ih<^  standard  of  the  labamm 
is  accompanied  with  these  memorable  words,  By  this  si^t 

THOU  SHALT  CONQUER." 

II.  In  all  occasions  of  danger  and  distress,  it  was  the  prac 
tice  of  the  primitive  Christians  to  fortify  their  minds  and 
bodies  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  they  used,  in  all  their 
ecclesiastical  rites,  in  all  the  daily  occurrences  o^  life,  as  aft 
infallible  preservative  against  every  species  of  spiritual  or 
temporal  evil.*'  The  £^uthority  of  tiie  church  might  alone 
have  had.  sufficient  weight  to  justify  the  devotion  of  Constan- 
tine,  who  in  the  same  prudent  and  gradual  progress  acknowl- 
edged the  truth,  and  assumed  the  symbol,  of  Christianity. 
But  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  in  a  formal 
treatise  has  avenged  the  cause  of  religion,  bestows  on  the 
piety  of  the  emperor  a  more  awful  and  sublime  character. 
He  affirms,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  in  the  tiight 
which  preceded  the  last  battle  against  Maxentius,  Constantine 
was  admonished  in  a  dream*  to  inscribe  the  shields  of  his 

"  See  Cod.  Theod.  L  vL  tit  xxv.  Sozomefi;  I  L  c.  2.  Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  11.  Theophanes  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  almost  five  hundred  years  after  Constkntine.  The  modem 
Greeks  were  not  inclined  to  display  in  tlio  fiela  the  s^dard  of  the 
empire  and  of  Christianity ;  and  though  they  depended  on  every 
superstitious  hope  of  defence^  the  promise  of  victory  would  have  ap- 
peared too  bold  a  fiction. 

*"  The  Abbs  du  Yoisin,  p.  103,  <bc.,, alleges  several  of  these  medals, 
and  quotes  a  particular  dissertation  of  a  Jesuit  the  PSre  de  Grainville, 
on  this  subject. 

••  Tertullian  de  Corona,  c  8.  Athanasius,  torn.  i.  p.  lOl.  liif 
learned  Jesuit  Petavius  (Dogmata  Thedog.  L  xv,  c.  9, 10)  has  collected 
many  similar  passages  on  the  virtues  of  Sie  cross,  whicn  in  the  last 
oge  embarrassed  our  Protestant  disputants. 

*.Maiiao  has  observed,  that  Gibbon  ought  not  to  have  separated  dit 
Vision  of  Constantine  from  the  wonderfal  apparition  in  the  sky,  as  tlie  $90 
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tBoidien  with  the  celestial  9%gnof  6hd,  the  sacred  monogram 
of  ihe  name  of  Christ ;  that  he  executed  the  commands  ci 
Heaven,  and  that  his  valor  and  obedience  were  rewarded  by 
the  decisive  victoiy  of  the  Milvian  Bridge.     Some  considei- 
ations  might  perhaps  incline  a  sceptical  mind  to  suspect  the 
judgment  or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician,  whose  pen,  either 
from  zeal  or  interest,  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  prevail- 
iog  faction.^    He  appears  to  have  published  his  deaths  of  the 
perseeutocB  at  Nicomedia  about  three  years  after  the  Roman 
victory ;  but  the  interval  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  a  thousaiM 
days,  will  allow  an  ample  latitude  for  the  invention  of  declaim- 
era,  the  credulity  of  party,  and  the  tacit  approbation  of  the 
emperor  himself*  who  might  listen  without  indignation  to  a 
marvellous,  tale,  which .  exalted  his  &me,  and  promoted  his 
designs.    In  favor  of  Licinius,  who  still  dissembled  his  ani- 
mosity to  the  Christiaiis,  the  same  author  has  provided  a 
similar -vision,. of  a  form  of  prayer,  which  Was  communicated 
by  an  angel,  and  repeated  by  the  whole  army  before  they 
engaged  the  legions  of  the  tyrant  Maximin.    The  frequent 
repetition  of  miracles  serv^  to  provoke,  where  it  does  not 
subdue,  the  reason  of  mankind ;-    but  if  the  dream  of  Oon- 
stantine  is  separately  consideriBd,  it  may  be  naturally  explained 
either  by  the  policy  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  emperor.     Whilst 
his  anxiety  for  the  approaching  day,  which  must  decide  the 
■ ' .  ■  i^-    ■  ■      I   ■ 111.  1 1  — — — — —- — ■ ■ 

*^  Qldcllitis  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  It  is  certain,  that  this  historical  decla- 
mation was  oofnposed  and  pablisted  while  Lidnius,  Bovereign  of  the 
Easi;  still  preserved  ihe  friendship  of  Oonstantine  and  of  Uie  Chris- 
tians. Every  reader  of  taste  must  perceive  that  the  style  is  of  a  very 
different  ana  inferior  character  to  that  of  Lactantius ;  and  such  indeed 
is  the  judgment  of  Le  Olerc  and  Lardner,  (Biblioth^ue  Ancienne  et 
Moderne,  tom.  iil  p.  438.  Oedibility  of  the  Gospel,  ic,  part  ilvol 
vil  p.  94.)  Three  arguments  from  the  title  of  the  book,  and  from 
the  names  of  Donatus  and  Csecilius,  are  produced  by  the  advocates 
for  Lactantius.  (See  the  P.  Lestocq,  tom.  ii.  p.  46 — 60.)  Each  of  these 
proofs  is  singly  wea]^  tod  defective ;  but  their  concurrence  has  great 
weight  I  have  often  ^uctuated*  and  shall  /a?^^/^.  follow  the  Colbert 
MJL  in  c^iqg  the  au^or  (whoever  he  was)  Csecihus. 

w  €%Bcilius  de  H.  P.  ,c  46.  There  uems  to  be  some  reason  in  the 
fibserratinQ  6f  M.  de  VoltaSi-e,  (CEuvri^tom.  xiv.  p.  307,)  who  ascribes 
to  the  success  of  Constantine  the  superior  fame  of  his  Labarum  above 
<he  angfel  of  licinius.  Tet  even  this  angel  is  favorably  entertained 
by  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Ac,  who  are  fond  of  IncreasiDg  their  stock 
of  mirades.  

woodem  are  closely  connected  in  Euaebius.    Manso,  l«beti  CoDstanUnA  p 
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Cite  of  the  aniHie,  w»  vatspeoded  by  a  short  and  intenupted 
•lumbery  the  venerable  fonn  of  Ghnst,  and  the  weU-known 
symbol  of  his  religioiiY  might  fbicibly  offer  themselves  to  the 
active  &ocy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the  name,  and  had 
perhap  secretly  implored  the  power,  of  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians. As  readily  might  a  oonsnmmale  statesman  indulge 
himself  in  the  use  of  one  of  those  miUtsry  stratagems,  one 
of  those  pioQs  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorins  had  enn 
ployed  with  such  art  and  eflfect.^*  The  praetematoral  origin 
af  dj-eams  was  universally  admitted  by  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Gallic  army  was  already  pre- 
pared to  place  their  confidence  in  the  salutary  sign  of  the 
Chiistian  religion.  The  secret  vision  of  Gonstantine  could 
be  disproved  only  by  the  event ;  and  the  intrqud  hero  who 
had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  might  view  with 
careless  despair  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  under  the  walls 
of  Rome.  The  senate  and  people,  exulting  in  their  own  deliv- 
erance from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknowledged  that  the  victory 
of  Gonstantine  surpassed  the  powers  of  man,  without  daring  to 
insinuate  that  it  had  been  obtained  l^  the  protection  of  the 
gods.  The  triumphal  arch,  which  was  erected  about  three 
years  after  the  event,  proclaiiois,  in  ambiguous  language,  that 
by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind,  and  by  an  ituUnd  or  im- 
pulse of  the  Divinity,  he  had  saved  and  avenged  Ihe  Roman 
republic.*'  The  Pagan  orator,  who  had  seized  an  earlier 
opportunity  of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror,  sup- 
poses that  he  alone  enjoyed  a  secret  and  intimate  commerce 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  who  delegated  the  care  of  mortals  to 
his  subordinate  deities ;  and  thus  assigns  a  very  plausible  rea- 
son why  the  subjects  of  Gonstantine  should  not  presume  to  em- 
brace the  new  religion  of  their  sovereign.** 

**  Besides  these  well-known  examples,  Tollius  (Prefiice  to  Boileaa*a 
IraDslation  of  Longinus)  has  discovered  a  vision  of  Aotigonus,  who 
assured  lus  troops  that  he  had  seen  a  pentagon  (the  symbol  of  safetv) 
with  these  words,  "  In  this  conquer."  But  Tollius  has  most  inezcusably 
omitted  to  produce  his  authority,  and  his  own  character,  literary  as  weU 
as  moral,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  (See  Chaufiepie,Dictionnaire  Ai- 
tique,  tom.  iv.  p.  460.}  Withoiil^  insbting  on  the  silence  of  Diodorua^ 
Plutarch,  Justm,  <&&,  it  may  be  observed  uiat  Polyssnus,  who  in  a  aeipt^ 
rate  chapter  (1.  iv.  &  6)  has  collected  nineteen  military  stratagems  of 
Antigonus,  is  totally  ignorant  of  this  remarkable  vision. 

**  Instinctn  Divinitatis,  mentis  magnitudine.  The  inscription  on  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Constantino,  which  has  been  copied  by  Baronim^ 
Oruter,  Ae^  may  still  be  perused  by  every  curious  traveller. 

^  llabes  profecto  aliquid  cum  ilia  mente  Divinft  secretum;  qom 
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m.  The  phik-sopfaer,  who  with  calm  susf  idoii  exsiminei 
ihe  dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profime 
or  even  of  ecdesiastkal  history,  will  probably  conclude,  that 
if'  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  have  sometimes  been  deceived 
by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more 
firequently  been  insulted  by  fiction.  Every  event,  or  appear- 
ance, or  accident,  which  seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  has  been  rashly  ascribed  to  the  immediate 
adao&of  the  Deity;  and  the  astonished  £9incy  of  the  multi* 
tude  has  sometimes  given  shape  and  color,  language  and 
motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  uncommon  meteors  of  the  air.  ** 
Nazarius  and  Eusebius  are  the  two  most  celebrated  orators, 
who,  in  studied  panegyrics,  have  labored  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
Oonstantine.  Nine  years  after  the  Roman  victory,  Nazarius^ 
describes  an  army  of  divine  warriors,  who  seemed  to  fall  from 
the  «ky :  he  marks  their  beauty,  their  spirit,  their  gigantic 
forms,  the  stream  of  light  which  beamed  from  their  celestial 
armor,  their  patience  in  suffering  themselves  to  be  heard,  as 
well  as  seen,  by  mortals  ;  and  their  declaration  that  they  were 
sent,  that  they  flew,  to  the  assistance  of  the  great  Oonstantine. 
For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  the  Pagan  orator  appeals  to  the 
whole  Gallic  nation,  in  whose  presence  he  was  then  speaking ; 
and  seems  to  hope  that  the  ancient  apparitions  *''  would  now 
obtain  credit  from  this  recent  and  public  event.    The  Chris- 

I  -  I*  r-  -^  —  --     ' -   -         ■  -  ^     _      -       ,   ■ 

delegatA  nostrA  Diis  Minoribns  curd  uni  se  tibi  dignator  ostendere 
Panegyr.  Yet.  iz.  2. 

**  M.  Fr-eret  (M6moires  de  rAcademie^es  Inscriptions,  torn.  ir.  pt. 
411^-43'7)  expliuns,  by  physical  causes,  many  of  the  prodigies  of  aii& 
quity ;  and  Fabridos,  who  is  abused  by  both  parties,  yainly  tries  to 
introduce  the  celestial  cross  of  Constantino  among  the  solar  bales. 
BiUiothec  GraBC.  tom.  iv.  p.  8 — 29* 

**  Nasarius  inter  Panegyr.  Yet.  x.  14,  15.  It  is  unnecessary  to  name 
the  modems,  whose  undisunguiabing  and  ravenous  appetite  has  swal- 
lowed even  the  Pagan  bait  of  Nazarius. 

*''  The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  particularly  to  announce  th<» 
Macedonian  victory,  are  attested  by  historians  and  public  monuments 
dee  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  il  2,  iii.  6,  6.  Florus,  u.  12.  Yaleriu« 
Mazimus,  lie  8,  Na  1.  Yet  the  most  recent  of  these  mirades  is 
omitted,  and  indirectly  denied,  by  Livy,  (xlv.  I) 

The  great  difficulty  in  resolving  it  into  a  nataral  pheuomenon,  arises 
from  the  inscription ;  even  the  most  heated  or  awe-strack  imagination  woqM 
hardly  disooyer  distinct  and  legible  letters  in  a  solar  halo.  Bat  the  inscrip- 
tion wtLj  have  been  a  later  embellishment,  or  an  interpretation  of  the  mean- 
ing  which  the  sign  was  constmed  to  convey.  Compare  Heiniehen,  BxMU^ 
iw  in  locum  Ensebii,  and  the  authors  qnoted.— M. 

VOL.  II. — M 
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lian  &ble  of  Eusebiiis,  wliidi,  in  the  space  of  twenty-ni 
years,  might  arke  from  the  origmal  dream,  is  cast  in  a  m:K^ 
more  correct  and  elegant  mould.  In  mie  of  the  maiehes  of 
Constantine,  he  is  reported  to  hare  seen  with  his  own  eyes  tb* 
Inminotis  trophy  of  the  cross,  placed  above  the  meridian  sa*- 
and  inscribed  with  the  following  words:  Bt  this  conqoei 
This  amazing  object  in  the  sky  astonished  the  whole  army,  as 
well  as  the  emperor  himself  who  was  yet  ondetermined  in 
the  choice  of  a  religion :  but  his  astonishment  was  conf)6rted 
into  fiuth  by  the  vision  of  the  ensuing  night.  Christ  appeared 
beibre  his  eyes ;  and  displaying  the  same  celestial  sign  of  the 
cross,  he  directed  Oonstantine  to  frame  a  similar  standard,  and 
to  march,  with  an  assurance  of  victory,  against  Mazentiiis  and 
idl  his  enemies.^  The  learned  bishop  of  Caesarea  appears  to 
be  sensible,  that  the  recent  discovery  of  tins  marvellous  anec- 
dote would  excite  some  surprise  and  distrust  among  the  most 
pious  of  his  readers.  Yet,  instead  of  fuscertaining  the  pre- 
cise circumstances  of  time  and  place,  which  always  serve  to 
detect  falsehood  or  estabHsh  truth  ;^*  instead  of  collating 
and  recording  the  evidence  of  so  many  living  witaesscR,  who 
must  have  been  spectators  of  this  stupendous  miracle  ;**  £u* 
sebius  contents  himself  with  ailing  a  very  singular  testi- 
mony ;  that  of  the  deceased  Oonstantine,  who,  many  years 
after  the  event,  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  had  related  to 
him  this  extraordinary  incident  of  his  own  life,  and  had  attest- 
ed the  truth  of  it  by  a  solemn  oath*  The  prudence  and  grati- 
tude of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to  suspect  the  veracity 
of  his  victorious  masteif^  but  he  plainly  intimates,  that  in  a 
fact  of  such  a  nature,  •  he  should  have  refused  his  ateent  to 
any  meaner  authority.  This  motive  of  credibility  could  not 
survive  the  power  of  the  Flavian  family ;  and  the-  celestial 
ngn,  which  the  Infidels  might  afterwards  deride,'^  was  disre- 
garded by  the  Christians  of  the  age  which    immediately 

^  Eusebius,  L  i  a  28,  29,  80.  The  eilence  of  the  same  EtisebiuiBy  io 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  deeply  £elt  by  those  advocates  for  the  imra 
de  who  are  not  absolutely  callous. 

^  The  narrative  of  Oonstantine  seems  to  indicate,  that  he  saw  <h^ 
cross  in  the  sky  before  he  passed  the  Alps  against  Maxentius.  The 
scene  has  been  fixed  by  provincial  vanity  at  Treves,  Besan^on,  ^ 
See  TiUemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  5t8. 

••  The  pious  TiUemont  (Mem,  Eccles.  tom.  viL  p  1817)  rejects  with 
a  sigh  the  useful  Acts  of  Artemius,  a  veteran  and  a  martyr,  who  altesti 
M  an  eye-witness  to  the  vision  of  Oonstantine. 

•*  Gelasius  Oyasia  in  Act.  Ooncil  Nicen.  L  i.  c.  4. 


followed  the  conversion  of  Constaiitine."  But  the  Oatholid 
ehnrdif  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  has  adopted  a  prod- 
igy, which  &vors,  or  seems  to  favor,  the  popular  worship  of  the 
oioss.  The  vision  of  Gonstantine  maintained  an  honorable 
plaee  in  the  l^end  of  superstition,  till  the  bold  and  sagacious 
■pint  of  criticism  presumed  to  depreiciate  the  triumph,  and  to 
arraign  the  truth,  of  the  first  Christian  emperor.** 

The  Protestant  and  philosophic  readers  of  the  present  age 
will  incHne  to  believe,  that  in  the  acicount  of  his  own  conver 
sion,  Gonstantine  attested  a  wilful  falsehood  by  a  solemn  and 
deliberate  perjury.  They  may  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that 
in  die  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by  a 
sense  of  interest ;  and  that  (according  to  the  expression  of  a 
pro&ne  poet^)  he  used  the  altars  of  the  church  as  a  con- 

■  ■  ■■   ■  ^        ■      ■    *  ■   *  *  ^  ■  •    m  ■   III  ■    I     ■  I  ■  **   ■       ,  N  ■  M^^   .^1,11  1  1  ■■■*,■■    I       ^    I  III  ■  I 

'^  The  advocates  for  the  yision  are  unable  to  produce  a  single  testis 
mony  from  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  "who,  in  tlieir 
Toluminoos  writings,  repeatedly  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  church 
and  of  Gonstantine.  As  these  venerable  men  had  not  any  dislike  to  a 
miracle,  we  may  suspect,  (and  the  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  igno- 
rance of  Jerom,)  tiiat  they  were  all  unacquainted  with  the  Ufe  of  Gon- 
stantine by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  diligence  of 
those  who*  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  who 
have  represented  in  vari^his  colors  the  vision  of  the  cross. 

^'  Oodefroy  was  the  first,  who,  in  the  year  1648,  (Not  ad  Pfailostor- 
gium,  L  L  c.  6,  p.  16,)  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  wlucli  had  beeii 
supported  with  equai  zeal  by  Gardinal  Baronius,  and  the  Qenturiator? 
of  Magdeburgh.  Since  that  time,  many  of  the  Protestant  critics  have 
indmed  towards  doubt  and  disbelief.  Ihe  objections  are  urged,  with 
great  force,  by  M.  Ghaafifepid,  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  p.  <h<-ll ;) 
and,  in  the  year  1^774,  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  the  Abb6  du  Vomu\ 
published  an  apology,  which  deserves  the  praise  of  learning  and  mod 
eraticm.* 
^  hon  Gonstantin  dit  ces  propres  poroks : 

J'ai  renv^se  le  culte  des.i<K>les: 

Sur  les  debris  de  leurs  temples  fimians 

Au  V^a  du  Giel  fai  prodigal  Feneens. 

Mais  tons  mes  soins  pour  ca  grandeur  supreme 
.  ITeurent  jamais  d'aulre  objdt  qoe  moi-mdme ; 

Les  saints  autels  n'etoient  k  mes  regards 

Qifun  marchepid  du  trone  des  G6sars. 

L'ambition,  la  fureur,  l^s  deliees 

Etoient  mes  Dieuz,  avoient  mes  saerifices. 

L'or  des  Ghrdtiens,  leur.  intrignes,  leur  sang 

Ont  ciment5  ma  fortime  et  ption  rang. 
The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  read  with  pleasare«biil 
cannot  be  named  with  decency. 


*  The  first  Excnrsas  of  Heimchen  (in  Vitam  Constantini,  p..  Sff7)  

tihw  a  foil  summary  of  the  opiniotis  and  areoments  of  the  liUer  writOM 
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venient  footstool  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A  condiisioi^ 
so  hareh  and  so  absolute  is  not,  however,  warranted  bj  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  Oonstantine,  or  of  Christianity. 
In  an  age  of  religious  fenror,  the  most  artful  stateennen  are 
observed  to  feel  some  part  of  the  enthunasm  which  they  inspire , 
and  the  most  orthodox  saints  assume  the  dangerous  privil^e 
of  defending  the  cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  false- 
hood. Personal  interest  is  often  the  standard  of  our  belief  aa 
well  as  of  our  {»ractice ;  and  the  same  motives  of  temporal 
advantage  which  might  influence  the  public  conduct  and  pro- 
fessions of  Ck>n8tantine,  w^uld  insensibly  dispose  his  mind  to 
embrace  a  religion  so  propitious  to  his  fame  and  ^Htunes. 
His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  flattering  assurance,  that  he 
had  been  chosen  by  Heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth ;  success 
had  justified  his  divine  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  title  was 
founded  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  As  real 
virtue  is  sometimes  excited  by  undeserved  applause,  the  spe- 
cious piety  of  Constantine,  if  at  first  it  was  only  spedous,  might 
gradually,  by  the  influence  of  praise,  of  habit,  and  of  example, 
be  matured  into  serious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The 
bishops  and  teachers  of  the  new  sect,  whose  dress  and  man 
ners  had  not  qualified  them  for  the  residence  of  a  court,  were 
admitted  to  the  Imperial  taUe ;  they  accompanied  the  monarch 
in  his  expeditions ;  and  the  ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an 
Egyptian  or  a  Spaniard,"  acquired  over  his  mind,  was  im- 
puted by  the  Pagans  to  Uie  effect  of  magic."  Lactantius,  who 
has  adorned  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero,*^  and  Eusebius,  who  has  consecrated  the  learning  and 

**  This  favorite  was  probably  the  great  Osius,  bishop  of  Oordova, 
who  preferred  the  pastonl  caro  of  the  whole  church  to  the  goyemment 
t)f  a  particular  diocese.  His  efaaraoier  is  magnifioently,  wough  con- 
cisely, expressed  by  Athanastus,  (torn.  L  p.  708.)  See  TiUemont^  M6in. 
Eccles.  torn,  vil  p.  524—561.  Osins  was  accused,  perhaps  uojustly,  of 
retiring  from  court  with  a  very  ample  fortune. 

**  See  Eusebius  (in  Yit  Constant  passim)  and  Zosimus,  L  il  p. 
104. 

"  The  Christianity  of  Lactantius  was  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a 
mysterious  cast  **  £rat  pssne  mdis  (says  the  ortiwdoz  Bull)  disci- 
plmsB  Christianae,  et  in  rhetoric^  melius  quam  in  theologift  yersatus." 
Defensio  Fidei  Niceaa,  sect,  ii  c;  14. 

who  have  discussed  this  interminable  subject.  As  to  his  conyersion,  where 
interest  and  inclination,  state  policy,  and,  if  not  a  sincere  conyicticm  of  its 
truth,  at  least  a  respect,  an  esteem,  an  awe  of  Christianity,  thus  ccnncided, 
Constantme  himself  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  actual 
history  of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  or  to  assiem  its  real  u^uenoe  la 
sach  coDcarrent  motiye. — M. 
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philosophy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  service  of  religion,**  were  both 
received  into  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of  their  sovereign ; 
•and  those  able  masters  of  controversy  could  patiently  watch 
the  soft  and  yielding  moments  of  persuasion,  and  dexterously 
apply  the  arguments  which  were  the  best  adapted  to  his  char- 
acter and  understanding.  Whatever  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  the  aoqubition  of  an  Imperial  proselyte,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  his  purple,  rather  than  by  the 
superiority  of  wisdom,  or  virtue,  from  the  many  thousands  of 
his  subjects  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  the  mind  of  an  unlettered 
soldier  should  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidenise,  which, 
in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has  satisfied  or  subduevi  the  reason 
of  a  Grotius,  a  Pascal,  or  a  Locke.  In  the  midst  of  the  inces* 
sant  labors  of  his  great  office,  this  soldier  employed,  or  affectetl 
to  employ,  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  composition  of  theological  discourses; 
which  he  afterwards  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
and  applauding  audience.  In  a  very  long  discourse,  which  is 
still  extant^  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofs 
of  religion ;  but  he  dwells  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the 
Sibylline  verses,*"  and  the  fourth  eclc^e  of  Virgil.**  Forty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.,  the  Mantuan  bard,  as  if  inspired 
by  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  had  celebrated,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  Virgin,  the  fall 
of  the  serpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  godlike  child,  the 
oflfepring  (k  the  great  Jupiter,  who  should  expiate  the  guilt  of 
human  kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  universe  with  the  virtues 
of  his  father ;  the  rise  and  appearance  of  a  heavenly  race,  p 
primitive  nation  throughout  the  world ;  and  the  gradual  resto- 
ration of  the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  golden  age.  The 
poet  was  perhaps  unconscious  of  the  secret  sense  and  object 
of  these  sublime  predictions,  which  have  been  so  unwprthilj 

^ I  III  -   :  -  -■  ■  .---  --  -  -  — 

**  Fabricius,  with  his  usual  diligdnee»  has  ocllected  a  list  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  autbors  quoted  in  the  Evangelical  Preparation 
of  Ensebiug.    See  BibL  Qraea  1.  v.  c  4,  torn.  vi.  p^  87 — 56. 

*'  See  Constantia  Orat  ad  Sanctos,  c.  19  20.  He  chiefly  depends 
on  a  mysterious  acrostic  composed  in  the  sixiVk  age  after  the  Deluge, 
by  the  Erythraean  Sibyl,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The 
initial  letters  of  the  thirty-four  Greek  verses  form  this  prophetic  sen- 
tence :  Jesus  Cheist,  Son  of  God,  Savior  of  the  "Woeld. 

'*^  Li  bis  paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted 
and  improved  me  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  ezt  Bee  Bfondel  deg 
flibylles,  1. 1  c.  14, 16, 16. 
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applied  to  the  infant  son  of  a  oonsul,  or  a  triomnr ; "  but  if  a 
more  splendid*  and  indeed  speeions  interpretation  of  tbe  fourth 
eclogue  contributed  to  the  converftion  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  Virgil  maj  deserve  to  be  ranked  among,  the  most 
Buccessfiil  missionaries  of  the  gospel/' 

The  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  fiuth  andtworaliip  were 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  e v«i. of. catechu- 
mena^with  an  affected  secrec^i  which  served  to  excite  their 
wonder  and  curiosity."  But  the  severe  rules  of  disdpUne 
which  the  prudence  of  the  bishops  had  instituted,  were  ]?elaxed 
by  the  same  prudenee  in  fiavor  of  an  Imperial  proselyte,  whom 
it  was  so  important  to  allure,  by  every  gentle  condeseension, 
into  the  pale  of  the  church ;  and  Constantine  was  permitted,  at 
least  by  a  tadt  dispensation,  to  onjoy  most  of  the  privileges, 
before  he  had  contracted  anp  of  the  obligations,  <^  a  Christian. 
Instead  of  retiring  from  the  congregation,  when  the  voice  of 
the  deacon  dismissed  tbe  pro£eu)e  multitude,  he  prayed  with 
the  faithful,  disputed  with  the  bishops,  preached  on  tbe  most 
sublime  and  intricate  subjects  of  theology,  celebrated  with 
sacred  rites  the  vigil  of  Easter,  and  publicly  declared  himself, 
not  only  a  partaker,  but,  in  some  measure,  a  priest  and  hiero- 
phant  of  the  Christian  mysteries.'^  The  pride  of  Constantine 
might  assume,  and  his  services  had  deserved,  some  extraordi- 
nary distinction :  and  ill-timed  rigor  might  have  blasted  the 

**  Tbe  difierent  claims  of  an  elder  and  younger  son  of  Poltio^  of 
Julia»  of  Drusus,  of  liarcellus,  are  found  to  m  inoompatible  with 
chroDology,  history,  and  the  good  sense  of  VirgiL 

•*  See  Lowth  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum  PraBlect  xiL  p  289 — 293. 
In  the  examination  of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  respectable  bishop  of 
London  ha«  displayed  learning,  taste,  ineeiiuiti|r,  and  a  temperate 
enthusiasm,  which  exalte  his  £uioy  without  degrading  his  judgment 

**  The  distinction  between  the  public  and  Uie  secret  parts  of  divine 
service,  the  misaa  catechumenomm  and  the  missajidelium,  andtheinjs^ 
terious  veil  which  piety  or  policy  had  cast  over  the  latter,  are  vcrv 
judiciouBly  explained  by  Thiers,  Exposition  du  Saint  Sacrament,  L  l 
e.  8— -12,  p.  61^ — 91 :  but  as,  on  this  subject^  the  Papists  may  reason- 
ably be  suspected,  a  Protestant  reader  will  depend  with  more  confi- 
dence on  the  learned  Bingham,  Antiquities,  L  x.  c.  5. 

**  See  Ensebius  in  Yit.  Const  L  iv.  c  15 — S2,  and  the  wbole  tenor 
of  Constantino's  Sermoa  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  emperor  has 
furnished  Batonii'SB  with  a  specious  argument  in  fiivoF  of  his  eariy 
japtism.* 

*  Compare  Heinichexi,  Excarsas  iv.  et  v..  where  these,  questioas  are  ex* 
mined  with  candor  and  acuteness,  and  with  oops^ot  reference  u>  the 
0OS  oC  more  modem  writers. — M. 


unripeiied  fnuts  of  his  convefsion ;  add  if  Hie  doors  of  the 
church  had  been  strictly  closed  again&t  a  prince  who  had' 
deserted  tl^e  altars  of  the  gods,  the  master  of  the  empire  would 
have  l:ieen  left  destitute  of  any  foftn  of  religious  worship.  In 
his^  last  visit  to  Rome,  he  jMously  disclsdmed  and  inisulted  the 
Buper^tilioii  of  his  ancefitofs^  by  ..refusing  to  lead  the  military 
procession  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  to  offer  the  pubho  vows 
to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.'*  Many  years  before  his 
baptism  and  death,  Oonstantine  had  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
that  neither  his  person  nor  his  image  should  ever  more  be  seen 
wiUun*  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous  temple ;  while  he  distributed 
through  the  provinces  a  variety  of  medals  and  pictures,  which 
represented  the  emperor  in  an  humble  and  suppliant  posture 
of  Christian  devotion/* 

The  pride  of  Oonstantine,  who  refused .  the  privileges  of  a 
catechumen,  cannot  easily  be  explained  or  excused;  but  the 
delay  of  his  baptism  may  be  justified  by  the  maxims  and  the 
practice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism'^ was  regularly  administered  by  the  bishop  himself,  with 
his  assistant  clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese, 
during  the .  fifty  days  between  the  solemn  festivals  of  East^ 
and  Pentecost;  and  this  holy  term  admitted  a  numerous  band 
of  infants  and  adult  persons  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
The  discretion  of  parents  oflen  suspended  the  baptism  of  their 
children  till  they  could  unde^tand  the  obligations  which  they 
contracted :  the  severity  of  ancient  bishops  exacted  (torn  the  new 
converts  a  novitiate  of  two  or  three  years ;  and  the  catediu- 
mens  themselves,  from  different  motives  of  a  temporal  or  a 
«piritual  nature,  were  seldom  impatient  to  assume  the  character 
of  perfect  and  initiated  Christians.  The  sacrament  of  bs^tism 
was  supposed  to  contain  a  full  and  absolute  expiation  of  sin ; 
and  the  soul  was  instantly  restored  to  its  original  purity,  and 
entitled  to  the  promise  of  eternal  salvation.  Among  the  prose- 

•'  ZoeimuB,  L ilp.  105. 

••  Eusebius  in  Vit  Constant.  L  iv.  c.  .15, 16. 

"  The  theory  and  practice  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  have  been  copiously  explained  by  Dom  Chardon, 
Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  i  p.  8 — i05 ;  Dom  Martenne  de  Kitibus 
Ecclesiffi  Autiquis,  tom.  i ;  and  oy  Bingham,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
books  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  One  circumstance  may  be  ob- 
served, in  which  the  modem  churches  have  materially  departed  from 
the  ancient  custom.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  (even  when  it  was 
administered  to  in&nts)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirmation 
and  the  holy  communioD. 
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^rtes  of  Cbngtianity,  there  are  many  who  judged  it  unprudent 
to  precipitate  a  salutaiy  rite,  which  could  not  be  repeated ;  to 
throw  away  an  inestimable  privilege,  which  could  never  be 
recovered.  By  the  delay  of  their  baptism,  they  could  venture 
^reely  to  indulge  their  passions  in  the  enjoyments  of  this 
world,  while  they  still  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  means 
of  a  sure  and  easy  absolution.*^  The  sublime  theory  of  the  > 
gospel  had  made  a  much  fainter  impression  on  the  heart  than 
on  tibe  understanding  of  Constantine  himse]£  He  pursued  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition  through  the  dark  and  bloody  paths 
of  war  and  poli<^ ;  and,  after  the  victory,  he  abandoned  him- 
self without  moderation,  to  the  abuse  of  his  fortune.  Instead 
of  asserting  his  just  superiority  above  the  imperfect  heroism 
and  profane  philosophy  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  the  ma- 
ture age  of  Constantine  forfeited  the  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he  gradually  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportionally  declined  in  the  practice 
of  virtue ;  and  the  same  year  of  his  reign  in  whieh  he  con- 
vened the  council  of  Nice,  was  polluted  by  the  execution,  or 
rather  murder,  of  his  eldest  son.  This  date  is  alone  sufficient 
to  refute  the  ignorant  and  malicious  suggestions  of  Zosimus,** 

*^  The  Fathers,  who  censored  this  crimtoal  delay,  could  not  deny 
the  certain  and  victorious  efficacy  even  of  a  death-bed  baptism.  The 
ingenious  rhetoric  of  Chrysostom  could  find  only  three  arguments 
against  these  prudent  Christians.  1.  That  we  should  love  and  pursue 
virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  reward.  2.  That  we  may 
be  surprised  by  death  without  an  opportunity  of  baptism.  8.  That 
although  we  shall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle  like  little 
stars,  when  eomparea  to  the  suns  of  righteousness  who  have  run  their 
appointed  course  with  labor,  with  success,  and  with  glory.  Ghrjsos 
totn  in  E{»st  ad  Hebrasos,  Homil.  xiii.  apud  Ohardon,  Hist  des  Sa 
cremens,  torn,  i  p.  49.  I  believe  that,  this  delay  of  baptism,  thougl 
attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  was  never  coa 
demned  by  any  general  or  provincial  council,  or  by  any  public  act 
or  declaration  of  the  church.  The  zeal  of  the  bishops  was  easily 
kindled  on  much  slighter  occasions.* 

'*  Zosimus,  1.  il  p.  104.  For  tliis .  disingenuo^.^  falsehood  he  has 
deserved  and  experienced  the  harshest  treatment  from  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  except  Cardinal  Baronius,  (A.  D.  324,  No.  16 — 28,) 
who  had  occasion  to  employ  the  infidel  on  a  particular  service  against 
the  Arian  Eusebius-f       ' 

*  This  passage  of  Cbrysostozn,  though  not  in  his  more  forcible  maimer,  is 
not  ^ite  fairly  reixreseuted.  He  is  stronger  in  other  places,  in  AcL  Horn. 
uuii.~and  Hom.  i.  Compare,  likewise,  the  sermon  of  Gregory  of  Nysn 
on  this  subject,  and  Grego^  Nazianzen.  After  all,  to  those  who  bdievedin 
■  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  what  argument  could  be  more  condusive,  than  die 
danger  of  djjing  withoat  it  ?    Orat  xl. — ^M. 

t  Heyne,  in  a  valaable  note  on  this  passage  of  Zosimus,  has  shown  ded 
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who  affirms,  that,  after  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  remone  of  his 
fiither  accepted  fix)in  the  ministers  of  Christianity  the  expiation 
which  he  had  yainly  solicited  from  the  Pagan  pontifl&.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  emperor  could  no  longer 
hesitate  in  the  choice  of  a  religion ;  he  could  no  longer  be 
Ignorant  that  the  church  was  possessed  of  an  infallible  remedy, 
though  he  chose  to  defer  the  application  of  it  till  the  approadi 
of  death  had  removed  the  temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapse. 
The  bidhops  whom  he  Bummoned,  in  his  last  illness,  to  the  pal- 
ace of  Nicomedia,  were  edified  by  the  fervor  with  which  he 
requested  and  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  by  the  sol* 
emn  protestation  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  should  be  worthy 
of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  by  bis  humble  refusal  to  wear  the 
Imperial  purple  aflier  he  had  been  clothed  in  the  white  garment 
of  a  Neophyte.  The  example  and  reputation  of  Constantine 
seemed  to  countenance  the  delay  of.  baptism.**  Future  tyrants 
were  encouraged  to  believe,  that  the  innocent  blood  which 
they  might  shed  in  a  long  reign  would  instantly  be  washed 
away  in  the  waters  of  regeneration  ;  and  the  abuse  of  religion 
dangerously  undermined  the  foundations  of  moral  virtue. 

The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  exalted  the  virtues  and 
excused  the  fSsnlings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  seated  Chris 
tianity  on  the  throne  of  ^e  Roman  worid ;  and  the  Greeks, 
who  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Imperial  saint,  seldom  men- 
tion  the  name  of  Constantine  without  adding  the  title  of  equal 
to  the  ApostlesJ^  Such  a  comparison,  if  it  allude  to  the 
character  of  those  divine  missionaries,  must  be  imputed  to  the 
extravagance  of  impious  flattery.  But  if  the  parallel  be  con- 
fined to  the  extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic  factories, 
the  success  of  Constantine  might  perhaps  equal  that  of  the 
Apostles  themselves.  By  the  edicts  of  toleration,  he  removed 
the  temporal  disadvantages  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the 

^*  Euaebins,  L  iv.  c  61,  62,  68.  The  bishop  of  Oaasarea  supposet 
the  salyation  of  Constaatine  with  the  most  perfect  oonfidence. 

''  See  TiDemoDt,  Hist  des  Emperenra,  torn.  iv.  p.  429.  The  Greeks, 
the  Rosaans,  and,  iu  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  themselves,  have  been 
deeiroaa  of  placing  Gonstantine  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 

.gively  that  this  maliciona  way  of  aoooimting  for  the  oonvOTsion  of  Constan-. 
tine  was  not  an  invention  of  Zoaimns.  It  appeara  to  have  been  the  carrenl 
ednmny  eagerly  adopted  and  propagated  by  the  exasperated  Pagan  party. 
Aeitemeier,  a  later  emtor  of  Zosimos,  whose  notes  are  retained  in  the  recent 
edition,  in  the  collection  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  has  a  disoaisition  on  the 
iiassage,  as  candid,  bat  not  more  conclusive  than  aome  which  have  pirebado4 
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progreas  of  Cliristianitj ;  and  its  active  and  numeroos  nuni^ 
ters  received  a  free  permission,  a  liberal  encouragement^  te 
recommend  tbe  salutary  truths  of  revelation  by  every  argv* 
ment  which  could  affect  the  reason  or  piety  of  mankind.  The 
exact  balance  of  the  two  religions  continued  but  a  moment; 
and  the  piercing  eye '  of  ambition  and  avarice  soon  discovered, 
that  th«  profession  of  Christianity  might  contribute  to  the 
interest  of  the  present,  as  w<dl  as  of  a  future  MeJ*  Tho 
hopes  of  wealth  and  honors,  the  example  of  an  emperor,  his 
exhortations,  his  irresistiMe  smileB,  diffused, conviction  among 
the  venal  and  obsequious  crowds  which  usually  fill  the  apart- 
ments of  a  palao&  The  oities  which  signalused  a  forward 
zeal  by  the  voLuitary  destruction  of  their  temples,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  mmudpal  privileges,  and  rewarded  with  popular 
donatives;  and  the  new  capital  of  the  East  gloried  in  the 
singular  advantage  that  Constantinople  was  nev^r  profaned  by 
tbe  wonhip  of  idoR^'  As  the  lower  ranks  of  society  are 
governed  by  imitation,  the  conversion  of  those  who  possessed 
any  eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  or  of  riches,  was  soon  fol 
lowed,  by  dependent  multitudes.^*  The  oalvation  of  the  com- 
mon people  was  purehased  at  an  easy  rate,  if  it  be  true  tiiat, 
in  one  year,  twelve  thousand  men  were  baptized  at  Eome, 
besides  a  proportionable  number  of  women  and  children,  and 
that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty  pieces  of  gold,  had  been 
promised  by  the  emperor  to  every  convert^'    The  powerful 

^'  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  life.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say,  that  whether  Christ  was  preached  in  pretence,  or  in  truth,  he 
flhould  still  rejoice,  (L  ill  &  58.) 

*'  M.  de  Tulemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  874,  616)  has 
defended,  with  strength  and  spirit,  the  virgin  purity  of  Coostantioople 
against  some  malevolent  insmuations  of  the  Pagan  Zosimus. 

''*  The  author  of  the  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  deuz 
Indes  (tom.  L  p.  9)  condemns  a  law  of  Ckmstantioe,  which  gave  free 
dom  to  all  the  slaves  who  should  embrace  Christianity.  The  emperor 
did  indeed  publish  a  law,  wUdi  restrained  the  Jews  frdm  circum- 
cising, perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Christian  aUye.  (See  Euseh  in  Ytt 
Constant  1.  iv.  c  27,  and  Cod.  Theod.  1  zvi.  tit  uc,  with  Godefroy*8 
Commentary,  tom.  vi.  p.  247.)  But  this  imperfect  exoeptioa  related 
only  to  the  Jews ;  and  tiie  great  body  of  slaves,  who  were  the  prop- 
erty of  Christian  or  Pagan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  temporal 
condHion  by  changing  their  religion.  I  am  ignorant  by  what  guides 
the  Abb6  Raynal  was  deceived ;  as  the  total  absence  of  quotations  is 
the  unpardonable  blemish  of  his  entertaining  history. 

'•  See  Acta  S^  Silvestri,  and  Hist  Eccles.  Nicephor.  Oallist  L  vii 
e.  84,  ap.  Baronium  AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  324,  Ko.  67,  74.  Such  evi* 
ilenee  is  contemptible  enough ;  but  these  circumstances  are  in  than^ 
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loflueDjOe  of  ConstaQiiiie  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  nanow 
limits  of  bis  life,  or  of  bis  dominions.  The  education  which 
he  bestowed  on  his  sons  and  nephews  secured  to  the  empire 
a  race  of  princes,  whose  &ith  was  still  more  lively  and  sincere, 
as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliest  in£suicy,  the  spirit,  or  at  least 
the  dootiine,  of  Christianity.  War  and  commerce  had  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Uie  gospel  beyond  the  confines  tk  the 
Soman  provinces ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who  had  disdained  at: 
humble  jond  proscribed  sect,  soon  learned  to  esteepi  a  religioA 
which  had  been  so  lately  embraced  by  the  greatest  monar(^ 
and  the  most  dvilized  nation,  of  the  globe.''  The  Goths 
and  Germans,  who  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  Borne, 
revered  the  cross  which  glittered  at  the  head  of  the  l^ons, 
and  Uiidir  fierce  countrymen  received  at  the  same  time  the 
Ssons  of  faith  and  of  humanity.  The  kings  of  Iberia  and 
^menia*  worshipped  the  god  of  their  protector;,  and  their 
subjeota,  who  have  invariably  preserved  the  name  of  Chris 
tians,  soon  formed  a  sacred  and  perpetual  connection  with 
their  Roman  brethren.  The  Christians  of  Persia  were  sus* 
oected,  in  time  of  war,  of  preferring  their  religion  to  their 
.  I  ■  ■ «       111   1 1 1  I ■■        ■    ■     ■  ■     ■  1 1 

selves  so  probable,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World, 
roL  ill  p.  14)  has  not  serupled  to  adopt  them. 

''  The  conversion  of  the  Barbaciaos  under  the  reign  of  OoDstanttne 
is  celebrated  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  (See  Sozomen,  L  il  c  6, 
and  Theodoret)  L  i  c  23,  24)  But  Rufinos,  the  Latin  translator  of 
Eusebius,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an  original  anthorit^.  His 
information  was  curiously  collected  from  one  of  the  companions  of 
the  Apostle  of  Ethiopia,  and  from  JBacurius,  an  Iberian  prince,  who 
was  count  of  the  domestics.  Father  Mamaflhi  has  given  an  ample 
compilation  on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  uid  second 
volumes  of  his  great  out  imperfect  work. 


*  According  to  the  Qeorgian  chronicles,  Iberia  (Greorgia)  was  converted 
^y  the  virgin  Nino,  who  effected  an  extraordinary  cure  on  the  wife  of  the 
ling,  Mifaran.  The  temple  of  the  god  Aramazt,  or  Armaz,  not  far  from  the 
sapital  Mtskitha,  was  destroyed,  and  the  cross  erected  in  its  place.  Le 
Sean,  i.  202,  with  St  Martin's  Notes. 

St  Martin  has  likewise  clearly  shown  (St.  Martin,  Add.  to  Le  Beau,  i.  291) 
;^at  Armenia  was  the  first  7iation  which  embraced  Christianity,  (Addition 
•J  Le  Bean,  i.  76,  and  M^moires  snr  TArmenie,  i.  305.)  Gibbon  himself  sus- 
pected this  tmth. — "  Instead  of  maintaining  that  the  conversion  of  Armenia 
^as  not  attempted  with  any  degree  of  success,  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the 
bands  of  an  orthodox  emperor,"  I  ought  to  have  said,  that  the  seeds  of  the 
faith  were  deeply  sown  daring  the  season  of  the  last  and  greatest  perseca- 
tion,  that  many  Uoman  exiles  might  assist  the  labors  of  Gnegory,  and  that' 
the  lenowned  Tiridates^  the  hero  of  the  East,  may  dispute  with  ConstantiiM 
iie  boDor  of  being  the  first  sovereign  who  embraced  the  Christian  raSsiOifc 
^iadJoatioD.  Misc.  Works,  iv.  577.— M. 
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country;  but  as  long  as  peace  subsisted  beween  the  two 
empires,  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Magi  was  effectually  re- 
strained by  the  interposition  of  Constantine/''  The  rays  of  the 
gospel  illuminated  the  coast  of  India.  The  colonies  of  Jews, 
who  had  penetrated  into  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,^'  opposed  the 
progress  of  Christianity ;  but  the  labor  of  the  mis^onaries  was 
in  some  measure  facilitated  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  revelation;  and  Abyssinia  still  reveres  the  memory  of 
Frumentius,*  who,  in  the  time  of  Constantiae,  devoted  his  life 
to  the  conversion  of  those  sequestered  regbns.  Under  the 
reign  of  his  son  Gonstantius,  Theophilus,^*  who  was  himself  of 
Indian  extraction,  was  invested  with  the  double  character  of 
ambassador  and  bishop.  He  embarked  on  the  Bed  Sea  with 
two  hundred  horses  of  the  purest  breed  of  Oappadocia,  which 
were  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  prince  of  the  Sabeeans,  oi 
Homerites.  Theophilus  was  intrusted  with  many  other  useful 
cr  curious  presents,  which*  might  raise  the  admiration,  and  con- 
dliate  the  friendship,  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  he  sueoessfnlly 
employed  several  years  in  a  pastoral  visit  to  the  churches  of 
the  torrid  zone.^® 

The  irresistible   power  of  the  Boman  emperors  was  dis- 
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^^  See,  in  Eusebius,  (in  Vit  Constani  1.  iv.  e.  9,)  ^e  presamg  and 
pathetic  epistle  of  Gonstantme  in  favor  of  his  Clmstian  brethren  of 
Persia. 

'^  See  Basnagc,  Hist  des  Juifs,  torn,  vil  p.  182,  torn.  vilL  p.  3S3, 
torn.  iz.  p.  810.  The  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  pursues  the  Jew- 
ish exiles  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe. 

^*  Theophilus  had  been  given  in  his  infancy  as  a  hostage  by  his 
countaymen  of  the  Isle  of  Diva,  and  was  educated  by  the  Romans  in 
learning  and  piety.  The  Kaldives,  of  whidi  Male,  or  JHva,  may  be 
the  capital,  are  a  cluster  of  1900  or  2000  minute  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  ancients  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Maldives ; 
but  they  are  described  in  the  two  Mahometan  travellers  of  the  ninth 
century,  published  by  Renaudot^  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  30,  81 
D'Herbelot,  JBibUoth^ue  Orientale,  p.  704  Hist  Gendrale  des  Yoy 
ages,  tom.  viiLf 

•®  Philostorgius,  1.  iil  c.  4,  6,  6,  with  Godefroy*s  learned  observa- 
tipns.  The  historical  narrative  is  soon  lost  in  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  seat  of  Paradise,  strange  monsters,  <&e. 

*  Abba  Sakma,  or  Fremonatas,  is  mentioned  in  t^  Tareek  NegnahU,  cc 
Chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Abyssinia.    Salt's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  464. — "bL 

t  See  the  dissertation  of  M.  Letronne  on  this  qoestion.  He  ooaoeives  thai 
Theophilos  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Dahlak,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  HIa 
embaJMy  was  tc>  Abyssinia  rather  than  to  India.  Letronne,  Mat^rianx  poctt 
I'Hist  da  Ghristiamsme  en  Egypte  Indie>  et  Abyssinie.  Paris»  19311  94 
Diaaert— M. 
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plajed  in  the  important  and  dangerous  change  of  the  nations! 
religion.  The  terrors  of  a  mihtary  force  silenced  the  faint 
and  unsupported  murmurs  of  the  Pagans,  and  there  was  reason 
to  expect,  that  the  cheerful  submission  of  the  Christian  clergy, 
as  well  as  people,  would  be  the  result  of  conscience  and  grati' 
tude.  It  was  long  since  established,  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  that  every  rank  of  citizens  was 
alike  subject  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  care  of  reli^on  was  the 
right  n^  well  as  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Constantine  and 
his  successors  could  not  easily  peisuade  themselves  that  they 
had  forfeited,  by  their  conversion,  any  Imtnch  of  the  Imperial 
prerogatives,  or  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  laws  to  a 
religion  which  they  had  protected  and  embraced.  The  em- 
perors still  continued  to  exercise  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code  represents,  under  a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority 
which  they  assumed  in  the  government  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

But  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,*' 
which  had  never  been  imposed  on  the  free  spirit  of  Greece 
and  RoQie,  was  introduced  and  confirmed  by  the  l^al  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity.  The  office  of  supreme  pontiff, 
which,  from  the  tame  of  Numa  to  that  of  Augustus,  had 
always  been  exeieised  by  one  of  the  meet  eminent  of  the 
senators,  was  at  lei:^h  united  to  the  Imperial  dignity.  The 
first  magistrate  of  the  state,  as  often  as  he  was  prompted  by 
superstition  or  policy,  performed  with  his  own  hands  the 
sacerdotal  functions;*'  nor  was  there  any  order  of  priests, 
eiUier  at  Home  or  in  the  provinces,  who  claimed  a  more 
sacred  character  among  men,  or  a  more  intimate  communi- 
cation with  the  gods.  But  in  the  Christian  church,  which 
instrusts  the  service  of  the  altar  to  a  perpetual  succession  of 
consecrated  ministers,  the  monarch,  whose  spiritual  rank  is 
less  honorable  than  that  of  the  meanest  deacon,  was  seated 
below  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  and  confounded  with  the 

*^  See  the  epistle  of  Osius,  ap.  Atfaanaaiiim,  yoL  L  p.  840.  The  pub 
lie  remoDstranoe  'which  Osius  was  fivoed  to  address  to  the  son,  con* 
tained  the  same  principles  of  ecclesiastical  and  dvil  govemoksnt  wblcJi 
he  had  secretly  iostilled  into  the  mind  of  the  &ther. 

''  M.  de  la  Bastiel  (Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptiona^  torn. 
XV.  p.  88 — 61)  has  evidently  proved,  that  Augostiis  and  his  snoeesson 
tiljcrdsed  in  person  all  the  sacred  fmictions  of  pontifex  maximmi,  or 
h^h  priest,  of  the  Roman  empira 


rest  of  the  &ithful  multitude.*'  Tlie  emperor  might  be  saluted 
as  the  &ther  of  his  people.,  but  he  owed  a  filial  duty  aud  rev- 
erence to  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  the  same  marks  of 
respect,  which  Constantine  had  paid  to  the  persons  of  saints 
and  confessors,  were  soon  exacted  by  the  pride  <^  the  epis 
copal  order.*^  A  secret  conflict  between  the  civil  and  eccle 
siastical  jurisdictions  embarrassed  the  operations  of  the  Roman 
government;  and  a  pious  emperor  was  alarmed  by  tJie  guilt 
and  danger  of  touching  wiUi  a  pro&na  hand  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  The  separation  <^  men  into  the  two  orders  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  laity  was,  indeed,  £uniliar  to  many  nations 
of  antiquity ;  and  the  priests  of  India,  of  Persia,  of  Assyria, 
of  Judea,  of  JSthiopia,  of  Elgypt,  and  of  Gaul,  derived  from 
a  celastial  origin  the  temporal  power  and  possessions  which 
they  had  acquired.  These  venerable  institutions  had  grad- 
ually assimilated  themselves  to  the  manners  and  government 
of  their  respective  countries  ;**  but  the  opposition  or  contempt 
of  the  civil  power  served  to  cement  the  discipline  of  the  prim- 
itive church.  The  Christians  had  be^  ol^ged  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  to  rmse  and  distribute  a  peculiar  revenue, 
and  to  regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  Mpiibiic  by  a  code 
of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people 
and  the  practice  of  iJbiree  hundred  years.  When  Constantine 
embraced  the  faith  c^  the  Christians,  he  seemed  to  contract  a 
perpetual  alliance,  with  a  distinct  and  independent  sodety; 
and  the  privileges  granted  or  confirmed,  by  that  emperor,  or 
by  his  successors,  were  accepted,  not  as  the  precarious  fevors 

^'  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  bad  insensibly  prevailed  in  the 
church  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  rigid  Ambrose  commanded  Theo* 
dosius  to  retire  below  the  rails,  and  taught  him  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  king  and  a  priest    See  Thec^oret,  L  v.  c.  18. 

^  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Mazimus,  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours, 
received  the  cup  from  an  atteodaDt^  and  gave  it  to  the  presbyter,  his 
companion,  before  he  aUowed  the  emperor  to  drink;  the  empress 
wa/ted  on  Martin  at  table.  Sulplcius  Severus,  in  Vit  S^^  Martin,  c.  23, 
and  Dialogue  il  7.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  these  extraordi- 
nary compliments  were  paid  to  the  bishop  or  the  saint  The  honors 
usually  granted  to  the  fonner  duiracter  may  be  seen  in  Bingham's  An- 
Uquitiea,  L  ii.  c.  9,  and  Ysdes.  ad  Theodoret^  L  iv.  c.  6.  See  the  haughty 
ceremonial  which  Leontius,  bishop  of  Tripoli,  imposed  on  the  empress. 
Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,-  torn.  iv.  p.  764.  (Patres  Apostol.  torn. 
iL  p.  1*79.) 

**  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  informs  us  that  the 
Idn^  of  £^gypt»  who  were  not  already  prieets,  were  initiated,  aftiV 
ttieur  election,  'nto  the  sacerdotal  order. 
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ci  the  court,  but  as  the  just  and  inalienable  rights  of  %hfi 
ecclesiastical  order. 

The  Catholic  ch;urch  was  administered  by  the  spiritual  and 
legal  jurisdiction  of  eighteen  hundred  bishops ;  *'  of  whom 
one  thousand  were  seated  in  the  Greek,  and  eight  hundred  in 
the  Latin,  provinces  of  ^e  empire.  The  extent  and  boun- 
daries of  tneir  respective  dioceses  had  been  variously  and 
accidentally  decided  by  the  zeal  and  auccesa  of  the  first  mia- 
sionaries,  by  the  wishes  of  the  people^  ^nd  by  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel.  Episcopal  churches  were  closely  planted  along 
the  banka  of  the  Nile,  on  the  sea-coast  oi  Africa,  in  the  procon- 
sular Asia,  and  through  the  aouthem  provinces  of  Italy.  The 
bishops  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned 
over  an  ample  territory,  and  delegated  their  rural  sufiragans  to 
execute  the  subordinate  duties  o{  the  pastoral  ofiQce.'^  A 
Christian  diocese  might  be  spread  over  a  province,  or  reduced 
to  a  village ;  but  all  the  bishops  possessed  an  equal  and  indel- 
ible character :  they  all  derived  the  same  powei^  and  privileges 
from  the  apostles,  from  the  people,  and  from  the  laws.  While 
the  civil  and  military  professions  were  separated  by  the  policy 
of  Constantine,  a  new  and  perpetual  order  of  ecclma^tical  min- 
isters, always  respectable,  sometimes  dangerous,  was  establish- 
ed in  the  church  and  state.  The  important  review  of  their 
station  and  attributes  may  be  distributed  under  the  follow* 
ing  heads  :  L  Popular  Election.  11.  Ordination  of  the  Clei^y. 
in.  Property.  iV.  Civil  Jurisdiction.  Y.  Spiritual  cen^ 
sures.  V  L  Exercise  of  public  oratory.  VII.  Privilege  of  legis- 
lative assemblies. 

L  The  freedom  of  election  subsisted  long  after  the  legal 

establishment  of  Christianity;"^   and  the  subjects  of  Rome 

'     I    ■  ■  -- III., 

**  The  Dumbers  are  not  ascertained  by  any  ancient  writer  or  ariginAl 
catalogue ;  for  iiie  partial  lists  of  the  eastern  ehnrohes  are  oompara- 
tively  modem.  The  patient  diligenoe  of  Charles  a  8*<^  Paolo,  of  Luke 
Hoktentiua,  and  of  Bingham,  has  laboriously  investigated  all  the  epis- 
oopai  seee  of  the  Catholio  church,  whidi  was  almost  commensurate  with 
the  Roman  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  the  Christian  antiquities  is  a 
very  accurate  map  of  ecclesiastical  geography. 

"  On  the  subject  of  rural  bishops,  or  Chorepiseapit  who  voted  in 
synods,  and  conferred  the  minor  orders,  See  Thomassin,  Discipline  de 
TEglisey  torn.  i.  p.  447,  &G.,  and  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Saeremens,  torn.  v. 
p.  895,  <fec.  They  do  not  appear  till  the  fourth  century;  and  this 
equivocal  character,  which  nad  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  prelates^ 
WHS  abolished  before  the  end  of  the  tenth,  both  in  the  East  and  tha 
Wtfst 

**  lliomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn,  il  L  ii  c.  1 — 8^  p.  ^19^ 
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enjoyed  in  the  caurch  the  privilege  whicla  they  had  lost  in  the 
republic,  of  choosing  the  magistrate  whom  they  were  bound 
to  obey.  As  soon  a»  a  bishop  had  closed  his  eyes,  the  metro- 
palitan  issued  a  commission  to  one  of  his  suffiragans  to  admin- 
ister the  vacant  see,  and  prepare,  within  a  limited  time,  the 
fbture  election.  The  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  inferioi 
clergy,  who  were  best  Qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the 
-candidates ;  in  the  senators  or  nobles  of  the  city,  all  those 
who  were  distinguished  by  thdr  rank  or  property ;  and  finally 
in  the  whole  b^y  of  the  people,  who,  on  the  appointed  day, 
fiocked  in  multitudes  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
diocese,**  and  sometames  silenced  by  their  tumultuous  accla- 
mations, the  voice  of  reason  and  the  laws  of  discipline. 
These  acclamations  might  accidentally  £x  on  the  head  of  the 
most  deserving  competitor ;  of  some  andent  presbyter,  some 
holy  monk^  or  some  layman,  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and 
piety.  But  the  episcopal  chair  was  solicited,  especially  in  the 
great  and  opulent  cities  of  the  empire,  as  a  temporal  rather 
than  as  a  spiritual  dignity.  The  interested  views,  the  sel&h 
and  angry  passions,  the  arts  of  perfidy  and  dissimulation,  the 
secret  corruption,  the  open  md  even  bloody  violence  which 
had  formerly  disgraced  the  freedom  of  election  in  the  com- 
hionwealths  of  Greece  aud  Rome,  too  often  influenced  th(^ 
choice  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  While  one  of  the 
candidates  boasted  the  honors  of  his  family,  a  second  allured 
his  judges  by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiftil  table,  and  a  third, 

— '^'  '     '  I     I    »       —  ■■  ■    I  .1  ■    ■■»■■■— !■    I  .      I        I       ■    ■■    1^    ■      ■ ■■!     ■     ■  I         ■        »         ■■■        »■— B^.— ■      H—W— ^il^W^M— ^^Wi^^.— ^— 

721)  has  copiously  treated  of  the  election  of  bishops  during  the  five 
first  ceuturies,  bom  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  but  he  shows  a  very 
partial  l»as  in  favor  of  the  episcopal  aristocracy.  Bingham,  (L  iv.  c.  2) 
IS  moderate ,  and  Chardon  (Hist  des  Sacremens^  torn.  v.  p  108 — 128) 
is  very  dear  and  concise.* 

.  ^'  Incredibilis  multitudo,  non  solum  ex  eo  oppido,  (2bttr«,)  sed  etiam 
ex  vicinis  urbibus  ad  suffi-agia  ferenda  convenerat,  dsc  SulpicLus  Seve- 
rus,  in  Yit  Martin,  c  7.  1^  council  of  Laodicea,  (canon  zin.)  prohibits 
inobs  aiul  tumults ;  and  Justinian  confines  the  right  of  election  to  the 
nobility.    NoveL  cxziii  1. 

*  This  freedom  was  extremely  limited,  and  soon  annthilsted ;  already,  from 
the  third  centuiy,  the  deacons  were  no  longer  nominated  hy  the  members  of 
the  community,  bat  by  the  bishops.  Although  it  appears  by  the  letters  of 
0/prian,  that  even  in  nis  time,  no  priest  coald  be  elected  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  comma  nity,  (Sp.  68,)  that  election  was  far  from  being  altogether 
free.  The  bishop  proposed  to  his  parishioners  the  candidate  whom  he  bad 
chosen,  and  they  were  permitted  to  make  such  objections  as  might  be  sng- 

Ktod  by  his  coodact  and  morals.    (St  Cyprian,  Ep.  :J3.)    Thev  lost  this 
tight  towards  the  middle  of  the  fiiarth  centary.~G. 
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more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to  share  the  plunder  of  the 
church  among  the  aooomplices  of  his  sacrilegious  hopes** 
The  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  laws  attempted  to  exclude 
the  populace  from  this  solemn  and  important  transaction. 
The  canons  of  ancient  discipline,  by  requiring  several  epis 
eopal  qualifications,  of  age,  station,  d^c,  restrained,  in  some 
measure,  the  indiscriminate  caprice  of  the  electors.  The 
authority  of  the  provincial  bishops,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
vacant  church  to  consecrate  the  choice  of  the  people,  was 
mterposed  to  moderate  their  passions  and  to  correct  their 
mistakes.  The  bishops  could  refose  to  ordain  an  unworthy 
candidate,  and  the  rage  of  contending  factions  sometimes 
accepted  their  impartial  mediation.  The  submission,  or  the 
resistance,  of  the  clergy  and  people,  on  various  occasions, 
afforded  different  precedents,  which  were  insensibly  converted 
into  positive  laws  and  provincial  customs  ;  '*  but  it  was  every 
where  admitted,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  religious  policr, 
that  no  bishop  could  be  imposed  on  an  orthodox  church,  with- 
out  the  consent  of  its  members.  The  emperors,  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  might  effectually  declare  their  wishes 
in  the  choice  of  a  primate;  but  those  absolute  monarchs 
respected  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections ;  and  while 
they  distributed  and  resumed  the  honors  of  the  state  and 
army,  they  allowed  eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magistrates 
to  receive  their  important  offices  from  the  free  suffrages  of 
the  people.**  It  was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  that 
these  magistrates  should  not  desert  an  honorable  station  from 

**  The  epistles  of  Skionius  Apollinaris  (iv.  25,  vii.  6,  9), exhibit  some 
of  the  scandals  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and  Gaul  was  less  polished 
and  less  corrupt  than  the  East 

*'  A  compromiso  was  sometimes  introduced  by  law  or  by  consent ; 
either  the  bishops  or  the  people  chose  one  of  the  three  candidates  who 
had  been  named  by  the  other  party. 

"  AU  the  examples  quoted  by  Thomassin  (DiscipUne  de  I'Eglise, 
torn,  il  L  iL  &  vi  p  '704 — 714)  appear  to  be  extraordinary  acts  of  power, 
and  even  jof  oppression.  The  confirmation  of  the  Ushop  of  Alexandria 
is  mentioned  by  Philostorgius  as  a  more  regular  proceeding.  (Hist 
EcclesL  L  ii  ll.)»  

*  The  statement  of  Planck  is  more  consistent  with  history :  "  Prom  the 
siiddle  of  the  fourth  centnry,  the  bishops  of  some  of  the  larger  chorcbes,  par 
tlcolarly  those  of  the  Imp^ial  resideniTe,  were  almost  alwavs  chosen  nndci 
the  influence  of  the  court,  and  often  directly  and  immediately  nominated  by 
flie  emperor/'  Planck,  Geschicbte  der  Clmstlicb-kircblicben  Gesellschiftft 
verfiiasnng,  vol.  i  p  263.— M. 
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which,  they  could  not  be  removed ;  bat  the  wsdom  o£  ooancili 
endeavored,  without  much  saooess,  to  enforce  the  reffldeooe, 
and  to  prevent  the  tran»hitioQ,  of  bishops.  The  discipline  of 
the  We»t  was  indeed  less  relaxed  than  that  <^  the  £»st;  hot 
the  same  passions  which  made  those  reg^ulations  necessary, 
rendered  them  ineffectoaL  The  reproaches  which  axmry 
l^elates  have  so  vehemently  urged  against  each  other^  serve 
only  to  expose  their  common  guilt,  and  their  mutual  indis- 
creticm. 

IL  The  bishops  alone  posseeised  the  £M^tv  of  ^nrituai 
generation:  and  this  extraordinary  privilege  m%ht  compen- 
sate, in  some  degree,  f<Mr  the  paiuM  celibacy  *'  which  was  im* 
posed  as  a  virtue,  as  a  duty,  and  al*  length  as  a  positive  obli*- 
gation.  The  religions  of  antiquity,- which  established  a  separate 
order  of  priests,  dedicated  a  holy  race,  a  tribe  or  &mily,  to  the 
perpetual  service  of  the  gods.*^  Such  institutions  were  founded 
for  possession,  rather  than  conquest  The  children  of  the  priests 
enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indolent  security,  their  sacred  inherit;- 
ance ;  and  the  fiery  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  abated  by  the 
cares,  the  pleasures,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic  hfe. 
But  the  Christian  sanctuary  was  open  to  every  ambitious  can 
didate,  who  aspired  to  its  heavenly  promises  or  temporal  poa? 
sessions.  This  office  of  priests,  like  that  of  sddiers  or  magis^ 
trates,  was  strenuously  exercised  by  those  men,  whose  temper 
and  abilities  had  prompted  them  to  embrace  .the  ecclesiastical 

*'  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  during  the  first  fire  or  six  ceotaries» 
is  a  subject  of  discipline,  and  indeed  of  controversy,  which  has  been 
very  diligently  examined.  See  in  particular,  Thomassin,  Discipline 
de  I'Eglise,  torn,  i  L  ii  c  Ix.  Ixl  p.  886 — 902,  and  Bingham's  An- 
tiquities, L  iv.  €.  6.  By  each  of  these  learned  but  partial  critics,  one 
half  of  the  truth  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  coneealed.* 

^*  Diodorus  Siculus  attests  and  approves  the  hereditary  succession 
of  the  priesthood  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
Indians,  (L  I  p.  84,  L  ii  p.  142, 158,  edit.  Wesseling.)  The  magi  are 
described  by  Ammianus  as  a  very  numerous  family:  ''Per  specula 
multa  ad  praeseos  una  eftdemque  prosapia  multitudo  creata,  Deorum 
cultibuB  dedieata.**  (xxiii.  6.)  Ausonius  celebrates  the  Stirps  Ihnti- 
daruMj  (De  Professorib.  Burdigal.  iv.;)  but  we  may  infer  Jorom  the 
remark  of  GsBsar,  (vl  18,)  that  in  the  Celtic  hierarchy,  some  room  was 
left  fcr  choice  and  emulation. 


•  Ccmipare  Planck,  (vol.  i.  p.  348.)  This  century,  the  third,  first  brought 
Ibrth  the  loonks,  and  the  monks,  or  the  spirit  of  monkery,  the  celiba<^  of 
the  olergy.  Planck  likewise  observes,  that  from  the  history  of  EusebiiU 
ak>Qe,  names  of  noArried  Mshops  and  presbyters  may  be  adduced  by  dir»eiHk 
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profession,  or  who  had  been  seleoW  bj  a  dbaenung  bisbop, 
as  the  best  qualified  to  promote  the  glory  and  interest  of  the 
church.  The  bishops**  (till  the  abuse  waa  restrained  by  the 
prudence  of  the  laws)  might  constrain  the  reluctant,  and  pro- 
tect the  distressed;  and  the  imposition  of  hands  forever  be- 
stowed some  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  civil  society. 
The  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  cle^y,  naore  numerous  per- 
hapa  than  the  l^gions^  was  exempted*'  by  the  emperors  fix>ro 
all  service,  private  or  public,  all  municipal  (^ioes,  and  all 
personal  taxes  and  contributions,  which  pmssed  on  their  feU 
tow-citizens  with  intolerable  weight ;  and  the  duties  of  their 
holy  profession  were  accepted  as.  a  ftill  discharge  of  their 
obligations  to  the  republic."'  £ach  bishop  acquired  an  abso- 
lute and  indefeasible  right  to  the  perpetual  obedience  of  the 
clerk  whom  he  ordained  :  the  clergy  of  each  episcopal  church, 
with  its  dependent  parishes,  formed  a  regular  and  permanent 
society;    and  the  cathedraJs  of  Ck>nstantinople*^  and  Oar- 

'*  The  sabjeet  of  the  vocation,  ordinaUon,  obedience,  <bc^  of  the 
derg^,  Ib  laboriously  discussed  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise, 
torn.  iL  p.  1 — 88)  ana  Bingham,  (in  the  4th  book  of  his  Antiquities,  more 
especially  the  4th,  6th,  and  7tli  chapters.)  When  the  brother  of 
St.  Jerom  was  ordained  in  Cyprus,  the  deacons  forcibly  stopped  his 
mouth,  lest  he  should  make  a  solemn  protestation,  which  might  in- 
validate the  holy  rites. 

**  The  charter  of  immunities,  which  the  clergy  obtained  fmrn.  the 
Christian  emperors,  is  contained  in  the  16th  book  of  the  Theodosian 
code;  and  is  illustrated  witli  tolerable,  candor  by  the  learned  Gode- 
froy,  whose  mind  was  balanced  by  the  opposite  prejudices  of  a  dvilian 
and  a  Protestant 

*^  Justinian.  NoveU.  ciil  Sixty  presbyters,  or  priests,  one  hundred 
deacons,  forty  deaconesses,  uioetv  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  tea 
readers^  twenty-five  chanters,  |ma  one  hundred  door-keepers;  in  all, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  This  moderate  number  was  fixed  by 
the  emperor  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  diuieh,  which  had  been  in- 
yolved  in  debt  and  usury  by  the  expense  of  a  much  higher  establish* 
CDontk 

*  This  exemptioo  was  very  madli  limited.  The  munidpal  offices  were 
of  two  kinds ;  the  one  attached  to  the  individual  in  his  chBracter  of  inhab* 
it<«nt,  the  other  in  that  of  proprielar.  Coostantine  had  exi^mpted  ecdedi* 
attics  from  offices  of  the  first  description.  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  t.  ii.  leg.  1, 
St  Ensebias,  Hist  Eocles.  1.  x.  c.  vii.)  They  sought,  also,  to  be  exempted 
&om  those  of  the  second,  (monera  patrimoniomm.)  The  rich,  to  optsdn 
this  privilege,  obtained  subordinate  situations  amon^  the  clergy.  Oonstan* 
tine  pabUshed  in  320  an  edict,  by  winch  he  prohibited  the  more  oini]ei:4l 
citizens  (decariones  and  curialesj  tWun  embraeing  the  eoolesiairticiu  pvo> 
ibtsion,  and  the  bishops  from  admitting  new  eodesiaatics,  before  a  ptaoa 
ihcnild  be  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  occupant,' (Godefroy  ad  God«  Tneodi 
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thage**  maintained  their  peculiar  establishmetit  of  five  hnii* 
dred  ecclesiastical  ministers.  Their  ranks"  and  numbein 
were  insensibly  multiplied  by  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
which  introduced  into  the  church  the  splendid  ceremonies  of 
a  Jewish  or  Pagan  temple ;  and  a  long  train  of  priests,  deacons, 
sub-deacons,  acolythes,  exorcists,  readers,  singers,  and  door- 
keepers, contributed,  in  their  respective  stations,  to  swell  the 
pomp  and  harmony  of  religious  worship.  The  clerical  name 
and  privileges  were  extended  to  many  pious  fraternities,  who 
devoutly  supported  the  ecclesiastical  throne.***  Six  hundred 
parahcdaniy  or  adventurers,  visited  the  sick  at  Alexandria; 
eleven  hundred  copiatcBy  or  grave-diggers,  buried  the  dead  at 
Constantinople;  and  the  swarms  of  monks,  who  arose  from 
the  Nile,  overspread  and  darkened  the  face  of  the  Christian 
world. 

lU.  The  edict  of  Milan  secured  the  revenue  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  the  church.**^  The  Christians  not  only  recovered 
the  lands  and  houses  of  which  they  had  been  stripped  by 
the  persecuting  laws  of  Diocletian,  but  they  acquired  a  perfect 
title  to  all  the  possessions  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  connivance  of  the  magistrate.  As  soon  as  Christianity  be- 
came the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  the  national 

**  Universus  derus  ecdesiiB  Carthaginiensis  ....  fere  quingenti  vei 
ampllus;  inter  quo6  quamplurima  erant  lectores  infimtuli  Victor 
Yitensis,  de  P.Ysecut  vandiu.  v.  9,  p.  IS,  edit  Ruinart  This  remnant 
of  a  more  proeperouB  state  still  subsisted  tmder  the  oppression  of  the 
Vandals. 

*"  The  number  of  teven  orders  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  churchj 
exclusive  of  the  ejHscopal  character.  But  the  four  inferior  ranks,  the 
minor  orders,  are  now  reduced  to  empty  andvuseless  titles. 

"»  See  Cod  Theodos.  1.  xvl  tit  it  leg.  42,  43.  Godefroy's  Com- 
mentary, and  the  Eodesiastieal  History  of  Alexandria,  show  the  dangei' 
of  these  pious  institutions,  which  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  tur- 
bulent  capitaL 

"*  The  edict  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c.  48)  acknowledges,  by  reciting, 
that  there  existed  a  species  of  landed  property,  ad  jus  corporis  eorum, 
id  est^  ecclesiarum  non  hominum  singulornm  pertinentui.  Such  a 
■olcnm  declaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  must  have  been  receiTcd 
in  all  the  tribimals  as  a  maxmi  of  civil  law. 


L  xiL  t.  L  de  Decur.)  Val^itiBian  the  First,  hy  a  rescript  still  more  genera^ 
enacted  that  no  rich  citizen  should  obtain  a  situation  in  the  church,  (Da 
£pisc.  L  Ixvii.)  He  also  enacted  that  ecclesiastics,  who  wished  to  be  ex- 
ompt  ihmi  offices  whidi  they  were  bound  to  discharge  as  proprietors,  should 
be  obliged  to  mre  up  their  property  to  their  relations.  God.  Therdos.  L  zii 
U  L  leg.  49.— a. 
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jdergj  in^ht  daim  a  decent  and  honorable  maintenance ;  and 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  might  have  delivered  the  people 
firom  the  more  oppressive  tribute,  which  superstition  iniposes 
on  her  votaries.  But  as  the  wants  and  expenses  of  the  ch'aroh 
increased  with  her  prosperity,  the  eoclesiastacal  order  was  still 
supported  and  enxiehea  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
faithful.  Eight  years  after  the  edict  of  Milan,  Constantine 
granted  to  idi  his  subjects  the  free  and  universal  permission 
of  bequeathing  th^r  fortunes  to  the  holy  Catholic  church  */** 
and  tneir  devout  liberality,  which  during  their  lives  was 
checked,  by  luxury  or  avarice,  flowed  with  a  profuse  stream 
at  the  hour  of  their  death.  The  wealthy  Christians  were 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  sovereign.  An  absolute 
monarch,  who  is  rich  without  patrimony,  may  be  charitable 
without  merit ;  and  Constantine  too  easily  believed  that  he 
should  purchase  the  fiivor  of  Heaven,  if  he  maintained  the 
idle  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious;  and  distributed  among 
the  saints  the  wealth  of  the  republic  The  same  messenger 
who  carried  over  to  Africa  the  head  of  Maxentius,  might  be 
intrusted  with  an  epistle  to  Csscilian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  The 
emperor  acquaints  him,  that  the  treasurers  of  the  province  are 
directed  to  pay  into  his  hands  the  sum  of  three  thousand /oZ/^^ 
or  eighteen  thousaiid  p&  x^ds  sterling,  and  to  obey  his  further 
requisitions  for  the  relief  of  the  churches  of  Africa,  J^umidia, 
and  Mauritania."'  The  liberality  of  Constantine  increased  in 
a  just  proportion  to  his  fiuth,  and  to  his  vices.  He  assigned 
in  each  city  a  regular  allowance  of  com,  to  supply  the  fund 
of  eoclesiaBtical  doarity ;  and  the  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
embraced  the  monastic  life  became  the  peculiar  favorites  of 
their  sovereign.  The  Christian  temples  of  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem,  Constantinople  <fec.,  displayed  the  ostenta- 
tious piety  of  a  prince,  ambitions  in  a  declining  age  to  equal 
the  perfect  labors  of  antiquity."^    The  form  of  these  religious 

''*"  Habeat  unusquisque  liceotiam  sanctissiino  CatholicaB  (eederiat) 
venerabiliqufi  concitio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  optavit  relioquere. 
Clod.  Theodos.  1.  xvL  tii  u.  leg.  4.  This  law  was  published  at  Bome^ 
A.  D.  321,  at  a  time  when  Constantine  might  foresee  the  probability 
of.  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of  the  East 

1"  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eodes.  1.  z.  6;  in  Yit  Constantin.  L  iv.  a  28. 
He  repeatedly  expatiates  on  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  hero,  which 
the  bbhop  hunseu  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  even  of  tast 

^**,  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccles.  L  x.  c.  2,  3»  4.    The  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
mho  studied  and  gratified   Hhe  taste  of  his  master,  pranounoed  is 
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edifices  was  simple  and  oblong ;  tiiongh  they  might  sometime! 
swell  into  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and  sometimes  brandi  into 
the  figure  of  a  cross*    The  timbers  were  framed  for  t^  most 
part  of  cedars  of  labanns ;  the  roof  was  covered  with  tiles^ 
perhaps  of  gilt  brass ;  and  the  walls,  the  colnmns,  the  pa^'e- 
ment,  were  encrusted  with  variegated  marbles.    The  most 
precious  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  were 
profusely  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  altar;    and  this 
specious  magnificence  was  supported  on  the  solid  and  perpet- 
ual basis  of  landed  property.    In  the  space  of  two  centuries, 
from  the  reign  of  Gonstantine  to  that  of  Justitiian,  the  eighteen 
hundred  churches  of  the  empire  were  enriched  by  the  frequent 
and  unalienable  gifts  of  the  prince  and  people.    An  annual 
income  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  may  be  reasonably 
assigned  to  the  bishops,  wno  were  placed  at  an  equal  distance 
between   riches   and  poverty,"*   but  the  standard  of  their 
wealth  insensibly  rose  with  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the 
dties  which  they  governed.    An  authentic  but  imperfect  *•* 
rent-roll  specifies  some  houses,   shops,   gardens,  and  fiirms, 
which  belonged  to  the  three  Boiilioce  of  Rome,  8t  Peter,  St 
Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran,  in  thd  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  the  Ebst.    They  produce,  besides  a  reserved  rent  of  oil, 
hnen,  paper,  aromatics,  &c.,  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling.   In  the  age  of  Gonstantine  and  Justinian,  the  bishops  no 
longer  possessed,  perhaps  they  no  longer  deserved,  the  unsus* 
pecting  confidence  of  their  clergy  and  people.    The  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  of  each  diocese  were  divided  into  Ibur  parts 
for  the  respective  uses  of  the  Inshop  himself  of  his  inferio'* 
clergy,  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  public  worship;  and  the  abuse 

public  an  elaborate  description  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  (in  Yit 
Cons.  I  iv.  c.  46.)  It  no  longer  exists,  but  he  has  inserted  in  the 
life  of  Gonstantine  (L  ill  c.  36)  a  short  account  of  the  architecture 
and  ornaments.  He  likewise  mentions  the  church  of  the  Holj  Apos- 
tles at  Constantinople,  (I  iv.  c.  59.) 

*•*  See  Justinian.  Novell  cxxiil  8.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarcfas, 
«f)d  the  most  -wealthy  bishops,  is  not  expressed :  the  highest  annual 
valuation  of  a  bishopric  is  stated  at  thtrtVy  and  the  lowest  at  two, 
pounds  of  gold ;  the  medium  mi^ht  be  taken  at  iixtem,  bat  these 
raluatiohs  are  much  below  the  reiu  value. 

*••  See  Baronius,  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  824,  No.  58,  65,  W,  Tl.) 
Every  record  which  comes  from  the  Vatican  is  iustly  suspected  t  yet 
these  rent-rolls  have  an  ancient  and  authentic  color ;  and  it  is  at  Hast 
evident,  that,  if  forged,  ihey  were  fbrged  in  a  period  when/«nff«  M 
H^doma,  were  the  objects  of  papal  avarice. 
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of  tiiis  BBcred  tn»t  was  strictly  aod  repoatedly  ehe^&ed.*^ 
The  patrimony  of  the  diurch  was  still  subject  to  all  the  public 
dapositions  of  the  state/'*  The  clergy  of  Rmne,  Alexandria, 
rhessalooica,  <fec^  might  solicit  and  obtain  some  partial  ex- 
emptioiis;  but  the  premature  attempt  of  the  great  council  of 
Biniini,  which  aspii^  to  univer^l  freedom,  was  •  successfully 
resisted  by  the  son  of  Oonstantine.^^ 

IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  erected  their  tribunal  on  the 
ruins  of  the  dvil  and  common  law,  have  modestly  accepted, 
as  ^  gifl  of  Constaatine,*"  the  independent  jurisdiction, 
whidi  was  the  fruit  of  time,  of  accident,  and  of  their  own 
iodustiy.  But  the  hb^ality  of  the  Christian  emperors  had 
actually  endowed  them  mth  some  legal  prerogatiTes,  which 
lecured  and  dignified  the  sacerdotal  character."*  1.  Under 
a  despotic  government,  the  bishops'  alone  enjoyed  and  asserted 

'  '  .  >.■  <  I  ■  l|»i.  «ii«.ni  

^^^  See  Tbomaaein,  Diacipliiie  de  I'^glise,  torn.  iii.  L  ii.  c  18»  14, 
15,  p  689 — '706.  The  legal  diyision  o£  the  ecdesiaatical  revenue  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  established  in  the  time  of  Ambrose  and 
Chrrsostom.  Simplidtis  and  Gtelasius,  leho  were  bishops  of  Rome 
in  the  latter  pari  of  the  fifth  century,  mention  it  in  their  pastoral 
letters  as  a  general  law,  whidi  whs  aJready  confirmed  by  the  custom 
of  Italy. 

^°^  Ambrose,  the  most  strenuous  assertor  of  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
submits  withoijt  a  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  liind  tax.  "Si  tri 
butum  petit  Imperator,  non  negamus ;  agri  eedesiffi  solvunt  tributum 
Bolvimus  Qvm  sunt  Csesaris  Cseisari,  et  quao  «imt  Dei  Deo ;  tributum 
Cffisaris  est;  non  negatur."  Baronins  labors  to- interpret  tiiis  tribute 
as  an  act  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty,  (AnaaL  Eccle&  A  D.  887 ;) 
but  the  words,  if  not  the  intentions  of  Ambrose  are  more  candidly 
explained  by  Thomasan,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  tom.  iii  L  L  c  34.  p 

»e8. 

'^'  In  Ariminense  syiiodo  super  eoeleauuram  et  derioorum  privi- 
legiia  traotatil  habiio,  usque  eo  dispositio  pTogressa  est,  ut  juqa  quss 
Tiderentur  ad  ecdeeiam  pertinere,  a  pubhc&  fimctione  cessarent  in- 
quietudine  desistente ;  quod  nostra  videtur  dudum  sanctio  repulsisse. 
Cod.  Theod.  L  zvi.  tit  ii.  leg.  15.  Had  the  synod  of  Rimini  carried 
iAas  point,  such  practical  merit  itiaghthave  atoned  for  some  speeulatiTe 
heresies.    - 

'**  Frofti  Euselnus  (in  Tit  Constant  L  iv.  cl  2*7)  and  Sozomen  (1.  i 
e.  9)  we  are  assured  tba.t  the  episoop^  jurisdiction  Was  extended  ^d 
eonfirmed  by  Constantine;  but  the  forgery  of  a  £simoas  edict,  -whidi 
was  never  fairly  inserted  ih  the  The^raosian  Code,  (see  at  the  end, 
tcHn.  vi  p  803,)  is  demonstrated  by  Godefroy  in  lihe  most  6atisfactor7 
iMoOket,  It  is  strange  that  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  was  a  lawyer  oa 
W^  as  a  philosopher,  should  allege  this  edict  of  Constantine  (Esprit 
dm  Xioix,  L  xxix.  a  16)  without  intimating  any  suspidon. 

**^  Hie  subject  of  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  has  beer  involved  in  a 
ilkt  of  passion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  interest.     Two  of  the  QrfiM 
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the  ineBtinuble  privilege  of  bebg  tried  only  by  their  peeri; 
snd  even  in  a  eapital  aoeusatioD,  a  sjAod  of  their  brethiea 
were  the  sole  judges  of  their  guilt  or  innocenoe.  Such  a  tri- 
bunal, unless  it  was  inflamed  by  personal  resentment  or  reLb- 
gious  discord,  might  be  &yorable,  or  even  partial,  to  the  sacer- 
dotal order :  but  Constantine  was  satisfied,"'  that  secret  impu* 
nity  would  be  less  pernicious  than  public  scandal :  and  the 
Nicene  council  was  ediited  by  his  public  declaration,  that  if 
he  surprised  a  bishop  in  the  act  of  adultery,  he  should  cast  hia 
Impenal  mantle  over  the  episcopal  sinner.  2.  The  domestio 
jurisdiction  of  the  bish<^  was  at  once  a  privilege  and  a 
restraint  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  civil  causes  were, 
decently  withdrawn  from  the  cpgnisuioe  of  a  secuhur  judge. 
Their  venial  offences  were  not  exposed  to  the  shame  of  a- 
public  trial  6r  punishment ;  and  the  gentle  correction  which 
the  tenderness  of  youth  may  endure  from  its  parents  or  in- 
structoiB,  was  inflicted  by  the  temperate  severity  of  the 
bishops.  But  if  the  clergy  were  guilty  of  any  crime  which 
could  not  be  sufficiently  expiated  by  their  deg^radation  from  an 
honorable  and  beneficial  profession,  the  Boman  magistrate 
Irew  the  sword  of  justice,  without  any  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
immunities.  3.  The  arbitration  of  the  bishops  was  ratified  by 
a  positive  law ;  and  the  judges  were  instructed  to  execute, 
without  appeal  or  delay,  the  episcopal  decrees,  whose  validity 
had  hitherto  depended  on  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The 
conversion  of  the  magistrates  themselves,  and  of  the  whole 
empire,  might  gradually  remove  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the 
Christians.  But  they  still  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
bishops,  whose  abilities  and  integrity  they  esteemed;  and 
the  venerable  Austin  enjoyed  the  satis&ction  of  complaining 
that  his  spiritual  functions  were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the 
invidious  labor  of  deciding  the  claim  or  the  J)ossession  of 

books  which  have  iiUlen  into  my  hands,  are  the  Institates  of  Canon 
Law,  by  the  Abb6  de  Fleury,  and  the  Civil  History  of  Na^es,  by 
Siannone.  Their  moderation  was  the  effect  of  situation  as  .well  as  of 
temper.  Fleury  was  a  French  ecdesiastio,  who  respected  tite  author-. 
Hy  of  the  parliMuents ;  Giannone  waa  an  Italian  lawyeiv  who  dreaded 
the  power  of  the  church.  And  hero  let  me  observe,  that  as  the  gen- 
eral propositions  which  I  advance  are  the  result  of  many  particular 
and  miperfect  &cts,  I  must  either  refer  the  reader  to  those  modem 
authors  who  have  expressly  treated  the  subject,  or  swell  these  notes 
(o  a  disa^eeable  and  disproportioned  size. 

lis  TiUemoot  has  collected  from  Bufinus,  Theodoret^  Ac^  ilie  senti- 
inMBts  and  language  of  Constantine.   Mem.  Eodes.  torn*  iil  pt^'liV,  %9Q$ 
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rilrer  and  g<Jd,  of  lands  and  cattle.  4.  The  andent  privilege 
^  sanctuary  was  transferred  to  the  Chrii^tian  temples,  and 
extended,  by  the  liberal  piety  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  to 
the  predncts  of  consecrated  ground."'  The  fugitive,  and 
even  guilty  suppliants,  were  permitted  to  implore  either  the 
}ustice,  or  the  mercy,  of  the  Deity  and  his  ministers.  The 
rash  violende  oi  despotism  was  suspended  by  the  mild  inter- 
position of  the  church ;  and  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  most 
eminent  subjects  might  be  protected  by  the  mediation  of  the 
bishop. 

v.  The  bishop  was  the  perpetual  censor  of  the  morals  of 
his  people.  The  disdpline  of  penance  was  digested  into  a 
system  of  canonical  junsprudence,  "*  which  accurately  defined 
the  duty  of  private  or  public  confession,  the  rules  of  evidence, 
the  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  measure  of  punishment  It 
was  impoesiUe  to  execute  this  spiritual  censure,  if  the  Chris- 
tian pontifl^  who  punished  the  obscure  sins  of  the  multitude, 
respected  the  conspicuous  vices  and  destructive  crimes  of  the 
magistrate :  but  it  was  impossible  to  arraign  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrate,  without  controlling  the  administration  of  civil 
government  Some  considerations  of  religion,  or  loyalty,  or 
fear,  protected  the  sacred  persons  of  the  emperors  from  the 
aseal  or  resentment  of  the  l»shops ;  but  they  boldly  censured 
and  excommunicated  the  subordinate  tyrants,  who  were  not 
invested  with  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  St  Athanasius 
excommunicated  one  of  the  ministers  of  i^ypt;  and  the 
interdict  which  he  pronounced,  of  fire  and  water,  was  sol- 
emnly transmitted  to  the  churches  of  Cappadoda."*     Under 

"•  See  CJod.  TheodL  L  he  tit  xlv.  leg.  4.  In  the  works  of  Fra  Paolo, 
(torn.  iy.  p.  192,  <fec.,)  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  origm, 
claims,  abuses,  and  limits  of  sanctuaries.  He  justly  observes,  that 
ancient  Greece  might  perhaps  contain  fifteen  or  tirenty  <ixi/la  or  sanc- 
taaciefs;  a  number  which  at  present  may  be  found  in  Italy  within 
the  walls  of  a  single  dty. 

^^*  The  penitential  jurisprudence  was  continually  improved  by  the 
canons  of  me  coimcils.  But  as  many  cases  were  stiU  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishops,  they  occasionalijr  published,  after  die  example  of 
the  Boman  Pnetor,  the  rules  of  discipline  which  they  proposed  to  ob- 
serve. Among  the  canonical  epistles  of  the  fourth  century,  those  of 
Basil  the  Great  were  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  inserted  in  the 
Pandects  of  Beveridge,  (tom.  ii  p.  4*7 — 161,)  and  are  translated  by 
Chardon,  EUst  des  Sacremens,  tom.  iv.  p.  219 — 277.. 

"*  Basil,  EpistoL  xIviL  in  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  870.  No 
•1,)  who  declares  that  he  purposely  relates  it,  to  conyince  gOYemort 
tet  t^y  were  not-  exempt  from  a  sentence  of  'exoommuiuciEitiQn.    J^ 
VOL.  u. — N 
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the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the  polite  and  eloquent 
Sjnesius,  one  of  the  descendants  of  H^cales,^^*  filled  tbf 
episcopal  seat  of  Ptolemais,  near  the  ruins  of  andent  Gyrene/" 
and  the  philosophic  bishop  supported  with  dignity  the  charac^ 
ter  which  he  had  assumed  with  reluctance/^*  He  vanquished 
the  monster  of  Libya,  the  president  Andronicus,  who  abused 
the  authority  of  a  venal  office,  invented  new  modes  of  rapine 
and  torture,  and  aggravated  the  guilt  of  oppression  by  that  of 
sacrilege."'  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reclaim  the  haughty 
magistrate  by  mild  and  religious  admonition,  Synesius  pro* 
ceeds  to  inflict  the  last  sentence  of  ecclesiastical  justice,'"* 

his  opinion,  even  a  royal  head  ia  not  safe  from  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican;  and  the  cardinal  shows  himself  mnch  more  consistent  thao 
the  lawyers  and  theologians  of  the  Gallican  chnrdi. 

""  The  long  series  of  his  aoceetora,  as  h^  as  EorystheneS)  the  first 
Doric  king  of  Sparta^  and  the  fifth  in  Imeal  descent  from  Hevcuka^ 
was  inscribed  in  the  public  registers  of  Cyrene,  a  Ijacedsmonian 
colony^.  (Synes.  Epist  Ivii  p.  197,  edit.  Petav.)  Such  a  pure  and 
iUuetrious  pedigree  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  without  adding  the 
royal  ancestors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  eqtadled-  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

y  Synesius  (de  Regno,  p.  2)  pithetically  deplores  the  £dlen  and 

ruined  state  of  Oyrene,  n-dXt;  'EXXijvtf,  TraKaidv  SifOfia  xal  acyLviv^.  rat 
Iv  0)6$  ftvpi^  Tujp    waXat  v&puiv^   vdv  wiviji    koX  KarridfiSf    koI    y.iya    kpeivi6». 

Ptolemais,  a  new  city,  82  miles  to  this  westward  of  Oyrene,  assumed 
the  metropolitan  honors  of  the  Pentapolia,  or  Upper  Libya,  whi<^ 
were  afterwards  transferred  to  Sozusa.  See  Wess^mg,  Itinerar.  p.  67 
68,  782.  Celarius,  Geograph.  tom.  ii.  part  iL  72,  74.  Carolus  a  S'* 
Paulo,  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  273.  D*Anville,  Geographic  Andenne 
tom.  iil  p.  48,  44b  Midmoires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  zzxrii 
p.  863— 3W.  " 

^^"  Synesius  had  previously  represented  his  own  disquahficatiom 
(Epist  c.  y.  p.  246 — 260.)  He  loved  profSwe  studies  «Dd  pro&m 
sports ;  he  was  incapable  of  supporting  a  life  of  celibacy ;  he  disbe 
heyed  the  resurrection;  and  he  refused  to  preach /a6/e«  to  the  pecNpk. 
unless  he  might  be  permitted  to  philosophize  at  home.  I^eophiuu 
primate  of  £g^t^  who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraordinari 
compromise.  See  the  life  of  Synesius  in  Tillemont,  Menv.  £cdie&  tom 
xiL  p.  499—664. 

"*  See  the  invectiye  of  Synesius,  Epist  fvii.  p.  191—201.  Thf 
promotion  of  Andronicus  was  illegal;  smce  he  was  a  native  of  Bere 
nice,  in  the  same  province.  The  instruments  of  torture  are  oqriousl^ 
specified;  the  Kisarfipievj  or  press,  the  ^rvA^dfM,  the  Wo^r^g,  titf 
ptvo\&0iif  the  ^raypa^  and  the  xi^iXorpS^iov,  that  variously  pressed  oi 
distended  the  fingers,  the  feet,  me  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  lips  of  the 
victims. 

^^^  The  sentence  of  excommunication  is  expressed  in  a  rhetorical 
style.  (S^esius,  Epist.  Iviil  p.  201 — 203.)  The  method  of  inyolvinc 
whde&nulies,  though  somewhat  unjust, was  impiroved  into  "y*»«i»tf 
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ddvotes  AAdnrnkos,  wiib  Im  assodates  and  Uidr  famik^ 
Uttj  to  the  abhorroiioe  of  eartb  akid  heaven*  The  iInpeQl^ 
te&t  flinneiB,  moie  cruel  than  PhaUris  or  Seonteherib^  mon 
destiui^TO  than  war,  pestiknoe, <»r acbud  oi  koiet^  are de- 
Dixred  of  the  name  and  pisviiegea  i>f  ChristiaiiB,  of  the  pw^ 
cicipatioii  of  the  sacramentft,  and  t£  the  hope  of  Puradiaa 
The  hishop  exhorts  the  obrgj,  the  magislvatesi,  and  the  pe(^«^ 
to  renounce  all  society. with  the.eitaiaies.of  Christ;  to  exdnde 
them  from  their  houses  and  tables;  and  to  refuse  them  ths 
oommon  offices  of  life»  and  iiie  decent  rites  of  burial.  The 
diurch  of  Pt<^mai8^  obscure  and  contemptible  as  she  may 
appear,  addresses  this  declarati<m  to  all  her  sister  churches  of 
file  world;:  and  the  profane  who  reject  her  decrees,  will  be 
involved  in  the  guilt  attd  punishment  of  ^dronicus  and  his 
kopious  fc^lowei^  These  spiritual  terrors  were  e&^Kroed  by  a 
dexterous  appticatkm  to  the  Byzantine  court ;  the  trembling 
president,  implored  the  mercy  of  thd  church ;  tod  the  descend* 
anto  of  Hercules  enj(»|ned. the  sataa£sietioB  of  raiMiig  a  prostrate 
tfiant  from  the)grottsd.^"  Such  principles  and  such  examples 
insensibly  prepared  the  triuniph  of  the  Komto  pontiff,  who 
lilhYe  trampled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 

VI.  Every  popular  government  has  CTtp^enoed  the  effects 
of  rude  ov  artificial  eloquence.  The .  coldesil  naUu^  is  animat- 
ed, the  firmei^  reasoh  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communication 
of  the  prevailing  inipulse ;  and  each  hearer  is  aiected  by  Us 
own  passbns^  and  by  those  of  the  surrounding  multitude* 
The  ruin  of  dvil  liberty  had  sUeneed  the  demagogues  of 
Athens,  and  the  triWnes  of  Boihe*;  the  custom,  of.  preadbing 
wtuch  seems  to  constitute  a  co$isiderable  part  id  Christian 
derotion,  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  temples  of  anti- 
quity; and  the:  ears  of  monardia  were  never  invaded  bv  the 
harsh  sound  of  popular  eloquence^  till  the  pulpits  of  the 
empire  were  filled  with  saci^d  oralx»»,  who  pos$4sed  some 
advantages  unknown  to  their  proikae  predecessorBb'^*.  The 
argumenis  and  rhetoric  of  the  tribune  were  instantiy  opposed^ 
with  equal  arms,  by  skilful  and  resolute  antagonists ;  and  the 

■    j|i  II      -t        -f      -      ^rri        ^ 1 I  -' ' ■  I  I       II  .^^_^,— ^.^ 

•  *^  See  Synesius,  Epist  zlvil  p.  186, 18'7.    £lpi«i.  Izzil  p.  218, 219 
Epist.  boziz.  p.  230,  281. 

'>»  See  Thomaann  (XMadpline  de  TEglise,  torn.  ii.  L  lil  a  88,  p.  176) 
•~1'7'7(V)  and  Binghafn,  (Antiquities,  tqL  i  1.  xiv.  «l.4,  p.  688— '717.) 
Preaching  was  considered  as  the  most  important  office  of  1^  bishop 
bat  this  nmction  was  sometimes  intmsted  to  socb  presbyters  as  Chrw 
and  Ai^^nstin.' 
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cttue  of  truth  and  reason  might  deim  aa  aoddental  auf^port 
firopi  the  conflict  of  hoatile  poKions.  The  Ushop^  or  some 
distiDgaished  presbjrter,  to  whom  he  cantioiiBly  del^pated  the 
powen  of  preaching,  hanngoed,  withoat  the  dai^er  of  inter* 
mption  or  replj,  a  submisriTe  mnltitade,  whose  minds  had 
bcCT  prepaied  and  sabdned  by  the  awfal  caem<Hues  of  reli- 
g^n.  Such  was  the  strict  subordination  of  the  Catholic 
diurch,  that  the  same  concerted  sounds  might  issue  at  once 
from  a  hundred  pulpits  of  Italy  or  Egypt,  if  they  were 
tmned '"  by  the  master  hand  ai  the  Boman  or  Alexandrian 
primate.  The  design  of  this  institution  was  laudabicy  but 
the  fruitB  were  not  always  salutary.  The  preaoheis  recom- 
mended the  practice  of  the  social  duties ;  but  they  exalted 
the  perfecti<m  of  monastic  virtue,  which  is  painM  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  useless  to  mankind.  Thdr  charitable  exhortations 
betrayed  a  secret  wish  that  the  clergy  might  be  permitted,  to 
manage  the  wealth  of  the  fiuthfnl,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pooiL 
The  most  sublime  representations  of  the  attributes  and  laws 
of  the  Deity  were  sullied  by  an  idle  mixture  of  metaphysical 
subtleties,  pueifle  rites,  and  fictitious  miiacles :  and  they  expar 
tiated,  with  the  most  fervent  zeal,  on  the  rdigious  merit  of 
hating  the  adversaries,  and  obeying  the  ministers  of  the 
cfauich.  When  the  public  peace  was  distracted  by  heresy 
and  schism,  the  sacred  orators  sounded  the  trumpet  of  dis- 
cord, and,  perhaps,  of  sedition.  The  undastandings  of  their 
oongr^ations  were  perplexed  by  mystery,  their  pasnons  were 
inflamed  l^  invectives ;  and  they  rushed  from  the  Christian 
temples  of  Antioch  or  Alex&dria,  prepared  either  to  sufier  oi 
to  inflict  martyrdom.  The  corruption  of  taste  and  langui^^  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  vehement  dedamations  of  the  Lstin 
bishops;  but  the  compositions  of  Gregory  and  Chrysostom 
have  been  compared  with  the  most  epiendid  models  of  Attic, 
or  at  least  of  Asiatic,  eloquence/'* 

Vn.   The  representatives  of  the  Christian  republic  were 
regularly  assembled  in  the  spring  and  isutumn  of  each  year; 
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Queen  Elizabeth  *  used  this  expression,  and  practised  this  art, 
whenever  she  wished  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  her  people  in  fiivor  of 
any  extraordinary  measure  of  government  The  hostile  .effects  of  this 
mtuie  were  af^ehebded  by  her  successor,  and  severely  felt  by  his  son. 
**  When  pulpit,  dnnn  ecdesiastie,''  Ac  See  Heylin's  liie  of  ArchbialK^ 
Land,  p.  163. 

^•«  Those  modest  otttors  adoiDwledged,  that,  as  they  were  destHnle 
wi  tbd  gift  of  miraciss,  they  endeavored  to  acquire  the  arts  ol  eloqi 
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Mod  these  ^nodB  diffused,  the  sp&rit  of  eodeaiastical  iiisoipltiie 
and  legidaUon  tihooagh  the  huodrod  and  twenty  provinoes  of 
(he  Roman  vorld.^**  The  archbishop  or  metropolitui  waa 
empowered,  by  the  laws,  to  summon  tiie  snl&agan  bisfaope  ot 
his  pmviiioe;  to  revise  their  conduct,  to  vindicate  their  jightSi 
to  dedave  their  fioth,  and  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  can- 
didates who  were  elected  by  the  <^eigy  and  people  to  supply 
the  vacandes  of  the  epsoopal  ixSiogeu  The  primates  of 
Borne,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  and  afterwards  Con- 
stantinople, who  exerdaed  a  moina  ample  jurisdiction^  ocwyened 
the  numerous  assembly  of  their  dependent  bishops.  But  the 
convocation  of  great  and  extraordinisry  synods  was  the  preroga** 
tive  of  the  emperor  alone.  Whenever  the  emeigendes  of  the 
church  required  this  decisive  measure^  he  despatched  a  per- 
emptory summons  to  the  bish<^  or  the  deputies  of  each 
province,  with  an  order  Ibr  the  use  of  poet-honts,  and  a  conn 
petent  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  their  journey.  At  am 
early  period,  when  Constantiue  was  the  protector,  rather  than 
the  proselyte,  of  Christianity,  he  referred  the  African  control 
Tersy  to  the  council  of  Aries;  in  which  the  bbhops  of  YoA^ 
of  Tr^es,  ci  Milan,  and  of  Carthage,  met  as  friends  and 
brethren,  to  debate  in  their  native  tongue  on  the  common 
interest  of  the  Latin  or  Western  churdi.^*'  Eleven  yean 
afterwards,  a  more  numerous  and  odebrated  assembly  was 
convened  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  to  extinguish,  by  their  final  sen* 
tence,  the  subtle  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  £^ypt  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops 
obeyed  the  summons  of  their  indulgent  master ;  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  every  rank,  and  sect,  and  denomination,  hi^ve  been 
computed  at  two  thousand  and  forty-e%ht  persons;"'  the 
Greeks  appeared  in  person ;  and  the  consent  of  the  Latins  was 

^^^^^^i^^i^^^^^^^i— ^^i»^M^M^— ^ifci^^M^^^— I         ■■■■■     I     ■■      ^mm  — II  ■  111  11  ■■  III.  ■■     ■        ■  -  ■■ 

iM  The  council  of  Nioe^  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixUi,  and  seventh  csnoos^ 
has  made  some  fandamental  rec^tioos  ooncenuog  synodfl,  metro- 
politaofl^  and  primates.  The  Nicene  canons  have  been  vaiTously  tor- 
tured, abused,  interpolated,  or  forged,  according  to  the  interest  of  the 
dei^gy.  The  Swburbicarian  dmrches^  assigned  (by  Rufinns)  to  the 
Inshop  of  Rome,  have  been  made  the  subiect  of  vehement  controversy 
(See  Sirmond,  Opera,  torn.  iv.  p  1 — 2$8.) 

^*'  We  have  only  thirty-three  or  forty-seven  episcopal  snbscrip 
tions :  but  Addo,  a  writer  indeed  of  small  account,  reckons  six  hundred 
bishops  in  the  oonneil  of  Arie&  11Uem<»it,  Mem.  Eodes.  tom.  vi 
pi  422. 

"^  See  Tillemont,  ioiA  vL  p.  916,  and  Beausobre,  Hist  du  Mani 
cbeiemo,  tom  i  p  629.    The  name  of  6t«Aop,  which  is  given  by  Em 
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expreaeed  by  the  legates  of  the  Romas  pontifi.  l^e  seanon, 
which  lasted  about  two  months,  was  freqiieiiUjr  honored  by  the 
presence  of  the  emperor.  Leaving  his  guards  at;  the  door,  he 
seated  himself  (with  the  pemrisston  of  the  oouncil)  on  a  low 
gtod  in  the  midst  of  the  hall.  Constantino  listened  with 
patience,  and  spoke  with  modesty :  and  while  he  inflimioed 
tb»  debi^  he  hnmUy  professed  that  ho  was  the  minister,  not 
tibe  judge,  of  the  sueoessots  of  the  apostles,  who  had  been 
established  as  priests  and  as  gods  upon  earth."'  Such  pro* 
found  reverence  of  ^an  absolute  moaatch  towards  a  feel^  and 
anarmed  assembly  of  his  own  subjects,  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  respect  with  which  the  senate  had  been  treated  by  the 
Roman  princes  who  adopted  the  policy  of  Augustus.  Wilhin 
the  space-  of  fifbf  years,  a  philosophic  spectator  <d  the  victs* 
situdes  of  human  ndffidrs  might  have  eonteraplatod  Tacitus  in 
the  senate  of  Rome,'  and  OonstantiBe  in  the  councal  of  Nice. 
Ihe  Others  of  the  Capitol  and  those  of  the  church  had  alike 
deeenerated  from  the  virtues*  of  their  foundefs ;  but  as  the 
bawojps  were  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  j>ublic  opinion,  they 
sustained  their  dignity  with  more  decent  pride,  and  sometimes 
opposed  with  a  manly  sfnrit  the  wishes  of  their  sovereign. 
The  progress  of  thne  and  superstition  erased  tbe  memory  of 
the  weakness,  the  passion^  the  ignorance,  whidi  disgraced 
these  eoclesiasdcal  synods ;  and  the  Catholic  world  has  unani- 
mously submitted  ^^  to  the  infalUbk  decrees  of  the  g^ural 
coundb.*** 

tychius  to  the  2048  ecclesiasiicw,  (Annal  torn.  i.  p.  440,  vers.  Pocock,) 
klnst  be  extended  far  beyond  tiie  limits  of  an  orthodox  or  even  ejns- 
topal  onynation. 

^>>  See  Ettseb.  in  Vil  Oooatantim  L  iii  <X'6--21.    TiJOemoiit,  H^m. 
'iCodesiasti^aes;  torn.  vL  p^  669 — 769. 

'^*  Sancimus  igitur  vicem  legum  obtlDere,  quae  a  quataor  Sanctis 
Coueiliis  ....  expositse  sunt  act  firmatsB.  Prsedictarum  enim  qoat 
nor  Bynodonim  dogmata  siont  sanetSB  Scriptoras  at  rq^idas  sicut 
le^  observamns.  ^  JustiniaiL  NoveiU.  cxiad.  Beveridge  (ad  Pandeet 
proleg.  p.  i\  remarks,  that  the  emperors  never  made  new  laws  in 
eedesiastical  matters;  and  Oiannooe  observes,  in  a  very  difi^eot 
spirit,  that  they  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  eanons  of  ooundli.  la- 
toria  Civile  di  Kapeli,  torn.  1  p.  136. 

'**  See  the  article  Oonoilk  in  the  Sneydopedie,  torn.  iiL  p.  668— 
6T9,  edition  de  Lnoqnes.  The  author,  M.  de  docteur  Bonchaad,  has 
disctesed,  according  to  the  prindj^es  of  the  Q«Uic«n  church,  the  prin- 
eipal  questions  which  relate  to  the  form  and  constitntion  of  general, 
natioQal,  and  provincial  councils.  The  editors  (see  Preface,  p-xvt) 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  thi$  artide.  Thdie  who  consult  ^eir  t 
BMDse  compilation,  seldom  depart  so  well  satisfied 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

PttBSSCUTIOK'  or  BXRE8T, — THE  SCHISM  OF  THE  D0KATI8TB. 
— VTHB  ARIAN  COKTBOVISBST.-— ATHANASIUB.— DISTKAOTED 
STATS  OF  TH«  CHURCH  AND  SMPIKK  UNDSB  CONSTANTIKB 
AND  HIS  SONSw — TOLERATION  OF  PAGANISM. 

The  grateful  applause  of  the  clergy  has  consecrated  the 
tnemory  of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  passions  and  promoted 
their  interest  Constantine  gave  tliem  security,  wealth,  honors, 
and  revenge ;  and  the  support  of  the  orthodox  faith  was  con- 
sidered as  the  most  sacred  and  important  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  The  edict  of  Milan,  the  great  charter  of  tolera- 
tion, had  confirmed  to  each  individujd  of  the  Roman  world 
the  privilege  of  choosing  and  professing  his  own  religion.  But 
this  inestimable  privilege  was  soon  violated ;  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  the  emperor  imbibed  the  maxims  of  persecu- 
tion ;  and  the  sects  which  dissented  from  the  Catholic  church 
were  afflicted  and  oppressed  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity* 
Constantine  easily  believed  that  the  Heretics,  who  presumed 
to  dispute  his  opinions,  or  to  oppose  his  con^mands,  were 
guilty  of  the  most  absurd  and  criminal  obstinacy ;  and  that  a 
seasonable  application  of  moderate  severities  might  save  those 
unhappy  men  from  the  danger  of  ^n  everlasting  condemnation. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  excluding  the  ministers  and  teachers 
of  the  separated  congregations  from  any  share  of  the  rewards 
and  iimnunities  which  t^e  emperor  had  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  the  orthodox  clei^y.  But  as  the  sectaries  might  still  exist 
under  the  cloud  of  royal  disgrace,  the  conquest  of  the  East 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  edict  which  announced  their 
total  destruction.*  After  a  preamble  filled  with  passion  and 
reproach,  Constantine  absolutely  prohibits  the  assemblies  of 
the  Heretics,  and  confiscates  their  public  property  to  the  use 
either  of  the  revenue  or  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  sects 
against  whom  the  Imperial  severity  was  directed,  appear  to 
have  been  the  adherents  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  the  Montanists 
of  Phrygia,  who   maintained  an   enthusiastic  succession  of 

^  £r3ebiu8  in  Yii  Oonstantia  1.  iil  c.  63,  64,  65,  66. 
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prophecy ;  the  Novatians,  who  sternly  rejected  the  temporal 
effigy  of  repentance;  the  MardoniteB  and  Yalentiniana, 
under  whose  leading  banners  the  various  Gnostics  of  Asia  and 
E^pt  had  insensibly  rallied ;  and  perhaps  the  Manichaeans,  who 
had  recently  imported  from  Persia  a  more  artful  composition 
of  Oriental  and  Christian  theology.'  The  design  of  extirpating 
the  name,  or  at  least  of  restraining  the  pn^;reaB|  of  these  odious 
Heretics,  was  {m)8ecated  with  vigor  and  eflfect  Some  <tf  the 
penal  r^nlations  were  copied  firom  the  edicts  of  Diodetian ; 
and  this  method  of  conversion  was  applauded  by  the  same 
bishops  who  had  felt  the  hand  of  oppression,  and  pleaded  for 
the  rights  of  humanity.  Two  immaterial  circumstances  may 
serve,  however,  to  prove  that  the  mind  of  Constantine  was  not 
entirely  corrupted  by  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  bigotry.  Before 
he  condemned  the  Manichieans  and  their  kindred  sects,  he 
resolved  to  make  an  accurate  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their 
religious  principles.  As  if  he  distrusted  the  impartiality  of 
his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  tliis  delicate  commission  was 
intrusted  to  a  civil  magistrate,  whose  learning  imd  moderation 
he  justly  esteemed,  and  of  whose  vennl  character  he  was 
robably  ignorant'  The  emperor  was  soon  convinced,  that 
e  bad  too  hastily  proscribed  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  exem- 
plary morals  of  the  Novatians,  who  had  dissented  from  the 
church  in  some  articles  of  discipline  which  were  not  perhaps 
essential  to  salvation.  By  a  particular  edict,  he  exempted 
them  from  the  general  penalties  of  the  law;^  allowed  them 
to  build  a  church  at  Constantinople,  respected  the  miracles  of 
their  saints,  invited  their  bisfabp.  Acesius  to  the  council  of  ]^ice; 
and  gently  ridiculed  the  narrow  tenets  of  his  sect  by  a  fEuniliar 

'  After  gome  examination  of  the  various  opinions  of  Tillemoot, 
Beausobre,  Lardner,  (fee.,  I  am  convinced  that  Manes  did  not  propa- 
gate his  sect,  even  in  Persia,  before  the  year  2*70.  It  is  strange,  tiiat  a 
philosophic  and  foreign  heresy  should  have  penetrated  so  rapidly  into 
the  African  provinces ;  yet  I  cannot  easily  reject  the  edict  of  Diocletian 
against  the  Manichaeans,  "which  may  be  found  in  Baronios.  (Annal 
Eccl.  A.  D.  287.) 

'  Constantinus  enim,  cum  limatius  superstitionum  qnsBreret  seetas, 
Manichssorum  et  similium,  Ac  Ammiaa  xv.  15.  Strateginai,  who 
from  this  commission  obtained  the  surname  of  MusonianttSy  was  a 
Christian  of  the  Arian  sect.  He  acted  as  one  of  the  counts  at  the 
council  of  Sardica.  Libanius  praises  his  mildness  and  prudence 
Vales,  ad  locum  Ammian. 

*  Cod.  Theod.  L  ztl  tit  5,  leg.  2.    As  the  general  law  is  not  insert 
ed  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  it  probable  that,  in  the  year  488,  the 
which  it  had  condemned  were  already  extinct. 
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[est;  which,  fpom  the  month  of  a  soyereign,  most  have  heen 
received  with  applause  and  gratitude.* 

The  complaints  and  mutual  accusations  which  assailed  the 
throne  of  Constantine,  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Maxentius  had 
submitted  Africa  to  his  .victorious  arms,  were  ill  adapted  to 
edify  an  imperfect  proselyte.  He  learned,  with  surprise,  that  the 
provinces  of  that  great  country,. from  the  confines  of  Gyrene  to 
tbo  cdumna  of  Herctdesy  were  distracted  with  religions  dis- 
oord.'  The  source  of  the  division  was  dmved  firom  a  double 
election  in  the  church  of .  Carthage ;  the  second,  in  rank  and 
opulence,  of  the  ecclesiastical  thrones  ci  the  West.  Csecilian 
and  Majorinus  were  the  two  rival  prelates  of  Africa ;  and  the 
death  of  the  latter  soon  made  room  for  Donatus,  who,  by  his 
superior  abilities,  and  apparent  yirtues,  was  the  firmest  support 
of  Ins  party.  The  advantage. which  Oaedlian  mi^t  claim 
from  the  priority  of  his  ordinBtion,  was  destroyed  by  the  illegal, 
<MP  at  least  indecent,  haste,'  with  which  it  had  been  performed, 
without  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Inshops  of  Numidia.  Tht 
authority  of  these  bishops,  who,  to  the/number  of  seventy,  con- 
demned. Csedlian,  and  consecrated  Majorinus,  is  i^n  weak- 
ened :by  the  infiuny  of  some  of  their  personal  characters;  and 
by  the  female  intrigues,  sacrilegious  birgains,  and .  tumultuous 
proceedings,  which  are  imputed  to  tbu  Numidian.  coundl.^ 
The  bishops  of:  the  oontending  iietions  maintained,  with  equal 

k       *  *  ' 

■  I  ^     I  ■    I     1 1    II     I        >i     ,  ,1        I        I  ■ ■  1  *      ■    I     I  ■  ■  ■  I       I         '.'!," 

*  Sozomeii, Lie.  22.  Socrates, i L c.  10.  These  hiat^ygmw  Iiav« 
beeii  suspected,  but'  I  think  without  reason,  of  an  attachment  to  the 
Kovatian  doctnne.  The  emperor  said  to  the  l»8hop,  "  Acesius,  take 
a  ladder,  and  get  up  to  heaven  by  youra^T*  Most  of  the  Christian 
sects  have,  by  turns,  borrowed  the  lackkr  of  Aceaius. 

*  The  best  materials  for  this  part  of.  ecclesiastical  history  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  published  (Paris,  1700) 
by  M.  Dupin,  who  has  enriched  it  with  critical  notes,  geo&;raphicai 
discussions,  original  records,  and  an  aocurate  alMidgment  of  ime  whole 
ooBtroversy.  .§L.  de  TiUenuMot  has  bestowed  on  the  DoQatists  the 
greatest  part  of  a  volume,  (torn,  vi  part  i ;)  and  I  am^  indebted  to  him 
for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  his  fieivorite  Si  Augustioy 
which  relate  to  those  heretics. 

^  Schisma  igitur  illo  tempore  oonfiisfe  mulieris  iracnndia  peperit ; 
ambitus  ntttrtvit;  avaritia  roboravit  Optatus,  1.  i  ci  19.  The  hn- 
euage  of  Puipunus  is  that  of  a  furious  madman.  IDtidtur  te  neeasisM 
llios  sororis  tu»  duos.  Purpurius  respondit :  Putas  me  terreri  a  te 
.  .  occidi ;  et  ocddo  eos  qui  contra  me  faciunt.  Acta  CondL  Oirten- 
ns,  ad  calc.  Optai  p.  274.  When  Ossdlian  was  invited  to  an  assem- 
hhr  of  bishops,  Purpurius  said  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  liis  acoom* 
fihoes,  '^.Let  huni  come  hither  to  receive  our  imposition  of  hand9>  and 
we  will  break  his  head  bQ^  way  of  peuanee."    Optat  1. 1  e.  Ift 

TSt* 
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«dor  and  obstiiiaqr,  tiiat  their  adTcmnes  wen  degnded,  or 
at  least  dkfaooored,  hy  the  odioos  aime  of  ddivering  the  HsAj 
8criptofea  to  the  offioen  of  DiodetiaiL  From  tfaor  rautuid 
teproadieB,  aa  well  as  from  the  story  of  this  dark  traosactioii, 
it  may  jnstfy  be  inferred,  that  the  late  penecntioii  had  imbit- 
teied  the  zeal,  without  reforming  the  manners,  of  the  African 
Christians.  Thai  divided  ehnreh  was  incapable  of  aflbrding 
an  impartial  jodicatare;  the  controvert  was  solemnly  tried  in 
fire  sueoessiTe  tribonala,  which  weie  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror ;  and  the  whole  proceeding,  from  the  first  appeal  to  the 
final  sentence,  lasted  abore  three  years.  A  severe  inqnintion, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Praetorian  vicar,  and  the  prooonsol  of 
Africa,  the  report  ii  two  episoopal  ndtors  who  had  been  sent 
to  Carthage,  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Borne  and  of  Aries, 
and  the  sapteme  judgment  of  Coostantine  himself  in  his  sacred 
eopsiitofy,  wero  all  fiivorable  to  ^t»  cane  of  Cncilian ;  and 
he  was  unanimonsly  acknowledged  by  the  dvil  4md  ecdesiae* 
tktl  powers,  as  the  true  and  kwfol  primate  of  Africa.  The 
hoDom  and  estates  of  the  church  were  attributed  to  hit  snffin- 
gan  hiMhofj^  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  that  Constantine 
was  satisfied  with  inflicting  the  mmishment  of  exile  on  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Donatist  action.  As  their  cause  was 
examined  with  attention,  perhaps  it  was  determined  with  jus- 
tice. Perhaps  their  complaint  was  not  without  foundation,  that 
the  creduHty  of  the  emperor  had  been  abused  by  the  insidious 
arts  of  his  fiivorite  Osius.  The  influence  of  falsehood  and 
eormpdon  might  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent, 
or  aggravate  £e  sentence  of  the  guilty.  Such  an  act,  how- 
ever, of  injustice,  if  it  concluded  an  importunate  dispute,  might 
be  numbered  among  the  transient  evils  of  a  despotic  adminis- 
tration, which  are  neither  felt  nor  remembered  by  posterity. 

But  this  incident,  so  inconsiderable  that  it  scarcely  deserves 
a  place  in  history,  was  produotiye  of  a  memorable  sdiism 
wmch  afflicted  the  provinces  of  Africa  above  three  hundred 
years,  and  was  extinguished  only  with  Christianity  itself  The 
inflexible  zeal  of  freedom  and  &naticism  animated  the  Dona- 
tists  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  usurpers^  whose  election  they 
disputed,  and  whose  spiritual  powers  they  domed.  Bxduded 
fi^m  the  civil  and  religious  communion  of  mankind,  they 
boldly  excommunicated  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  em- 
braced the  impious  party  of  Cseoilian,  and  of  the  TraditoiSi 
from  which  he  derived  his  pretended  ordination*  They  a*- 
serted  with  confidence,  and  ahnost  with  exultation,  that  Hit 
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Apostolical  succession  was  interrupted ;  that  all  the  bishops 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  infected  by  the  contagion  of  guilt 
and  schism ;  and  that  the  prerogatives  oi  the  Catholic  church 
were  confined  to  the  chosen  portion  of  the  African  believers, 
who  alone  had  preserved  inviolate  ihe  integrity  of  their  faith 
and  discipline.  This  rigid  theory  was  supported  by  the  most 
uncharitable  conduct  Whenever  they  acquired  a  proselyte, 
even  from  the  distant  provinces  of  the  l^t,  they  carefully 
repeated  the  sacred  rites  of  baptism  *  and  ordination ;  as  they 
rejected  the  validity  of  those  which  he  had  already  received 
from  the  hands  of  heretics  or  schismatics.  Bishops,  virgins, 
and  ev^i  spotless  in&nts,  were  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  a 
public  penance,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Donatists.  If  .they  obtained  possession  of  a 
church  which  had  been  used  by  their  Catholic  adversaries, 
they  purified  the  unhallowed  building  with  the  same  zealous 
care  which  a  temple  of  idok  might  have  required^  They 
washed  the  pavement,  scraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar, 
which  was  commonly  of  wood,  melted  the  consecrated  plate, 
and  cast  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with  every  circum- 
itance  of  ignominy  which  could  provoke  and  perpetuate  the 
animosity  of  religious  factions.*  Notwithstanding  this  iirec- 
oncilable  aversion,  the  two  parties,  who  were  mixed  and  sep 
arated  in  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  had  the  same  language  and 
manners,  the  same  zeal  and  learning,  the  same  faith  and 
worship.  Proscribed  by  the  civil  and<  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
the  empire,  the  Donatists  still  maintained  in  some  provinces, 
particularly  in  Numidia,  their  superior  numbers;  and  four 
hundred  bishops  acknowledged  t^e  jurisdiction  of  their  pri- 
mate. But  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  sect  sometimes  preyed 
an  its  own  vitals :  and  the  bosom  of  their  schismatical  church 
was  torn  by  intestine  divisions.  A  fourth  part  of  the  Donatist 
bishops  followed  the  independent  standard  of  the  Maximian- 
)st8.  The  narrow  and  solitary  path  which  their  first  leaders 
had  marked  out,  continued  to  deviate  from  the  great  society 

•  The  councils  of  Aries,  of  Nice,  and  of  Trent,  confirmed  the  wise 
ind  moderate  practice  of  the  church  of  Home.  The  Donatists,  how- 
ever, had  the  advantage  of  maintaining  the  sentiment  of  Cyprian,  and 
Df  a  considerable  part  of  the  primitive  church.  Vincentius  Lu-inesis  (p. 
S32,  ap.  TiUemont,  M6m.  Ecctes.  tom.  vl  p.  188)  has  explaiiied  why 
Ihe  Donatists  are  eternally  burning  with  the  Devil,  while  Si  Cypriia 
reisns  in  heaven  with  Jesus  Ohrbt 

*  See  the  tczth  book  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  p.  91 — 100. 
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of  mankind.  Even  the  imperceptible  sect  of  the  Rbgatiaag 
could  affirm,  without  a  blush,  that  when  Christ  should  descend 
to  judge  the  earth,  he  would  find  his  true  religion  preserved 
only  in  a  few  nameless  villages  of  the  Caesarean  Mauritania.'® 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  confined  to  Africa :  the 
more  diffusive  mischief  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  suc- 
cessively penetrated  into  every  part  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  former  was  an  accidental  quarrel,  occasioned  by  the 
abuse  of  freedom ;  the  latter  was  a  high  and  mysterious  argu- 
ment, derived  from  the  abuse  of  philosophy.  From  the  age 
of  Constantine  to  that  of  Clovis  and  Theodoric,  the  temporal 
interests  both  of  the  Romans  and  Barbarians  were  deeply 
involved  in  the  theological  disputes  of  Ariahism.  The  histo- 
rian may  therefore  be  permitted  respectfully  to  withdraw  the 
veil  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  to  deduce  the  progress  al  reason 
and  £dth,  of  error  and  passion,  from  the  school  of  Plato,  to 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  genius  of  Plato,  informed  by  his  own  meditation,  or  by 
the  traditional  knowledge  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,*'  had  ven- 
tured to  explore  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  Deity.  When 
he  had  elevated  his  mind  to  the  subUme  contemplation  of  the 
first  self-existent,  necessary  cause  of  the  universe,  the  Atheni- 
an sage  was  incapable  of  conceiving  how  the  simple  unity  of 
his  essence  could  admit  the  infinite  variety  of  distinct  and  suc- 
cessive ideas  which  compose  the  model  of  the  intellectual 
world ;  how  a  Being  purely  incorporeal  could  execute  that 
perfect  model,  and  mould  with  a  plastic  hand  the  rude  and 
independent  chaos.  The  vain  hope  of  extricating  himself 
from  these  difficulties,  which  must  ever  oppress  the  feeble 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  might  induce  Plato  to  consider  the 
divine  nature  under  the  threefold  modification — of  the  first 
cause,  the  reason,  or  Loffos^  and  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the 

'*  Tillemont,  Mem.  EccleaiastiqaeB,  torn,  vi  part  i  p.  253.  He 
laughs  at  their  partial  credulity.  He  revered  Augustm,  the  great 
doctor  of  the  system  of  predestination. 

^^  Plato  iBgyptum  peragrayit  ut  a  sacerdotibus  Barbaris  numeroa 
ct  codestia  acdperet  Cicero  de  Finibus,  v.  25.  The  Egyptians  might 
still  preserve  the  traditional  creed  of  the  Patriarchs.    Josephus  has 

Eersuaded  many  of  the  Christian  fSetthers,  that  Plato  derived  a  part  of 
is  knowledge  a*om  the  Jews ;  but  this  vain  opinion  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  obscure  state  and  unsocial  manners  of  the  Jewish.  pep> 
81e,  whose  scriptures  were  not  accessible  to  Greek  curiosity  till  mon 
lan  one  hunored  years  after  the  death  of  Plata  See  MarAftn^ 
Oanoa  Chron.  p.  144     Le  Clerc,  EpistoL  Critic.  viL  p.  1*77—194. 
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umverse.  His  poetical  imagination  sometiines  fixed  and  am* 
mated  these  metaphysical  abstractions ;  the  three  archieal  oi 
original  principles  were  represented  in  the  Platonic  system  aa 
three  Gods,  united  with  each  other  by  a  mystenous  and  inefifa- 
ble  generation;  and  the  Logos  was  particularly  considered 
under  the  more  accessible  character  of  the  Son  of  an  Eternal 
Father,  and  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  Such 
appear  to  have  been  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  cau- 
tiously whispered  in  the  gardens  of  the  academy ;  and  which, 
according  to  the  more  recent  disciples  of  Plato,*  could  not  be 
,  ■'  ■ ' — -— 

*  This  exposition  of  the  doctrizke  of  Plato  appears  to  me  oontraiy  to  the 
true  sense  of  that  phiIoso|>her's  writings.  The  brilliant  imagination  which 
he  carried  into  metaphysical  inquiries^  his  style,  fall  of  allegories  and  fig- 
ares,  have  misled  those  mterpreters  who  did  not  seek,  from  tne  whole  tenor 
of  his  works  and  beyond  the  inui^s  which  the  writer  employs,  the  ^stem 
of  this  philosopher.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  Trinity  m  Plato ;  he  has 
established  no  mysterioas  generation  between  the  three  pretended  principles 
wlich  he  is  made  to  distingaish.  Finally,  he  conceiv^  onlv  as  aUributa 
of  the  Deity,  or  of  matter,  those  ideas,  of  whidi  it  is  lappoeea  that  he  made 
sttbttancest  roil  beings. 

According  to  Plato,  Qod  and  matter  existed  from  all  etemit3r.  Before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  matter  had  in  itself  a  principle  of  motion,  bat  with- 
out end  or  laws :  it  is  this  principle  -which  Plato  calls  the  irrational  soul  of 
the  world,  {oKoy'^i  ^P^x^ ;)  becaoae,  according  to  his  doctrine,  every  sponta- 
neous and  original  principle  of  motion  is  called  sooL  Qod  wished  to  im- 
press/orm  npon  mjEitter,  that  is  to  say,  1.  To  moald  matter,  and  make  it  into 
a  body ;  2.  To  regulate  its  motion,  and  subject  it  to  some  end  and  to  certain 
laws.  The  Deity,  in  this  operation,  could  not  act  but  accordmg  to  the  ideas 
existing  in  his  mteUigence :  their  union  fiUed  this,  and  formed  the  ideal 
type  of  the  worid.  It  is  this  ideal  world,  this  divine  intdligence,  existbi^ 
with  Gtod  from  all'  eternity,  and  called  by  Plato  v8vs  or  Xtfys;,  wfaidi  be  is 
supposed  to  personify,  to  substantialixe ;  while  an  attentive  exaroinati<Mi  is 
Biuacient  to  convince  us  that  he  has  never  assigned  it  an  existence  external 
to  the  Deity,  (hors  de  la  Divinite,)  and  that  he  considered  the  X&yot  aa  tlie 
aggregate  of  the  ideas  of  Ch>d,  me  divine  understan^ng  in  its  relation  to 
the  world.  The  contrary  opinioa  is  irreccmcilable  with  all  his  philosophy : 
thus  he  says  (Timfleus,  p.  348,  edit  Bip^  Aat  to  the  idea  <»  the  Deity 
is  essentially  umted  that  of  intelligenoe,  bi  a  lwo$.  He  would  thus  hav« 
admitted  a  double  lo^os ;  one  inherent  in  the  Deity  as  an  attribute,  the  other 
independently  existing  as  a  substance.  He  affirms  (Timnus,  316,  337, 
348,  Sophists,  v.  ii  p.  265,  266)  that  the  inteUi^pence,  the  princiiAe  of 
order,  vSvs  or  X^^o;,  cannot  exist  but  as  an  attribute  of  a  soul,  hp9xnt) 
the  principle  of  motion  and  of  hfe,  of  which  the  lAture  is  unlmowB 
to  us.  How,  then,  according  to  tins,  could  he  consider  the  logos  as  a 
substance  endowed  with  an  independent  existence?  In  other  places, 
he.explainsitbythesetwo  werds,iir(9r}^fii},  (knowledge,  science.)  and  o^ovoio, 
(intelligence^  which  signify  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  (Sophist,  v.  ii  p. 
809.)  Lastly,  it  follows  ftam.  several  passages,  among  others  from  Phileb.  v. 
iv.  p.  247,  248,  that  Plato  has  never  given  to  the  words  v8vs,  \6yoi,  but  one 
of  these  two  meanings :  1.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the  Deiiy ;  that  is, 
order,  the  coJlective  laws  which  govern  the  w^orld :  and  2.  The  rational  soul 
of  the  world,  {XoYicrUri  xpixtf)  or  the  cause  of  this  result,  that  is  to  say,  the 
^vine  intelligence.  When  he  separates  Ghod,  the  ideal  ardietype  of  the 
«rorld  and  matter,  it  is  to  explain  how,  according  to  his  system,  God  has 
yiweedfid,  at  the  creation,  to  mute  the  principle  of  order  wlw  he  iMi 
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perfectly  nndentood,  till  after  an  assiduons  study  d  thirfy 
years.** 

The  aims  of  the  Maoedoniana  difiiised  over  Asia  and  Egypt 
the  language  and  learning  ci  Greece ;  and  the  theological  sys- 
tem of  Plato  was  taught,  with  less  reserve,  and  perhaps  with 
»ome  improyements,  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria.*' 

^*  The  modem  guides  who  lead  'me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Pla- 
tonic mtem  are  Cudwortfa,  (Intellectual  System,  p.  568—620,)  Ba»- 
nage,  (HiBt  des  Jui£i,  L  It.  c.  4,  p.  68 — 86,)  Le  derc,  (Epist  Crit  viL 
p.  194 — ^208,)  and  Bmcker,  (Hist  Philoeoph.  torn.  L  p.  678 — ^706.)  As 
the  learning  of  these  writers  was  equal,  and  their  intention  different,  an 
inquisitiTe  ohserrer  may  derive  instraction  from  their  disputes,  and 
certainty  from  their  agreement 

*'  Brucker,  Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  I  p.  1349 — 1357.  The  Alexan- 
drian school  is  celebrated  oy  Strabo  (L  zvil)  and  Ammianns,  (zziL 
6.)*  

within  himself,  his  pncoper  intelli^eiioe,  the  \&yof,  the  principle  of  moticm,  to 
the  principle  of  molioii,  the  iiratumal  sool,  the  ik^yt  ^l^n,  which  was  in 
matter.  When  he  speaks  of  the  place  occupied  b^  the  i<k«l  wcnrld,  {r&wvt 
v^nrdfi)  it  is  to  designate  the  divine  intdhgenoe,  wmch  is  its  cause.  FinaD^, 
in  no  part  of  his  writings  do  we  find  a  true  persaoification  of  the  pietended 
beings  of  whidi  ha  is  ssid  to  have  formed  a  trinity :  snd  if  this  personifica- 
tion existed,  it  would  equally  apply  to  many  other  notions^  of  which  might 
be  formed  many  diffeeent  txmities. 

This  error,  into  which  many  ancient  as  well  as  modem  interpreters  ot 
Plato  have  fidlen,  was  verv  natural.  Besides  the  snares  which  were  con> 
cealed  in  his  figmrstive  style ;  besides  the  necessity  of  oomprehending  as>a 
whole  the  system  of  his  ideas,  and  not  to  explam  isolatecl  passages,  the 
nature  of  his  doctrine  itself  would  conduce  to  this  error.  When  Plato 
appeand,  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  continual  iUmoons 
of  the  senses^  were  acknowledged,  and  had  given  rise  to  a  general  soeuti- 
cism.  Bocrates  had  aimed  at  raising  morality  above  the  influence  of  this 
scepticism:  Plato  endeavored  to  save  metaphysics,  by  seeking  in  the 
human  intellect  a  source  of  certain^  which  me  senses  oonld  not  iumidi. 
He  invented  the  system  of  innate  ideas,  of  whidi  the  agp^regate  formed, 
according  to  him,  the  ideal  world,  and  affirmed  that  these  ideas  were  real 
attributes,  not  only  attached  to  our  conceptions  of  objects,  hut  to  the 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves ;  a  nature  of  which  from  them  we  might 
obtain  a  knowieoge.  He  gave,  then,  to  these  ideas  a  positive  existence  as 
attributes ;  his  commentators  could  easily  give  them  a  real  existeiice  as 
substances;  especiaHly  as  the  tenns  which  he  used  to  designate  them, 
5«r«  TO  ffisAoy,  l«ro  ri  Sy^^*  essential  beauty,  essential  goodxmess,  lent  them- 
selves to  this  substantialization,  (hyposta8is.)-~G. 

We  have  roteined  this  view  cf  tro  original  j>failosophy  of  Plato,  In  which 
there  is  probably  much  truth.  The  ^lenius  of  Plato  was  rather  metaphysica] 
than  impersonative:  his  poetry  was  m  his  language,  rather  than,  like  tnat  of 
the  Orientals,  in  his  conceptions.— M. 

*  The  philosophy  of  Plato  was  not  the  only  source  of  that  professed  la 
the  school  of  Alexandria.  That  city,  in  whidi  Greek,  Jewish,  and  BSTP' 
tian  men  of  letters  were  assembled,  was  the  scene  of  a  strange  fusion  of  the 
lystem  of  these  three  people.  The  Greeks  brought  a  Platonism,  already 
■mch  changed;  the  Jews,  who  had  act^uired  at  Babvlon  a  Rreat  number 
tt  Oriental  notions,  and  whose  theological  opinions  bad  unaergone  grea 
•hinges  by  this  interooune.  endeavored  to  reconcile  PlatonisiB  with  dwh 
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iL  numerous  colony  of  Jews  had  been  invited,  by  the  favor  of 
ihe  Ptolemies,  to  settle  in  their  new  capital/^  While  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  practised  the  legal  ceremonies,  and  pursued  the 
lucrative  occupations  of  commerce,  a  few  Hebrews,  of  a  more 
liberal  spirit,  devoted  their  lives  to  religious  and  philosophical 
contemplation.^*  They  cultivated  with  diligence,  and  em- 
braced with  ar^or,  the  theological  B3^m  of  the  Athenian 
sage.    But  their  national  pride  would  have  been  mortified  by 

**  Joseph.  Antiqnitat  L  zii.  e.  1,  S.    Basnage,  Hi»t  des  Jm£9^  L  vU. 
c  7. 

•  ^*  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  philosophy,  see  Eusebius,  Prsoparat 
EvaogeL  viil  9,  10.  According  to  Fnilo,  the  Tberapeuta  studied 
philosophy ;  and  Brucker  has  proved  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  iL  p.  787) 
that  they  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Plato. 

new  doetrine,  and  diBfigored  it  entirely :  lastly,  the  Egypttins,  who  were 
not  willing  to  abandon  notions  for  which  the  Greeks  themselves  enter- 
tained respect,  endeavored  on  their  side  to  reconcile  their  own  with  those 
of  ^ir  neighbors.  It  is  in  EoclesiBsCieas  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
that  we  trace  the  influence  of  Oriental  philosophy  rather  than  that  of 
Platonism.  We  find  in  these  books,  and  in  those  of  the  later  prophets,  as 
m  Bzekiel,  notions  unknown  to  &e  Jews  before  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
of  wlndi  we  do  not  discover  the  germ  in  Plato,  bnt  which  are  manifestly 
derived  finom  ^  Orientala.  Thus  God  represented  under  the  image  of  ligfa^ 
and  the  piincipla  of  evil  under  that  of  darkness ;  the  history  of  the  g^ood  and 
bad  angels ;  paradise  and  hell,  dec,  are  doctrines  of  which  the  origm,  or  at 
least  the  positive  determination,  can  oiily  be  referred  to  the  Oriental  philos- 
ophy. Plato  su])posed  matter  eternal ;  the  Orientals  and  the  Jews  consid- 
ered it  as  a  creation  of  God,  who  abne  was  etemaL  It  is  impossible  to  ex 
Slain  the  pMlosopfay  of  the  Alexandrian  school  solely  by  the  blending  of  the 
ewish  theology  with  the  Gh-eek  philcMophy.  The  Oriental  philosophy^ 
however  tittle  tt  may  be  known,  is  recognized  at  every  instant  Thnsr  ac- 
cording to  die  Zend  Avesta,  it  is  by  the  Word  ^nover)  nunie  ancient  than 
the  world,  that  Ormuzd  created  the  universe.  This  word  is  the  loffo»  oi 
PhUo,  consequentl;)r  very  different  from  that  of  Plato.  I  have  t^own  that 
Plato  never  personified  the  logos  as  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  world :  Philo 
ventured  this  personification.  The  Deity,  acoordiBg  to  him,  has  a  double 
logos ;  the  first  (Xtfyoc  t^h^Btrt)  is  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  world,  the 
ideal  world,  the  Jirtt-born  of  the  Deity ;  the  seeond  ( A^oc  np^^piKos)  is  the 
w<»d  itself  pf  God,  personified  under  the  image  of  a  being  acting  to  create 
the  sensible  world,  and  to  make  it  like  to  the  ideal  world :  it  is  the  second- 
bom  of  God.  Fo0owing  out  his  imaginations,  Flulo  went  so  far  as  to  per- 
sonify anew  the  ideal  world,  under  the  image  of  a  celestial  man,  {6vpavtof 
Hffptons,)  the  primitive  type  of  man,  and  the  sensible  world  xmder  the  image 
of  another  man  less  perfect  than  the  celestial  man.  Certain  notions  of  me 
Oriental  phlkoo^y  nu^  have  given  rise  to  this  strange  abnae  of  aUegonr, 
which  it  IS  sufficient  to  relate,  to  show  what  alterations  Platonism  had  already 
undergone,  and  what  waa  their  source.  Philo,  moreover,  of  all  the  Jews  of 
Alf»xandria,*ia  the  one  whose  Platonism  is  the  most  pure.  (See  Buhle,  Introd 
to  Hist,  of  Mod.  Philosophy.  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  New  Test  in  German, 
part  ii.  p.  973.)  It  is  from  this  mixture  of  Orientalism,  Platonism,  and  Juda- 
ism, that  Gnosticism  arose,  which  had  produced  so  many  theolc^cal  and 
abiloaopfaieal  extravagancies  and  in  wfaioh  Oriental  noCionfl  evid^i^  ]^ 
aomuiate.-*0. 
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n  fidr  confession  of  their  fonner  poTeity :  and  tkey  boldly 
marked,  as  the  sacred  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  the  gold 
and  jewels  which  they  had  so  lately  stolen  firom  thdr  Egyptian 
masters.  One  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a 
philosophical  treatise,  which  manifestly  betrays  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  the  school  of  Plato,  was  produced  by  the  Alez« 
andrian  Jews,  and  unanimoiusly  received  as  a  genuine  and 
valuable  relic  of  the  io^ired  Wisdom  of  Solomon.^'  A  simi> 
lar  union  of  the  Mosaic  faith  and  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
distinguishes  the  works  of  Philo^  which  were  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus."  The  material 
soul  of  the  universe^'  might  offend  the  piety  of  the  Hebrews : 
but  they  applied  the  character  of  the  Looos  to  the  Jehovah  of 
Moses  and  the  patriarchs ;  and  the  Son  of  God  was  introduced 
upon  earth  under  a  visible,  and  even  human  appearance,  to 
perform  those  fiimiliar  offices  which  seem  incompatible  with 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Universal  Cause.^* 
The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  authority 

^*  See  Calmet^  DiasertatioDs  sur  la  Bible,  torn,  il  p.  277.  The  book 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomoa  was  receiyed  by  many  oi  the  others  aa  the 
work  of  that  monarch ;  and  although  rejected  by  the  IVotesiants  far 
want  of  a  Hebrew  original,  it  has  obtained,  with  the  rest  of  the  Vid* 
gate,  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent 

"  The  Platonism  of  Philo^  whidi  was  famous  to  a  proYcrb,  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  by  Le  Olerc,  (Bpist  Crit  viiL  p.  211 — ^228.)  Basnage 
(CUst  des  Jui&,  1  iv.  c.  5)  has  dearly  ascertained,  that  the  theo- 
logical works  of  Philo  were  composed  before  the  death,  and  most 
pobablv  before  the  birth,  of  Christ.  In  sndi  a  time  of  daikness^  the 
knowledge  of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  than  his  errors.  Bull,  Defena. 
Fid  Nicen.  s.  i.  c.  i  p  12. 

^'  Mens  agltat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miaeet 

Besides  this  material  soul,  Oudworth  has  discovered  (p  562)  ia 
Amelius,  Porph]^,  Plotinus,  and»  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  Mmaftif^  a 
superior,  spiritoal  upercomnian  soul  of  the  universe.  But  this  double 
soul  18  exploded  by  trucker,  Basnage,  and  Le  Olerc,  as  aa  idle  fimcy 
of  the  latter  Platonists. 

^*  Petav.  Dogmata  13ieologicf^  tom.  ii.  L  viiL  c.  2,  p.  '791.  BuH, 
Defena.  Fid  Nicen.  s.  I  c.  L  p.  8, 13.  This  notion,  till  it  was  abused 
by  the  Ariaas,  was  freely  adopted  in  the  Christian  theology.  Tertul' 
lian  (adv.  Praxeam,  c.  16^  has  a  remarkable  and  daitt;erous  passage. 
After  contrasting,  with  indiscreet  wit,  the  nature  of  God,  and  uie 
actions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes:  Scilicet  ut  hsec  de  fijio  Dei  non 
credenda  fuisse,  si  non  scripta  essent ;  fortasse  non  credenda  de  Patre 
licet  scripta.* 

'  ■*•  •    ■ 

*  Tertnllian  is  here  atgoing  a^^iast  the  Patripassians ;  those  who 
Ihit  the  Vather  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  died  and  was  baried.— II. 
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of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  the  consent  of  ih^  Jews  and 
Greeks,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  mysterioui 
doctrine,  which  might  please^  but  could  not  satisfy,  a  rational 
mind.  A  prophet,  or  aposUe,  inspired  by  the  Deity,  can  alone 
exercise  a  lawful  dominion  over  the  faith  of  mankind :  and 
the  theology  of  Plato  might  have  been  forever  confounded 
with  the  philosophical  visions  of  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  iftnd 
the  Lycteum,  if  the  name  and  divine  attributes  of  the  Lf^% 
had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  celestial  pen  of  the  last  and 
most  sublime  of  the  Evangelists.**    The  Christian  Revelation, 


so 


The  Platonists  admired  the  beg^imiing  of  the  Gospel  of  Si  Johr 
as  containing  an  exact  transcript  of  their  own  principles.  Augustin 
de  Civitai  Dei,  x.  29.  Amelius  apud  CyriL  aavers.  Julian.  1.  viiL  p 
288.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  Platonists  of  Alex 
andria  might  improve  their  Trinity  by  the  secret  study  of  the  Chris 
tian  theology.* 

*  A  short  diflcossion  cm  the  sense  in  which  St  John  has  used  the  wor^ 
Logos,  will  prove  that  he  has  not  borrowed  it  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
The  evangelist  adopts  this  word  without  previoas'  explanation,  as  a  term 
with  which  his  contemporaries  were  already  familiar,  and  which  they  could 
at  once  comprehend.  To  know  the  sense  which  he  gave  to  it,  we  mast 
inquire  that  which  it  generaUv  bore  in  his  time.  We  find  two :  the  one 
attached  to  the  word  logos  hy  tne  Jews  of  Palestine,  the  other  by  the  school 
of  Alexandria,  particularly  by  PhUo.  The  Jews  had  feared  at  all  times  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah ;  they  had  formed  a  habit  of  designating 
God  bv  one  of  his  attributes ;  they  called  him  sometimes  Wisdom,  some- 
times the  Word..  By  the  word  cf  the  Lord  toere  the  keavent  nuide.  (Psalm 
xxxiii.  6.)  Accustomed  to  allegories,  they  often  addressed  themselves  to 
this  attribute  of  the  Deity  as  a  real,  being.  Solomon  makes  Wisdom  say, 
**  The  L<H^  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  wa^,  before  his  works  of 
old.  1  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  tbe  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 
was."  (Prov.  viii.  22,  23.)  Their  residence  in  Persia  omy  increased  this  in- 
clination  to  sustained  allegories.  In  the  Ecclesiasticus  of  the  son  of  Birach, 
and  die  Book  of  Wisdom,  we  find  allegorical  descriptions  of  Wisdom  like 
the  following :  "  I  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High ;  I  covered  the 
earth  as  a  doad ;  .  .  .  I  alone  compassed  the  circuit  of  heaven,  and  walked 
in  tbe  bottom  of  the  deep  .  .  .  The  Creator  created  me  fix>m  the  beginning, 
before  the  world,  and  I  shall  never  fail."  (Eccles.  xxiv.  35— 39.|  See  aJso 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  vii.  v.  9.  [The  latter  book  is  clearly  Alexan* 
drian. — ^M.]  We  see  from  this  that  the  Jews  understood  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  words  which  signify  Wisdom,  the  Word,  and  which  were 
translated  into  Greek  by  o-o^fa,  \6yoi^  a  simple  attribute  of  the  Deitv,  alle^r- 
ically  personified,  but  of  which  they  did  not  make  a  real  particalar  bemg 
separate  fix>m  the  Deity. 

The  school  of  Alexandria,  on  the  contrary,  and  Philo  among  the  rest, 
mingling  Greek  with  Jewish  and  Oriental  notions,  and  abandoning  himself 
to  his  inclination  to  mysticism,  personified  the  logos,  and  represented  it 
(see  note,  p.  307)  as  a  distinct  being,  created  by  God,  and  intermediate  be- 
tween Goa  and  man.  This  is  tbe  second  logos  of  Philo,  i^iyoi  npof6piKOi^ 
tbat  which  acts  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  alone  m  its  kind,  {jiovo 
IstMKi)  creator  of  the  sensible  world,  {kSchos  aicdr,Tds,)  formed  by  Gfod  ac- 
oording  to  the  ideal  world  {K6enos  virirog]  wliick  he  had  in  bimst'lf,  tad 
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was  coMUimnatod  mider  tbe  leign  of  Nenra,  dwdowed 
to  the  world  the  amaziog  secret^  tkat  the  Loooe,  who  was  wilh 
Ood  from  the  beginniiig;  and  was  God,  who  had  made  all 
things,  and  for  whom  all  things  bad  been  made,  was  incatnate 
in  the  person  of  Jesos  of  Nazai^ ;  who  had  been  bom  of  a 
viigin,  and  suffered  death  on  the  cross.  Besides  the  genera, 
design  of  finng  on  a  perpetual  basis  the  divine  bonorsof 
Ohnst,  the  most  andent  and  respectable  d  the  eecteaiastical 
writers  have  ascribed  to  the  evangelic  theok^an  a  particular 
intention  to  confote  two  opposite  heresies,  which  distnrbed  the 

wUdk  was  tte  iirat  Sogot,  {h  iywrina,)  the  fint-boru  (o  nfitafivnpts  vUf)  of  the 
0eity.  Tbe  log^oi  taken  in  Una  Bense,  thcDt  was  a  created  being,  bat,  ante- 
rior to  tbe  creation  of  tbe  world,  near  to  God,  and  cbarged  with  his  revela- 
tiona  to  mankind. 

Wbich  of  these  two  senses  is  that  which  St  John  intended  to  assign  to  the 
word  loeos  in  tbe  first  chapter  of  his  Gospd,  and  in  aU  his  writings? 

8t  Jean  was  a  Jew,  born  and  educated  in  Palestine ;  he  had  no  knowV 
edge,  at  least  very  little,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the 
Gmcizing  Jews:  he  would  natarally,  tnen,  attach  to  the  word  logoi  the 
sense  attached  to  it  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  If,  in  fact,  we  compare  the 
attribates  which  he  assies  to  the  logoi  with  those  wbich  are  assigned  to  it 
in  Proverbs,  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  in  Ecdesiasticiis,  we  shall  see 
that  they  are  the  same.  The  Word  was  in  die  world,  and  the  world  was 
made  by  him ;  in  him  was  life,  and  the  Hfe  was  the  light  of  men,  (c.  i  ▼. 
10 — 14.)  It  is  impossible  not  to  trace  in  this  chapter  the  ideas  which  the 
Jews  had  formea  of  the  allegorized  logos.  Tro  evangelist  afterwards 
really  personifies  that  which  his  predecessors  have  personified  <mly  poet- 
ically ;  for  he  affirms  "  that  the  Ward  became  JU$h"  (v.  14.)  It  was  to 
prove  this  that  he  wrote.  Closely  examined,  the  ideas  whidi  he  gives  of 
the  logos  cannot  agree  with  those  of  Philo  and  the  school  of  Alexandria; 
they  correspond,  on  die  contrary,  with  those  of  die  Jews  ci  Palestine. 
Perhaps  St  John,  employing  a  well-known  term  to  explain  a  doctrine 
which  was  yet  unknown,  has  slightly  altered  the  sense ;  it  is  this  alteration 
which  we  appear  to  discover  on  comparing  diilferent  passages  of  his  wri- 
tings. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  did  not  perceive 
this  alteration,  coald  find  nothing  extraordinary  in  what  St  John  said  of 
the  Logos ;  at  least  they  comprehended  it  without  difficulty,  while  the 
Greeks  and  Grecizing  Jews,  on  their  part,  brought  to  it  prejudices  and 
preconceptions  easily  reconciled  with  those  of  the  evangelist,  who  did  not 
expressly  contradict  them.  This  circumstance  must  WLve  mudi  favored 
tbe  progress  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  fathers  of  the  <^urch  in  the  two 
first  centuries  and  later,  formed  almost  all  in  the  schoid  of  Alexandria, 
gave  to  the  Logos  of  St  John  a  sense  nearly  similar  to  that  'which  it 
received  from  Philo.  Their  doctrine  approached  very  near  to  that  which 
in  the  fourth  century  the  council  of  rfice  condemned  in  the  person  of 
Arius. — G. 

M.  Guizot  has  forgotten  the  long  residence  of  St  John  at  Ephesas^  the 
oentre  of  the  mingling  opinions  of  the  East  and  West,  which  were  gradually 
growiiu^  up  into  Gnosticism.  (See  Matter.  Hist  du  Gnosticisme,  voL  L  p. 
154.)  St  tJohn's  sense  of  the  Logos  seems  as  far  removed  from  the  simple 
illegory  ascribed  to  the  Palestinian  Jews  as  from  the  Oriental  impersonaliriD 
of  the  Alexandrian.  The  simple  truth  may  be,  that  St  John  took  the  fionilisr 
term,  and,  as  it  were,  infused  into  it  the  peculiar  and  Christian  senae  ia 
It  is  used  in  his  writings.~]ll 
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peaee  of  the  primitive  <sbi»ch.'^  L  The  fiuth  of  theEbiosi- 
Hee,**  perbups  of  ike  Nazarenes,'*  was  gross  and  imperfect 
They  revived  JoEnn  as  tiie  greatest  of  the  proph^^  endowed 
With  «apeniatursl'  tirtoe  and  power.  They  asorihed  to  his 
perekxi  and  to  his  future  reign  all  ih»  pedtotions  of  the 
Hebiew  ovacles  wliich  nslate  to  the  spiritual  aod  everlasting 
klf^doift  of  the  pnmxised  Messiah'^  Some  of  them  might 
oonfe^s  that  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin ;  but  they  obstinately 
rejected  the  preceding  existence  and  divine  perfections  of  the 
Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  which  are  so  clearly  defined  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  Ebion- 
ites,  whosQ  errors  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  with  less 
severity  than  they  ^em  to  deserve,'^  formed  a  very  inconsid- 
erable portaon  of  the  Christian  name.  11.  The  Gnostics,  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Docetes,  deviated  into 
the  contrary  extreme ;  and  betrayed  the  human,  while  they 
asserted  the  divine,  nature  of  Christ.  Educated  in  the  school 
of  Platoj  accustomed  to  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Logos,  they 
readily  conceived  that  the  brightest  -^on,  or  Emaciation  of  the 
Deity,  might  assume  the  outward  shape  and  visible  appear^ 
ances  of  a  mortal;'*  but  they  viunly  pretended,  diat  the 
imperfections  of  matter  are  incompatible  with  the  purity  of  a 

•*  See  Beausobre,  Hist  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  I  p.  877. 
The  Gospel  according  to  St  John  is  supposed  to  have  been  puolished 
iboat  sckYenty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ 

''  ^Hie  sentiments  of  the  fibionitea  are  fairly  stated  by  Mosheim  (p. 
881)  and  Lp  C1er<i,  (Hist  Ecdes.  p.  685.)  The  Clementines,  puh- 
tished  among  the  apostolical  fiithers,  are  attributed  by  the  critics  to 
^ne  of  these  sectaries. 

^'  Stanch  polemics,  like  a  Bull,  (Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  2,) 
iuBist  on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Nazarenes ;  which  appears  less  pure 
and  certain  in  the  eyes  of  Hosheim,  (p.  330.) 

^  The  hmnbie  condition  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  have  always  been 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews.  **I>eus  .  *  .  cootrariis  coloribus 
Messiam  depinxerat;  fnttirus  erat  Hex,  Judex,  Paster,*'  <&c.  See 
Limborch  et  Orobio  Amica  Collat  p.  8,  19,  58— 76, 192—234.  But 
this  objection  has  obliged  the  believing  Christians  to  lift  up  their  eyes 
to  a  roiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom. 

**  Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tr^phonte.  p.  143, 144.  See  Le  Clerc, 
Hist  Eodes.  p.  616.  Bull  and  his  editor  Orabe  (Judicium  Eccles. 
Cathol  c.  7,  and  Appendix)  attempt  to  distort  either  the  sentiments  or 
the  words  of  Justin  ;  but  their  violent  corre||ion  of  the  text  is  rejected 
even  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

''  llie  Arians  reproached  the  orthodox  paity  with  borrowing  their 
IVinity  from  the  Valentinians  and  Marcionites.  See  Beausobre,  Hist 
da  ManichrnHme,  I  iil  a  6^  7. 


tAutial  flubstaooe.  While  the  Uood  of  Quilt  yet  smoked  os 
Mount  Gal wy,  the  Dooetes  inveoted  the  iB]mH»  and  eztrava- 
ffant  hypotheoB^  thaty  instead  of  issnii^  fiom  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,'^  he  had  descended  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Joidan  in  the 
form  of  perfect  manhood ;  that  he  had  imposed  on  the  seoses 
of  his  enemies,  and  of  his  disciples;  and  that  the  minintcin  of 
Pilate  had  wasted  their  impotent  lage  on  an  aiiy  phanton^, 
who  itemed  to  expire-  on  the  cross,  and,  after  three  days,  ti 
rise  from  the  dead.  * 


^'  Nbn  dignum  est  ex  utero  credere  Deum,  et  Beam  Christmi 
....  non  cBgnnm  est  nt  tanta  majestas  per  swdes  et  scpialores  mnii 
eris  transire  credatur.  The  Gnostics  asserted  the  impurity  of  matter, 
and  of  marria^ ;  and  the j  were  scandalised  by  the  gross  kuterpretft- 
ttons  of  the  fiithers,  and  eyen  of  Augustin  himfielf.  See  Beansobre^ 
torn,  ii  p.  528.* 

**  Apostolis  adhnc  in  bsbcqIo  snperslatibns  apttd  Judsam  Ghristf 
sanguine  recente,  et  phanituma  corpos  Domini  asserebalnr.  Cotelerios 
thinks  (Ftttres  ApostoL  torn,  il  pi  24)  thai  those  who  will  not  allow 
the  J)oeete»  to  haye  arisen  in  the  tame  of  the  Apostles,  may  with  equal 
reason  deny  that  the  sun  shines  at  noonday.  These  })ocete9,  who 
formed  the  most  considerable  party  among  the  Gnostics,  were  ss 
called,  because  they  granted  only  a  seeming  body  to  Christf 


*  The  greater  xMirt  of  the  Dooetn  rejected  the  tme  divini^  of  Jesaf 
Christ,  as  weU  as  his  human  nataie.  They  bekmged  to  die  Gnostics, 
whom  some  philosophers,  in  whose  par^  Gibbon  Ins  enlisted,  make  tf 
derive  their  opinions  from  those  of  Plato.  These  philosophers  did  not 
consider  that  Platonism  had  nndei^fone  oontinnal  alterations^  aad  thai 
those  who  ^ve  it  some  analogy  with  the  notions  of  the  Ghiostics  wers  later 
in  their  ongin  than  most  of  the  sects  oomprdiended  under  this  name. 
Mosbeim  hss  proved  (in  his  lostit  Histor.  Bodes.  Major,  s.  i.  p.  136,  sqq. 
and  p.  339,  sqq.)  that  the  Oriental  j^bilosophv,  oombmed  with  the  cab- 
alistical  philosopby  of  the  Jews,  had  jg^iven  birth  to  Gnosticism,  The  rela* 
tions  which  exist  between  this  doctnne  and  the  records  whidi  remain  to 
us  of  that  of  the  Orientals,  the  Chaldean  and  Persian,  have  been  the 
source  of  the  errors  cf  the  Gnostic  CSuistisns,  who  wished  to  necopcile 
their  ancient  notions  with  their  new  belief  It  is  on  this  account  thati 
demring  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  they  also  denied  his  intimate  unioo 
with  God,  and  took  him  for  one  of  the  snbstsnces  (laons)  created  by  God 
As  thev  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  considered  it  to  be  the 
principle  cf  evil,  in  op^sition  to  the  Deity,  the  first  cause  and  principle 
of  good,  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  one  of  the  pure  substances,  ods 
of  toe  8Bons  which  came  forth  from  God,  had,  by  partaking  in  the  material 
nature,  allied  himself  to  the  principle  of  evil ;  and  this  was  their  motive  fat 
renting  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  See  Oh.  G.  F.  Walchr 
Hist,  of  Heresies  in  Germ.  t.  i.  p.  217,  sqq.  Brucker,  Hist  Crit  PUL  ii  p 
630.— G. 

t  The  name  of  DooetsB  ma  given  to  these  sectaries  only  in  the  courss 
of  the  second  century:  this  name  did  not  designate  a  sect,  properly  so 
called ;  it  applied  to  all  the  sects  who  taught  the  non<^reafi^  of  the  mate- 
rial body  of  Christ ;  of  this  number  were  the  Valentmians,  the  BasilUi 
■ns,  the  Ophites,  the  Mardonites,  (against  whom  Tertullian  wrote  hh 
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Hie  divine  sanction,  which  the  Apostle  had  bestowed  on 
the  fandamental  principle  of  the  theoiogjr  of  Plato^  encouraged 
the  learned  proselytes  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  to 
admire  and  study  the  wfitings  of  the  Athenian  sage,  who  had 
HkoB  marTellously  antidpated  one  of  the  most  surprising  dis- 
coveries of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  respectably  name 
of  Plato  was  used  by  the  orthodox,**  and  abused  by  the  here- 
tics,** as  the  common  support  of  truth  and  error :  the  author- 
ity of  his  skilful  commentators,  and  the  science  of  dialectics, 
were  employed  to  justify  the  remote  consequences  of  his  opin- 
ions and  to  supply  the  discreet  silence  of  die  inspired  writers. 
The  same  subtle  and  profound  questions  concerning  the  nature, 
the  generation,  the  distinotion,  and  the  equality  of  the  three 
divine  persons  of  the  mysterious  Triad,  or  Trimty^^  were 
agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  in  the  Christian  schools  of 
Alexandria.      An  eager  spirit   of  curiosity  urged  them  to 

explore  the  secrets  of  the  abyss ;  and  the  pride  of  the  profes- 

—■■'■■  I  ■ '  '  ■  ...  I  ■      , 

'*  Sooie  proofs  of  the  respect  which  the  ChrietiaiM  entertained  for 
the  person  and  doctrine  of  Plato  may  he  found  in  De  la  Hothe  le 
Tayer,  torn.  v.  p.  185,  <&c,  edit.  Vl^*l ;  and  Basnage,  Hist  des  Juifs 
torn.  iv.  p.  29,  79,  Ac. 

*<*  Doleo  bona  fide,  Platonem  omnium  herttticorum  cciadimentarium 
factum.  TertulUan.  de  Anima,  a  23.  Petavins  (Dogm.  Theolog. 
tom.  ill  proW.  2j|  ^owb  that  this  was  a  general  compliant.  Beauso- 
bre  (torn,  i  L  iii.  c.  9,  10)  has  deduced  the  Gnostic  errors  from 
Platonic  principles ;  and  as,  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  those  prin- 
ciples were  blended  with  <1he  Oriental  philosophy,  (Brucker,  tom.  L 
p.  1366,)  the  sentiment  of  Beausobre  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
opinidn  of  Moaheim,  (General  History  of  the  Church,  yoL  L  p.  87.) 

*^  lif  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (see  Dupin,  BibliotL^que  Eo- 
clcsiastique,  torn.  i.  p.  66,)  was  the  first  who  employed  the  word  Triad, 
Trinity f  that  abstract  term,  which  was  already  famihar  to  the  schools 
of  philosophy,  must  have  been  introduced  mto  the  theology  of  the 
Christians  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 


book,  De  Qarue  Christi,)  and  other  Gnoi^cs.  la  tmth,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria (1.  iu.  Strom,  c.  13,  p.  552)  makes  express  mention  of  a  sect  of  DocetsB, 
vkI  even  names  as  one  of  its  heads  a  certain  Cassianns ;  bat  every  thing 
leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was  not  a  distinct  sect.  Philastrias  (de  Hseres,  c. 
31)  reproaehes  Sataminns  wi&  being  a  Docete.  Irenaens  (adv.  Hasr.  c.  23) 
makes  the  same  reproadi  against  Basilules.  Ejuphanins  and  Phflastrins, 
vrho  have  treated  in  detail  on  each  particalar  heresy,  do  not  specially  name 
that  of  the  DooetSB.  Serapion,  bi^op  of  Aatiocb,  (£aseb.  Hist  Eccles.  1. 
vL  c.  12,)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  (1.  viL  Strom,  p.  900,)  appear  to  be  the 
first  who  have  used  the  generic  name.  It  is  not  foond  in  any  earlier  record, 
though  the  error  which  it  points  out  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  Apog. 
des.  See  Ch.  G.  F.  Waicb,  Hist  of  Her.  v.  i.  p.  283.  TiUemont,  ifeia 
•Mff-mrnr  a  la  Hist  Eccles.  ii  p.  50.    Buddnus  de  Eodes.  Apost  o.  5^47 
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ten,  and  of  their  dkdples,  was  satisfied  wilh  the  aoifliQe.  of 
words.  But  the  most  sagacious  of  the  Ghiistiaa  iheKAo^fjaam, 
the  great  Athanashis  himse]^  has  candidly  confeBaedy^  that 
whenever  he  forced  his  understandii^  to  meditate  ooi  thp 
divinity  of  the  Logo$j  his  toilsome  and  unavailing  effoiti 
recoiled  on  themselves ;  that  the  more  he  thought,  the  less  he 
oomprehended ;  and  the  more  he  wrote,  the  less  c«paUe  was 
he  of  expressing  his  thoughts.  In  every  step  of  the  inquiry, 
we  are  compelled  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  inmieasuratiie 
disproportion  hetwe«i  the  siae  of  the  object  and  the  capacity 
of  the  human  mind.  We  may  strive  to  abstract  the  notions 
of  time,  of  space,  and  of  matter,  which  so  closely  adhere  to 
all  the  perceptions  of  our  experimental  knowled^.  But  as 
soon  as  we  presume,  to  reason  of  infinite  substance^  of  spirit- 
ual genemtion;  as  often  as  we  deduce  any  positive  ocmdu- 
sions  from  a  w^^ative  idea,  we  are  involved  in  darkness,  per- 
plexity, and  inevitable  contradiction..  As  these  difi&snities 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  they  oppress,  with  the 
same  insuperable  weight,  the  philosophic  and  the  theological 
disputant;  but  we  may  observe  two  essential  and  peculiar 
circumstances,  which  discriminated  the  doctrines  of  the  Catho* 
lie  church  fr^m  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  schooL 

I.  A  chosen  society  of  philosophers,  men  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  curious  disposition,  might  silently  meditate,  and  tem- 
perately discuss  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  the  abstruse  questions  of  metaphysical  science. 
The  lofty  speculations,  which  neither  convinced  the  under- 
standing, nor  agitated  the  passions,  of  the  Platonists  them- 
selves, were  carelessly  overlooked  by  the  idle,  the  busy,  and 
even  the  studious  part  of  mankind.  But  aft;er  the  Zo^os  had 
been  revealed  as  the  sacred  object  of  the  £Edth,  the  hope,  and 
the  religious  worship  of  the  Christians,  the  mysterious  system  • 
was  embraced  by  a  numerous  and  increasing  multitude  in  every 
province  of  the  Roman  world.  Those  persons  who,  from  their 
age,  or  sex,  or  occupations,  were  the  least  qualified  to  judge, 

"  AtlianasiaB,  torn,  i  p.  808.  His  ezprmaiooft  have  an  unoommoB 
energj ;  and  as  he  was  writiog  to  mmkA^  tibtere  cmild  not  be  any 
oocaaion  iar  him  to  mfeet  a  rattomd  languaga 

*^  In  a  treatise,  which  professed  to  explain  tbe  opinions  of  the 
ancient  j^ilosophers  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  we  nugixt 
expect  to  discover  the  theological  Trinity  of  Plato.  But  Cicero  veiy 
honestly  confessed,  that  although  he  had  tran^ted  the  Tinueus,  ha 
oonld  never  understand  that  mysterious  dialogue.  See  HMfODjBk 
pml  ad  L  xii  in  Isaiam,  torn.  v.  p.  154 
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who  were  the  least  6xei:dsed  in  the  habits  of  abstract  reo- 
floning,  aspired  to  contemplate  the.  economy  of  the  Divine 
Nature :  and  it  is  the  boast  of  Tertullian,'^  that  a  Ohristiaa 
mechfflaic  could  readily  answer  such  quet^ons  as  had  per- 
plexed the. wisest  of  the  Grecian  sages.  Where  the  subject 
lies  so  hr  beyond  our  reach,  the  difierence  between  the  highr 
est  and  the  lowest  of  human  understandings  may  indeed  be 
calculated  as  infinitely  small;  yet  the  degree  of  weaknen 
may  perhaps  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  obsdnacy  and 
dk^tnatic  confidence.  These  speculations,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  the  amusement  of  a  vacant  hour,  became  the  most 
serious  business^  <^  the  present,  and  the  most  useful  prepara* 
tion  fi>r  a  future^  life.  A  theology,  which  it  was  incumbent 
to  believe,  which  it  was  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it  might 
be  dangerous,  and  even  fetal,  to  mistake,  became  the  famihar 
topic  of  private  meditation  and  popular  discourse.  The  cold 
indifference  of  philosophy  was  infiamed  by  the  fervent  spirit 
c^  devotion;  and  even  the  metaphors  of  common  language 
suggested  the  fellacious  prejudices  of  sense  and  experience* 
The  Christians,  who  abhorred  the  gross  and  impure  generation 
<^  the  Greek  mythology,"  were  iBUEipted  to  argue  firom  the 
familiar  analogy  of  the  filial  and  patemal  relations.  The 
character  of  Son  seemed  to  imply  a  perpetual  subordination 
to  the  voluntary  author  of  his  existence;*'  but  as  Hie  act  of 
generation,  in  the  most  spiritual  and  abstracted  sense,  must  be 
supposed  to  transmit  the  properties  of  a  common  nature," 
they  durst  not  presume  to  circumscribe  the  powers  or  the 
duration  of  the  Son  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Father^ 
Fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Christians  of 

*^"'^'   ■■■■■■■■■  !■■  I     ■^■^■^■i^    IPI     I     Wj  I     II      ■!     f»—^— ■    IM—    ■  ■    ■»<—■       —       II         ■■■■■■■■■<    Wi^^  ■»■■*■■■■■       IMMIW       ■■   ■■■  I  ■■ 

**  Tertullian.  in  Apolog.  c.  46.  See  Bayle»  Dictionnaire,  au  mot 
Simonide,  His  remarks  on  the  presumption  of  Tertullian  are  profound 
and  interesting. 

••  Lactantius,  iv.  8.  Yet  the  ProboUy  or  Prolatio,  which  the  most 
orthodox  divines  borrowed  without  scruple  from  the  Yalentiniane,  and 
illustrated  by  the  comparisons  of  a  fountain  and  stream,  the  sun  and 
its  rays,  <fec.,  either  meant  nothing,  or  favored  a  material  idea  of  the 
divine  generatioa    See  Beausobre,  tom.  L  L  iil  c  7,  p.  548. 

'*  Many  of  the  primitive  writers  have  frankly  confessed,  that  tho 
Son  owed  his  being  to  the  wUl  of  the  Father.  See  Clarke's  Scripture 
Trinily,  p.  280 — 287.  On  the  other  hand,  Aihanasius  and  his  follow* 
ers  seem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they  are  afraid  to  deny.  The 
schoolmen  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty  by  the  distinction  of 
a  preceding  and  a  concomitant  will.  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  tom.  il  1 
vi  e.  8,  pi  687—603. 

*^  See  Petav.  Dogm.  Theol<^.  torn,  il  I  il  a  IC,  p.  Ili9» 
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Bithyuia,  dedavetf  beforo  the  tribunal  of  Pliny,  that  thej 
invoked  him  as  a  god :  and  his  divine  honors  have  been 
perpetuated  in  every  age  and  country,  by  the  various  sects 
who  assume  the  name  of  his  disciples/*  Their  tender  revw- 
ence  for  the  memory  of  Christ,  and  their  horror  for  the  pro- 
line worship  of  any  created  being,  would  have  engaged  them 
to  assert  the  equal  and  absolute  divinity  of  the  Logo$^  if  their 
rapid  ascent  towards  the  throne  of  heaven  had  not  been  imper- 
ceptibly checked  by  the  apprehension  of  violating  the  unity 
and  sole  supremacy  of  the  great  Father  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Universe.  The  suspense  and  fluctuation  produced  in  the  minds 
of  the  Christians  by  these  opposite  tendendes,  may  be  observed 
in  the  writings  of  the  iheol<^ans  who  flourished  after  the  end 
of  the  apostolic  age,  and  before  the  origin  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy. Their  suffirage  is  claimed,  with  equal  confidence,  by 
the  orthodox  and  by  the  heretical  parties ;  and  the  most  inquis- 
itive critics  have  fairly  allowed,  that  if  they  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  possessing  the  Catholic  verity,  they  have  delivered  their 
conceptions  in  loose,  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  oontradictory 
language.** 

IL  The  devotion  of  individuals  was  the  fir^t  circumstance 
which  distinguished  the  Christians  from  the  Platonists:  the 
second  was  the  authority  of  the  church.-  The  disdples  of 
philos(^hy  asserted  the  rights  of  intellectual  fireedom,  and 
their  respect  for  tiie  sentiments  of  their  teachers  was  a  liberal 
and  voluntary  tribute,  which  they  oflfered  to  superior  reason. 
But  the  Christians  formed  a  numerous  and  disciplined  society ; 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and  magistrates  was  strictly 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  The  loose  wander- 
ings of  the  imagination  were  gradually  confined  by  creeds  and 

**  Caimenque  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  secum  invicem.  Flin.  Epist 
z.  97.  The  sense  of  Deut^  Bed;,  Elohimym  the  ancient  languages,  is  criti- 
cally examined  by  Le  Clerc,  (Ars  Critica,  p.  160 — 156,)  and  the  propri- 
ety of  worshipping  a  very  excellent  creature  is  ably  defended  oy  the 
Socinian  EmlVn,  (Tracts,  p.  29 — 36,  61—145.) 

*•  See  DaiUe  de  Usu  ratrum,  and  Le  Olcrc,  Biblioth^ue  TJniver 
selle,  torn.  x.  p.  409.  To  arraign  the  £uth  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
fathers,  was  the  object,  or  at  least  has  been  the  effect,  of  the  stupen- 
dous work  of  Petavius  on  the  Trini^,  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  iL ;)  nor 
has  the  deep  impression  been  erased  by  the  learned  defence  of  Bishop 
Bull.* 


*  Dr.  Barton's  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Ante-Nicene  iathen  miurt  H 
VQBMltied  hgr  those  who  «vishtr>  obtain  dear  notions  on  this  salgect— IL 
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eonfessions ;  *'  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  submitted  to 
the  public  wisdom  of  synods ;  the  authority  of  a  theologian 
was  determined  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank ;  and  the  episcopal 
successors  of  the  apostles  inflicted  the  censures  of  the  church 
on  those  who  deviated  from  the  orthodox  belief.  But  in  an 
age  of  religious  controversy,  every  act  of  oppression  adds  new 
force  to  the  elastic  vigor  of  the  mind ;  and  the  zeal  or  obstir 
nacy  of  a  spiritual  rebel  wa3  sometimes  stimulated  by  secret 
motives  of  ambition  or  avarice.  A  metaphysical  argument 
became  the  cause  or  pretence  of  political  contests ;  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  Platonic  school  were  used  as  the  badges  of  popular 
factions,  and  the  distance  which  separated  their  respective 
tenets  were  enlarged  or  magnified  by  the  acrimony  of  dispute. 
As  long  as  the  dark  heresies  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  labored 
to  confound  the  Father  with  the  Son^^  the  orthodox  party 
might  be  excused  if  they  adhered  more  strictly  and  more 
earnestly  to  the  distiTtctiony  than  to  the  eqiiality^  of  the  divine 
persons.  But  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  controv^y  had  subsided, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Sabellians  wjis  no  longer  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  Africa,  or  of  Egypt,  the 
tide  of  theological  opinion  began  to  flow  with  a  gentle  but 
steady  motion  towards  the  contrary  extrenie ;  and  the  most 
orthodox  doctors  allowed  themselves  the  use  of  the  terms  and 
definitions  which  had 'been  censured  in -the  moiith  of  the  sec< 
taries.*  After  the  edict  of  toleration  had  restored  peace  and 
leisure  to  the  Christians,  the  Trinitarian  controversy  was  re- 
vived in  the  ancient  seat  of  Platonism,  the  learned,  the  opulent, 
the  tumultuous  city  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  flame  of  religious 
discord  was  rapidly  communicated  from  the  schools  to  the 
clergy,  the  people,  the  province,  and  the  East  The  abstruse 
question  of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  was  agitated  in  ecclesiastic 
conferences  and  popular  sermons ;  and  the  heterodox  opinions 
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The  most  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  latitude. 
See  Bull,  ^Judicium  Ecdes.  Oathol,)  who  tries  to  prevent  Episeopiui 
from  deriymg  any  advantage  from  wSa  observation. 

*^  The  Heresies  of  Praxeas,  Sabellios,  <&&,  are  accurately  explained 
br  Mosheim  (p.  425,  680 — 714.)  Praxeas,  who  oame  to  Borne 
about  the  end  of  Hie  second  century,  deceived,  for  some  time,  the 
simplicity  of  the  bishop,  and  was  confuted  by  tiie  pen  of  the  angry 
Tertullian. 

^  Socrates  admowledges,  that  the  heresy  of  AriuB  proceeded  from 
Ids  strong  desire  to  embrace  an  opinion  the  most  diametrically  oppofite 
to  tliat  of  Sabellias. 

VOL.   II. — ^O 
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of  Ariua  ^*  wero  soon  made  public  by  bis  own  zeal,  and  by 
tbat  of  bis  adversaries.  His  most  implacable  adversaries  bave 
acknowledged  tbe  learning  and  blameless  life  of  tbat  eminent 
presbyter,  wbo,  in  a  former  election,  bad  declared,  and  perhaps 
generously  declined,  bis  pretensions  to  tbe  episcopal  tbrone.** 
His  competitor  Alexander  assumed  tbe  office  of  bis  judge. 
Tbe  important  cause  was  argued  before  bim ;  and  if  at  first  be 
seemed  to  besitate,  be  at  length  pronounced  bis  final  sentence, 
as  an  absolute  rule  of  faith.*'  The  undaunted  presbyter,  wbo 
presumed  to  resist  tbe  authority  of  bis  angry  bishop,  was  sep- 
arated from  the  community  of  the  church.  But  the  pride  of 
Arius  was  supported  by  tbe  applause  of  a  numerous  party. 
He  reckoned  among  bis  immediate  followers  two  bishops  of 
Egypt,  seven  presbyters,  twelve  deacons,  and  (what  maj 
appear  almost  incredible)  seven  hundred  virgins.  A  large 
majority  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  appeared  to  support  or  favoi 
bis  cause ;  and  their  measures  were  conducted  by  £usebiu& 
of  Csesarea,  the  most  learned  of  the  Christian  prelates ;  ana 
by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  wbo  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  statesman  without  forfeiting  that  of  a  saint  Synods  id 
Palestine  and  Bithynia  were  opposed  to  the  synods  of  I^pt 
The  attention  of  the  prince  and  people  was  attracted  by  tbih 
theological  dispute ;  and  tbe  decision,  at  the  end  of  six  years,* 
was  referred  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  general  council  ol 
KTice. 

When  tbe  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  were  dangerously 
exposed  to  public  debate,  it  might  be  observed,  that  the  hnma» 

^  **  The  figure  and  manners  of  Arius,  the  character  and  numbers  ot 
his  first  proselytes,  are  painted  in  very  lively  colors  by  Epiphanius, 
(torn.  i.  Haeres.  Ixix.  8,  p.  '729,)  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he 
should  soon  forget  the  historian,  to  assume  the  task  of  controversy. 

**  See  Philostoigius  (Lie.  3,)  and  Gtodefroy*s  ample  Commentary. 
Yet  the  credibility  of  Philostorgius  is  lessened,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
orthodox,  by  his  Arianism ;  and  in  tiiose  of  rational  critics,  by  his 
passion,  his  prejudice,  and  his  ignorance. 

**  8ozomen  (1.  i.  c.  15)  represents  Alexander  as  indifferent,  and 
even  ignorant,  in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy;  while  Socrates 
(L.  L  c.  5)  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  dispute  to  the  vain  curiosity  of 
his  theological  speculations.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiaatical 
History,  voL  ii.  p.   178)  has  censured,  with  his  usual  fi'eedom,  tha 

conduct  of  Alexander;    vpds  Spynv   e^anrlrai    .    .  >    .   hfioiuis   <pp6v»i¥   Ui" 
\tvae. 

*'  The  flames  of  Arianism  might  bum  for  some  time  in  secret ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  th^  burst  out  with  violence  as  early  M 
tiie  year  Sift     Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  vi.  p.  7'74--'780. 
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miderBtandiiig  waa  capable  c^  fonmog  three  distinGiy  though 
imperfect  systems,  concernitig  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Trinity ; 
and  it  was  pronounced,  that  none  of  these  systems,  in  a  pure 
and  absolute  sense,  were  exempt  from  heresy  and  error/* 
I.  According  to  the  first  hypothesis,  which  was  maintioincd  by 
Arius  and  his  disciples,  the  Logo^  was  a  dependent  and  spon- 
taneous production,  created  from  nothing  by  the  will  of  the 
fiithor.  The  Son,  by  whom  aD.  things  were  made,^*  had  been 
begotten  before  all  worlds,  and  the  longest  of  the  astronomical 
periods  could  be  compared  only  as  a  fleeting  moment  to  the 
extent  of  his  duration ;  yet  this  duration  was  not  infinite,^'  and 
there  had  been  a  time  which  preceded  the  ineffitble  generation 
of  the  Logos,  On  this  only-batten  Son,  the  Almighty  Fathei 
had  transfused  his  ample  spirit,  and  impressed  the  effulgence 
of  his  glory.  Visible  image  of  invisible  perfection,  he  saw,  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  beneath  his  feet,  the  thrones  of  the 
brightest  archangels ;  yet  he  shone  only  with  a  reflected  light, 
and,  like  the  sons  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were  invested 
with  the  titles  of  CsBsar  or  Augustus,^  he  governed  the  uni* 
verse  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  bis  Father  and  Monarch.  II. 
In  the  second  hypothesis,  the  Logos  possessed  all  the  inherent, 
incommunicable  perfections,  which  religion  and  philosophy 
appropriate  to  the  Supreme  God.  Three  distinct  and  infinite 
minds  or  substances,  three  coequal  and  coeternal  beings,  com- 
posed the  Divine  Essence ;  ^^  and  it  would  have  implied  con- 

^'  Quid  credidit!  Certe,  au<  tria  nomina  audiens  tres  Deos  esse 
credidit,  et  idololatra  effectus  est;  avt  in  tribus  vocabulis  trinominem 
credens  Deum,  in  Sabellii  hsBresim  incorrit;  aut  edoctas  ab  Arianis 
iinum  esse  verum  Deum  Patrem,  filiom  et  spiritum  sanctum  credidit 
creaturaa.  Aut  extra  h^c  quid  credere  potuerit  nescio.  Hieronym. 
adv.  Luciferianoa^  Jerom  reserves  for  the  last  the  orthodox  system, 
which  is  more  complicated  and  difficult 

^  As  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  from  nothing  was  gradually 
introduced  among  the  Christians,  (Beausobre,  tom.  il  p.  165 — 216,)  the 
dignity  of  the  workman  very  naturally  rose  with  that  of  the  foorJe. 

**  The  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scripture  Trinity,  p.  276—280) 
could  digest  an  eternal  generation  frqm  an  infinite  onuse. 

*^  This  pro&ne  and  absurd  simile  is  employed  by  several  of  the 
primitive  Mhers,  particQUrly  by  Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology  to  the 
emperor  Marcus  and  his  son;  and  it  is  alleged,  without  censure,  by 
Bull  himself.    See  Defens.  Fid.  Nicea  sect  iii.  c.  6,  Ko.  4. 

*^  See  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  p.  669,  6*79.    This  dangerous 

hypothesis  was  countenanced  by  the  two  Gregories,  of  Nyssa  and 

Idazianzen,  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  John  of  Damascus,  d^    See  Oud- 

worth,  p.  603.    Le  Clerc,  Bibliothdque  UnivorsiiUe,  tom.  xviiL  p  97 

-106. 
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tradiGtiony  that  any  of  them  should  not  have  existed,  or  that 
thej  should  erer  cease  to  exist**  The  advocates  of  a  system 
whidi  seemed  to  establish  three  independent  Deities,  attempted 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  First  Cause,  so  coinspicuotis  in  the 
design  and  order  of  the  worid,  by  the  perpetual  concord  of 
their  administration,  and  the  essential  agreement  of  th^  will. 
A  &:nt  resemblance  of  this  unity  of  action  may  be  discovered 
m  the  societies  of  men,  and*  even  of  animals.  The  causes 
which  disturb  th^r  harmony,  proceed  only  from  the  imper-. 
fection  and  inequality  of  their  racnlties;  but  the  omnipotence* 
which  is  guided  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  cannot  Ml 
of  choosing  the  same  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  ends.  IlL  Three  beings,  who,  by  the  self-derived  neces- 
sity  of  their  existence,  possess  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the 
most  perfect  degree;  who  are  eternal  in  duration,  infinite  in 
space,  and  intimately  present  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole 
universe ;  irresistibly  force  themselves  on  the  astonished  mind, 
as  one  and  the  same  being,"  who,  in  the  (economy  of  grace,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  nature,  may  manifest  himself  under  difierent 
forms,  and  be  considered  under  different  aspects.  By  this 
hypothesis,  a  real  substantial  trinity  is  refined  into  a  trinity  of 
names,  and  abstract  modifications,  that  subsist  only  in  the  mind 
which  conceives  them.  The  Logos  is  no  longer  a  person,  but 
an  attribute ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  the  epi- 
thet of  Son  can  be  applied  to  the  eternal  reason,  which  was 
with  God  firom  the  beginning,  and  by  which,  not  by  whom,  all 
things  were  made.  The  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  reduced 
10  a  mere  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  filled  the 
soul,  and  directed  all  the  actions,  of  the  man  Jesus.  Thus, 
after  revolving  around  the  theological  circle,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Sabellian  ends  where  the  Ebionile  had  begun ; 
and  that  the  incomprehensible  mystery  which  cx^tes  our  adora- 
tion, eludes  our  inquiry." 

.  *3  Augnstin  seems  to  envy  the  freedom  of  the  FhHoBophers.  Lib 
eris  verbis  loqunntur  pUlosopbi  ....  Nos  antem  non  dicimiis  dao  vel 
tria  prineipia)  duos  vel  tres  Deos.    De  Ciritai  Dei,  z.  28. 

**  BoetiuB,  who  was  deeply  verised  io  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  ezpUuns  the  tmity  of  the  Trinity-  hy  the  indifference  of  the 
three  persons.  See  t^e  iudiciocuf  remarks  of  Le  Olerc,  Bibliofhdque 
CSioisie,  torn.  zvi.  p.  225,  ic 

^  If  the  Sabelhans  were  startled  at  this  conkdosion,  they  were  driven 
down  another  predpioe  into  the  eonfession,  that  the  Father  was  born 
of  a  virgin,  that  he  nad  suffered  on  the  cross ;  and  thus  deser^vd  the 
i>Jioug  epithet  of  PatripaasianSy  with  which  they  wcro  branded  bff 
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If  the  bidbops  of  the  council  of  Nice**  bad  been  permitted 
to  follow  the  unbiased  dictates  of  their  conscience,  Anus  and 
his  associates  could  scarcely  have  flattered  themselves  untb 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes,  in  &vor  of  an 
hypothesis  so  directly  averse  to  the  two  most  popular  opinions 
of  the  Catholic  world*  The  Ariana  soon  perceived  the  danger 
of  their  situation,  and  prudently  assumed  thos0  modest  virtues, 
which,  in  the  fury  of  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  are  seldom 
practised,  or  even  praised,  except  by  the  weaker  party.  They 
recommended  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity  and  modera- 
tion ;  ui^^red  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  controversy , 
disclaimed  the  use  of  any  terms  or  definitions  which  could  not 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  offered,  by  very  liberal  con- 
cessions, to  satisfy  their  adversaries  without  renouncing  the 
integrity  of  their  own  principles.  The  victorious  faction 
received  all  their  proposals  with  haughty  suspicion ;  and  anx- 
iously sought  for  some  irreconcilable  mark  of  distinction,  tbe 
rejection  of  which  might  involve  the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and 
consequences  of  heresy.  A  letter  was  publicly  read,  and 
ignominiously  torn,  in  which  their  patron,  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  ingenuously  contessed,  that  the  admission  of  the  Ho- 
MoousiON|  or  Consubstantial,  a  word  already  familiar  to  the 
Platonists,  was  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  their  theo- 
logical system.  The  fort.unate  opportunity  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  the  bishops,  who  governed  the  resolutions  of  the 
synod ;  and,  aAcordiag  to  the  lively  expression  of  AmbroAe,** 
they  used  the  sword,  which  heresy  itself  had  drawn  from  the 
scabbard,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  hated  monster.  The 
consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  established  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  has  been  unanimously  received  as  a 

their  adversaries.  See  tLe  znvec^iyds  of  TertuUian  against  Praxeas, 
and  the  temperate  reflectsocs  of  Moahsim,  (p.  423,  681 ;)  and  Beauao- 
fare,  torn.  i.  L  ilL  c  6,  p.  533. 

^  The  transactions  of  the  council  of  I^ioe  are  related  by  tho 
ancients,  not  ooJy  in  a  partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Suclt 
a  picture  as  Fra  Paolo  would  have  d&*Awn,  con  never  be  recovered ; 
but  such  rude  sketches  as  have  been  traced  by  tbo  pencil  of  bigotry; 
/  and  that  of  reason,  may  be  seen  in  Tilleicaont,  (Mem.  Kccles.  torn.  v. 
p.  669 — 759,)  and  in  Le  Clerc,  (6iblioth^ua  Dais'eiT&jile,  torn,  z  jk 
435 — 454.) 

'•  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  (Do  Fide,  I  iil.  c'in.  '<l\)  Iv  *h« 
knowledge  of  tbds  curious  anecdote.  Hoc  verbum  pqi^v  »**fHii  P-  "v^ 
quod  viaerunt  adversanis  esse  formidini;  ut  tan<;>ttaio  iPvsAyff-  %)i 
ipeis  gladio,  ipsum  ne^da  caput  hsereseos  airpatmn^ 
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fondamental  article  of  the  Ohnstian  faith,  by  the  consent  of 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Protestant  churches. 
But  if  the  same  word  had  not  served  to  stigmatize  the  heretics, 
and  to  unite  the  Catholics,  it  would  hare  been  inadequate  to 
the  pun>ose  of  the  mi^rity,  bj  whom  it  was  introduced  into 
the  orAodox  creed.  This  majority  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  distinguished  by  a  contrary  tendency  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Tritheists  and  of  the  Sabelhans.  But  as  those  opposite 
extremes  seemed  to  overthrow  the  foundations  either  of  natural 
or  revealed  religion,  they  mutually  agreed  to  qualify  the  rigor 
of  their  principles ;  and  to  disavow  the  just,  but  invidious,  con* 
sequences,  which  might  be  urged  by  their  antagonists.  The 
interest  of  the  common  cause  inclined  them  to  join  their  num- 
bers, and  to  conceal  their  differences;  their  animosity  was 
softened  by  the  healing  counsels  of  toleration,  and  their  dis- 
putes were  suspended  by  the  use  of  the  mysterious  JBbmoausion, 
which  either  party  was  free  to  interpret  according  to  their 
peculiar  tenets.  The  Sabellian  sense,  which,  about  fifty  years 
before,  had  obliged  the  council  of  Antioch*^  to  prohibit  this 
celebrated  term,  had  endeared  it  to  those  theologians  who 
entertained  a  secret  but  partial  affection  for  a  nominal  Trinity. 
But  the  more  fashionable  saints  of  the  Arian  times,  the  intrepid 
Athanasius,  the  learned  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  other 
pillars  of  the  church,  who  supported  with  ability  and  success 
the  Nicene  doctrine,  appeared  to  consider  the  expression  of 
tubstance  as  if  it  had  been  synonymous  with  that  of  nature  ; 
und  they  ventured  to  illustrate  their  meaning,  by  affirming  that 
three  men,  as  they  belong  to  the  same  common  species,  are 
consubstantial,  or  homoousian  to  each  other.^  This  pure  and 
distinct  equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  internal 
connection,  and  spiritual  penetration  which  indissolubly  unites 
the  divine  persons ;  **  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  preeminence 

*^  See  Bull,  Defena.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect  ii.  dp.  25 — S6.  He  thinks  it 
hb  duty  to  reoondle  two  orthodox  synoda 

**  According  to  Aristotle,  the  stars  were  homooosian  to  eadi  other. 
**  That  Humooutiot  means  of  one  substanee  in  kind^  hath  been  shown 
by  Petavius,  CuroeUaBus,  Cudwmih,  Le  Olerc,  (fee.,  and  to  prove  it 
would  be  a4tum  agere^  This  is  the  just  remark  of  Dr.  Jortin,  (voL  il 
p.  212,)  who  examines  tlie  Arian  controversy  with  learning,  candor, 
and  ing«>auity. 

*•  See  Petavius,  (Dogm.  llieolog.  torn,  il  L  iv.  c.  16,  p.  463,  Ac^) 
Oudworth,  (p.  659,)  Bull,  (sect  iv.  p  285—290,  edit  Grab)  The 
vt^c^ufiirvif,  or  drewndnceuioy  is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  darketi  tor* 
oer  ^  *he  whole  theol^^gical  abyss. 
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of  the  Father,  which  was  acknowledged  as  far  as  it  is  com- 
patible with  the  independence  of  the  Son.**  Within  these 
limits,  the  almost  invisible  and  tremulous  ball  of  orthodoxy 
was  allowed  securely  to  vibrate.  On  either  side,  beyond  this 
consecrated  ground,  the  heretics  and  the  daemons  lurked  in 
ambush  to  surprise  and  devour  the  unhappy  wanderer.  But 
as  the  degrees  of  theological  hatred  depend  on  the  spirit  of  tho 
war,  rather  than  on  the  importance  of  the  controversy,  the 
heretics  who  degraded,  were  treated  with  more  severity  than 
those  who  annihilated,  the  person  of  the  Son.  The  life  of 
Athanasius  was  consumed  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the 
impious  fnadness  of  the  Arians ;  *^  but  he  ^defended  above 
twenty  years  the  Sabellianism  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra ;  and 
when  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  himself  from  his 
communion,  he  continued  to  mention,  with  an  ambiguous  smile, 
the  venial  errors  of  his  respectable  friend." 

The  authority  of  a  general  council,  to  which  the  Arians 
themselves  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  inscribed  on  the 
banners  of  the  orthodox  party  the  mysterious  characters  of 
the  word  ffomoatision,  which  essentially  contributed,  notwith- 
standing some  obscure  disputes,  some  nocturnal  combats,  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  uniformity  of  faith,  or  at  least  of 
language.  The  consubstantialists,  who  by  their  success  have 
deserved  and  obtained  the  title  of  Catholics,  gloried  in  the 
nmplidty  and  steadiness  of  their  own  creed,  and  insulted  the 
repeated  variations  of  their  adversaries,  who  were  destitute  of 
any  certain  rule  of  fiiith.  The  sincerity  or  the  cunning  of 
the  Arian  chiefe,  the  fear  of  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their 
reverence  for  Christ,  their  hatred  of  Athanasius,  all  the  causes, 
human  and  divine,  that  influence  and  disturb  the  counsels  of  a 
theological  faction,  introduced  among  the  sectaries  a  spirit  of 
discord  and  inconstancy,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
erected  eighteen  different  models  of  religion,"  and  avenged 

**  The  third  sectioa  of  Boll's  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  which 
■cNDfi  of  his  antagonists  have  called  nonseDse,  and  others  heresy,  is  con- 
■ecrated  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Father. 

*^  The  ordioary  appellation  with  which  Athanasius  and  his  followers 
fhose  to  oompUment  the  Arians,  was  that  of  Ariomanitef, 

*'  Epiphanius,  torn  i.  Hseres.  IxxiL  4,  p.  887.  See  the  adventures 
of  Marceilos,  in  Tillemont,  (Mem.  Ecdes.  torn,  vil  p.  880 — 899.)  His 
work,  in  one  book,  of  the  miity  of  Ood,  was  answered  in  the  three  books, 
which  are  still  extant,  of  Euse bins.  After  a  long  and  careful  examination, 
Petavins  (torn,  ii  L I  &  14,  p.  18)  has  reluctantly  pronomiced  the  con- 
demnation of  Marcellus. 

"  Athanasius,  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Synods  of  Sele  ida  and 
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the  violated  dignity  of  the  church.  The  zealous  Hilary,** 
who,  from  the  peculiar  hardships  of  his  situation,  was  iudined 
to  extenuate  rather  than  to  aggravate  the  errors  of  the  OiieU' 
tal  clergy,  declares,  that  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  ten  prov- 
inces of  Asia,  to  which  he  had  been  banished,  there  could  be 
found  very  few  prelates  who  had  preserved  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God.**  The  oppression  which  he  had  felt,  the  dis* 
orders  of  which  he  was  the  spectator  and  the  victim,  appeased, 
during  a  short  interval,  the  aogry  passions  of  his  soul ;  and 
in  the  following  passage,  of  whi(£  I  shall*  transcribe  a  few  lines, 
the  bishop  of  Poitiers  unwarily  deviates  into  the  style  oi  a 
Christian  philosopher.  "  It  is  a  thing,"  says  Hilary,  "  equally 
^deplorable  and  dangerous,  that  there  are  as  many  creeds  as 
opmions  among  men,  as  many  doctrines  as  inclinations,  and  as 
many  sources  of  blasphemy  as  there  are  faults  among  us ; 
because  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and  explain  them  as  afbi* 
trarily.  The  Homoousion  is  rejected,  and  received,  and  ex- 
plained away  by  successive  synods.  The  partial  or  total 
resemblance  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  a  subject  of  dispute 
for  these  unhappy  times.  Every  year,  nay,  every  moon,  we 
make  new  creeds  to  describe  invisible  mysteries.  We  repent 
of  what  we  have  done,  we  defend  those  who  repent,  we  anath- 
ematize those  whom  we  defended.  We  condemn  either  the 
doctrine  of  others  in  ourselves,  or  our  own  in  that  of  others ; 
and  reciprocally  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we  have  been 
the  cause  of  each  other's  ruin."  *• 

It  will  not  be  expected,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  endured, 

Rimini,  (torn,  i  p.  886 — 005,)  has  given  an  ample  list  of  Arian  creeds, 
which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  labors  of  the  indefat- 
igable  Tillemont,  (M6m.  Eccles.  torn,  vi  p.  477.) 

**  Erasmus,  with  admirable  sense  and  freedom,  has  delineated  the 
just  character  of  Hilary.  To  revise  his  text,  to  compose  the  annals  of 
his  life,  and  to  justify  his  sentiments  and  conduct,  is  the  province  of  the 
Benedictine  editors. 

'*  Absque  episoopo  Eleusio  et  paucis  cum  eo,  ez  majore  parte  An- 
anae  decem  ptovincuB,  inter  quas  consisto,  vere  Deum  nesciunt.  Atque 
utinam  penitus  nescirent  I  cum  procliviore  enim  venii  ignorarent  quam 
obtrectarent.  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  sive  de  Fide  Orientalium,  c.  63,  p 
1186,  edit  Benedict  In  the  celebrated  parallel  between  ageism  and 
superstition,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  would  have  been  surprised  in  the 
philosophic  society  of  Bayle  and  Plutarch. 

«•  Hilarius  ad  Constantium,  1.  i.  c.  4,  5,  p.  1227,  1228.  This  re- 
markable  passage  deserved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has  trail* 
■cribed  it  (toL  iii  p.  470)  into  the  model  of  his  new  eommon-plaflt 
book. 
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that  I  should  swell  ibis  theological  digression,  bj  a  nuauti 
examination  of  the  eighteen  creeds,  tbe  authors  of  which,  for 
the  most  part,  disclaimed  the  odious  name  of  their  parent 
Arius.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  delineate  the  form,  and  to 
trace  the  vegetation,  of  a  singular  plant ;  but  tbe  tedious  detail 
of  leaves  without  flowers,  and  of  branches  without  fruit,  would 
Boon  exhaust  the  patience,  and  disappoint  the  curiosity,  of  the 
laborious  student.  One  question,  which  gradually  arose  from 
the  Arian  controversy,^  may,  however,  be  noticed,  as  it  served 
to  pioduce  and  discriminate  the  three  sects,  who  were  united 
only  by  their  common  aversion  to  the  Homoousion  of  the 
Nicene  synod.  •  1.  If  they  were  asked  whether  the  Son  was 
Uke  unto  the  Father,  the  question  was  resolutely  answered  in 
the  negative,  by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
Arius,  or  indeed  to  those  of'  philosophy ;  which  seem  to  estab- 
lish an  infinite  difference  between  the  Creator  and  the  most 
excellent  of  his  creatures.  This  obvious  consequence  was 
maintained  by  uSitius,*^  on  whom  the  zeal  of  his  adversaries 
bestowed  the  surname  of  the  Atheist.  Hi»  restless  and  aspir- 
ing spirit  urged  him  to  try  almost  every  profession  of  human 
life.  He  was  successively  a  slave,  or  at  least  a  husbandman, 
a  travelling  tiAker,  a  goldsmith,  a  physician,  a  schoolmaster,  a 
theologian,  and  at  last  the  apostle  of  a  new  church,  which  was 
propagated  by  the  abilities  of  his  disciple  Eunomius.**  Armed 
with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  with  captious  syllogisms  from  the 
logic  of  Aristotle,  the  subtle  ^tius  had  acquired  the  fame  of 
an  invincible  disputant,  whom  it  was  impossible  either  to 
silence  or  to  convince.  Such  talents  engaged  the  friendship 
of  the  Arian  bishops,  till  they  were  forced  to  renounce,  and 
even  to  persecute,  a  dangerous  ally,  who^  by  the  accuracy 
of  his  reasoning,  had  prejudiced  their  cause  in  ilie  popu- 
lar opinion,  and  ofiended  the  piety  of  th^r  most  devoted 

'^  In  Philostorgius  (L  iii.  <&  15)  the  character  and  adveatures  of 
^tius  appear  singular  enough,  though  they  are  carefully  softeneu 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend  The  editor,  Gkxiefroy,  (p.  153,)  who  was 
more  attaehed  to  his  principles  than  to  his  autoor,  has  collected  the 
odious  circumstances  which  his  various  adversaries  have  preserved  or 
invented. 

*^  According  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  respected  both  these 
sectaries,  ^tius  had  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  understanding 
and  Eunomius  had  acquired  more  art  and  learning.  (Philost(H^us,  L 
viiL  a  18.)  The  confession  and  apology  of  Eunomius  (Fabrieiii^ 
IKUiot  Graea  torn,  viil  p.  258 — 305)  is  one  of  the  few  heretical  pleoti 
which  have  escaped. 
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followers.  2.  The  omnipotence  of  the  Creator  suggested  a 
ipecious  and  respectful  solution  of  the  likeness  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  and  faith  might  humbly  receive  what  reason 
could  not  presume  to  deny,  that  the  Supreme  God  might  com- 
municate his  infinite  perfections,  and  create  a  being  similar 
only  to  himself-**  These  Arians  were  powerfiilly  supported 
by  the  weight  and  abilities  of  their  leaders,  who  had  suc- 
Od^ied  to  the  management  of  the  Eusebian  interest,  and  who 
occupied  the  principal  thrones  of  the.  East  They  detested, 
perhaps  with  some  affectation,  the  impiety  of  uiEtius;  they 
profe^ed  to  believe,  either  without  reserve,  or  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  Son  was  different  from  all  other 
creatures,  and  similar  only  to  the  Father.  But  they  denied, 
that  he  was  either  of  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  substance; 
sometimes  boldly  justifying  their  dissent,  and  sometimes 
objecting  to  the  use  of  the  word  substance,  which  seems  to 
imply  an  adequate,  or  at  least,  a  distinct,  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  Deity.  3.  The  sect  which  deserted  the  doctrine  of  a 
similar  substance,  was  the  most  numerous,  at  least  in  the 
provinces  of  A^ia ;  and  when  the  leaders  of  both  parties  were 
Assembled  in  the  council  of  Seleucia,'*  their  opinion  would 
have  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  five  to  forty- 
three  bishops.  The  Greek  word,  which  was  chosen  to  express 
tfhis  mysterious  resemblance,  bears  so  dose  an  affinity  to  the 
orthodot  symbol,  that  the  profane  of  every  age  have  derided 
the  furious  contests  which  the  difference  of  a  smgle  diphthong 
excited  between  the  Homoousians  and  the  HomcHousians.  As 
it  frequently  happens,  that  the  sounds  and  characters  which 
approach  the  nearest  to  each  other  accidentally  represent  the 
most  opposite  ideas,  the  observation  would  be  itself  ridiculous, 
if  it  were  possible  to  mark  any  real  and  sensible  distinction 
between  the  doctrine  of  &e  Semi-Arians,  as  they  were  im- 
properly styled,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  The 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  in   his    Phrygian  exile  very  wisely 

"  Yet,  aeoording  to  the  opiQion  of  iSstins  and  Bull,  (p.  297,)  tbere 
is  one  power — ^that  of  creation — ^which  God  cannot  eommonicate  to  a 
creature.  Estius,  who  so  accurately  defined  the  limits  of  Omnipotence, 
was  a  Datchman  by  birth,  and  by  trade  a  scholastic  divine.  Dupin, 
Bibliot.  Eocles.  torn.  xviL  p.  46. 

'*  Sabinus  ap.  Socrat  (L  ii.  c  39)  had  copied  the  acts :  Athanasiaa 
and  Slaryhave  en)lained  the  divisions  of  this  Arian  synod;  theotlrar 
cnrciunstances  whiiA  are  relative  to  it  are  carefully  collected  by  Bvo- 
aiui  and  Tillemont 
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aimed  at  a  coalition  of  parties,  endeavors  to  pro^e  that,  by  a 
pious  and  faithful  interpretation/*  the  Homoiousion  may  bo 
reduced  to  a  consubstantial  sense.  Yet  he  confesses  that  the 
word  has  a  dark  and  suspicious  aspect ;  and,  as  if  darkness 
were  congenial  to  theological  disputes,  the  Semi-Arians,  who 
advanced  to  the  doors  of  the  church,  assailed  them  with  the 
most  unrelenting  fury. 

The  provinces  of  I^pt  and  Asia,  which  cultivated  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  had  deeply  imbibed  the 
venom  of  the  Arian  controversy.  The  familiar  study  of  the 
Platonic  system,  a  vain  and  argumentative  disposition,  a 
copious  and  flexible  idiom,  supplied  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  East  with  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  words  and  distinctions ; 
tod,  in  the  midst  of  their  fierce  contentions,  they  easily  for- 
got the  doubt  which  is  recommended  by  philosophy,  and  the 
submission  which  is  enjoined  by  religion.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  West  were  of  a  less  inquisitive  spirit ;  their  passions  were 
not  so  forcibly  moved  by  invisible  objects,  their  minds  were 
(ess  frequently  exercised  by  the  habits  of  dispute;  and  such 
was  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  Galilean  church,  that  Hilary 
himself,  above  thirty  years  after  the  first  general  council,  was 
still  a  stranger  to  the  Nicene  creed."  The  Latins  had  re- 
ceived the  rays  of  divine  knowledge  through  the  dark  and 
doubtfal  medium  of  a  translation.  The  poverty  and  stub- 
bornness of  their  native  tongue  was  not  always  capable  of 
affording  just  equivalents  for  the  Greek  terms,  tor  the  techni- 
cal words  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,^*  which  had  been  con- 
secrated, by  the  gospel  or  by  the  church,  to  express  the  mys- 
teries of  the    Christian   faith;   and   a  verbal   defect   might 

"  Fideli  et  piA  intelligentil  .  .  De  Synod  c.  77,  p.  1193.  In  his 
tiis  short  apologetical  notes  (first  published  by  the  Benedictines  from 
&  MS.  of  Chartres)  he  observes,  tnat  he  used  this  cautious  expression, 
qui  inteUigerum  et  impiam,  p.  1206.  See  p.  1146.  Philostorgius,  who 
9aw  those  objects  through  a  different  mediuin,  is  inclined  to  forget  the 
difference  of  the  important  diphthong.  See  in  particular  yiii.  17,  and 
Godefroy,  p.  352. 

^^  Testor  Deumcceli  atque  terrcB  me  cum  neitrtnuu  audissem,  semper 
tamen  utrumque  sensisee.  .  .  .  Regeneratns  pridem  et  in  episco- 
patu  alicnmiitisper  manens  fi.dem  Nicenam  nonquam  nisi  exsulaturus 
au^vL  HUar.  de  Synodia,  c  xcL  p.  1206.  The  Benedictines  are  per- 
suaded that  he  governed  tine  diocese  of  Poitiers  several  years  b^bre 
his  exile. 

^*  Seneca  (Episi  Iviil)  complains  thateven.the  rd  &  of  the  PLitonisti 
(the  «i«  of  the  bolder  schoohnen)  could  not  be  expressed  by  a  Latii 
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introduce  into  the  Latin  theology  a  long  train  of  error  or  per- 
plexity." But  as  the  western  provincials  had  the  good  for* 
tune  of  deriving  their  religion  from  an  orthodox  source, 
they  preserved  with  steadiness  the  doctrine  which  they  had 
accepted  with  docility;  and  when  the  Arian  pestilence  ap- 
proached their  frontiers,  they  were  supplied  with  the  season- 
able preservative  of  the  Homoousion,  by  the  paternal  care  of 
the  Eoman  pontiff.  Their  sentiments  and  their  temper  wer^ 
displayed  in  the  memorable  synod  of  Rimini,  which  surpassed 
in  numbers  the  council  of  Nice,  since  it  was  composed  of 
above  four  hundred  bishops  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spam,  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Illyricum.  From  *he  first  debates  it  appeared, 
that  only  fourscore  prelates  adhered  to  the  party,  though  thei^ 
affected  to  anathematize  the  name  and  memory,  of  Arius. 
But  this  inferiority  was  compensated  by  the  advantages  of 
skill,  of  experience,  and  of  discipline ;  and  the  minority  wa& 
conducted  by  Valens  and  Ursacius,  two  bishops  of  Illyricum, 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  coun- 
cils, and  wno  had  been  trained  under  the  Eusebian  banner  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  East.  By  their  ar^ments  and  nego- 
tiations, they  embarrassed,  they  confounded,  they  at  last 
deceived,  the  honest  simplicity  of  the  Latin  bishops;  who 
suffered  the  palladium  of  the  mith  to  be  extorted  from  their 
hand  by  fraud  and  importunity,  rather  than  by  open  violence. 
The  council  of  Bimini  was  not  allowed  to  separate,  till  the 
members  had  imprudently  subscribed  a  captious  creed,  iu 
which  some  expressions,  susceptible  of  an  heretical  sense, 
were  inserted  in  the  room  -of  the  Homoousion.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  that,  according  to  Jerom,  the  world  was  surprised  to 
find  itself  Arian.**  But  the  bishops  of  the  Latin  provinces 
had  no  sooner  reached  their  respective  dioceses,  than  they  dis- 
covered their  mistake,  and  repiented  of  their  weakness.  The 
ignominious  capitulation  wa§  rejected  with  disdain  and  aUior- 
renoe ;  and  the  Hdmoousian  standard,  which  had  been  shaken 
but  not  overthrown,  was  more  firmly  replanted  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  West*' 


^*  The  preference  which  the  fourth  GonncU  of  the  Lateraa  «i  leofftii 
ffcwe  to  a  numerical  rather  than  a  generical  unity  (See  Petav.  torn.  iL  L 
vr,  c.  18,  Pi  424)  was  fitvored  by  &e  Latin  language:  t^Us  seems  te 
cxdte  the  idea  of  substance,  trinUaa  of  qualities. 

V*  Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  miratus  est. 


ID.  adv.  Lucifer,  torn,  i  p.  145. 
**  Tbe  story  of  the  council  ol 


story  of  the  council  of  Bimini  is  very  elegantly  told  by  So^ 
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Such  was  the  rise  and  progress,  and  such  were  tLo  Batrind 
revolutions  of  those  theological  disputes,  whidi  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Christianity  under  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  of 
his  sons.  But  as  those  princes  presumed  to  extend  their  des- 
potism over  the  faith,  as  well  as  over  the  lives  and  fortunes, 
of  their  subjects,  the  weight  of  their  sufirage  sometimes  in- 
clined the  ecclesiastical  balance :  and  the  prerc^atives  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  were  settled,  or  changed,  or  modified,  in  the 
cabinet  of  an  earthly  monarch. 

The  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which  pervaded  the  prov- 
inces of  the  !East,  interrupted  the  triumph  of  Constantine ; 
but  the  emperor  continued  for  some  time  to  view,  with  cool 
and  careless  indifference,  the  object  of  the  dispute.  As  he 
was  yet  ignorant  of  the  difficulty  of  appeasing  the  quarrels 
of  theologians,  he  addressed  to  the  contending  parties,  to 
Alexander  and  to  Arius,  a  moderating.epistle;^^  which  may 
be  ascribed,  with  far  greater  reason,  to  the  untutored  sense  of 
a  soldier  and  statesman,  than  to  ^e  dictates  of  any  of  his 
episcopal  counsellors.  He  attributes  the  origin  of  the  whole 
controversy  to  a  trifling  and  subtle  question,  concerning  an 
incomprehensible  point  of  law,  which  was  foolishly  asked 
hy  the  bishop,  and  impnidently  resolved  by  the  presbyter. 
He  laments  that  the  Christian  people,  who  had  the  same  God^ 
the  same  religion,  and  tJie  same  worship,  should  be  divided  b] 
such  inconsiderable  distinctions ;  and  he  seriously  recommendl 
to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  the  example  of  the  Greek  philos 
ophers ;  who  could  maintain  their  arguments  without  losing 
their  temper,  and  assert  their  freedom  without  violating  their 
friendship.  The  indifference  and  contempt  of  the  sovereign 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual  method  of 

pictus  Severus,  (Hist  Sacra^  L  il  p.  419—430,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat  1647,) 
and  by  Jerom,  in  his  dialogue  against  theLadferiajasL  The  design  of 
the  latter  is  tc  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  the  Latin  bishops,  who  were 
deceived,  and* who  repented. 

''"'  Eui^ehius,  in  Vit  Constant  L  ii  c.  64 — 72.    The  principles  of  toi- 
oration  and  religious  indifference,  contained  in  this  epistle,  have  given 

Seat  offence  to  JBaronius,  Tillemont  <bc.,  who  suppose  that  the  emperor 
d  some  evil  counsellor,  either  Satan  or  Eosebius,  at  his  elbow.    See 
V  ortin's  Remarks,  tom.  ii.  p.  188.* 


*  Zleimdien  (Excarsas  xi.)  (^notes  with  approbation  the  term  "  gclde») 
wmdB,"  applijed  07  Ziegler  to  this  moderate  umL  tderant  letter  of  Gonstan 
thoe.  May  an  English  der^man  ventare  to  express  his  regret,  that  "  ttr. 
fine  gold  soon  became  dim*'  m  the  Christian  cfam;^  T— If . 

VOL.  II. 
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nieuang  the  dispute,  if  the  popular  current  had  been  less 
rs^id  and  impetuous,  and  if  Constantine  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  faction  and  &naticism,  could  have  preserved  the  calm  pos- 
fiCBsion  of  his  own  mind.  But  his  ecclesiastical  ministers  soon 
contrived  to  seduce  the  impartiality  of  the  magftstrate,  and  to 
awaken  the  zeal  of  the  proselyte.  He  was  provoked  by  the 
insults  which  had  been  offered  to  his  statues ;  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  real,  as  well  as  the  imaginary  magnitude  of  the  spread- 
ing mischief;  and  he  extinguished  the  hope  of  peace  and  tol- 
wation,  from  the  moment  that  he  assembled  three  hundred 
bishops  within  the  walls  of  the  same  palace.  The  presence 
of  the  monarch  swelled  the  importance  of  the  debate ;  his 
attention  multiplied  the  arguments ;  and  he  exposed  his  person 
with  a  patient  intrepidity,  which  animated  t)ie  valor  of  the 
combatants.  Notwithstanding  the  applause  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  eloquence  and  sagacity  of  Constantine,**  a 
Roman  general,  whose  religion  might  be  still  a  subject  of 
doubt,  and  whose  mind  had  not  been  enlightened  either  by. 
study  or  by  inspiration,  was  indifferently  qualified  to  discuss, 
in  the  Greek  language,  a  metaphysical  question,  or  an  article 
of  faith.  But  the  credit  of  his  favorite  Osius,  who  appears  to 
have  presided  in  the  council  of  Nice,  might  dispose  the  em 
peror  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  party ;  and  a  well-timed  insin- 
uation, that  the  same  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  now  pro- 
tected the  heretic,  had  lately  assisted  the  tyrant,**  might 
exasperate  him  against  their  adversaries.  The  Nicene  creed 
was  ratified  by  (>onstantine ;  and  his  firm  declaration,  that 
those  who  resisted  the  divine  judgment  of  the  synod,  must 
prepare  themselves  for  an  immediate  exile,  annihilated  the 
murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposition ;  which,  from  seventeen,  was 
almost  instantly  reduced  to  two,  protesting  bishops.  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea  yielded  a  reluctant  and  ambiguous  consent  to  the 
Homoousion ;  •*  and  the  wavering  conduct  of  the  Nicoraedian 

^®  Eusebius  in  Vii  Constantin.  L  iii.  c.  18. 

^*  Theodoret  has  preserved  (L  i.  c  20)  an  epistld  from  Constantiiic 
to  the  people  of  Nioomedia,  in  which  the  monarch  declares  himself 
the  piiblic  accuser  of  one  of  his  subjects;  he  styles  Eusebius  o  rift 
TVfuufvUfK  duor^ros  mftfLwrit^;  and  complains  of  his  hostile  behavior 
during  the  civil  war. 

*®  See  in  Socrates,  (1.  i.  c.  8,)  or  rather  in  Theodjret,  (1.  L  c.  12,) 

iQ  original  letter  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  in  which  he  attempts  to  jus- 

lify  his  subscribing  the  Homoousion.    The  character  of  Kosebius  has 

dwavB  been  a  problem ;  but  those  who  have  read  the  second  critioBi 

pistle  Of  I^  Olerc,  (Ars  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  80— C9,)  ronst  enterttla 
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Eusebius  served  only  to  delay,  about  three  months,  his  disgrace 
and  exile."*  The  impious  Arius  was  banished  into  one  of  the 
remote  provinces  of  Illyricum ;  his  person  and  disciples  were 
branded  by  law  with  the  odious  name  of  Porphyrians;  his 
writings  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  a  capital  punish- 
ment was  denounced  against  those  in  whose  possession  they 
should  be  found.  The  emperor  had  now  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
controversy,  and  the  angry,  sarcastic  style  of  his  edicts  was  de- 
signed to  inspire  his  subjects  with  the  hatred  which  he  had 
conceived  agamst  the  enemies  of  Christ.** 

But,  as  if  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  had  been  guided  by 
passion  instead  of  principle,  three  years  from  the  council  of 
Nice  were  scarcely  elapsed  before  he  discovered  some  symp- 
toms  of  mercj,  and  evW^of  indulgence,  towank  tbeprosiibid 
sect,  which  was  secretly  protected  by  his  fiivorite  sister.  The 
exiles  were  recalled,  and  Busebius,  who  gradually  resumed  his 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Oonstantine,  was  restored  to  the 
episcopal  throne,  from  which  he  had  been  ignominiously  de- 
graded. Arius  himself  was  treated  by  the  whole  court  with 
the  respect  which  would  have  been  due  to  an  innocent  and 
oppressed  man.  His  faith  was  approved  by  the  synod  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  emperor  seemed  impatient  to  repair  his 
injustice,  by  issuing  an  absolute  command,  that  he  should  be 
solemnly  admitted  to  the  communion  in  the  cathedral  of  Con- 
stantinople. On  the  same  day,  which  had  been  flxed  for  the 
triumph  of  Arius,  he  expired ;  and  the  strange  and  horrid  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  might  excite  a  suspicion,  that  the 
orthodox  saints  had  contributed  more  eflScaciously  than  by 
their  prayers,  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  most  formi- 
dable of  her  enemies.*'  The  three  principal  leaders  of  the 
Catholics,  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and 

ft  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  and  sincerity  of  the  bishop 
of  Osesarea. 

"*  Athanasius,  torn,  i  p.  727.  Philostoi^ius, Lie.  10, and  Godefroy's 
Commentary,  p.  41. 

"  Socrates,!.  I  c  9.  In  his  circular  letters,  which  were  addressed  to 
the  several  ciUes,  Oonstantine  employed  against  the  heretics  tlie  arms 
of  ridicule  and  comie  raillery. 

*•  We  derive  the  original  story  from  Athanasius,  (torn.  i.  p.  670,) 
who  expresses  some  reluctance  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  dead 
He  mignt  exaggerate ;  but  the  perpetual  conunerce  of  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople  would  have  rendered  it  dangerous  to  invent  Those 
who  press  the  iteral  narrative  of  the  death  of  Arius  (his  boweli 
foddenly  burst  out  in  a  privy)  must  make  their  option  between  paimm 
and  miraele. 
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Paul  of  CoDstai^tiuople  were  deposed  on  various  accusations,  by 
the  sentence  of  numerous  councils ;  and  were  afterwards  banished 
into  distant  provinces  by  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors,  who, 
in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  received  the  rites  of  baptism 
from  the  Arian  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  The  ecclesiastical  gov 
emment  of  Constantine  cannot  I5e  justified  from  the  reproach 
of  levity  and  weakness.  But  the  credulous  monarch,  unskilled 
in  the  stratagems  of  theological  warfare,  might  be  deceived  by 
the  modest  and  specious  professions  of  the  heretics,  whose  sen- 
timents he  never  perfectly  understood ;  and  while  he  protected 
Anus,  and  persecuted  Athanasius,  he  still  considered  the  council 
of  Nice  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  peculiar 
glory  of  his  own  reign.** 

The  sons  of  Constantine  must  have  been  admitted  from 
their  childhood  into  the  rank  of  catechumens ;  but  they  imitat- 
ed, in  the  delay  of  their  baptism,  the  example  of  their  &ther. 
Like  him  they  presumed  to  pronounce  their  judgment  on 
mysteries  into  which  they  had  never  been  regularly  initiated  ;** 
and  the  fate  of  the  Tnnitarian  controversy  depended,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  sentiments  of  Constantius ;  who  inherit- 
ed the  provinces  of  the  East,  and  acquired  the  possession  of 
the  whole  empire.  The  Arian  presbyter  or  bishop,  who  had 
secreted  for  his  use  the  testament  of  the  deceased  emperor, 
improved  the  fortunate  occasion  which  had  introduced  him  to 
the  &miliarity  of  a  prince,  whose  public  counsels  were  always 
swayed  by  his  domestic  favorites.  The  eunuchs  and  slaves 
diffused  the  spiritual  poison  through  the  palace,  and  the  dan- 
gerous infection  was  communicated  by  the  female  attendants 
to  tlie  guards,  and  by  the  empress  to  her  unsuspicious  bus- 
band."     The  partiality  which  Constantius  always  expressed 

'  ■■■■  II  ^.IHM  ■■  _,  ■■^■■■■l  ■—■■■  III!  I  ■ 

**  The  change  in  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  in  the  conduct,  of  Con- 
stantine, may  be  traced  in  Eusebius,  (in  Yit  Constant  L  ill  c.  28, 1.  iv. 
c  41,)  Socrates,  (Lie.  23—39,)  Sozomen,  (L  ii.  c.  16 — 34,)  Tbeodoiet, 
(Lie  14—34,)  and  PhUostorgius,  (L  il  c.  1— IT.)  But  the  first  of 
these  writers  was  too  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  others  were  too 
remote  from  it.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  important  task  of  con- 
tinuing the  history  of  the  dburch  should  have  been  left  for  two  laymen 
and  a  heretic 

^^  Quia  etiam  turn  catechumenus  sacramentum  fidei  merito  videretur 
potuisse  nescire.    Sulp.  Sever.  Hist  Sacra,  L  il  p.  410. 

*'  Socrates,  L  il  c.  2.  Sozomen,  L  iil  c.  18.  Athanaa.  torn.  L  p.  818, 
834.  He  observes  that  the  eunuchs  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Sotk. 
Compare  Dr.  Jortin^s  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  W,  p.  8 
with  a  certain  genealogy  in  Candide,  (ch.  iy.,)  which  ends  with  oda  of 
flw  first  companions  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
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towards  ihe  Eusebian  faction,  was  insensibly  fortified  by  the  dex- 
.t^ous  management  of  their  leaders ;  and  his  victory  over  the 
tyrant  Magnentius  increased  his  inclination,  as  well  as  ability, 
to  employ  Qie  arms  of  power  in  the  cause  of  Arianism.  While 
the  two  armies  were  engaged  in  the  plains  of  Mursa,  and  the 
&te  of  the  two  rivals  depended  on  the  chance  of  war,  the  son 
of  Constantine  passed  the  anxious  momenta  in  a  churdi  of  the 
martyrs  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  His  spiritual  comforter, 
Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  the  diocese,  employed  the  most 
artful  precautions  to  obtain  such  early  intelligence  as  might  se- 
cure either  his  favor  or  his  escape.  A  secret  chain  of  swift  and 
trusty  messengers  informed  him  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
battle ;  and  while  the  courtiers  stood  trembling  round  theii 
affrighted  master,  Valens  assured  him  that  the  Gallic  legions 
gave  way ;  and  insinuated  with  some  presence  of  mind,  thai 
the  glorious  event  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel.  The 
grateful  emperor  ascribed  his  success  to  the  merits  and  inter- 
cession of  the  bishop  of  Mursa,  whose  faith  had  deserved  the 
public  and  miraculous  approbation  of  Heaven.''  The  Arians, 
who  considered  as  their  own  the  victory  of  Constantius,  pre- 
ferred his  glory  to  that  of  his  father."  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, immediately  composed  the  description  of  a  celestial 
cross,  encircled  with  a  splendid  rainbow ;  which  during  the 
festival  of  Pentecost,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  had 
appeared  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  edification  of  the 
devout  pilgrims,  and  the  people  of  the  holy  city.**  The  »ze  of 
the  meteor  was  gradually  magnified  ;  and  the  Arian  historian 
has  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  was  conspicuous  to  the  two  armies 
in  the  plains  of  Pannonia ;  and  that  the  tyrant,  who  is  pur- 
posely represented  as  an  idolater,  fled  before  the  auspicious  sign 
of  orthodox  Christianity .** 

"  Sulpicius  Severus  in  Hist  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  405,  406. 

^  Cyril  (apud  Baroa  A.  D.  853,  No.  26)  expressly  observes  that  in 
Ibe  reign  of  Constantine,  the  cross  had  been  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  but  that  it  had  appeared,  in  tlie  reign  of  Constantius,  in  the  midst 
of  the  heavens.  This  opposition  evidently  proves,  that  Cyril  was  igno- 
rant of  the  stupendous  miracle  to  -which  the  conversion  of  Constantine 
is  attributed ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the  more  surprising,  since  it  was  no 
more  than  twelve  years  after  his  death  that  Cyril  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  immediate  successor  of  Eusebius  of  Caesa* 
rea.    See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  viii  p.  '715. 

*'  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  ingenuity  of  Cyril  might 


lie  assisted  by  some  natural  appearances  of  a  solar  halo. 
**  Philostorgius,  L  iii.  c  26.    lie  is  followed  by  the 


autboi  of  tht 
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The  sentiments  of  a  judicious  stranger,  who  has  impartiallY 
eonsidered  the  progress  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  discottl,  ar« 
always  entitled  to  oar  notice ;  and  a  short  passage  of  Att- 
mianns,  who  seived  in  the  armies,  and  studied  the  character 
of  Constantios,  is  perhaps  of  more  value  than  man  j  pages  of 
theological  invectives.  '^The  Christian  religion,  which,  in 
itself"  says  that  moderate  historian,  ^  is  plain  ^d  simple,  he 
oonfoanded  by  the  dotage  of  superstition.  Instead  jf  reoon- 
etling  the  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  he  cherished 
and  promulgated,  by  verbal  disputes,  the  differences  whidi  his 
vain  curiosity  had  excited.  The  highways  were  covered  with 
troops  of  bishops  galloping  from  every  side  to  the  assemblies, 
which  they  call  synods ;  and  while  they  labored  to  reduce  the 
whole  sect  to  their  own  particular  opinions,  the  public  estab- 
lishment of  the  posts  was  almost  ruined  by  their  hasty  and 
repeated  journeys."**  Our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ecclesiastical  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  would 
furnish  an  ample  comraentaiy  on  this  remarkable  passage; 
which  justifies  the  rational  apprehensions  of  Athanasios,  that 
the  restless  activity  of  the  clergy,  who  wandered  round  the 
empire  in  search  of  the  true  faitii,  would  excite  the  contempt 
and  laughter  of  the  unbelieving  world.*"  As  soon  as  the 
emperor  was  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he  de- 
voted the  leisure  of  his  winter  quarters  at  Aries,  Milan,  Sirmi- 
um,  and  Constantinople,  to  the  amusement  or  toils  of  contro- 
versy :  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  and  even  of  the  tyrant, 
was  unsheathed,  to  enforce  the  reasons  of  the  theologian ;  and 
as  he  opposed  the  orthodox  faith  of  Nice,  it  is  readily  con- 
fessed that  his  incapacity  and  ignorance  were  equal  to  his 
presumption.**    The  eunuchs,  the  women,  and  the  bishops, 


Alexandrian  Chronicle,  by  Cedrenus,  and  by  Nicephorus.  See  Qoth- 
ofred.  Dissert  p.  188.)  They  could  not  refuse  a  miracle,  even  from 
the  hand  of  an  enemy. 

•'  So  curious  a  passage  well  deserves  to  be  transcribed.  Chris- 
tianam  religionem  absolutam  et  simplicem,  anlli  superstitione  con- 
fundens;  in  qut  scnitand^  perplexius,  quam  componendE  gravius 
excitaret  discidia  plurima;  quae  progressa  fusius  aluit  concertatione 
verborum,  ut  catervis  antistium  jumentis  publicis  ultro  citroque  dis- 
eurrentibus,  per  synodos  (quas  appellant)  dum  ritum  omnem  ad  suum 
trahere  conantur  (Valesius  reads  conatur)  rei  vehicularLnB  concidcret 
Btfrvofi.    Anunianus,  xxi.  16. 

••  Afhanas.  torn.  i.  p.  870. 

••  Socrates,  L  ii.  c  86 — 47.    Sozomen,  L  iv.  c  12 — 80.    Theodof«it| 

U.  c  IS— 82.    PhUostorg.  L  iv.  c.  4—12,  L  v.  c.  1—4,  L  vi  c  1—8^ 
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who  governed  the  vain  and  feeble  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  in- 
ipired  him  with  an  insuperable  dislike  to  the  Homoousion ;  but 
his  timid  conscience  was  alarmed  by  the  impiety  of  ^tius.  The 
guilt  of  l^at  atheist  was  aggravated  by  the  suspicious  favor  of 
Uie  unfortunate  Gallus ;  and  even  the  death  of  the  Imperial 
ministere,  who  had  been  massacred  at  Antioch,  were  imputed 
to  the  suggestions  of  that  dangerous  sophist.  The  mind  of 
C<»i6tantius,  which  could  neither  be  moderated  by  reason,  nor 
nxed  by  £siith,  was  blindly  impelled  to  either  side  of  the  dark 
and  empty  abysd,  by  his  horror  of  the  opposite  extreme ;  he 
alternately  embraced  and  condemned  the  sentiments,  he  sue- 
fjessively  banished  and  recalled  the  leaders,  of  the  Arian  and 
Semi-Arian  factions.**  During  the  season  of  public  business 
or  festivity,  he  employed  whole  days,  and  even  nights,  in 
selecting  the  words,  and  weighing  the  syllables,  which  com- 
posed his  fluctuating  creeds.  The  subject  of  his  meditations 
still  pursued  and  occupied  his  slumbers :  the  incoherent  dreams 
of  the  emperor  were  received  as  celestial  visions,  and  he 
accepted  with  complacency  the  lofty  title  of  bishop  of  bishops, 
from  those  ecclesiastics  who  forgot  the  interest  of  their  order 
for  the  gratification  of  their  passions.  The  design  of  estab- 
lishing a  uniformity  of  doctrine,  which  had  engaged  him  to 
convene  so  many  synods  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Ulyricum,  and  Asia, 
was  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  own  levity,  by  the  divisions  of 
the  Arians,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics ;  and  he 
resolved,  as  the  last  and  decisive  effort,  imperiously  to  dictate 
the  decrees  of  a  general  council.  The  destructive  earthquake 
of  Nicomedia,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  convenient  place,  and 
perhaps  some  secret  motives  of  policy,  produced  an  alteration 
in  the  summons.  The  bishops  of  the  East  were  directed  to 
meet  at  Seleucia,  in  Isauria ;  while  those  of  the  West  held 
their  deliberations  at  Rimini,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic ; 
and  instead  of  two  or  three  deputies  from  each  province,  the 
whole  episcopal  body  was  ordered  to  mardi.  The  Eastern 
council,  after  consuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing 
debate,  separated  without  any  definitive  conclusion.  The 
council  of  the  West  was  protracted  till  the  seventh  month. 

**  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c  23.  Athanas.  torn.  L  p.  831.  TUlemont  (Mem. 
Ecdes.  torn.  vii.  p.  94'7)  has  collected  several  iostances  of  the  haughty 
fanaticism  of  CoQstantius  from  the  detached  treatises  of  Lucifer  of 
Ci^liari.  The  very  titles  of  these  treatises  inspire  zeal  and  terror ; 
"Motiendvm  pro  Dei  Filto."  *'De  Regibus  Apoatati€i&"  ^De  non 
coDveniendo  cum  Hsretiou."  "De  noa  parcendo  in  Deum  deliD- 
%nentibus." 
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Taurus,  the  Praetorian  praefect  was  instructed  not  to  dismia 
the  prelates  till  they  should  all  be  united  in  the  same  opinion; 
and  his  efforts  were  supported  by  the  power  of  banishing 
fifteen  of  the  most  refractory,  and  a  promise  of  the  ooosulship 
if  he  achieved  so  difficult  an  adventure.  His  prayers  and 
threats,  the  authority  of  the  sovere^n,  the  sophistry  ii  Valens 
and  Ursacius,  the  distress  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  tedious 
melancholy  of  a  hopeless  exile,  at  length  extorted  the  reluc- 
tant consent  of  the  bishops  of  Rimini.  The  deputies  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  attended  the  emperor  in  tiie  palace  of 
Constantinople,  and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  imposing  on 
the  world  a  profession  of  faith  which  established  the  likeness^ 
without  expressing  the  cmimbstarUidlity^  of  the  Son  of  God.** 
But  the  triumph  of  Arianism  had  been  preceded  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  orthodox  clergy,  whom  it  was  impossible  eithei 
to  intimidate  or  to  corrupt ;  and  the  reign  of  Oonstantiira  was 
disgraced  by  the  unjust  and  ineffectual  persecution  of  the  great 
Athanasius. 

We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  observing,  either  is 
active  or  speculative  life,  what  effect  may  be  produced,  oi 
what  obstacles  may  be  surmounted,  by  the  force  of  a  single 
mind,  when  it  is  inflexibly  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single 
object.  The  immortal  name  of  Athanasius'*  will  never  be 
separated  from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  whose 
defence  he  consecrated  every  moment  and  every  faculty  of 
his  being.  Educated  in  the  family  of  Alexander,  he  had 
vigorously  opposed  the  early  progress  of  the  Arian  heresy : 
he  exercised  the  important  functions  c^  secretary  under  the 
aged  prelate ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  council  beheld 
with  surprise  and  respect  the  rising  virtues  of  the  young 
deacon.  In  a  time  of  public  danger,  the  dull  claims  of  age 
and  of  rank  are  sometimes  superseded ;  and  within  five 
months  after  his  return  from  Nice,  the  deacon  Athanasius  was 

•*  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  I  il  p.  418—430.  The  Greek  historians 
were  very  igQoront  of  the  af&irs  of  the  West 

*'  We  may  regret  that  Gregory  Nazaanzen  composed  a  panegyric 
instead  of  a  life  of  Athanasius ;  but  we  should  enjoy  and  improve  the 
advantage  of  drawing  our  most  authentic  materials  from  the  rich  fund 
of  his  own  epistles  and  apologies,  (tom.  i  p.  670 — 951.)  I  shall  not 
imitate  the  example  of  Socrates,  (L  it  c.  1,)  who  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  history,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
writings  of  Athanasius.  Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more  curious  Sozomen, 
and  the  learned  Theodoret^  connect  the  life  of  Athanasius  with  the  seriei 
«f  eoolesiastical  history.  The  diligence  of  TiUemont,  (torn,  viii.,)  and 
fli  the  Benedictine  editors,  has  collected  every  fact,  and  examined  everv 
difficulty. 
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•eated  on  the  arcfaiepiscopal  throne  of  E^ypt  ^e  fiUod  that 
eminent  station  above  fbrfy-six  years,  and  his  long  adminis* 
tration  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  combat  against  the  powers  of 
Arianbin.  Five  times  was  Athanasios  expelled  frona  his 
throne ;  twenty  years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive ;  and 
almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  successively 
witness  to  his  merit,  and  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  the 
nomoonsion,  which  he  considered  as  the  sole  pleasure  and 
business,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  glory  of  his  life.  Amidst 
the  storms  of  persecution,  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was 
patient  of  labor,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety;  and 
although  his  miiKi  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism, 
Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and  abilities, 
which  would  have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate 
sons  of  Constantine,  Ibr  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive  than  that 
of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  and  his  rude  eloquence  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  polished  oratory  of  Gregory  of  Basil ;  but 
whenever  the  primate  of  Efeypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his 
sentiments,  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated  style,  either  of 
speaking  or  writing,  was  clear,  forcible,  and  persuasive.  He 
has  always  been  revered,  in  the  orthodox  school,  as  one  of  the 
most  accurate  masters  of  the  Christian  theology ;  and  he  was 
supposed  to  possess  two  profane  sciences,  less  adapted  to  the 
episcopal  character,  the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,'^  and  that 
of  divination.*'  Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  future  events, 
which  impartial  reasoners  might  ascribe  to  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  Athanasius,  were  attributed  by  his  friends 
to  heavenly  inspiration,  and  imputed  by  his  enemies  to  infernal 
magic. 

But  as  Athanasius  was  continually  engaged  with  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  every  order  of  men,  from  the  monk 
to  the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  his  first 
and  most  important  science.  He  preserved  a  distinct  and  un- 
>)roken  view  of  a  scene  which  was  incessantly  shifting;  and 


*'  Salpicius  Severus  (Hist.  SacrH,  L  il  p.  396)  calls  him  a  lawjer,  a 
loriscociflult  This  charafCter  caimot  now  be  discoyered  either  in  tiie 
life  or  writings  of  Athanasius. 

**  Dicebatvr  enim  fiitidicamm  sortiiim  fidem,  qiueve  angurales  por- 
tendwent  alitee  sdentissime  callens  aliquoties  prsedizisse  fntur^  Am* 
mianiis,  zr.  7.  A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  joke,  is  related  by  Sozomen, 
(L  iv  c  10,)  which  evidently  proves  (if  the  crows  speak  Ijatin)  that 
iUhaoasius  understood  the  lai^i^iage  of  the  crows. 
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tieirer  fidled  to  improve  those  decisive  momento  which  art 
irrecoverably  past  before  they  are  perceived  by  a  common 
eye.  The  arohbishop  of  AJezandna  was  o^ble  of  dis- 
tiDguisbing  how  far  he  might  boldly  command,  and  where  he 
must  dexterously  insinuate ;  how  long  he  might  contend  with 
power,  and  when  he  must  withdraw  horn  persecution;  and 
while  he  directed  the  thunders  of  the  church  against  heresy 
and  rebellion,  he  could  assume,  in  Uie  bosom  of  his  own  party, 
the  flexible  and  indulgent  temper  of  a  prudent  leader.  Tho 
election  of  Athanasius  has  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  irregu* 
larity  and  precipitation;**  but  the  propriety  of  hia  behavior 
conciliated  the  i^ections  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
The  Alexandrians  were  impatient  to  rise  in  arms  for  the 
defence  of  an  eloquent  and  liberal  pastor.  In  his  distress  he 
always  derived  support,  or  at  least  consolation,  from  the  faith- 
ful attachment  of  bis  parochial  clergy ;  and  the  hundred 
bishops  of  Egypt  adhered,  with  unshaken  zeal,  to  the  cause 
of  Athanasius.  In  the  modest  equipage  which  pride  and 
policy  would  afi^ect,  he  frequently  performed  the  episcopal 
visitation  of  his  provinces,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the 
confines  of  .^Ethiopia ;  familiarly  conversing  with  the  meanest 
of  the  populace,  and  humbly  saluting  the  saints  and  hermits 
of  the  desert^**  Nor  was  it  only  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
among  men  whose  education  and  manners  were  similar  to  his 
own,  that  Athanasius  displayed  the  ascendency  of  his  genius. 
He  appeared  with  easy  and  respectful  firmness  in  the  courts 
of  princes ;  and  in  the  various  turns  of  his  prosperous  and  ad- 
verse fortune  he  never  lost  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  or  the 
esteem  of  his  enemies. 

In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt  resisted  the  great  Con- 
stantine,  who  had  repeatedly  signified  his  will,  that  Anus 
should  be  restored  to  the  Catholic  communion.^"     The  em- 

.  *®  The  irregular  ordiDatioxi  of  Atbanaaios  was  slightly  mentioDed  in 
the  councib  which  were  held  against  him.  See  Pmlostorg.  1.  iL  c.  11, 
and  Qodefrojt  p>  '71 ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  tlie  assem- 
bly of  the  buJiops  of  Egypt  would  solemnly  attest  a  public  folseliood. 
Athanas.  torn,  i  p.  726. 

"®  See  the  history  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  published  by  Bob- 
weide ;  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viL,  in  the  lives  of  Aiitony, 
Pacbomius,  &G,  AthanasioB  himse^  who  did  not  disdain  to  compose 
the  life  of  his  friend  Antony,  has  carefully  observed  how  (vften  the 
holy  monk  dej>lored  and  prophesied  the  mischiefs  of  the  Arian  heresy. 
Athanas.  torn,  il  p.  492,  498,  &c 

'**  At  first  Constantino  threatened  in  speaking^  but  requestod  il 
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p6roir  respited,  and  might  fotgive,  this  inflexiUe  resolutton; 
find  the  faction  who  considered  Athana&ius  as  their  most  for* 
raddable  enemy,  was  constrained  to  dissemble  their  hatred,  and 
silently  to  prepare  an  indirect  and  distant  assault.  They  scat- 
tered rumors  and  suspicions,  represented  the  archbishop  as 
a  proud  and  oppressive  tyrant,  and  boldly  accused  him  of  vio« 
lating  the  treaty  which  had  been  ratified  in  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil, with  the  schismatic  followers  of  Meletius.'®*  Athanasius 
nad  openly  disapproved  that  ignominious  peace,  and  the  em- 
peror was  disposed  to  believe  that  he  had  abused  his  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  power,  to  prosecute  those  odious  sectaries  * 
that  he  had  sacrilegiously  broken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their- 
churches  of  Mareotis ;  that  he  had  whipped  or  imprisoned  six; 
of  their  bishops ;  and  that  Arsenius,  a  seventh  bishop  of  the 
same  party,  had  been  murdered,  or  at  least  mutilated,  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  tlie  primate."'  These  charges,  which  affected 
his  honor  and  his  life,  were  referred  by  Constantine  to  his 
brother  Dalmatius  the  censor,  who  resided  at  Antioch;  the 
synods  of  Csesarea  and  Tyre  were  successively  convened; 
and  the  bishops  of  the  East  were  instructed  to  judge  the  cause 
of  Athanasius,  before  they  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  new 
church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem.  The  primate  might 
be  conscious  of  his  innocence ;  but  he  was  sensible  that  the 
same  implacable  spirit  which  had  dictated  the  accusation, 
would  direct  the  proceeding,  and  pronounce  the  sentence,    lie 

writing,  rai  dypdfas  ftiv  ^irs(Xtt,  ypd<p(ov  ic,  ^(iov.  His  letters  gradually 
assumed  a  menacing  tone ;  but  while  he  required  that  the  entrance  of 
the  church  should  h&  open  to  a//,  he  avoided  the  odious  name  of  Arius. 
Athanasius,  like  a  skil&d  politician,  has  accurately  marked  these  dis- 
tinctions, (torn,  i  p.  '788,)  which  allowed  him  some  scope  for  excuse  and 
delay. 

>*^  "i^e  Meletians  in  Egypt,  like  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  were  pro- 
duced by  an  episcopal  quarrel  which  arose  from  the  persecution.  I 
have  not  leisure  to  pursue  the  obscure  controversy,  which  seems  to 
nave  been  misrepresented  by  the  partiality  of  Athanasius  and  the  igno- 
rance of  EpiphaniuB.  See  Mosheun's  General  History  of  the  Ohurch, 
voL  i.  p.  201. 

"'  The  treatment  of  ilie  six  bishops  is  specified  by  Sozomen,  (L  il 
c  25 ;)  but  Athanasius  himself  so  copious  on  the  subject  of  Arsenius 
and  the  chalice,  leaves  this  grave  accusation  without  a  reply.* 

*  This  graye  charge,  if  made,  (and  it  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Soz 
omen,)  seems  to  have  been  silently  dropped  by  the  parties  thetnselves :  it  is 
never  aUoded  to  in  the  subsequent  investigations.  From  Sozomen  himselt 
who  gives  die  unfavorable  report  of  the  commissicn  of  inquiipr  sent  to  IBtgypt 
coDoeming  the  cup.  it  does  not  appear  that  they  notioed  this  accusntioft  it 
fersonal  violence.— M. 
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pradanUy  declined  the  tribunal  of  his  enemies ;  despised  the 
summons  of  the  synod  of  Csesarea;  and,  aft^r  a  long  and 
artful  delay,  submitted  to  the  peremptory  commands  of  the 
emperor,  who  threatened  to  punish  his  eriminai  disobedience 
if  he  refused  to  appear  in  the  council  of  Tyre.***  Before 
Athanasius,  at  the  head  of  fifty  Egyptian  prelates,  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  he  had  wisely  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Mele- 
tians;  and  Arsenius  himself,  his  imaginary  victim,  and  his 
secret  Mend,  was  privately  concealed  in  his  train.  The  synod 
of  Tyre  was  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  with  more  pas- 
sion, and  with  less  art,  than  his  learning  and  experience  might 
promise;  his  numerous  faction  repeated  the  names  of  homi- 
cide and  tyrant ;  and  their  clamors  were  encouraged  by  the 
seeming  patience  of  Athanasius,  who  expected  the  decisive 
moment  to  produce  Arsenius  alive  and  unhurt  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly.  The  nature  of  the  other  charges  did  not  admit 
of  such  clear  and  satisfactory  replies ;  yet  the  archbishop  was 
able  to  prove,  that  in  the  village,  where  he  was  accused  of 
breaking  a  consecrated  chalice,  neither  church  nor  altar  nor 
chalice  could  really  exist.  The  Arians,  who  had  secretly 
determined  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  their  enemy, 
attempted,  however,  to  disguise  their  injustice  by  the  imitation 
of  judicial  forms :  the  synod  appointed  an  episcopal  commis- 
sion of  six  delegates  to  collect  evidence  on  the  spot;  and  this 
measure  which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Egjrptian 
bishops,  opened  new  scenes  of  violence  and  perjury.***  AAer 
the  return  of  the  deputies  from  Alexandria,  the  majority  of 
the  council  pronounced  the  final  sentence  of  degradation  and 
exile  against  the  primate  of  Egypt.  The  decree,  expressed 
in  the  fiercest  languj^e  of  malice  and  revenge,  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic  church ;  and  the 
bishops  immediately  resumed  a  mild  and  devout  aspect,  such 
as  became  their  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ*** 

I  ■ ■—■        ■  ■  *—     ■■   ■         .   ^^-.  ■—■■■■■■  ■  ■  <         ■-■■>—■  ■  ■■^^  ■     ■    ,  ,  -  ■  I   -  ■  ■         -  m-»   ■  -111  ■        »  ■        ■»<■■■■■■ 

'®*  Athanaa.  torn,  i  p.  IfSS.  Socrates,  Lie  28.  Sozomen,  I  E  c 
25.  The  emperor,  in  his  Epistle  of  Conyocation,  (Eusbb.  in  Vit.  Con 
slant  1.  iv.  c.  42,)  seems  to  prejudge  some  members  of  the  clergy 
and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  synod  would  apply  those 
reproaches  to  Athanasius. 

^°^  See,  in  particular,  the  second  Apology  of  Athanasius,  (torn.  i. 
p.  '763--808,)  and  his  EpisUes  to  the  Monks,  (p  808^-866.)  The^ 
are  justified  by  original  and  authentic  documents ;  but  they  woolu 
inspire  more  confidence  if  he  appeared  less  innocent^  and  his  eusa&bm 
\jjjtuR  fthsnrd 

*••  Eusebius  in  Vit  Oonstantm/l  iv.  c  41—41 
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But  the  bjustioe  of  these  eoclefiiastical  judges  had  not  been 
countenanced  bj  the  submission,  or  even  by  the  presence,  of 
Athanasius.  He  resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dangerous  ex- 
periment,  whether  the  throne  was  inaccessible  to  the  voice  of 
truth ;  and  before  the  final  sentence  could  be  pronounced  at 
Tyre,  the  intrepid  primate  threw  himself  into  a  bark  which 
was  ready  to  hoist  sail  for  the  Imperial  city.  The  request  of 
a  formal  audience  might  have  been  opposed  or  eluded ;  but 
Athanasius  concealed  his  arrival,  watched  the  moment  of 
Constantine's  return  from  an  adjacent  villa,  and  boldly  encoun- 
tered his  angry  sovereign  as  he  passed  on  horseback  through 
the  principal  street  of  Constantinople.  So  strange  an  appari- 
tion excited  his  surprise  and  indignation ;  and  the  guards  were 
ordered  to  remove  the  importunate  suitor ;  but  his  resentment 
was  subdued  by  involuntary  respect ;  and  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  courage  and  eloquence  of 
a  bishop,  who  implored  his  justice  and  awakened  his  con- 
science.^^^  Constantine  listened  to  the  complaints  of  Athana- 
sius with  impartial  and  even  gracious  attention ;  the  members 
of  the  synod  of  Tyre  were  summoned  to  justify  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  arts  of  the  Eusebian  faction  would  have  been 
confounded,  if  they  had  not  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the  pri- 
mate, by  the  dexteroussupposition  of  an  unpardonable  offence; 
a  criminal  design  to  intercept  and  detain  the  corn-fleet  of 
Alexandria,  which  supplied  the  subsistence  of  the  new  cap- 
ital."* The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace  of  Egypt 
would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a  popular  leader ;  but  he 
refused  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  archiepiscopal  throne ;  and 
the  sentence,  which,  after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was 
that  of  a  jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  ignominious 
exile.    In  the  remote  province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the  hospitable 

^^^  Athanas.  torn,  i  p.  804.  In  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Athanasius 
this  situation  would  afford  a  better  subject  for  a  picture,  than  most  of 
the  stories  of  nurades  and  mar^doms. 

^®^  Athanas.  torn.  I  p.  729.  fiunapius  has  related  (in  Yit  Sophist 
p.  S6,  87,  edit  Commelin)  a  strange  example  of  the  cruelty  and 
credidity  of  Constantine  on  a  sixnib^  ocoasioa  The  eloquent  Sopa- 
ter,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  provoked  the 
resentment  of  Ablavius,  his  Prstorian  prseiect.  The  corn-fleet  wm 
detained  for  want  of  a  south  wind;  the  people  of  Constantinople 
were  discontented ;  and  Sopater  was  beheadeo,  on  a  charge  ihM,  h» 
had  bound  the  winds  by  the  power  of  magic.  Suidas  adds,  that 
Constantine  wished  to  prove,  by  this  execution,  that  he  had  absolutely 
renounced  the  superstiuon  of  the  Oentiles, 

VOL  ^i. — P 
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court  of  Treyes,  Atibanasius  passed  about  twenty- eight  months. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  changed  the  face  of  public  affiiirs ; 
and,  amidst  the  general  indulgence  of  a  young  reign,  the  pri- 
mate was  restored  to  his  country  by  an  honorable  edict  of  the 
younger  Constantane,  who  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  inno- 
cence and  merit  of  his  venerable  guest/** 

The  death  of  that  prince  exposed  Athanasius  to  a  second 
persecution ;  and  the  feeble  Gonstantius,  the  sovereign  of  the 
East,  soon  became  the  secret  accomplice  of  the  Eusebians. 
Ninety  bishops  of  that  sect  or  faction  assembled  at  Aniioch, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating  the  cathedral.  They 
composed  an  ambiguous  creed,  which  is  faintly  tinged  with 
the  colors  of  Semi-Arianism,  And  twenty-five  canons,  which 
still  regulate  the  discipline  of  thu  orthodox  Greeks."*  It  was 
decided,  with  some  appearance  of  equity,  that  a  bishop, 
deprived  by  a  synod,  should  not  resume  his  episcopal  func- 
tions till  he  had  been  absolved  by  the  judgment  of  an  equal 
synod ;  the  law  was  immediately  applied  to  the  case  of  AUia- 
nasius;  the  council  of  Antioch  pronounced,  or  rather  con- 
firmed, his  degradation:  a  stranger,  named  Gregory,  was 
seated  on  his  throne ;  and  Philagrius,"^  the  prsefect  of  Egypt, 
was  instructed  to  support  the  new  primate  with  the  civil  and 
military  powers  of  the  province.  Oppressed  by  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Asiatic  prelates,  Athanasius  withdrew  from  Alexandria, 
and  passed  three  years "'  as  an  exile  and  a  suppliant  on  the 

^®*  In  his  return  ho  saw  Constantius  twice,  at  Viminiacmn,  and  at 
GfiBsarea  in  Cappadoda,  (Athanaa  torn,  i  p.  676.)  Tillemont  supposes 
that  Constantino  introduced  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  royal 
brothers  in  Pannonia,  (Memoires  Eccles.  torn,  yiil  p.  69.) 

*^*  See  Beveridge,  Pandect  torn,  i  p.  429 — 452,  and  torn,  ii  Anno- 
tation, p.  182.  Tillemont^  M6m.  Eccles.  torn,  vl  p.  810^824.  St 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  has  mentioned  this  synod  of  Antioch  with  too 
much  favor  and  respect.    He  reckons  ninety-seven  bishops. 

^"  This  magistrate,  so  odious  to  Athanatdus,  is  praised  by  Gregory 
Nasianzen,  tom.  I  Orat  zzl  p.  890,  891. 

SsBpe  premente  Deo  fert  Deos  alter  opem. 

For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always  pleased  to  discoTat 
some  good  qualities  in  those  men  whom  party  has  represented  at 
^rrants  and  moDstera 

^^'  The  chronological  difficulties  -^duch  perolfix  the  residenoe  of 
Athanasius  at  Rome,  are  strenuously  agitated  by  Valesins  (Obeervat 
ad  Oalcem,  tom.  il  Hist  Eodes.  £  L  a  1 — 6)  and  Tillemont,  {M6a 
Bccles.  tom.  viiL  p.  6*74,  Ac)  I  have  followed  the  simple  hypothesi 
«f  Yalesiqs,  who  allows  oody  one  journey,  after  the  intmsion  el 
Ox^Egory. 
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holy  threshold  of  the  Yatican."'  Bj  the  assidaous  st-idj  oC 
the  Latin  Lmguage,  he  soon  qualified  himself  to  negotiate  with 
the  western  clergy ;  his  decent  flattery  swayed  and  directed 
the  haughty  Jnlius ;  the  Roman  pontiff  was  persuaded  to  con- 
sider his  appeal  as  the  peculiar  interest  of  tne  Apostolic  see ; 
and  his  innocence  was  unanimously  declared  in  a  council  ot 
fifty  bishops  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  primate 
was  summoned  to  the  court  of  Milan  by  the  emperor  Gonstans, 
who,  in  the  indulgence  of  unlawful  pleasures,  still  professed  a 
lively  regard  for  the  orthodox  fidth.  The  cause  of  truth  and 
nistice  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  gold,"*  and  the 
ministers  of  Gonstans  advised  their  soyereign  to  require  the 
convocation  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  which  might  act 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Catholie  church.  Ninety-four 
bishops  of  the  West,  seventy-six  bishops  of  the  East,  encoun- 
tered each  other  at  Sardioa,  on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires, 
but  in  the  dominions  of  the  protector  of  Athanasius.  Their 
debates  soon  degenerated  into  hostile  altercations;  the  Asi- 
atics, apprehensive  for  their  personal  safety,  retired  to  Philip- 
popolis  in  Thrace;  and  the  rival  synods  reciprocally  hurled 
their  spiritual  thunders  against  their  enemies,  whom  they 
piously  condemned  as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God.  Then 
decrees  were  published  and  ratified  in  their  respective 
provinces :  and  Athanasius,  who  in  the  West  was  revered  as 
a  saint,  was  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  the  abhorrence  of  the 

East"*    The  ooundl  of  Sardica  reveab  th^  first  symptoms 

■  ■  i'  ■  1     I    I II  I      III       II 

^^'  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  a  judicious  observation  of  Wet- 
stein,  (Prolegomen.  N.  S.  p.  19 :)  Si  tamen  Historiam  Ecdesiasticam 
velimus  coostilere,  patebii  jam  inde  a  secolo  quarto,  cum,  ortis  con- 
troversiis,  eocLesisB  GrsBcias  doctores  in  duas  partes  sdnderentur, 
ingenio,  eloquentii,  numero^  tantum  non  aequales,  earn  partem  (^\xa 
vincere  cupiebat  Romam  confugisse,  majestatemque  pontificis  counter 
coluisse,  eoque  pacto  oppressis  per  pontificem  et  episcopos  Latinos 
adversariis  preevaluisse,  atque  orthodoxiam  in  coneiliis  stabilirisse. 
£am  ob  cauaam  Athanasius,  non  sine  comitatu,  Bomam  petiit»  plures- 
que  annos  ibl  h»sit. 

^^*  Philostorgius,  L  iil  c.  12.    K  any  corruption  was  used  to  pro- 
mote the  inter^  of  religion,  an  advocate  of  Athanasius  might  justifv 
or  ezeose  this  questioDaUe  oooduct,  by  the  example  of  Oato  and  Sid 
ney;  the  former  of  whom  is  aaid  to  have  given,  and  the  latter  to  have 
veoeived,  a  bribe  in  the  cause  of  libert  j. 

"*  The  canon  wliich  allows  appeals  to  the  Eoman  pontiffia,  has 
llmoet  raised  the  council  of  Sardica  to  the  dignity  of  a  general  coun- 
ofll;  and  its  acts  have  been  ignorantly  or  artfuuj^  oonfounded  with  those 
of  the  Nicene  synod.  See  TiUemoat,  torn,  vil  p.  669,  and  Geddot^ 
VtmB*a,  vol.  ii.  p.  410<-46a 
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of  diBOord  aod  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  drarche^ 
which  were  separated  by  the  accidental  diflEerence  of  fidth,  and 
the  pennanent  distinction  of  language. 

Dttiing  his  second  exile  in  the  West,  Athanasios  was  fie 
quentlj  admitted  to  the  Imperial  presence;  at  Capua,  Lodi, 
Milan,  Verona,  Padna,  Aqnileia,  and  Treyes.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  nsoallj  assisted  at  these  interviews ;  the  master 
of  the  offices  stood  before  the  veil  or  cortain  of  the  sacred 
apartment;  and  the  uniform  moderation  of  the  primate  might 
be  attested  by  these  respectable  witnesses,  to  whose  evidence 
he  solemnly  appeals."*  Prudence  would  undoubtedly  suggest 
the  mild  and  respectful  tcHne  that  became  a  subject  and  a 
Inshop.  In  these  fiimiliar  conferences  with  the  sovereign  of 
the  West,  Athanasius  might  lament  the  error  of  Oonstantius, 
but  he  boldly  arraigned  the  guilt  ci  his  eunuchs  and  his  Arian 
prelates;  depWed  the  distress  and  danger  of  the  Catholic 
dburch ;  and  ezdted  Constans  to  emulate  the  zeal  and  gloiy 
of  his  father.  The  emperor  declared  his  resolution  of  em- 
ploying the  troops  and  treasures  of  Europe  in  the  orthodox 
cause ;  and  signified,  by  a  concise  and  peremptory  epistle  to 
his  brother  Constantius,  that  unless  he  consented  to  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  Athanasius,  he  himself  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  would  seat  the  archbishop  on  the  throne  of  Alexan- 
dria."' But  this  religious  war,  so  horrible  to  nature,  was 
prevented  by  the  timely  compliance  of  Constantius ;  and  the 
emperor  of  the  East  condescended  to  solicit  a  reconciliation 
with  a  subject  whom  he  had  injured.  Athanasius  waited  with 
decent  pride,  till  he  had  received  three  successive  epistles  full 
of  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  protection,  the  favor,  and 
ihe  esteem  of  his  sovereign ;  who  invited  him  to  resume  his 
ipiscopal  seat,  and  who  added  the  humiliating  precaution  of 
engaging  his  principal  ministers  to  attest  the  sincerity  of  his 
jQtentions.  They  were  manifested  in  a  still  more  public 
manner,  by  the  strict  orders  which  were  despatched  into 
Egypt  to  recall  the  adherents  of  Athanasius,  to  restore  their 

^^'  As  Athanaaiui  dispersed  secret  invectives  against  Ooiistantiafl^ 
{ lee  the  Ehpistle  to  the  MooIcb,)  at  the  same  time  that  he  asenired  him 
t  *  his  profound  respect,  we  might  distmst  the  professions  of  the  arch 
Ushop.    Tom.  i  p.  677. 

^^  Kotwithstanding  tiie  discreet  silence  of  Athanasius,  and  ihe  man- 
ifest forgery  of  a  letter  inserted  by  Socrates,  these  menaces  are  proved 
hr  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  evftt  oi 
Ckjostantius  himself.    See  Tillemont,  torn.  viii.  p.  69S. 
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privileges,  to  proclaim  tbdr  innocence,  and  to  erase  from  the 
public  registers  the  illegal  proceedings  which  had  been  ob 
tained  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Eusebian  faction.  A^r 
every  satisfaction  and  security  had  been  ^ven,  which  justice 
or  even  delicacy  could  require,  the  primate  proceeded,  by 
slow  journeys,  through  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and 
Syria;  and  hk  progress  was  marked  by  the  abject  homage 
of  the  Oriental  bi^opa,  who  excited  his  contempt  without 
deceiving  his  penetration."*  At  Antioch  he  saw  the  emperor 
Constantios;  sustained,  with  modest  firmness,  the  embraces 
and  protestations  of  his  master,  and  eluded  the  proposal  of 
allowing  the  Arians  a  single  church  at  Alexandria,  by  claim- 
ing, in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  a  similar  toleration  for 
his  own  party;  a  reply  which  might  have  appeared  just  and 
moderate  in  the  mouth  of  an  independent  prince.  The 
entrance  of  the  archbishop  into  his  capital  was  a  triumphal 
procession;  absence  and  persecution  had  endeared  him  to  the 
Alexandrians;  his  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  rigor, 
was  more  firmly  established ;  and  his  &me  was  diffused  from 
JSthiopia  to  Britain,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Christian 
world."* 

But  the  subject  who  has  reduced  his  prince  to  the  necessity 
of  dissembling,  can  never  expect  a  sincere  and  lasting  for- 
giveness; and  the  tragic  fate  of  Constans  soon  deprived 
Athanaaius  of  a  powerfm  and  generous  protector.  The  dvil 
war  between  the  assassin  and  the  only  surviving  brother  of 
Constans,  which  afflicted  the  empire  above  three  years,  secured 

"'  I  have  alw^B  entertamed  some  doubts  concermng  the  retraction 
^f  Ursadas  and  Valens,  (Athanas.  torn,  i  p.  '776.)  Their  epistles  to 
Jfslius,  IJshop  of  Borne,  and  to  Afhanasius  himself,  are  of  so  different 
a  cast  from  each  other,  that  they  cannot  hoth  be  genuine.  The  one 
fmeakfl  the  language  of  criminals  who  confess  their  guilt  and  infamy ; 
tne  other  of  enemies,  who  solicit  on  equal  terms  an  honorable  recon- 
ciliation.* 

"'  The  drcmnstances  of  his  second  return  may  be  collected  from 
Athanasius  himself  torn,  i  p.  769,  and  822,  843.  Socrates,  L  ii  a 
18.  Sozomo),  L  ill.  &  19.  Theodoret,  L  ii.  c  11,  12.  Fhilostorgius,  1. 
III.  c.  12. 

*  1  cannot  quite  oomprebccd  the  ground  of  Gibbon's  doubts.  Athanasias 
distinctly  asserts  the  fitet  Ok'  their  retractation.  (Athan.  Op.  i.  p.  124,  edit 
Benedict)  The  epistles  are  apparently  translations  from  the  Latm,  if,  in 
fiict  more  than  the  sabstanoo  ef  tbe  epd^tles.  That  to  Athanasius  is  brieC 
•faaMt  abrupt  Tbnr  retractatton  is  likowise  mentioned  in  the  address  of 
Ao  orthodox  fcsabops  ot  Bimini  tc  0;?QikBiL^Q.%  Athan.  do  Synodis,  Op,  t  i 
9  788.— IC. 
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an  mterval  of  repose  to  the  Catholic  church ;  and  the  two  con 
tending  parties  were  desirous  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  a 
bishop,  who,  by  the  weight  of  his  personal  authoritj,  might 
determine  the  fluctuating  resolutions  of  an  important  province. 
He  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  tyrant,  with  whom 
he  was  afterwards  accu^  of  holding  a  secret  correspond- 
ence ;  ^"^  and  the  emperor  Gonstantius  repeatedly  assured  his 
dearest  father,  tlie  most  reverend  Athanasius,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  malicious  rumors  which  were  drculated  by  their 
common  enemies,  he  had  inherited  the  sentiments,  as  well  as 
the  throne,  of  his  deceased  brother.'*'  Gratitude  and  humanity 
would  have  disposed  the  primate  of  £^pt  to  deplore  the  un- 
timely fate  of  Constans,  and  to  ahh(ff  the  guilt  of  Magnehtius ; 
but  as  he  clearly  understood  that  uie  apprehensions  of  Gon- 
stantius were  his  only  safeguard,  the  fervor  of  his  prayers  for 
the  success  of  the  righteous  cause  might  peihaps  be  somewhat 
abated.  The  ruin  of  Athanasius  was  no  longer  contrived  by 
the  obscure  malice  of  a  few  bigoted  or  angry  bishops,  who 
abused  the  authority  of  a  credulous  monarch.  The  monarch 
himself  avowed  the  resolution,  which  he  had  so  long  sup- 
pressed, of  avenging  his  private  injuries ;  '•*  and  the  first  win- 
ter after  his  victory,  which  he  passed  at  Aries,  was  employed 
against  an  enemy  more  odious  to  him  than  the  vanquished 
t^ant  of  Gaul. 

If  the  emperor  had  capriciously  decreed  the  death  of  the 
most  eminent  and  virtuous  citizen  of  the  republic,  the  cruel 
order  would  have  been  executed  without  hesitation,  by  the 
ministers  of  open  violence  or  of  specious  injustice.  The 
caution,  the  delay,  the  difficulty  with  which  he  proceeded  in 
the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  a  pc^ular  bishop,  dis- 
covered to  tlie  world  that  the  privileges  of  the  church  had 
already  revived  a  sense  of  order  and  §eedom  in  the  Roman 
government.  Tte  sentence  which  was  pronounced  in  the 
synod  of  Tyre,  and  subscribed  by  a  large .  majority  of  the 

''"  Athanasiiis  (torn.  I  p.  611,  61 B)  defends  his  innocenoe  hj 
pathetic  complaints,  solemn  assertions,  and  specious  argumenta  Bf« 
admits  that  letters  had  been  forged  in  his  name,  but  he  requests  that 
his  own  secretaries  and  those  of  the  tyrant  might  be  examined, 
whether  those  letters  had  been  written  by  the  former,  or  received  by 
the  latter. 

***  Athanas.  tom.  I  p.  826—844. 

*"  Athanas.  tom  i.  p.  861.  Theodoret,  1.  il  c  16.  The  emporor 
(iechffed  that  he  was  more  desirous  to  subdue  Athanasius,  than  he  had 
been  to  vanquish  Magnentius  or  Sylvanus. 
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Eastern  bishops,  had  never  been  expressly  I'epealed ;  and  aa 
Athanasius  had  been  ooee  degraded  from  his  episcopal  dig« 
nity  by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  every  subsequent  act 
might  be  considered  as  irregular,  and  even  criminal.  But  the 
memory  of  the  firm  and  effectual  support  which  the  primate  of 
E^pt  had  derived  from  the  attachment  of  the  Western  church, 
engaged  Constantius  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
till  he  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Latin  bishops. 
Two  years  were  consumed  in  ecclesiastical  negotiations ;  and 
the  important  cause  between  the  emperor  and  one  of  his  sub- 
jects was  solemnly  debated,  first  in  the  synod  of  Aries,  and 
afterwards  in  the  great  council  of  Milan,"'  which  consisted 
of  above  three  hundred  bishops.  Their  integrity  was  grad- 
ually undermined  by  the  arguments  of  the  Arians,  the  dex- 
terity of  the  eunudis,  and  the  pressing  solicitations  of  a 
prince  who  gratified  his  revenge  at  the  expense  of  his  dignity, 
and  exposed  his  own  passions,  whilst  he  influenced  those  of 
the  clergy.  Cporruption,  the  most  infallible  symptom  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  I  was  successfully  practised;  honors,  gifts, 
and  immunities  were  offered  and-  accepted  as  the  price  of  an 
episcopal  vote ;  "^  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Alexandrian 
primate  was  artfully  represented  as  the  only  measure  which 
could  restore  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  friends  of  Athanasius  were  not,  however,  wanting  to 
their  leader,  or  to  their  cause.  With  a  manly  spirit,  which 
the  sanctity  of  their  character  rendered  less  dangerous,  they 
maintained,  in  public  debate,  and  in  private  conference  with 
the  emperor,  the  eternal  obligation  of  religion  and  justice. 
They  declared,  that  neither  the  hope  of  his  &vor,  nor  the 
fear  of  his  displeasure,  should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the 
condemnation  of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable  broth- 
er."*   They  afiSrmed,  with  apparent  reason,  Uiat  the  illegal 

**■  The  affairs  of  the  council  of  Milan  are  so  imperfectly  and  erro- 
ncoosly  related  by  the  Greek  writers,  that  we  must  rejoice  in  the 
supply  of  some  letters  of  Eusebius,  extracted  by  Baronius  from  the 
archiyes  of  the  church  of  Vercellffi,  and  of  an  old  life  of  Dionysius  of 
Milan,  published  by  Bollandus.  See  Baronius,  A.  D.  855,  and  Tille- 
mont,  torn,  vii  p.  1415. 

^**  The  honors,  presents,  feasts,  which  seduced  so  many  bishops,  are 
mentioned  with  inaignation  by  those  who  were  too  pure  or  too  proud 
to  accept  them.  '*  We  combat  (says  Hilary  of  Poitiers)  against  Ck>Q- 
etimtius  the  Antichrist ;  who  strokes  the  belly  instead  of  scourging  the 
Dack ;"  qui  non  dorsa  credit ;  sed  yentrem  palpat.  Hilarius  contra  Con- 
•tuit  c.  6,  p.  1240. 

^**  8omethiu£r  of  this  opposition  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  (x* 
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and  obsolete  decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  long  sin«i 
been  tacitly  abolished  by  the  Imperial  edicts,  the  honorablo 
reestablishment  of  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
silence  or  recantation  of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries. 
They  aQeged,  that  his  innocence  had  been  attested  by  the 
unanimous  bishops  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  acknowledged  in 
the  councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica,"'  by  the  impartial  judgment 
)f  the  Latin  church.  They  deplored  the  hard  condition  of 
Athanasius,  who,  after  enjoying  so  many  years  his  seat,  his 
reputation,  and  the  seeming  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  was 
again  called  upon  to  confute  the  most  groundless  and  extrava- 
gant accusations.  Their  language  was  specious ;  their  conduct 
was  honorable :  but  in  this  long  and  obstinate  contest,  which 
fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  empire  on  a  single  bishop,  the 
ecclesiastical  Actions  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  truth  and  justice 
to  the  more  interesting  object  of  defending  or  removing  the 
intrepid  champion  of  the  Nicene  £uth.  The  Arians  still 
thought  it  prudent  to  disguise,  in  ambiguous  language,  their 
real  sentiments  and  designs ;  but  the  orthodox  bishops,  armed 
with  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  the  decree  of  a  general  coun- 
cil, insi9ted  on  every  occasion,  and  particularly  at  Milan,  that 
their  adversaries  should  purge  themselves  from  the  suspicion 
of  heresy,  before  they  presumed  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the 
great  Athanasius."^ 

But  the  voice  of  reason  (if  reason  was  indeed  on  the  side 
of  Athanasius)  was  silenced  by  the  clamors  of  a  factious  or 
venal  majority;  and  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were 
not  dissolved,  till  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been 
solemnly  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Western,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  The  bishops  who 
had  opposed,  were  required  to  subscribe,  the  sentence,  and  to 
unite  in  religious  communion  with  the  suspected,  leaders  of 

If)  who  had  a  very  dark  and  superficial  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
liistory.  liberius  . . .  perseveranter  renitebatur,  nee  visum  hominem, 
nee  auditum  damnare,  nefas  ultimum  saspe  ezdamans ;  aperte  scilicet 
recalcitrans  Imperat(»is  arbitrio.  Id  enim  ille  Athanaaio  semper 
infestus,  <&&. 

""  More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part  of  the  council  of  Sardica. 
If  the  bishops  of  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  division  would 
have  been  94  to  76.-  M.  de  Tillemont  (see  torn.  viii.  p.  1147 — 1168) 
is  justly  surprised  that  so  small  a  majority  should  have  proceeded  st 
vigorously  against  their  adversaries,  the  prmcipal  of  whom  they  izom^ 
diately  deposed. 

Sulp.  Severus  in  Hist.  Sacra,  Lip.  412. 
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tlie  adverse  party.  A  formulary  of  cou^rt  was  transmitted 
by  the  messengers  of  state  to  the  absent  bishops:  and  all 
those  who  refused  to  submit  their  private  opinion  to  the  public 
and  inspired  wisdom  of  the  oouncUs  of  Aries  Mui  Milan,  were 
immediately  banished  by  the  emperor,  who  afifected  to  execute 
the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  church.  Among  those  prelates 
who  led  the  hon(n*able  band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Liberiu9 
of  Home,  Osius  of  Cordova,  Paulinus  of  Treves,  Bionysdw 
of  Idilan,  Eusebius  of  Vercellse,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari^  mi^ 
nilary  of  Poitiers,  may  deserve  to  be  particularly  distin 
guished.  The  eminent  station  of  liberius,  who  goyemef 
die  capital  of  the  empire;  the  personal  merit  and  long  expe 
rience  of  the  venerable  Osius,  who  was  revered  as  the  &vor- 
ite  of  the  greai  Constantino,  and  the  &ther  of  the  Nicene 
&ith,  placed  those  prelates  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  diurch : 
and  their  example,  either,  of  submission  or  reastance,  would 
probable  be  iontated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  re 
peated  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the 
Ushops  of  Borne  and  Cordova,  were  for  some  time  ineffectual. 
The  Spaniard  declared  hims^.  ready  to  suffer  under  Con- 
stantius,  as  he  had  suffered  threescore  years  before  under  his 
grandfather  Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign,  leserted  the  innocence  of  Athana»us  and  his  own 
freedom.  When  he  was  banished  to  Bersea  in  Thrace,  he 
sent  back  a  Jarge  sum  which  had  been  c^red  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  journey ;  and  insulted  the  court  of  Milan  by 
the  haughty  remark,  that  ihe  emperor  and  his  eunuchs  might 
want  that  gold  to  pay  their  soldiers  and  their  bishops.^**  The 
resolution  of  Lib^us  and  Osius  was  at  length  subdued  by 
the  haidships  of  exile  and  oon&iement. .  The  Roman  pontiff 
purchased  his  return  by  some  criminal  compliances;  and 
afterwards  expiated  his  guilt  by  a  seasonable  repentance 
Persuasion  and  violence  were  employed  to  extort  the  reluctant 
i^atare  of  the  decrepit  bishc^  of  Cordova,  whose  str^gth 
was  broken,  and  whose  fiiculties  were  perhaps  impaired  by 
the  weight  of  a  hundred  years ;  and  the  insolent  triumph  of 
the  Arians  provoked  some  of  the  orthodox  party  to  treat  with 
inhuman  severity  the  character,  or  rather  the  memory,  of  an 


*"  The,  exile  of  libenus  is  mentioKied  by  Ammianus,  zv.  1. '  Sat 
TkmeAxet,  1  il  c  Ilk    Atbanas.  torn,  i  p.  884— 837.    Hi]«r.S>«^ 
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unfortunate  old  man,  to  whose  former  services  Christianity 
itself  was  so  deeply  indebted."' 

The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Osius  reflected  a  brighter  lustre 
on  the  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  still  adhered,  with  un- 
shaken fideUty,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius  and  religious  truth. 
The  ingenious  midice  of  their  enemies  had  deprived  them  of 
the  benefit  of  mutual  comfort  and  advice,  separated  those 
illustrious  exiles  into  distant  provinces,  and  oareftiUj  selected 
the  most  inhospitable  spots  of  a  great  em^are."*  Yet  they 
soon  experienced  that  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and  the  most 
barbarous  tracts  of  Oappadoda,  were  less  inhospitable  than 
the  residence  of  those  cities  in  which  an  Ariam  bishop  could 
satiate,  without  restraint,  the  exquisite  rano^  of  theological 
hatred."^  Their  consolation  was  derived  £pofia  the  €onsdous- 
ness  of  rectitude  and  independence,  from  the  applause,  the 
visits;  the  letters,  and  the  liberal  alms  of  their  adherents,^^ 
and  from  the  satis&ction  which  they  soon  etajoyed  of  observ- 
ing the  intestine  divisions  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Nicene 
fjAith.  Such  was  the  nice  and  capricious  taste  of  the  emperor 
Oonstantiud ;  and  so  easiljr  was  he  offended  by  the  slightest 
deviation  from  his  imaginary  standard  of  Christian  truth,  that 
he  persecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  those  who  defended  the  etmr 
iuhatantiaiitff,  those  who  asserted  the  9imiiar  mthsiance,  and 
those  who  denied  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  Crod.  Three 
iMshops,  degraded  and  banished  for  thode  adverse  opinH>iM, 
might  possibly  meet  in  the  same  place  of  exile  ^  and,  Moosdr 
ing  to  the  difference  of  their  temper,  n^ght  either  pity  or 

^^*  The  Ufe  of  Ositts  iaeoBeetedby  TiUeiiiont»  (torn.  viH  p.  604—591,) 
who  in  the  most  extraragaiit  terma  first  fMlnur«fl^  and  then  repiobates, 
"the  bishop  of  Cordova.  In  the  midst  .of  their  liupentations  on  his  fall, 
the  prudence  of  Athanasius  m^y  be  distinguished  ^om  the  blind  and 
intemperate  zeal  of  Hilary. 

^*^  The  coafessors  of  the  Wecrt  wet<e  ^eoesrively  bttniflhed  to  tfato 
deserti  of  Arabia  or  TheUda,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Tuuli^  ilia 
wildest  parts  of  Phiygia,  which  were  in  the  po^seSsioB  of  the  i^pioi^ 
Mcmtanists,  &o.  When  the  heretic  Miius  was  too  favorably  enter- 
tained at  Hopsuestia  in  Cilida,  tiie  place  of  his  esle  was  changed,  by 
the  advice  of  Acacius,  to  Amblada,  a  district  inhabited  by  isavagea, 
and  infested  by  war  and  pestilence.    Philoistorg.  1.  y.  c  2. 

"^  See  the  cruel  treatinent  and  atrange  obstinacy  of  Eusebius,  io 
hia  own  lettera,  published  by  Baroniua,  A.  D.  856,  No.  92 — 102. 

***  Oeternm  eztilea  satia  constat,  iotina  orbia  atudiis  oelebratoay 
peoimiaaque  eia  m  smnptum  affiktim  ooogestaa,  legationlbus  qno^de  eea 
pMia  Oatholic»  ez  omnibua  fere  provindia  frequentatoa.  Snip*  SsffWt 
Hist  Sacra,  p.  414.    Athana&  torn,  i  p.  886,  84a 
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insult  the  blind  enthusia&m  of  their  alttagonists,  whose  present 
sufferings  would  never  be  compensated  by  future  happiness. 

The  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  orthodox  bishops  of  the  West 
were  designed  as  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  the  ruin  of 
Athanasius  himself."'  Six-and-twenty  months  had  elapsed, 
during  which  the  Imperial  court  secretly  labored,  by  the  most 
msidious  arts,  to  remove  him  from  Alexandria,  and  to  withdraw 
the  allowance  which  suppHed  his  popular  liberality.  But  when 
the  primate  of  Egypt,  deserted  and  proscribed  by  the  Latin 
churoh,  was  lefi  destitute  of  any  foreign  support,  Constantius 
despatched  two  of  his  secretaries  with  a  verbal  commission  to 
announce  and  execute  the  order  of  his  banishment  As  the 
'usiice  of  the  sentence  was  publicly  avowed  by  the  whole  party, 
the  only  motive  which  could  restrain  Oonstantius  from  giving 
his  mesaengpers  the  sanction  of  a  written  mandate,  must  be  im- 
puted to  his  doubt  of  the  event ;  and  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  mSght  expose  the  second  city,  and  the  most  fertile 
province,  of  the  empire,  if  the  people  should  persist  in  the 
resolution  of  defending,  by  force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of 
their  spiritual  &ther.  Sudh  extreme  caution  afforded  Athana- 
sius a  specious  pretence  respectfully  to  dispute  the  truth  of  an 
order,  which  he  eould  not  reconcile,  either  with  the  equity,  or 
with  tl»e  jEbrmer  dieclarations,  of  his  gracious  master.  The 
eivil  powers  of  £^ypt  found  tJ^emselves  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  persuading,  or  compiling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his  epis- 
60{^  throne ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  popular  leaders  of  Alexandria,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  all  proceedings  and  all  hostilities  should  be  suspended  till 
the  emperor's  pleasure  had  been  more  distinctly  ascertained. 
By  this  seeming  moderation,  the  Catholics  were  deceived  into 
a  false  and  fatal  security;  while  the  legions  of  the  Upper 
Egypt,  and  of  Libya;  advanced,  by  secret  orders  and  hasty 
mwdies,  to  besiege,  or  rather  to  surprise,  a  capital  habituated 
to  sedition,  and  inflamed  by  rel^ious  zeal."^    The  position  of 

^^  Ample  materials  for  the  history  of  this  third  persecution  of 
Atbanasiofl  may  be  fomid  in  his  own  works.  See  particularly  his  ver^ 
Me  Apology  to  Goncitantius,  (torn.  L  p.  e^S,)  his  first  Apology  for  his 
fli|;ht  (p.  701,)  his  prolix  Epistle  to  the  Solitaries,  (p.  808,)  and  thA 
originkl  protest  of  die  people  of  Alexandria  against  ue  violences  com- 
mitted by  Syrijanus,  (p.  866.)  Soxomeu  (L  iv.  c.  9)  has  thrown  intotiie 
ibrratr78  two. or  three  luminous  and  important  circumstances^ 

.  ^**  Athanasms  had  lately  sent  for  Antony,  and  so^e  of  his  choMO 
monks.     They  descended  from  their  mountains,  announced  to  tlM 
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Alexandria,  between  the  sea  and  the  Lake  Mareotis,  &cilitat«d 
the  approach  and  landing  of  the  troops ;  who  were  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  before  any  effectual  measures  could 
be  taken  either  to  shut  the  gates  or  to  occupy  the  important 
posts  of  defence.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  twenty-three  days 
after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Syrianus,  duke  of  Egypt,  at 
tlio  head  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  armed  and  prepared  for  an 
assault,  unexpectedly  invested  the  church  of  St  Theonas, 
where  the  archbishop,  with  a  part  of  his  clergy  and  people, 
performed  their  nocturnal  devotions.  The  doora  of  the  sac^ 
edifice  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  which  was 
accompanied  with  every  horrid  circumstance  of  tumult  and 
bloodshed ;  but,  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  fragments 
of  military  weapons,  remained  the  next  day  an  unexceptiona- 
ble evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics,  the  enterprise 
of  Syrianus  may  be  considered  as  a  successful  irruption  rather 
than  as  an  absolute  conquest.  The  other  churches  of  the  dty 
were  profaned  by  similar  outrages ;  and,  during  at  least  four 
months,  Alexandria  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  licentious 
army,  stimulated  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  a  hostile  hction. 
Many  of  the  faithful  were  killed ;  who  may  deserve  the  name 
of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths  were  neither  provoked  nor  re- 
venged; bishops  and  presbjrters  were  treated  with  crue^ 
ignominy ;  consecrated  virgins  were  stripped  naked,  scourged 
and  violated ;  the  houses  of  wealthy  dtizens  were  plundered ; 
and,  under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal,  lust^  avarice,  and  private 
resentment  were  gratified  with  impunity,  and  even  with  ap- 
plause. The  Pagans  of  Alexandria,  who  still  formed  a  numer- 
ous and  discontented  party,  were  easily  persuaded  to  deseit  a 
bishop  whom  they  feared  and  esteemed.  The  hopes  of  some 
peculiar  fiivors,  and  the  apprehension  of  being  involved  in  the 
general  penalties  of  rebelnon,  engaged  them  to  pomise  their 
support  to  the  destined  successor  of  Athanasius,  the  &moas 
George  of  Gappadocia.  The  usurper,  after  receiving  the  con* 
secration  of  an  Arian  synod,  was  placed  on  the  episcopal 
throne  by  the  arms  of  Sebastian,  who  had  been  appointed 
Count  of  ISgy^t  for  the  execution  of  that  important  design. 
In  the  use,  as  well  as  in  the  acquisition,  of  power,  the  tyrant 


Alexandrians  the  eanctity  of  Athanasius,  and  were  honorably  eoi^« 
dneted  by  the  archbishop  as  fiir  as  the  gates  of  the  dty,  AUianaa 
torn.  y.  pi  491,  i0%  See  likewise  Rufimis,  in.  164,  in  Vit  FlKtr.  p 
Mi. 
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George  disregarded  the  laws  of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of 
humanity ;  and  the  same  scenes  of  violence  and  scandal  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital,  were  repeated  in  more  than 
ninetj  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt.  Encouraged  by  success, 
OonsUntius  ventured  to  approve  the  conduct  of  his  ministers. 
By  a  public  and  passionate  epistle,  the  emperor  congratulates 
the  deliverance  of  Alexandria  from  a  popular  tyrant,  who  de- 
luded his  blind  votaries  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence ;  expa- 
tiates on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  Qie  most  reverend  George, 
the  elected  bishop ;  and  aspires,  as  the  patron  and  bene&ctm 
of  the  city  to  surpass  the  £une  of  Alexander  himself  But 
he  solemnly  declares  his  unalterable  resolution  to  pursue  with 
fire  and  sword  the  seditious  adherents  of  the  wicked  Athan» 
sius,  who,  by  flying  firom  justice,  has  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  escaped  the  ignominious  death  which  he  had  so  often 
deserved."* 

Athanasius.had  indeed  escaped  from  the  most  imminent 
dangers ;  and  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary  man  deserve 
and  fix  our  attention.  On  the  memorable  night  when  the 
church  of  St  Theonas  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  Syrianus, 
the  archbishop,  seated  on  his  throne,  expected,  with  calm  and 
intrepid  dignity,  the  approach  of  death.  While  the  public  de- 
votion was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rage  and  cries  of  terror,  h« 
animated  his  trembling  congregation  to  express  their  religious 
confidence,  by  chanting  one  of  the  psalms  of  David  which 
celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  haughty 
and  impious  tyrant  of  Eg^pt.  The  doors  were  at  length  burst 
open :  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  discharged  among  the  people  * 
the  soldiers,  with  drawn  swords,  rushed  forwards  into  the  sano 
tuary ;  and  the  dreadful  gleam  of  their  arms  was  reflected  by 
the  holy  luminaries  which  burnt  round  the  altar."*  Athana> 
sius  still  rejected  the  pious  importunity  of  the  monks  and 
presbyters,  who  were  attached  to  his  person ;  and  nobly  refused 
to  desert  his  episcopal  station,  till  he  had  dismissed  in  safety 
the  last  of  the  congregation.  The  darkness  and  tumult  of  the 
night  &vored  the  retreat  of  the  archbishop ;  and  though  he 

^**  Athanafi.  torn,  i  p.  694.  The  emperor,  or  his  Arian  secretaries, 
while  they  express  their  resentment,  betray  their  fears  and  esteem  of 
Atfaanasius. 

>**  These  minute  drcnmstaoces  are  curious,  as  they  are  fiteraUy 
(raascribed  from  the  protest,  which  was  publicly  presented  three 
days  afterwards  by  the  Cath«Iics  of  Alexandria.    See  Athanas.  toia 
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was  oppieBBed  hy  Uie  waves  of  aa  agitated  multitadey  tho^i 
he  was  thrown  to  the  gronnd,  and  kfi  without  sense  or  motion^ 
he  still  leooveied  his  nndannted  ooorage,  and  eluded  the  eager 
search  of  the  soldieis,  who  were  instructed  by  their  Aran 
guides,  that  the  head  of  Athanasius  would  be  the  most  acoept* 
able  present  to  the  emperor.  From  that  moment  the  primate 
of  £^ypt  disappeaied  from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  re- 
aunned  above  six  yean  concealed  in  impenetrable  obscurity.^' 
The  despotic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy  filed  ths 
whole  extent  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the  exasperated  mon- 
ardi  had  endeavored,  by  a  very  pressing  epistle  to  the  Chiistian 
princes  of  Ethiopia,*  to  exclude  Athanasins  from  the  most 
remote  and  sequestered  regions  of  the  earth.  Counts,  pr»> 
fects,  tribunes,  whole  armies,  were  successively  employed  to 
pursue  a  bishop  and  a  fugitive ;  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  and 
military  powers  was  excited  by  the  Imperial  edicts;  Hberai 
rewards  were  promised  to  the  man  who  should  produce 
Athanasius,  either  alive  or  dead ;  and  the  most  severe  penal- 
ties were  denounced  against  those  who  should  dare  to  protect 
the  public  enemy."'    But  the  deserts  of  Thebais  were  now 
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The  Janseiustfl  have  often  compared  AthanasiuB  and  Aniaiild, 
and  have  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  the  merit 
and  exile,  of  those  celebrated  doctors.  This  concealed  parallel  is 
very  dexterously  managed  by  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Joyien, 
ttim.  ipi  18a 

'"  uino  jam  toto  orbe  profu^  Athanasius,  nee  ullus  ei  tutus  ad 
latendum  supererat  locus.  Tribum,  Prsfecti,  Comite&  exerdtus  <]^uoqne 
ad  pervestigandum  cum  moveniur  edictis  ^perialibus ;  prsmia  dela 
toriDus  proponuntur,  si  auis  enm  vivum,  si  id  minus,  caput  certe  Alha 
oasii  dotuMsset    Rnfia  L  i  c  16. 


*  These  princes  were  called  Aeizanas  sxid  Saiazanas.  Athanasids  calls 
them  the  lungs  of  Axnm,  {8i  h  Ai(«6/ic(  T^pawotj  In  the  snperacriptioa 
of  Ml  letter,  Cohstantias  gives  them  no  thle,  'SutiriK  Kovcrd^rtof  uiytrrf 
(r£0aoro(  ^At(avf  koI  £a^av^.  Mr^  Salt,  daring  his  first  joamey  in  Ethiopia,  (in 
1806,)  discovered,  in  lSbe  mins  of  Axam,  a  long  and  very  interesting  inscrip- 
tion relating  to  tbesef  princes.  It. was  erected  to  commemorate  th&  victocy 
of  Aeizanas  over  the  Boagaite,  (St  Martin  considers  them  the  Blemmyes, 
whose  tme  name  is  Bedjah  or  Bodjah.)  Aeizanas  is  styled  king  of  the 
Axmnites,  the  Homerites,  of  Baeidan,  of  the  Ethiopians,  of  the  9ah- 
aritei^  of  Bilea,  of  Tiamo,  of  the  Boagaites.  and  of  Kaei  It  appears  that  at 
this  time  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  mled  over  the  Homerites,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Yemen.  He  was  not  yet  a  Christian,  as  he  calls  himself  son  of  the 
invuicible  Mars,  vlds  6<»9  dvtKfirov  "Apetoi.  Another  brother  besides  Saiaza 
nas,  named  Adephas,  is  mentioned,  thoagb  Aeizanas  seems  to  have  beea 
sole  king.  Bee  St.  Martin,  note  on  Le  Bean,  ii.  151.  Salt's  Travels.  8iv. 
4e  Bacy»  note  in  Annales  des  Voyages,  xiL  p.  53.~M. 
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peopled  bj  a  race  of  \nld,  yet  submissive  &natics,  who  pie* 
tanaed  the  commands  of  their  abbot  to  the  laws  of  their  soy- 
ereign.  The  numerous  disciples  of  Antony  and  Pachonuus 
reoeived  the  fugitive  primate  as  their  &.ther,  admired  the 
patience  and  hnmiUty  with  which  he  conformed  to  their  strict- 
est  institutions,  collected  every  word  which  dropped  from  his 
lips  as  the  genuine  effusions  of  inspired  wisdom ;  and  persuaded 
themselves  that  their  prayers,  their  ^ts,  and  their  vigils,  were 
less  meritorious  than  the  zeal  which  they  expressed,  and  the 
dangers  wkidi  they  braved,  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  inno- 
cence."* The  monasteries  of  £^pt  were  seated  in  lonely 
and.  desolate  places,  on  the  summit  of  mountains,  or  in  the 
islands  of  the  Nik ;  and  the  sacred  horn  or  trumpet  of  Tabenne 
was  the  well-known  signal  which  assembled  several  thousand 
robust  and  determined  monks,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had 
been  the  peasants  of  the  iadjacent  country*  When  their  dark 
retreats  wei^e  invaded  by  a  military  force,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  resist,  th^  silently  stretched  out  their  necks  to  the 
executioner;  and  supported  their  national  character,  that 
tortures  could  never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian. the  confession 
of  a  secret  which-  he  was  resolved  not  to  disdose.^^  The 
archbishop  of  Alexandria,  for  whose  safety  they  eagerly  de- 
voted their  Isvies,  was  lost  among  a  uniform  and  well-disciplined 
multitude;  and  on  the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  he  was 
swifUy  removed,  by  their  ofBdous  hands,  Gram  one  place  of 
concealment  to  another,  till  he  reached  the  formidable  deserts, 
which  the  gloomy  and  credulous  temper  of  superstition  had 
peopled  with  dsBmons  and  savage  monsters.  The  retirement  of 
A^aniaBiuB,  which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  Constantius,  was 
•pent,  fi9r  the  most  part,  in  the  society  of  the  monks,  who  £aith* 
fully  served  him  as  guards,  as  secretaries^  and  as  messengers ; 
but  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  Catholic  party  tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence 
of  the  pursuit  was  abated,  to  emerge  ^m  the  desert,  to  intro- 
duce himself  into  Alexandria,  and  to  trust  his  person  to  the 
discretion  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  His  various  adventures 
might  have  furnished  the  subject  of  a  very  entertaining  ro* 

^  Gregor.  NaziaDzeiL  torn.  I  Orat  zzl  p.  884,  886.  See  Tillemon^ 
Mem.  Eocles.  torn.  viL  p.  176 — ilO,  820 — 880. 

>«•  £t  nuUa  tormedtorum  vis  inveneri  adhnc  poiuit,  que  ofadurato 
flUus  traotilfl  Jatjroiu  invito  elicere  potoit^  ut  nomen  proprimn  <ficai 
Ammian.  zziL  16,  and  Yalesius  ad  locum. 
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maDoe.  He  was  onoe  secreted  in  a  diy  dstern,  wliich  be  had 
searoely  left  before  he  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  fe- 
male slave  ;^*^  and  he  was  onoe  oonoealed  in  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary asyiom,  the  house  of  a  virgin,  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  celebrated  in  the  whole  city  for  h^  exquisite 
beauty.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  as  she  rdated  the  stoiy 
many  years  afterwards,  she  was  surprised  by  the  i^ipearance 
>f  the  archbishop  in  a  loose  undress,  who,  advancing  with  hastjr 
steps,  conjured  her  to  afford  him  the  protectioQ  whidi  he  had 
been  directed  by  a  cekstiai  viraon  to  seek  under  hat  hospitaUe 
roo£  The  pious  maid  accepted  and  preserved  the  sacred 
pledge  whidi  was  intrusted  to  her  pnidenoe  and  oouiage. 
Without  imparting  the  secret  to  any  one,  she  instantly  con- 
ducted Athanasius  into  her  most  secret  chamber,  and  watched 
over  his  safety  with  the  tenderness  of  a  fiiend  aad  the  aBBodn- 
ity  of  a  servant  As  long  as  the  danger  continued,  she  legn- 
litfly  supplied  him  with  books  and  provinons,  washed  his  feist, 
managed  his  correspondence,  and  dexterously  concealed  from 
the  eye  of  suspicion  this  femiliar  and  sc^itary  intercourse  be- 
tween a  saint  whose  character  required  the  most  unUemished 
chastity,  and  a  female  whose  charms  might  excite  the  most 
dangerous  emotions.^^  During  the  six  years  of  p^fsecution 
and  exile,  Athanasius  repeated  his  visits  to  his  feir  and  feithlnl 
companion;  and  the  formal  declarati<m,  that  he  saw  the 
councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleueia,^^*  forces  us  to  beheye  that  he 
was  secretly  present  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  cmvocar 
tion.  The.  advantage  of  penonally  n^otiating  withlm 
friends,  and  of  observing  and  improving  the  divisions  of  his 
enemies,  might  justify,  in  a  prudent  statesman,  so  bold  and 
dangerous  an  enterprise:  and  Alexandria  was  connected  by 
trade  and  navigation  with  every  seaport  of  the  Mediterranean. 

'^^  Rtifin.  LL  c.  1&  SozosftOD,  L  iv.  &  10.  Tkia  and  tli«  feOowii^ 
story  will  be  rendered  impossible,  if  we  suppose  that  Athaminiif 
always  inhabited  the  asylum  which  he  accidentally  or  occaaionaUy 
had  used 

>*»  Paladins,  (ffist  lAUsiac  c.  186,  in  Vit  Ptttrmn,  p  TYS,)  the  origi- 
nal author  of  this  anecdote,  had  conversed  with  the  damsel,  who  in  her 
old  age  still  remembered  with  pleasure  so  pious  and  honorable  a  con 
cection.  I  cannot  indulge  the  delicacy  of  Baronius,  Yaleeius,  Tille- 
Dont)  Ae^  who  almost  reject  a  story  so  unworthy,  as  they  deem  ft,  of 
the  gravity  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

i«*  Athanas.  tom.  I  p.  869.  I  agree  with  Tillemost,  (torn.  -viO.  p 
1197,)  that  his  expressions  ixt  ply  a  personal,  though  perhi^  saerel 
vifiH  to'the  svnods. 
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From  ihe  depth  of  his  inaccessible  retreat  the  intrepid  primate 
waged  an  incessant  and  offensive  war  against  the  protector  <A 
the  Arians;  and  his  seasonable  writings,  which  were  dili- 
gently circulated  and  eagerlj  perused,  contributed  to  unite 
and  animate  the  orthodox  party.  In  his  public  apologies, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor  himself,  he  sometimes  affect- 
ed thd  praise  of  moderation  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in  secret 
ind  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed  Constantius  as  a  weak  and 
wicked  prince,  the  executioner  of  his  family,  the  tyrant  of  the 
republic,  and  the  Antichrist  of  the  church.  In  the  height  of 
his  prosperity,  the  victorious  monarch,  who  had  chastised  the 
rashness  of  Gallus,  and  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Sylvanus,  who 
had  taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of  Vetranio,  and  van- 
quished in  the  field  the  lemons  of  Magnentius,  received  from 
an  invisible  hand  a  wound,  which  he  could  neither  heal  nor  re- 
venge ;  and  the  son  of  Constantino  was  the  first  of  the  Christian 
princes  who  experienced  the  strength  of  those  principles,  which, 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  could  resist  the  most  violent  exertions^^ 
of  the  civil  power. 

The  persecution  of  Athanasius,  and  of  so  many  respectable 
bishops,  who  suffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  least 
for  the  integrity  of  their  conscience,  was  a  just  subject  of 
indignation  and  discontent  to  all  Christians,  except  those  who 
were  blindly  devoted  to  the  Arian  faction.  The  people 
regretted  the  loss  of  their  faithful  pastors,  whose  banishment 
was  usually  followed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger"*  into  the 
episcopal  chair ;  and  loudly  complained,  that  the  right  of  elec- 
tion was  violated,  and  that  they  were  condemned  to  obey  a 
mercenary  usurper,  whose  person  was  unknown,  and  whose 
principles  were  suspected.  The  Catholics  might  prove  to  the 
world,  that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  heresy  of 

^**  The  epistle  of  Athanasius  to  the  monks  is  filled  with  reproaches, 
which  the  public  must  feel  to  be  true,  (voL  i.  p.  834,  856 ;)  and,  in 
compliment  to  his  readers,  he  has  introduced  the  comparisons  oi 
Pharaoh,  Ahab,  Belshazzar,  Ac  The  boldness  of  Hilary-  was  attend- 
ed wi^h  less  danger,  if  he  published  his  invective  in  Gaul  after  the 
revolt  of  Julian;  but  Lucifer  sent  his  libels  to  Constantius,  and 
almost  challenged  the  reward  of  martyrdom.  See  Tillemont,  tom. 
vii  p.  ^05. 

^*s  Athanasius  (tom.  i.  p.  811)  complains  in  general  of  this  practice. 
which  he  afterwards  exemplifies  (p.  861)  in  the  pretended  election  of 
FaUiz.  Three  eunuchs  represented  the  Roman  people,  and  three  \  re- 
lates, who  followed  the  courts  assumed  the  functions  of  the  bishops  al 
Ae  Suburbicarian  provinces. 
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their  eodesiastical  goremor,  by  publicly  testifying  their  dis- 
MDt,  or  by  totally  separating  themselves  from  his  communioii. 
The  first  of  these  methods  was  invented  at  Antioch,  and  prao- 
tised  with  such  success,  that  it  was  soon  diffused  over  the 
Christian  world.  The  dozolc^,  or  sacred  hymn,  which  cele- 
brates the  glo^  of  the  Trinity,  is  susceptible  of  very  nice,  but 
material,  ii^ections ;  and  the  substance  of  an  orthodox,  or  an 
heretical,  creed,  may  be  expressed  by  the  difference  of  a  dia- 
|unctive,  or  a  copulative,  partade.  Alternate  responses,  and  a 
more  regular  psalmody,'^*  were  introdnoed  into  the  public 
service  by  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  two  devout  and  active  lay> 
men,  who  were  attached  to  the  Nicene  faiUi.  Under  theii 
conduct  a  swarm  of  monks  issiRd  from  the  adjacent  desert, 
bands  of  well-disciplined  singers  were  stationed  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Antioch,  Uie  Glory  to  the  Father,  ahb  the  Son,  ahd 
the  Holy  Ghost,'^*  was  triumphantly  chanted  by  a  frill  tdiiorus 
of  voices ;  and  the  Catholics  insulted,  by  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine,  the  Arian  prelate,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the 
venerable  Eustathius.  The  same  zeal  which  inspired  their 
songs  prompted  the  more  sorupulous  ^embers  of  the  orthodox 
party  to  form  separate  assemblies,  which  were  governed  by 
the  presbyters,  till  the  death  of  their  exiled  bishop  allowed  the 
election  and  consecration  of  a  new  episcopal  pastor.^^'    The 

^**  Thomassia  (Dtseiplme  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  L  L  iL  c.  72,  '73,  p.  966— 
984)  has  collected  maoy  curious  (acts  concemiiig  the  ongin  and 
progress  of  church  sioja^ing,  both  in  the  East  and  West* 

*^^  Philostorgius,  L  iii.  c.  13.  Godefroy  has  examined  this  subject 
witJi  singular  accuracy,  (p.  147,  Ac.)  There  were  three  heterodox 
forms:  "To  the  Father  hy  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost.**  "To 
tfie  Father,  oind  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  *"  To  the  Father  m 
^e  Son  coid  the  Holy  Ghost" 

^^*  After  the  exile  of  Eustathius,  under  the  reign  of  Consiantine, 
the  rigid  party  of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation  which  afterwards 
degenerated  mto  a  schism,  and  lasted  about  fourscore  years.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecdes.  tom.  vii  p.  36 — 54,  1137 — 1168,  torn.  viii. 
p.  637 — 632,  1314 — 1332.  In  many  churches,  the  Arians  and 
Homoousians,  who  had  renounced  each  other*8  cmrvmunicny  continued 
for  some  time  to  join  in  prayer.    Philostorgius,  L  iil  c.  14. 


*  Arias  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  availed  himself  of  this  means 
of  impre»sinj^  his  doctrines  on  the  popular  ear :  he  composed  songs  finr 
gailors,  millers,  and  travellers,  and  set  them  to  common  airs ;  "  be^ilra|f 
the  ignorant,  by  the  sweetness  of  his  music,  into  the  impiety  of  his  doo* 

toiiies."    Phiiostor^as,  ii.  2.    Arian  singers  used  to  parade  the  sf ^ 

tf  Ck>nstantinople  by  night,  till  Chrysostom  arrayed  against  them  a 
fi  orthodox  dboristers.    Sozomen,  viii.  8. — ^M. 
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revolutions  of  the  court  muitiplied  the  number  of  pretenders ; 
and  the  same  city  vfBa  often  disputed^  under  the  reign  of  Con* 
Btantius,  by  two,  or  three,  or  even  four,  bishops,  who  exercised 
their  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  th^r  respective  followers,  and 
alternately  lost  and  regained  the  tempond  possessbns  of  the 
church.  The  abuse  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Roman 
government  new  causes  of  tyranny  and  sedition ;  the  bands  of 
civil  society  were  torn  asunder  by  the  fury  of  rdigious  fao* 
tions ;  and  ike  obscure  citizen,  who  might  calmly  have  sur- 
veyed the  devation  and  &11  of  successive  emperors^  imagined 
and  experienced,  that  his  own  life  and  £>rtui]^  were  connected 
with  the  interests  of  a  popular  ecclesiastic  The  example  of 
the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Constantinople,  may  serve  to  rep- 
resent the  state  of  the  empire,  and  the  tempei*  oi  mankind^ 
under  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 

I.  The  Roman  pontifi^  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  station 
and  his  principles,  was  guarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of 
a  great  people ;  and  could  reject  with  scorn  the  prayers,  tl  e 
menaces,  and  the  oblations  of  an  heretical  prince.  When  the 
eunuchs  had  secretly  pronounced  the  exile  of  liberius,  the 
well-grounded  apprehendon  of  a  tumult  engaged  them  to  use 
the  utmost  precautions  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The 
capital  was  invested  on  every  side,  and  the  prsefect  was  com- 
manded to  seize  the  person  of  the  bishop,  either  by  stratagem 
Mr  by  open  force.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  Liberius,  with 
Uie  greatest  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was  swiftJy 
conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  people,  b^ore  their 
consternation  was  turned  into  rage.  As  soon  as  they  were 
informed  of  his  banishment  into.  Thrace,  a  general  assembly 
was  convened,  and  the  clei^  of  Rome  bound  themselves,  by 
a  public  and  solemn  oath,  never  to  desert  their  bishop,  never 
to  acknowledge  the  usurper  Fselix ;  who,  by  the  influence  of 
the  eunuchs,  had  been  irregularly  chosen  and  consecrated 
within  the  walls  of  a  profane  pakoe.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  their  pious  obstinacy  subsisted  entire  and  unshaken; 
and  when  Constantius  visited  Rome,  he  was  assailed  by  the 
importunate  solicitations  of  a  people,  who  had  preserved,  as 
the  last  remnant  of  their  ancient  freedom,  the  right  of  treating 
their  sovereign  with  familiar  insolence.  The  wives  of  many 
of  the  senators  and  most  honorable  citizens,  after  pressing 
their  husbands  to  intercede  in  favor  of  Liberius,  were  advisea 
to  undertake  a  commission,  which  in  their  hands  would  be 
less  dangerous,  and  might  prove  more  successful.    The  em* 
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peror  received  with  politeness  these  female  deputies,  whose 
wealth  and  dignity  were  displayed  in  the  magnifio^oe  of  their 
dress  and  ornaments :  he  admired  their  inflexible  reac^ntion 
of  following  their  beloved  pastor  to  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  earth ;  and  consented  that  the  two  bishops,  Libeiins  and 
Fselix,  should  govern  in  peace  their  respective  c<»gregation8b 
But  the  ideas  of  toleration  were  so  repugnant  to  the  practioe, 
and  even  to  the  sentiments,  of  those  times,  that  when  th^ 
answer  of  Gonstantius  was  publicly  read  in  the  Circus  of 
Rome,  so  reasonable  a  project  of  accommodation  was  rejected 
with  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  eager  vehemence  which 
animated  the  spectators  in  the  decisive  moment  of  a  horse- 
race, was  now  directed  towards  a  different  object;  and  the 
Circus  resounded  with  the  shout  of  thousands,  who  repeatedly 
exclaimed, "  One  God,  One  Christ,  One  Bishop  I"  The  zeal 
of  the  Roman  people  in  the  cause  of  Libeiius  was  not  con- 
fined to  words  alone ;  and  the  dangerous  and  bloody  sedition 
which  they  excited  soon  ajfter  the  departure  of  Constantius 
determined  that  prince  to  accept  the  submission  of  the  exiled 
prelate,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  undivided  dominion  of  the 
capital.  After  some  ineffectual  resistance,  his  rival  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  by  the  permission  of  the  emperor  and  the 
power  of  the  opposite  faction;  the  adherents  of  Fselix  were 
inhumanly  murdered  in  the  streets,  in  the  public  places,  in  the 
baths,  and  even  in  the  churches ;  and  the  fisice  of  Rome,  upon 
the  return  of  a  Christian  bishop,  renewed  the  horrid  image  of 
the  massacres  of  Marius,  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla.'^* 

11.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  Christians  under 
the  reign  of  the.  Flavian  family,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the 
other  great  dties  of  the  empire,  still  contained  a  strong  and 
powerful  faction  of  Infidels,  who  envied  the  prosperity,  and 
who  ridiculed,  even  in  their  theatres,  the  theological  disputes 
of  the  church.  Constantinople  alone  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  being  born  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  faith.  The 
capital  of  the  East  had  never  been  polluted  by  the  worship  of 
idols ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  deeply  imbibed 
the  opinions,  the  virtues,  and  the  passions,  which  distinguished 


^**  See,  on  tlus  ecclesiastical  revolation  of  Home,  Ammianus,  xv.  ^. 
Athanas.  torn,  i  p.  834,  861.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c  16.  Theodoret^  L  il 
c  17.  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist  Sacra,  L  ii.  p.  418.  Hieronym.  Ohron.  Mar 
celluL  et  Fanstin.  LibelL  p.  S,  4.    TUlemont,  Mdm.  Ecdes.  torn,  vi  p 
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the  Christians  of  that  age  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  episcopal  throne  was  disputed  bj 
Paul  and  Macedonius.  By  their  zeal  and  abilities  they  both 
deserved  the  eminent  station  to  which  they  aspired ;  and  if  the 
moral  character  of  Macedonius  was  less  exceptionable,  his 
competitor  had  the  advantage  of  a  prior  election  and  a  more 
orthodox  doctrine.  His  firm  attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed, 
which  has  given  Paul  a  place  in  the  calendar  among  saints 
and  martyrs,  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the  Arians.  In 
the  space  of  fourteen  years  he  was  ^vq  times  driven  from  his 
throne ;  to  which  he  was  more  frequently  restored  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  people,  than  by  the  permission  of  the  prince ; 
and  the  power  of  Macedonius  could  be  secured  only  by  the 
death  of  his  rival.  The  unfortunate  Paul  was  dragged  in 
chains  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  most 
desolate  places  of  Mount  Taurus,^^  confined  in  a  dark  and 
narrow  dungeon,  left  six  days  without  food,  and  at  length 
strangled,  by  the  order  of  Philip,  one  of  the  principal  ministers 
of  the  emperor  Constantius."^  The  first  blood  which  stained 
the  new  capital  was  spilt  in  this  ecclesiastical  contest;  and 
many  persons  were  sl^n  on  both  sides,  in  the  furious  and 
obstinate  seditions  of  the  people.  The  commission  of  enforcing 
a  sentence  <^  banishment  a^inst  Paul  had  been  intrusted  to 
Hermogenea,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  but  the  exe- 
cution of  it  was  fatal  to  himself.  The  Catholics  rose  in  the 
d^ence  of  their  bishq> ;  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was  con- 
sumed ;  the  first  military  officer  ci  the  empire  was  dragged 
by  the  heels  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and,  after 
he  expired,  his  lifeless  corpse  was  exposed   to  their  wanton 


^*"  Cucusus  was  the  last  stage  of  his  life  and  sufferiDgs.  The  situa* 
tioii  of  that  lonelj  town,  on  the  confines  of  Oappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  has  occasioned  some  geographical  perplexity;  but  we 
rare  directed  to  the  trae  spot  by  the  coinrse  of  the  Roman  road  from 
OflBsarea  to  AnaKarboa.  See  Oellarii  Geograph.tom.  ii.  p.  218.  Wes- 
seUng  ad  Itinerar.  p.  lYQ,  703. 

'*^  Athanasius  (tom.  L  p.  '703,  818,  814)  affirms,  in  the  most  posi* 
tire  terms,  that  Paul  was  murdered ;  and  appeals,  not  only  to  common 
fame,  but  even  to  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  PhUagrius,  one  of 
the  Arian  persecutors.  Yet  he  acknowledges  that  the  heretics  attrib- 
uted to  disease  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Athana- 
sius is  servilely  copied  by  Socrates,  (L  ii  a  26 ;)  but  Sozomen,  who 
diacovers  a  more  hberal  temper,  presumes  (I  iy.  c»  2)  to  inainttate  a 
Kudeitt  doubt 
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insnifs.*^  The  fiite  of  Hermogenes  instracted  PhiBp,  th« 
Prsetomn  pnefect,  to  act  with  more  precaution  on  a'  similar 
occasion.  In  the  most  gentle  and  honorable  terms,  he  required 
the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the  baths  of  Xeuxippus,  wMch  had 
a  priyate  communication  with  the  palace  and  the  sea.  A 
vessel,  which  lay  ready  at  the  garden  sturs,  immediately 
hoisted  sail ;  and,  while  the  people  were  stiU  ignorant  of  the 
meditated  sacril^e,  their  bishop  was  already  embarked  on 
his  voyage  to  Thessalonica.  They  soon  beheld,  with  surprise 
and  indignation,  the  gates  of  the  palace  thrown  open,  and  die 
usurper  Macedonius  seated  by  the  side  of  the  praefect  on  a 
lofty  chariot,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops  of  guards  with 
drawn  swords.  The  military  procession  advanoi^  towards 
the  cathedral ;  the  Anans  and  the  Catholics  es^erly  rushed  to 
occupy  that  important  post ;  and  three  thousand  <me  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion  of  the  tumult 
Macedonius,  who  was  supported  by  a  r^ular  force,  obtained 
a  decisive  victory;  but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  clamor 
and  sedition ;  and  the  causes  which  appeared  the  least  con- 
nected with  the  sulject  of  dispute,  ware  suffident  to  nourish 
and  to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  discord.  As  the  chapel  in 
which  the  body  of  the  great  Gonstantine  had  been  deposited 
was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  bishop  transp(M>ted  those  ven- 
erable remains  into  the  church  of  St  Acacius.  *  This  prudent 
and  even  pious  measure  was  represented  as  a  wicked  pro&na- 
lion  l^  the  wh<^e  party  which  adhei^  to  the  Homoousian 
doctrine.  Hie  Actions  immediately  flew  to  arms,  the  -conse- 
crated ground  was  used  as  their  field  of  battJe ;  and  one  of  the 
ecclesiastic^  historians  has  observed,  as  a  real  &ct,  not  as  a 
figure  of  rhetoric,  that  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed 
with  a  stream  of  blood,  which  filled  the  porticos  and  the  adja- 
cent courts.  The  writer  who  should  impute  these  tumult? 
solely  to  a  religious  principle,  would  betray  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
the  motive  which  misled  the  sincerity  of  zeal,  and  the  pretence 
which  disguised  the  licentiousness  of  passion,  suppressed  the 

'  '  I      ■  ■  I  ■      ■  III  .     ■  I  ■         ■  ■ .  Tim,  I 

"'  Ammiairas  (xiv.  10)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  this  tragic  event 
But  we  no  longer  possess  that  part  of  his  history* 


*  The  mvrder  of  Hennogenes  took  place  at  the  first  expnlsiim  of  Pta^ 
taa  the  ne  of  Constantinople.— M. 
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pemoree  which,  in  anotiier  cause,  would  have  succeeded  to  th« 
rage  of  the  Christians  at  Constantinople."' 

The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition  of  Constantius,  which 
did  not  always  require  the  provocations  of  guilt  and  resistance, 
was  justly  exasperated  by  the  tumults  of  his  capital,  and  the 
criminal  behavior  of  a  Action,  which  opposed  the  authority 
and  religion  of  their  sovereign.  The  ordinary  punishments 
of  death,  e^cile,  and  confiscation,  were  inflicted  with  partial 
rigor ;  and  the  Greeks  still  revere  the  holy  memory  of  two 
clerks,  a  reader,  and  a  sub-deacon,  who  were  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Hermogenes,  and  beheaded  at  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  an  edict  of  Constantius  against  the  Catholics 
which  has  not  been  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Theodosian 
code,  those  who  refused  to  communicate  with  the  Arian  bish- 
ops, and  particularly  with  Macedonius,  were  deprived  of  the 
immunities  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  the  rights  of  Christians ;  they 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  the  churches ; 
and  were  strictly  prohibited  from  holding  their  assembliet 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  execution  of  this  unjust 
law,  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  zeal  of  Macedonius ;  the  dvil  and  military  powers 
were  directed  to  obey  his  commands ;  and  the  cruelties  exer- 
dsed  bv  this  Semi-Arian  tyrant  in  the  support  of  the  HO' 
mahusum^  exceeded  the  commission,  and  disgraced  the  reign, 
of  Constantius.  The  sacraments  of  the  church  were  admin- 
btered  to  the  reluctant  victims,  who  denied  the  vocation,  and 
abhorred  the  prindples,  of  Macedonius.  The  rites  of  baptism 
were  conferred  on  women  and  children,  who,  for  that  purpose, 
had  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends  and  parents ;  the 
mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open  by  a  wooden 
engine,  while  the  consecrated  bread  was  forced  down  their 
throat ;  the  breasts  of  tender  virgins  were  either  burnt  with 
led-'hot  egg-shells,  or  inhumanly  compressed  betweens  harp 
and  heavy  boards.^**    The  Novatians  of  Constantinople  and 

*••  See  Socrates,  L  ii.  c.  6,  7,  12,  18, 16, 16, 26,  27, 88,  and  Sozomen, 
L  liL  8,  4,  7,  9,  L  ir.  a  il  21.  The  acts  of  St  Paul  of  Constantinople, 
of  which  Photius  has  made  an  abstract,  (Phot  Bibliot  p.  1419 — 1480,) 
are  an  indifferent  copy  of  these  historians;  but  a  modem  Greek,  who 
conld  write  the  life  or  a  saint  withoul  adding  fables  and  miracles,  ia 
entitled  to  some  commendation. 

*•*  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  27,  88.  Soaomen,  L  iv.  c.  21.  The  principal 
aflsistants  of  Macedonius,  in  the  work  of  persecution,  were  the  two 
bishops  of  Nicomedia  and  Cjzicus,  who  were  esteemed  for  their  vir- 
luM,  and  especially  for  their  charity.    I  cannot  forbear  reminding  the 
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the  adjacent  oountiy,  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the  Ho- 
mooosian  standard,  deserved  to  be  confounded  with  the  Catho* 
lies  themselves.  Macedonios  was  informed,  that  a  large 
district  of  Paphlagonia  "*  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by 
those  sectaries.  He  resolved  either  to  convert  or  to  extirpate 
them ;  and  as  he  distrusted,  on  this  occasion,  the  efficacy  of 
an  ecclesiastical  mission,  he  commanded  a  body  of  four  thou- 
sand legionaries  to  march  ag^nst  the  rebels,  and  to  reduce  the 
territory  of  Mantinium  under  his  spiritual  dominion.  The 
Novadan  peasants,  animated  by  despair  and  religious  fuiy, 
boldly  encountered  the  invaders  of  their  country ;  and  though 
many  of  the  Paphlagonians  were  slain,  the  Roman  legions 
were  vanquished  by  an  irregular  multitude,  armed  only  with 
si^thes  and  axes;  and,  except  a  few  who  escaped  by  an 
ignominious  flight,  four  thousand  soldiers  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  successor  of  Oonstantius  has  expressed, 
in  a  concise  but  lively  manner,  some  of  the  thebk^cal  calami- 
ties which  afflicted  the  empire,  and  more  espedalty  the  East, 
in  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  was  the  slave  of  his  own  passions^ 
and  of  tiiose  of  his  eunuchs :  ^'  Many  were  imprisoned,  and  per- 
secuted, and  driven  into  exile.  Whole  troops  of  those  who  are 
styled  heretics,  were  massacred,  particularly  at  Oyzicus,  and 
at  Samosata.  In  Faphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  in  many 
other  provinces,  towns  and  villages  were  laid  waste,  and  utterly 
destroyed."" 

While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  controversy  consumed  the 
vitals  of  the  empire,  the  African  provinces  were  infested  by 
their  peculiar  enemies,  the  savage  fanatics,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Circumcellums,  formed  the  strength  and  scandal  of 
the  Donatist  party."'     The  severe  execution  of  the  laws  of 

reader,  that  the  difference  between  the  ffomoounon  and  H6moiouH<m, 
is  almost  invisible  to  the  nicest  theological  eye. 

"*  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  situation  of  Mantinitim.  Li 
spealdng  of  these  four  bands  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sozomoi,  iuid 
the  author  of  the  acts  of  St  Paul,  use  the  indefinite  terms  of  iptSfioty 
^okaYY^s*  raYftaray  which  Kioephorus  very  properly  translates  ihou- 
tanda.    Vales,  ad  Socrai  1.  il  c.  38. 

*^'  Julian.  Epist  liL  p.  486,  edit  Spanheim. 

^"  See  Optatus  Mile vitanus,  (particularly  iiL  4,)  with  the  Donatist 
history,  by  m.  Dupin,  and  the  original  pieces  at  the  end  of  his  edition. 
The  numerous  circumstances  wUch  Augustin  has  mentioned,  of  tlM 
fury  of  the  Oircumcellions  against  others,  and  against  themselves,  haw 
been  laboriously  collected  by  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  vi  p 
147 — 165;  and  he  has  often,  though  without  design,  ezpnaad  W 
hijaries  which  had  provoked  those  fanatics. 
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CoDstantiBe  had  excited  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  resistance , 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  his  son  Constans,  to  restore  the  unity  of 
the  church,  exasperated  the  sentiments  of  mutual  hatred,  which 
had  first  occasioned  the  separation ;  and  the  methods  of  force 
and  corruption  employed  by  the  two  Imperial  commissioners, 
Paul  and  Macarius,  furnished  the  schismatics  with  a  specious 
contrast  Ijetween  the  maxims  of  the  apostles  and  the  conduct 
of  their  pretended  successors."*  The  peasants  who  inhabited 
the  villages  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  were  a  ferocious  race, 
who  had  been  imperfectly  reduced  under  the  authority  of  the 
Ronian  laws ;  who  were  imperfectly  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  but  who  were  actuated  by  a  blind  and  furious  enthusi- 
asm in  the  cause  of  their  Donatist  teachers.  They  indignantly 
supported  the  exile  of  their  bishops,  the  demolition  of  their 
churches,  and  the  interruption  of  their  secret  assemblies.  The 
violence  of  the  officers  of  justice,  who  were  usually  sustained 
by  a  militar|r' guard,  was  sometimes  repelled  with  equal  vio- 
lence ;  and  tiie  blood  of  some  popular  ecclesiastics,  which  had 
been  shed  in  the  quarrel,  inflamed  their  rude  followers  with  an 
eager  desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  these  holy  martyrs. 
By  their  own  cruelty  and  rashness,  the  ministers  of  persecution 
sometimes  provoked  their  fate ;  and  the  guilt  of  an  accidental 
tumult  precipitated  the  criminals  into  despair  and  rebellion. 
Driven  from  their  native  villages,  the  Donatist  peasants  as- 
sembled in  formidable  gangs  on  the  edge  of  the  Getulian  desert ; 
and  readily  exchanged  the  habits  of  labor  for  a  life  of  idleness 
and  rapine,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  religion, 
and  fidntly  condemned  by  the  doctors  of  the  sect.  The  leaders 
of  the  Circumcellions  assumed  the  title  of  captains  of  the 
saints;  their  principal  weapon,  as  tbey  were  indifferently  pro- 
vided with  swords  and  spears,  was  a  huge  and  weighty  club, 

^^  It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  langoage  of  opposite  par- 
ties, when  they  speak  of  the  same  men  and  things.  Gratus,  bisnop 
of  Carthage,  begins  tlie  acclamations  of  an  orthodox  s^nod,  "  Gratias 
Deo  omnipotenti  et  Ghristu  Jesu  .  .  .  qai  imperavit  religiosissimo 
Gonstanti  Imperatori,  ut  votum  gereret  unitatis,  et  mitteret  ministros 
sancti  operis  famtUos  Dd  Paulum  et  Macarium."  Monument.  Vet. 
ad  Calcem  Optati,  p.  813.  "Ecce  subito,"  (says  the  Donatist  author 
of  the  Passion  of  [bmrculus,  "  de  Constantis  regif  tyrannidl  domo  .  .  . 
poUutum  MacariansB  persecutionis  murmur  increpuit,  et  duabus  hcsHis 
id  Africam  missis,  eodem  scilicet  Macario  et  Paulo,  execrandum 
prorsus  ac  dirum  ecclesiffl  ccrtamen  indicium  est;  ut  populus  Ghris- 
iianus  ad  unionem  cum  traditoribus  faciendam,  nudatis  militum  gla- 
diis  ct  draconum  praisentibus  signis,  et  tubarum  vocibus  oogeretiir.' 
Monument,  p.  804. 

VOL.  II.— 0 
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which  thej  termed  an  Israelite ;  and  the  well-known  sound 
of  *^  Praise  be  to  God,"  which  they  used  as  tlieir  cry  of  war^ 
diffused  consternation  over  the  unarmed  provinces  of  Africa. 
At  first  their  depredations  were  colored  by  the  plea  of  neces* 
sity;  but  they  soon  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsisience, 
indulged  without  control  their  intemperance  and  avarice,  burnt 
the  villages  which  they  had  pillaged,  and  reigned  the  licen« 
tious  tyrants  of  the  open  country.  The  occupations  of  hus- 
bandry, and  the  administration  of  justice,  were  interrupted  * 
and  as  the  Circumcellions  pretended  to  restore  tthe  primitive 
equality  of  mankind,  and  to  reform  the  abuses  of  civil  society, 
they  opened  a  secure  asylum  for  the  sla/es  and  debtors;  who 
flocked  in  crowds  to  their  holy  standard*  When  they  w^e 
not  resisted,  they  usually  contented  themselves  with  plunder, 
but  the  slightest  opposition  provoked  them  to  acts  of  violence 
and  murder;  and  some  Catholic  priests,  who  had  imprudently 
signalized  their  zeal,  were  tortured  by  the  fanatics  with  the 
most  refined  and  wanton  barbarity.  Ilie  spirit  oflhe  Oircum' 
cellions  was  not  always  exerted  against  their  defenceless 
enemies;  they  engaged,  and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops 
of  the  province;  and  in  the  bloody  action  of  Bagai,  they 
attacked  in  the  open  field,  but  with  imsucceflsful  valor,  an 
advanced  guard  of  the  Imperial  cavalry.  The  Donatists  who 
were  taken  in  arms,  received,  and  they  soon,  deserved,  the 
same  treatment  which  might  have  been  shown  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  The  captives  died,  without  a  murmur, 
either  by  the  sword,  the  axe,  or  the  fire ;  and  the/  measures  of 
retaliation  were  multiplied  in  a  rapid  propcnrtion,  which  aggra^ 
vated  the  horrors  of  rebellion,  and  excluded  the  hope  of  mutual 
forgiveness.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
example  of  the  Circumcellions  has  been  renewed  in  the  per- 
secution, the  boldness,  the  crimes,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Camisards ;  and  if  the  fanatics  of  tiangu^doc  surpassed  those 
of  Numidia,  by  their  military  achievements,  the  Africans  main- 
tained their  fierce  independence  with  more  resolution  and 
perseverance. 

Such  disorders  are  the  natural  effects  of  religious  tyranny ; 
but  the  rage  of  the  Donatists  was  inflamed  by  a  frenzy  of  a 
very  extraordinary  kind;  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed 
among  them  in  so  extravagant  a  degree,  cannot  surely  be 

^*'  The  Histoire  des  Camisards,  in  3  vols.  12ido.  YiUefranche,  1760 
may  be  recommended  as  accurate  and  impartial  It  requires  boom 
atteniioD  to  discover  the  religion  of  the  authnr. 
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paralleled  in  my  country  or  in  anj  age.  Many  of  these 
fanatics  were  possessed  with  the  horror  of  life,  and  the  desire 
of  martyrdom ;  and  they  deemed  it  of  little  moment  by  wliat 
means,  or  by  what  hands,  they  perished,  if  their  conduct  whs 
sanctified  by  the  intention  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  glory 
of  the  true  faith,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness.**^  Some- 
times they  rudely  disturbed  the  festivals,  and  profaned  the 
temples  of  Paganism,  with  the  design  of  exciting  the  most 
zealous  of  the  idolaters  to  reveno^e  the  insulted  honor  of  their 
gods.  They  sometimes  forced  their  way  into  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  compelled  the  affrighted  judge  to  give  orders  for 
their  immediate  execution.  They  frequently  stopped  travellers 
on  the  public  highways,  and  obliged  them  to  indict  the  stroke 
of  martyrdom,  by  the  pron^ise  of  a  reward,  if  they  consented, 
and  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  if  they  ref\i8ed  to  grant  so 
very  singular  a  favor.  When  they  were  disappointed  of  every 
other  resource,  they  announced  the  day  on  which,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they  should  cast  themselves 
headlong  from  some  lofty  rock;  and  many  precipices  were 
shown,  which  bad  acquired  fame  by  the  number  of  religious 
suicides.  In  the  actions  of  these  desperate  enthusiasts,  who  were 
admired  by  one  pmty  as  the  inartyrs  of  God,  and  abhorred  by 
the  other  as  thB  victims  of  Satan,  an  impartial  philosopher  may 
discover  the  influence  and  Uie  last  abuse  of  that  inflexible  spirit, 
which-  was  ori^nally  derived  from  the  character  and  principles 
offlieJewkh^pn. 

The  simple  narrative  of  the  intestine  divisions,  which  dis 
tracted  the  peace,  and  dishonored  the  triutnph,  of  the  church, 
will  confirm  the  remark  of  a  Pagan  historian,  and  justify  the 
complaint  of  a  venerable  bishop.  The  experienoe  of  Am 
mianus  had  convinced  him^  that  the  enmity  of  the  Christians 
towards  each  other,  surpassed  the  fury  of  savage  beasts 
against  man;"^  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  most  pathetically 
laments,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  by  dis- 
cord, into  the  image  of  chaos,  of  a  nocturnal  tempest,  and 
of  hell  itself.^*'    The  fierce  and  partial  writers  of  the  times, 

i«0  The  Ponatist  suicides  alleged  ia  their  jiistiflcatioD  the  ezam^de 
of  Hams/ which  is  related  in  the  14th  chapter  of  th^  seoond  book  of 
the  Maccabees. 

^*^  Nullus  iofestas  hominibas  bestias,  ut  sunt  sibi  fesales  pleriqna 
Ghriatianorum^  ezpertus.    Ammian.  zxil  5. 

^"^  Gre^r.  Nazianzen,  Orat  i  p.  38.  Se0  TiUemont^  torn,  vi  p.  601, 
qiMLfto  edit.' 
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ascribing  all  virtue  to  themselves,  and  imputiiig  all  guflt  to 
their  adversaries,  have  painted  the  battle  of  the  angels  and 
daemons.  Our  calmer  reason  will  reject  such  pure  and  per- 
fect monsters  of  vice  or  sanctify,  and  will  impute  an  equal,  or 
at  least  an  indiscriminate,  measure  of  good  and  evil  to  the  hos- 
tL.e  sectaries,  who  assumed  and  bestowed  the  appellations  of 
orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
religion,  and  the  same  civil  society.  Their  hopes  and  fears  in 
the  present,  or  in  a  future  life,  were  balanced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. On  either  side,  the  error  might  be  innocent,  the  faith 
sincere,  the  practice  meritorious  or  corrupt.  Their  passions 
were  excited  by  similar  objects ;  and  they  might  alternately 
abuse  the  favor  of  the  court,  or  of  the  people.  The  metaphysi- 
cal opinions  of  the  Athanasians  and  the  Arians  could  not  influ- 
ence their  moral  character ;  and  they  were  alike  actuated  by 
the  intolerant  spirit  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  pure 
and  simple  maxims  of  the  gospel. 

A  modern  writer,  who,  with  a  just  confidence,  has  prefixed 
to  his  own  history  the  honorable  epithets  of  political  and 
philoBophicaV*'  accuses  the  timid  prudence  of  Montesquieu, 
for  neglecting  to  enumerate,  among  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  a  law  of  Constantine,  by  which  the  exerdse  of 
the  Pagan  wonship  was  absolutelv  suppressed,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  subjects  was  left  destitute  of  priests,  of 
temples,  and  of  any  public  religion.  The  zeal  of  the  philo- 
sophic historian  for  the  rights  of  mankind,  has  induced  him 
to  acquiesce  in  the  ambiguous  testimony  of  those  ecclesiasticv, 
who  have  too  lightly  ascribed  to  their  ^vorite  hero  the  merit 
of  a  general  persecution.'"*  Instead  of  alleging  this  imagi- 
nary law,  whicli  would  have  blazed  in  the  front  of  the  Imperial 
codes,  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  original  epistle,  which 
Constantine  addressed  to  the  followers  of  the  ancient  religion ; 
at  a  Ume  when  he  no  longer  disguised  his  conversion,  nor 


let 


Hifitoire  Politique  et  Fhiloeopliiqne  des  Etablissemens  des  Euro- 
p6enB  daos  les  deux  lodes,  torn,  i  p.  9. 

"*  According  to  Eusebius,  (in  Vit.  Constantm.  L  iL  c.  46,)  the  em- 
peror prohibited,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  ra  nwapa 

lilt  "EijuXoXarptias !  the  abominable  acts  or  parts  of  idolatry.  Socra- 
tes (L  L  c.  1*7)  and  Sozomen  (L  il  cl  4,  6)  have  represented  the  conduct 
of  Constantine  with  a  just  r^;ard  to  truth  and  history;  which  has  been 
neglected  by  Theodoret  (L  v.  c.  21)  and  Orosius,  (yii  28.)  Turn  deinde 
(says  the  latter)  primus  Constanimos/iM^o  ordine  etjpto  vicem  vertit 
edicto;  siquidem  statoit  dtra  ullam  hominum  csBoem,  paganoriwi 
lempla  daudl 
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dreaded  the  rivak  of  his  throne.  He  invites  and  exhorts,  in 
the  most  pressing  terms,  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  master;  but  he  declares,  thai 
those  who  still  refuse  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  celestial  light, 
may  freely  enjoy  their  temj^es  and  their  fancied  gods.  A 
report,  that  the  ceremonies  of  paganism  were  suppressed,  is 
formally  contradicted  by  the  emperor  himsel(^  who  wisely 
assigns,  as  the  principle  of  his  moderation,  the  invincible  force 
of  habit,  of  prejudice,  and  of  superstition."*  Without  vio- 
lating the  sanctity  of  his  promise,  without  alarming  the  fears 
of  the  Pagans,  the  artful  monarch  advanced,  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed  fabric 
of  polytheism.  The  partial  acts  of  severity  which  he  occa 
sionali^  exercised,  though  they  were  secretly  promoted  by  a 
Christian  zeal,  were  colored  by  the  fairest  pretences  of  justice 
and  the  public  good ;  and  while  Constantine  designed  to  ruin 
the  foundations,  he  seemed  to  reform  the  abuses,  of  the  an- 
cient religion.  Afler  the  example  of  the  wisest  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, he  condemned,  under  the  most  rigorous  penalties, 
the  occult  and  impious  arts  of  divination ;  which  excited  the 
vain  hopes,  and  sometimes  the  criminal  attempts,  of  those 
who  were  discontented  with  their  present  condition.  An  ig- 
nominious silence  was  imposed  on  the  oracles,  which  had 
been  publicly  convicted  of  fraud  and  falsehood ;  the  effemi- 
nate priests  of  the  Nile  were  abolished;  and  Constantine 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  Roman  censor,  when  he  gave 
orders  for  the  demolition  of  several  temples  of  Phoenicia ;  in 
which  every  mode  of  prostitution  was  devoutly  practised  in 
the  face  of  day,  and  to  the  honor  of  Venus.***  The  Imperial 
city  of  Constantinople  was,  in  some  measure,  raised  at  the 
expense,  and  was  adorned  with  the  spoils,  of  the  opulent 
temples  of  Greece  and  Asia;  the  sacred  property  was  con- 
fiscated ;  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  were  transported,  with 
rude  familiarity,  among  a  people  who  considered  them  as 


***  See  Eusebius  in  Yit.  ConstaDtin.  L  ii.  c.  66,  60.  In  the  sermon 
to  the  aasembly  of  saints,  which  the  emperor  pronounced  when  be  was 
mature  in  years  and  piety,  he  declares  to  the  idolaters  (c.  zii.)  that 
they  are  permitted  to  oner  sacrifices,  and  to  exercise  every  part  of  their 
religious  worship. 

**'  See  Eusebius,  in  Yit  Constantin.  L  iiL  c  54 — 58,  and  L  iv.  c.  23, 
S5.  lliese  acts  of  authority  may  be  compared  with  the  suppression 
of  the  Bacchanals,  and  the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Isifi,  by  th« 
magistrates  of  Pagan  Rome. 
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obJeeiB,  not  of  adoratioiiY  bat  of  cariosity ;  the  g(M  and  sihcf 
were  restored  to  drcalation ;  aod  the  nuigktniies,  tlie  bishopa, 
and  the  eanacbs,  improvod  the  lortonate  ooeasion  of  gratify- 
iDg,  at  ODoe,  their  zeal,  their  ararice,  and  their  resentmeot. 
But  these  depredations  were  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the 
Roniaa  worid ;  and  the  provinces  had  been  long  since  aocos- 
tomed  to  endare  the  same  sacril^oasrapioe,  horn  the  tyranny ' 
of  princes  and  prooonsnls,  who  conld  not  be  sospected  of  any 
design  to  sabvert  the  established  religion.'** 

The  sons  of  Gonstantine  trod  in  the  feotsteps  of  their  fiither, 
with  more  zeal,  and  with  less  discretion.  The  pretences  of 
rapine  and  oppression  were  insensibly  multiplied;''*  every 
indulgence  was  shown  to  the  illegal  behavior  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  every  doubt  was  explained  to  the  disadvantage  of  Pa- 
ganism ;  and  the  demolition  of  the  temples  was  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  auspidous  events  of  the  reign  of  Constans  and  Gon- 
stantius/"  The  name  of  Constantias  is  prefixed  to  a  concise 
law,  which  miglit  have  superseded  the  necesdty  of  any  fature 
■  prohibitions.  ^  It  is  our  pleasure,  that  in  all  places,  and  in  all 
cities,  the  temples  be  immediately  shut,  and  carefully  guarded, 
that  none  may  have  the  power  of  offending.  It  is  likewise 
our  pleasure,  that  all  our  subjects  should  attain  from  sacri- 
fi'^es.  If  any  one  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  let  him 
fi<el  the  sword  of  vengeance,  and  after  his  execution,  let  his 
property  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use.  We  denounce  the 
»ime  penalties  against  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  if  they 
>€glect  to  punish  the  criminals."  '^    But  there  is  the  strongest 

'*^  Eusebius  (in  Vit  Constan.  I  ill  c.  54 — 58)  and  Libanius  (Orat  pro 
Templis,  p.  9,  10,  edit.  Gothofred)  both  mention  the  pious  sacrilege  of 
k  V)n9tantine,  which  they  viewed  in  very  different  lights.  The  mtter 
» tpreasly  declares,  that  **  he  made  use  of  the  sacred  money,  but  made 
no  alteration  in  the  leg^l  worship;  the  temples  indeed  were  impover- 
ished, but  the  sacred  rites  were  performed  fliere."  Lardner's  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Testimonies,  voL  iv;  {w  140. 

'**  Ammianus  (xzii  4)  speaks  of  some  court  eunuchs  who  were 
spoliis  templorum  pastL  Libanius  says  (Orat  pro  Tempi  p.  23)  that 
the  emperor  often  gave  away  a  temple,  liko  a  dog,  or  a  norse,  or  a 
slave,  or  a  gold  cap;  but  the  devout  philosopher  takes  care  to  observe^ 
that  these  sacrilegious  favorites  very  seldom  prospered. 

"•  See  Gothofred.  Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  262.  Liban.  Orat  Par 
rental  c.  x.  in  Fabric.  Bibl  Graec  tom.  vii.  p.  236. 

"*  Placult  omnibus  locis  atque  urbibus  universis  claudi  protinus 
templa,  et  accessu  vetitis  omnibus  licentiam '  delinquendi  uerditia 
abne^rl  Volumus  etiam  cunctos  a  sacrificiis  abstinere.  Quod  siquia 
•liqmd  forto  hujusmodi  pet  petraverit^  gladio  sternatur:  iacultates 
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reason  to  believe^  that  this  formidable  edict  was  either  com* 
posed  without  bei%  published,  or  was  puUished  without  being 
executed.  The  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  monuments  which 
are  still  extant  of  brass  and  marble,  continue  to  prove  the 
public  exercise  of  the  Pagan  worship  during  the  whole  reign 
of  the  sons  of  Constantine.  In  the  East^  as  well  as  in  £e 
West,  in  cities,  as  well  as  in  lie  country,  a  great  number  of 
temples  were  respected,  or  at  least  were  spared ;  and  the  de- 
vout multitude  still  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sacrifices,  of  festi* 
vals,  and  of  processions,  by  the  permission,  or  by  the  con* 
nivance,  of  the  civil  government.  About  four  years  after  the 
supposed  date  of  this  bloody  edict,  Gonstantius  visited  the 
temples  of  Borne  ;  and  the  decency  of  his  behavior  is  recom- 
mended by  a  pagan  orator  as  an  example  worthy  of  the  imi- 
tation of  succeeding  princes.  ^That  emperor,"  says  Sym- 
machtts,  "•  suffered  the  privileges  of  the  vestal  virgins  to  remain 
inviolate ;  he  bestowed  the  sacerdotal  dignities  on  the  nobles 
of  Rome,  granted  the  customary  allowance  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  public  rites  and  sacrifices ;  and,  though  he  had 
embraced  a  different  religion,  he  never  attempted  to  deprive 
the  empire  of  the  sacred  worship  of  antiquity.""'  The 
senate  still  presumed  to  consecrate,  by  solemn  decrees,  the 
divine  memory  of  their  sovereigns ;  and  Constantine  himself 
was  associated,  after  his  death,  to  those  gods  whom  he  had 
renounced  and  insulted  during  his  life.  The  title,  the  ensigns, 
the  prerogatives,  of  sovereign  pontiff,  which  had  been  in- 
stituted by  Numa,  and  assumed  by  Augustus,  were  accepted, 
without  hesitation,  by  seven  Christian  emperors;  who  were 
invested  with  a  more  absolute  authority  over  the  religion  which 
they  had  deserted,  than  over  that  which  they  professed.' 


ITS 


etiam  per^npti  fisoo  decemimus  vindicari :  et  similiter  adfligi  rectores 
prorindanim  si  fiicinors  vindicare  neglezerint.  Ood.  TheodoB.  L  xvi. 
tit  X.  leg.  4.  Chronology  has  diflcovered  Bome  eooiradiction  in  the 
date  of  this  extravagant  law ;  the  only  one,  perhaps,  by  which  the 
negligence  of  magistrates  is  punished  by  death  and  confiscation.  M. 
de  ]a  Bastie  (M6m.  de  FAGUiemie,  torn.  xv.  p.  98)  conjectures,  with  a 
ebow  of  reason,  that  this  was  no  more  than  the  minutes  of  a  law,  Uie 
beads  of  an  intended  bill,  which  were  found  in  Scriniis  Memorise, 
among  the  papers  of  Gonstantius,  and  afterwards  inserted,  as  a  wor- 
Uiy  model,  m  the  Theodosian  Code. 

"^  Symmach.  EpistoL  x.  64 

"<  The  fourth  Dissertation  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  sur  le  Souverain 
fVmtificat  des  Empereurs  Remains,  (in  the  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  torn,  zv 
1^  '76 — 144,)   is  a  very  learned  and  judicious   performance,   whidi 
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The  divisions  of  Christianity  suspended  ^e  ruin  of  Pugai^ 
ism  ;"*  and  the  holy  war  ^;ainst  the  infflels  was  less  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  by  princes  and  bishops,  who  were  more 
inQDiediately.  alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  domestic 
rebellion.     The  extirpation  of  idolatry"*  might  have  been 

explains  the  state,  and  prove  the  toleration,  of  PaganiBan  from  Con- 
BtantiDO  to  Gratian.  The  assertion  of  Zosimus,  that  Gratian  was  the 
first  who  refu&ed  the  pontifical  robe,  is  confirmed  beyond  a  doabt; 
and  the  mormiirs  of  bigotry  on  that  subject  are  almost  silenced. 

"'  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  of  pagant  and  paffonitmj  I 
shall  now  trace  the  Bin^;ular  reyolutions  of  those  celebrated  wwds. 
1.  Ilayii,  in  ^e  Boric  dialect,  so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signifies  a 
fountain;  and  the  rural  neighborhood,  which  frequented  the  same 
foontun,  derived  the  common  appelhition  of  pa^  and  pagans.  (Fes- 
tus  sub  voce,  and  Servius  ad  VirgiL  Georgia  ii.  882.)  2.  By  an  easy 
extension  of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  almost  synonymous, 
(Plin.  Hist  Natur.  xxviil  5;)  and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that 
name,  -which  has  been  corrupted  into  peasants  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  8.  The  amazing  increase  of  the  military  order 
introduced  the  necessity  of  a  correlative  term,  (Hume's  Essays,  voL  i 
p.  656 ;)  and  all  the  people  who  were  not  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
prince  were  branded  wirh  the  contemptuous  epithets  of  pagans.  (Tacit 
Hist  iii.  24,  48,  77.    JuvonaL  Satir.  16.    Tertullian  de  Pallio,.c.  4.) 

4.  The  Christians  were  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  their  adversaries,  who 
refused  his  sacramentf  or  military  oath  of  baptism,  might  deserve  the 
metaphorical  name  of  pagans ;  and  this  popular  reproach  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  (A.  D.  866)  into  Imperial 
laws  (Cod.  Theodo&  L  xvi.  tit  ii.  leg.  18)  and  theological  writings. 

5.  Christianity  gradually  filled  the  cities  of  the  empire :  the  old  re- 
ligion, in  the  time  of  Prudentius  (advers.  Symmachum,  L  i.  ad  fin.)  and 
Orosius,  (in  Prsefat  Hist,)  retired  and  languished  in  obscure  villages ; 
and  the  word  paganSy  with  its  new  signification,  reverted  to  its  primi- 
tive origin.  6.  Smce  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  his  family  has 
expired,  the  vacant  title  of  pagans  has  been  successively  applied  to  all 
the  idolaters  and  polytheists  of  the  old  and  new  world.  7.  The  Latin 
Christians  bestowed  it,  without  scruple,  on  their  mortal  enemies,  the 
Mahometans ;  and  the  purest  Unitarians  were  branded  with  the  unjust 
reproach  of  idolatry  and  paganiwn.  See  Gerard  Yossius,  Etymologi- 
oon  Lingfuffi  LatiniB,  in  his  works,  torn.  L  p.  420 ;  Godefi'oy^s  Commen- 
tary on  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn,  vi  p.  260 ;  and  Ducange,  Mediae  et 
InnmiB  Latinitat  Gloesar. 

^''*  Jr.  the  pure  language  of  Ionia  and  Athens,  'Eu6<a\ov  and  Karptia 
were  ancient  and  fiimiliar  words.  The  former  expressed  a  likeness, 
an  apparition,  (Homer.  Odys.  xi  601,)  a  representation,  an  image,  cre- 
ated either  by  fancy  or  art  The  latter  denoted  any  sort  of  service  or 
slavery.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  who  translated  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
restramed  the  use  of  these  words  (Exod.  xx.  4,  6)  to  the  reugioua 
worship  of  an  image.  The  peculiar  idim  of  the  HeUenists,  or  Grecian 
Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writen :  and 
llie  reproach  of  idolatry  (EiJa>Xo\ir^cm)  has  stigmatized  tha^  v'jnbla 
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jastified  by  the  established  principles  of  intoleranoe :  but  the 
hostile  sects,  which  alternately  reigned  in  the  Imperial  court, 
were  mutually  apprehensive  of  alienating,  and  perhaps  exas- 
perating, the  minds  of  a'  powerful,  though  declining  faction 
Every  motive  of  authoiity  and  fashion,  of  interest  and  reason, 
now  miUtated  on  the  side  of  Christianity ;  but  two  or  three 
generations  elapsed,  before  their  vietorious  in^uence  was  uni« 
versally  felt  The  religion  which  hod  so  long  and  so  lately 
been  established  in  the  Roman  empire  was  still  revered  by  a 
numerous  people,  less  attached  indeed  to  speculative  opinion, 
than  to  andent  custom.  The  honors  of  t£e  state  and  army 
vere  indifferently  bestowed  on  all  the  subjects  of  Constantino 
and  Constantius ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  knowledge  and 
wealth  and  valor  was  still  engaged  in  the  service  of  polytheism. 
The  superstition  of  the  senator  and  of  the  peasant,  of  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher,  was  derived  from  very  differeni 
causes,  but  they  met  with  equal  devotion  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  Their  zeal  was  insensibly  provoked  by  the  insulting 
triumph  of  a  proscribed  sect;  and  their  hopes  were  revived 
by  the  well-grounded  confidence,  that  the  presumptive  heir  of 
the  empire,  a  young  and  valiant  hero,  who  had  delivered  QnxA 
from  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians,  had  secretly  eirbraoed  th« 
religion  of  his  ancestors. 


and  abject  mode  of  superstition,  which  some  sects  of 
flhoold  not  hastily  impute  to  the  polytheists  of  Greece  aa^  Baqm. 


ttO  na  moian  aid  vau.  [A.D.MO. 


CHAPTER  IIII. 

nnJAH   IS  DSOLABXD  BMFBBOB  BT  THS   LSGIOBS  OF   OAUL.-«- 
HI8  MABCH  AjnO  SUCCS8B.-^THB  DKATH   Or   CONSTAKTIOa-^ 

CIVIL  AmnsumtAxiov  or  juuav. 

• 

While  the  Romans  kmginshed  under  the  ignominioiis  tyr- 
anny <^  eunuchs  and  bishops,  the  praises  of  Julian  were  re« 
peated  with,  transport  in  every  part  of  the  em|nre,  except  in 
the  palace  ol[  Constantius.  The  barbarians  of  Germany  had 
felt,  and  still  dreaded,  £he  arms  of  the  young  Cffisar;  his 
soldiers  were  the  companions  of  his  victory;  the  grateful 
provincuds  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  hb  reign ;  but  the  ^vor- 
ites,  who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  were  offended  by  his 
virtues ;  and  they  justly  considered  the  (iriend  of  the  people  as 
the  enemy  of  the  court  As  long  as  the  &me  of  Julian  was 
doubtful,  the  bnflbons  of  the  palace,  who  were  skilled  in  the 
language  of  satire,  tried  the  efBca<^  of  those  arts  which  ^ej 
had  so  often  practised  with  success.  They  easily  discovered, 
that  his  simplicity  was  not  exempt  from  affectation :  the  ridic- 
ulous epithets  of  a  hairy  savage,  of  an  ape  invested  with  the 
purple,  were  applied  to  the  dress  and  person  of  the  philosophic 
warrior ;  and  his  modest  despatches  were  stigmatized  as  the 
vnin  and  elaborate  fictions  of  a  loquacious  Greek,  a  specula- 
tive soldier,  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  amidst  the  groves 
of  the  academy/    The  voice  of  malicious  folly  was  at  length 

>  Omnes  qui  plus  poterant  in  palatio,  adnlandi  professores  jam 
docti,  recte  consulta,  proflpere^ue  completa  vertebant  in  deridicaliim : 
talia  sine  modo  strepentes  insulae;  in  odium  venit  cum  victoriia 
svaa ;  capeUa,  non  homo ;  at  hirsutum  Julianum  carpentes,  appellan- 
teeque  loquacem  talpam,  et  purpuratam  Bimiam,  et  litterionem  Gne- 
cum :  et  ms  oongnientia  plunma  atque  vernacnla  principi  resonantes, 
audire  hoc  taliaque  gestienti,  virtutes  ejus  obruere  verbis  impudenti* 
bus  conabantur,  et  segnem  incessentes  et  timidum  et  umbratilem, 
gestaque  secus  verbis  comptioribus  exoriiantem.  Ammianus,  s.  xriL 
11» 

*  The  philosophers  retaliated  on  the  courtiers.  Marias  (says  JBiinapiiis 
In  a  newly-disoovered  fragment)  was  wont  to  call  his  antagonist  Sylla  a 
beast  half  lion  and  half  fox,  Constantius  had  nothing  of  the  lion,  but  was 
sarrcranded  by  a  whole  litter  of  foxes.  MaL  Script  Byz.  Nov.  CJol.  ii.  23S. 
Niebohr.  Byzant  Hist  66.— M. 
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tUenoed  by  the  shouts  of  victory ;  the  conqueror  of  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni  could  no  longer  be  painted  as  an  object  of 
contempt ;  and  the  monarch  himself  was  meanly  ambitious  of 
stealing  from  his  Ueutenant  the  honorable  reward  of  his  labors. 
In  the  letters  crowned  with  laurel,  which,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  were  addressed  to  the  provinces,  the  name  of  Julian 
wafr  omitted.  .^  Cknutantius  had  made  his  dispositions  in  per- 
son ;  he  had  signalized  his  valor  in  the  foremost  ranks ;  his 
military  conduct  had  secured  the  victory;  and  the  captive 
king  of  the  barbarians  was  presented  to  him  on  the  field  of 
batSe,"  from  which  he  was  at  that  time  distant  about  forty 
days'  journey.'  So  extravagant  a  fiable  was  incapable,  how- 
ever, of  deceiving  the  public  credulity,  or  even  of  satisfying 
the  pride  of  the  iemperor  himsel£  Secretly  conscious  that  the 
applause  and. favor  of  the  Romans  accompanied  the  rising 
fortunes  of  Julian,  his  discontented  mind  was  prepared  to 
receive  the  subtle  poison  of  those  artful  sycophants,  who 
colored  their  mischievous  designs  with  the  fairest  appearances 
of  truth  and  candor.*  Instead  of  depreciating  the  merits  of 
Julian,  they  acknowledged,  and  even  exaggerated,  his  popular 
&me,  superior  talents,  and  important  services.  But  they 
darkly  insinuated,  that  the  virtues  of  the  Caesar  might  instantly 
be  converted  into  the  most  dangerous  crimes,  if  the  inconstant 
multitude  should  prefer  their  inclinations  to  their  duty ;  or  if 
the  general  of  a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted  from  his 
allegiance  by  the  hopes  of  revenge  and  independent  greatness. 
The  personal  fears  of  Oonstantius  were  interpreted  by  lus 
oomual  as  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  safely ;  whilst  in 
private,  and  perhaps  in  his  own  breast,  he  disguised,  under  the 
less  odious  appellation  of  fear,  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and 
envy,  which  he  had  secretly  conceived  for  the  inimitable 
virtues  of  Julian. 

'  Ammiaa  xvL  12.  Tbe  orator  Themistiiis  (ir.  p.  56,  57)  believed 
whatever  was  ocmtained  in  the  Imperial  letters,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  senate  of  Constantinople  Aurelius  Victor,  who  published 
his  Abridgment  in  the  last  year  of  Constantius,  ascribes  the  German 
f  ictories  to  the  wisdom  of  the  emperor,  and  ihefartnns  of  the  Caesar. 
Yet  the  historian,  soon  afterwards,  was  indebt^  to  the  favor  or 
esteem  of  Julian  for  the  honor  of  a  brass  statue,  and  the  important 
offices  of  consular  of  the  second  Pannonia,  and  prefect  of  the  city. 
Ammian.  zxl  10. 

*  Callido  nocendi  artificio,  aocusatoriam  diritatem  landum  titolit 
peragebant  .  .  .  Hes  voces  fuerunt  ad  infiammanda  odia  probrii 
omnibus  potentiorcs.  See  Mamertin.  in  Actione  Gratiarum  in  Vet 
Fsnegyr.  xl  5,  & 
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The  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul,  and  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  offered  a  specious  pretence  for  the 
design  which  was  artfully  concerted  by  the  Imperial  ministers. 
They  resolved  to  disarm  the  Caesar ;  to  recall  those  Mthful 
troops  who  guarded  his  person  and  dignity ;  and  to  employ,  in 
a  distant  war  against  the  Persian  monarch,  the  hardy  veterans 
who  had  vanquished,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fiercest 
nations  of  Germany.  V^hile  Julian  used  the  laborious  hours 
of  his  winter  quarters  at  Paris  in  the  administration  of  power, 
which,  in  his  hands,  was  the  exercise  of  virtue,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and  a  notary,  with 
positive  orders,  from  the  emperor,  which  they  were  directed  to 
execute,  and  he  was  commanded  not  to  oppose.  Oonstantius 
signified  his  pleasure,  that  four  entire  legions,  the  Oelfcse,  and 
Petulants,  the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians,  should  be  separated 
from  the  standard  of  Julian,  under  which  they  had  acquired 
their  fame  and  discipline ;  that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands 
three  hundred  of  the  bravest  youths  should  be  selected  ;  and 
that  this  numerous  detachment,  the  strength  of  Uie  Gallic  army, 
should  instantly  begin  their  march,  and  exert  their  utmost 
diligence  to  arrive,  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Persia.*  The  Caesar  foresaw  and  lamented  the 
consequences  of  this  fatal  mandate.  Most  of  the  auxiliaries, 
who  engaged  their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated,  that  they 
should  never  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps.  The  public  &ith 
of  Rome,  and  the  personal  honor  of  Julian,  had  been  pledged 
for  the  observance  of  this  condition.  Such  an  acti  of  treachery 
and  oppression  would  destroy  the  confidence,  and  excite  the 


*  The  minute  interval,  which  may  be  interposed,  between  the  hyeme 
advlta  and  the  primo  vere  of  Ammianus,  (xx.  L  4,)  instead  of  allowing 
a  sufficient  space  for  a  march  of  three  thousand  miles,  would  rendet 
the  orders  of  Goostantius  as  eztravaeant  as  they  were  unjust  The 
troops  of  Gaul  could  not  fasvereached  Syria  till  t|ie  end  of  autuma 
The  memory  of  Ammianus  must  have  beeq  inaccurate,  and  his  lan- 
guage incorrect* 

*  The  late  editor  of  Ammiouaa  attempts  to  vixulicate  his  author  fnnn  tixe 
charge  of  inaccuracy.  "  It  ia  clear,  from  the  whole  cooi^se  of  the  narrative, 
that  Oonstantius  entertained  this  design  of  demanding  his  troops  from 
Julian,  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Amida,  in  the  autumn  of  the  pre- 
ceding y^t  and  had  transmitted  his  orders  into  Gaul,  before  it  was  known 
that  £npicinus  had  gone  into  Britain  with  the  Herulians  and  Batavians." 
Wagner,  note  to  Amm.  xx.  4.  But  it  seems  also  dear  that  the  troop* 
were  in  winter  quarters  (hiemabant)  when  the  orders  arrived*  AmmianM 
etc  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  incorrectness,  in  his  language  at  least.— M 
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resentinent,  of  the  independent  warriors  o(  Geimany,  who 
considered  truth  as  the  noblest  of  their  virtues,  and  freedom 
as  the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions.  The  le^onarios, 
who  enjoyed  the  title  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  enlisted 
for  the  general  defence  of  the  republic ;  but  those  mercenary 
troops  heavf.  with  cold  indifference  the  antiquated. names  of 
the  republic  and  of  Rome.  Attached,  either  from  birth  or 
long  habit,  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  Gaul,  they  loved 
and  admired  Julian ;  they  despised,  and  perhaps  hated,  the 
emperor ;  they  dreaded  the  laborious  march,  the  P^!8ian  arrowii, 
and  the  burning  deserts  of  Asia.  They  claimed  as  their  own 
the  country  which  they  had  saved ;  and  excused  their  want  of 
spirit,  by^pleading  the  sacred  and  more  immediate  duty  of 
protecting  their  Stmilios  and  friends.  The  apprehensions  of 
the  Gauls  were  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  impending 
and  inevitable  danger.  As  soon  as  the  provinces  were  exhausted 
of  their  military  strength,,  the  Germans  would  violate  a  treaty 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  fears;  and  notwithstanding 
the  abihties  and  valor  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a  nominal 
army,  to  whom  the  public  calamities  would  be  imputed,  must 
find  himself,  bI^t  a  vain  resistance,  either  a  priscmer  in  the 
camp  of  the  barbarians,  or  a  criminaT  in  the  pabne  of  Con- 
stantius, .  If  Julian  c(»npUed  with  the  orders  which  he  had 
received,  he  subscribed  his  own  destruction,  and  that  of  a 
people  who  deserved  .his  affection.  But  a  positive  refusal  was 
an  act  of  rebdlion,  and  a  declaratioa  of  war.  The  inexcn^ 
ble  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremptory,  and  perhi^ 
insidious,  nature  of  his.  commands,  left  not  any  room  for  a 
fair  apology,  or  candid  interf^tation ;  and  the  dependent  sta- 
tion of  the  Caesar  scarcely  allowed  him  to  pause  or  to  delib^ 
erate.  Sohtude  increased  the  perplexity  of  Julian ;  he  could 
no  longer  apply  to  the  faithful  counsels  of  Sallust,  who  had 
been  removed  from  his  office  by  the  judicious  midice  of  the 
eunuchs :  he  could  not  even  enfi>rce  his  representations  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  ministers,  who  would  have  been  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  appix>ye  the  ruin  of  Gaul.  .  The.  raom^it  had 
been,  chosen,  when  Lupicinus,*  the  general  of  the  cavalry,  wa8 

*  Ammianus,  zx.  1.  Tho  valor  of  Lupicinus,  and  his  military  skill, 
are  acknowledged  by  the  historian,  wno,  in  his  aJQfected  language, 
accases  the  generid  of  exalting  the  horns  of  his  pride,  bellowinc^  iis 
a  tragic  ^one,  and  ezdtiDg  a  dcmbt  whether  he  was  more  cmd  or 
avaricbus.  The  danger  from  the  Scots  a&d  Picts  was  so  serious,  thai 
jFulian  himsolf  had  some  thoughts  of  passing  over  into  the  isliind 
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despatched  iuto  Britain,  to  repulse  the  mroads  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts;  and  Florentius  was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the 
assessment  of  the  tribute.  The  latter,  a  crafty  and  corrupt 
fitatesman,  dedining  to  assume  a  resfponsible  part  on  this  dan- 
gerous occasion,  eluded  the  pressing  and  repeated  invitations 
of  Julian,  who  r^esented  to  him,  that  in  e?ery  important 
measure,  the  presence  of  the  priefect  was  indispensable  in  the 
council  of  the  prince.  In  Ihe  mean  while  the  OsBsar  was 
oppressed  by  the  rude  and  importunate  solicitations  of  the 
Lmperial  messengers,  who  presumed  to  suggest,  that  if  he 
dxpeoted  the*  return  of  his  ministers^  he  would  charge  himself 
with  the  guilt  of  the  delay,  and  reserve  for  them  the  merit  of 
the  execution.  Unable  to  resist,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian 
expressed,  in  the  most  serious  terms,  his  wish,  and  even  his 
intention,  of  resigning  the  purple,  which  he  could  not  preserve' 
with  honor,  but  which  he  could  not  abdicate  with  safety. 

After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was  cconpeUed  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  obedience  was  the  virtue  of  the  most  eminent  sub- 
ject, ami  <that  tlw  sovereign  alone  was  entitled  to  judge  of  the 
puUic  welfare.  He  issued  the  necessaiy  orders  ht  carrying 
into  execution  the  cooimands  of-  Gonstantius ;  a  part  of  the 
troops  began  their  march  for  the  Alps ;  and  the  detachments 
from  the  several  garrisons  moved  towards  their  respective 
places  of  assemUy.  They  advanced  with  difficulty  through 
the  trembHsg  and  affirighted  crowds  of  provindals,  who  at- 
tempted to  excite  th<^r  pity  by  silent  despair,  or  loud  lamenta< 
tions,  while  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  holdmg  their  in&nts  in 
their  arms,  accused  the  desertion  of  their  husbands,  in  the 
mixed  language  of  grief,  of  teMemess,  and  of  indignation. 
This  scene  of  gener^  distress  afflicted  the  humanity  of  the 
Caesar;  he  granted  a  sufficient  number  of  po6t*wagons  to 
transport  the  wives  and  families  of  the  soldiers,*  endeavoured  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  which  he  was  constrained  to  i&flict,  and 
increased,  by  the  most  laudable  arts,  his  ownpopularity,  and 
the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops.  The  grief  of  an  armed 
multitude  is  soon  converted  into  rage;  th^r  licentious  mur- 
murs, which  every  hour  were  commimicated  from  tent  to  tent 
with  more  boldness  and  effect,  prepared  their  minds  for  the 


*  He  granted  them  the  permission  of  the  eurtut  damUarit,  or  dA 
mlarU.  These  post-wagons  are  often  mentioned  in^  the  Code,  and  w«r« 
ni|)|E)Osed  to  carry  fifteen  hundred  pounds  weight  See  Yalsfc  ad 
Asinuan.=xz.  4. 
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nost  .daritaig  acts  of  sedition ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  theif 
-tribunes,  a  seasonable  libel  was  secretly  dispersed,  which 
painted  in  lively  colors  the  disgrace  of  the  Caesar,  the  oppres- 
sioft  of  the  Gallic  army,  and  tibe  feeble  vices  of  the  tyrant  of 
Asia.  The.  servants  of  Gonstantius  were  astonished  and 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit  They  pressed 
the  Caesar  to  hasten  the  departure  of  tlie  troops ;  but  they  im- 
prud^tly  rejected  the  honest  and  judicious  advice  of  Julian ; 
who  proposed  that  they  should  not  march  Uirough  Paris,  and 
suggested  the  danger  and  temptation  of  a  last  interview* 

Aft  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  troops  was  announced,  the 
Caesar  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  ascended  his  tribunal, 
which  had  been  erected  in  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city. 
After  distinguishing  ther  officers  and  HM)ldiers,  who  by  their 
rank  or  merit  deserved  a  peculiar  attention,  Julian  addressed 
himself  in  a  studied  oration  to  the  surrounding  multitude :  he 
celebcated  their  exploits  with  grat^ul  applause ;  encouraged 
them  to  accept,  with  akcrity,  the  honor  of  serving  under  the 
eye  of  a  powerful  and  libersd  monarch ;  and  admonished  them, 
that  the  commands  of  Augustus  required  an  instant  and  cheer- 
ful obedience.  The  soldiers,  who  were  apprehensive  of 
offending  their  general  by  an  indecent  clamor,  or^of  belpng 
their  sentiments  by  Mm  and  venal  acclamations^  maintained 
an  obdtinate  silaice ;  and  after  a  abort  pause,  "were  dismissed 
to  their  quarters^  The  principal  officers,  were  entertained  by 
the  Caesar,  who  professed,  in  the  ^nurmest  language  of  friend- 
sliip,  his  desire  and  his  inability  to  .reward,  according  to  their 
deserts,,  the.  brave -companions  of  his  victories.  They  retired 
from  the  feast,  fall  of  gri^  and  perplexity ;  and  lamented  the 
havdahip  of  tlieir  .fete,  which  tore  Uiem  from  their  beloved 
general  and  their  native  country.  The  only  expedient  which 
could  prevent  their  separation  was  boldly  agitated  and  ap- 
proved ;  the  populiar  resentment  was  insensibly  moulded  into 
a  regular  conspiracy;  their  just  reasons  of  complaint  were 
heightened  by  passion,  and  their  passions  were  inflamed  by 
wine;  as,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the  troops  were 
indulged  in  licentious  festivity.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the 
impetuous  multitude,  with  swords,  and  bows,  and  torches  in 
Iheir. hands,  rushed  into  the  suburbs ;  encompassed  the  palace;* 

^  Mo«t  probably  the  palace  of  the  baths,  (Thermarwrij)  of  which  a 
wUd  and  lofty  bail  tftill  subsifitB  m  the  Rue  ds  la  Bdrpe.  The  buOd- 
iags covered  a  considerable  jpace  of  the. modem  quarter  of  tiie  luri* 
versitj;  and  the  gardens,  under' the  Merovingian  kings,  commanicaled 
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and,  carelesB  of  future  dangers,  pronounced  the  fatal  arid  irreT- 
ocable  words,  Julian  Augustus  I  The  prince,  whose  anx- 
ious suspense  was  interrupted  by  their  disorderly  acclamations, 
secured  the  doors  against  their  intrusion ;  and  as  long  as  it 
was  in  his  power,  secluded  his  person  and  dignity  from  the 
accidents  of  a  nocturnal  tumult  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
soldiers,  whose  zeal  was  irritated  by  opposition,  fordbly  entered 
the  palace,  seized,  with  respectful  yiolenee,  the  object  of  their 
choice,  guarded  Julian  with  dr^wn  swords  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  placed  him  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated  shouts 
saluted  him  as  their  emperor.  Prudence,  as  wdl  as  loyalty, 
inculcated  the  propriety  of  resisting  their  treasonable  designs; 
and  of  preparing,  for  his  oppreased  virtue,  the  excuse  of  vio- 
lence. Addressmg  hinsself  by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  to 
individuals,  he  sometimes  implored  their  mercy,  and  some- 
times expressed  his  indignation ;  conjured  them  not  to  sully 
the  &me  of  their  immortol  victories ;  and  ventured  to  promise, 
that  if  they  would  immediately  return  to  their  all^ianoe,  he 
would  undertake  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  not  only  a  free 
and  gracious  pardon,  but  even  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
which  had  excited  their  resentment  But  the  soldiers,  who 
were  conscious  of  their  guilt,  chose  rather  to  depend  on  the 
gratitude  of  Julian,  than  on  the  clemency  of  Uie  emperor. 
Their  zeal  was  insensibly  ^turned,  into  impatience,  and  their 
impatience  into  rage.  The  inflexible  Otesar  sustained,  tiir  the 
third  hour  of  the  dEty,  their  prayers,  their  reproaches,  and  their 
menaces ;  nor  did  he  yield,  till  he  had  been  repeatedly  assured, 
that  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  must  consent  to  re%n.  He  was 
exalted  on  a. shield  in  the  presence,  and  amidst  the  unanimous 

acclamations,  of  the  troops;  a  rich  military  collar,  which  was 

■■■  - 1    <  I        II..   ■  I       t       I « - •  I  ■  ■ I  ■  I  ■'  I .  I  ■ 

with  the  abbey  of  Si  Germaia  des  Frez.  By  the  injuries  of  time  and 
the  Kormana,  this  aDcient  palace  was  reduced,  in  the  twelfi^  oentory, 
to  a  maze  of  ruins,  whose  dark  recesses  were  the  scene  of  licentious 
love. 

ExpUcat  anla  tians  montemqae  ampleolltiur  bli« ; 

MuJtipUci  latebrH  aceleram  (ereura  ruborem. 

perenntis  saBpe  pndoris 

Celaton  sete,  Veneriaque  acoommodA/atrtiv. 

(These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Architrecius,  L  ir.  e.  8,  a  poetieal 
work  of  John  de  Haateville,  or  Hanviile,  a  monk  of  St  Albaa'aip!  about 
the  ^rear  1190.  See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol!  L  dis- 
strt  ii.)  Tet  snch  ihefit  might  be  less  permcioua  to  mankind  than 
the  theological  disputes  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  have  been  sbiei 
■giftaiBd  on  the  fame  groond.    Bonamy,  M6m.  de  rAcademie,  icnu  ar 
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offered  by  chance,  supplied  the  want  of  a  diadem ; '  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded  by  the  promise  of  a  moderate  donatire ;  * 
and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed  with  real  or  affected  grief 
retired  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  apartment." 

The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  only  from  his  innocence ; 
but  his  innocence  must  appear  extremely  dotfbtful"  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  learned  to  suspect  the  motives  and  the 
professions  of  princes.  His  lively  and  active  mind  was  sus- 
ceptible of  the  various  impressions  of  hope  and  fear,  of  grati- 
tude and  revenge,  of  duty  and  of  ambition,  of  the  love  of  feme, 
and  of  the  fear  of  reproach.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
calculate  the  respective  weight  and  operation  of  these  senti- 
ments ;  or  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  action  which  might 
escape  the  observation,  while  they  guided,  or  rather  impelled, 
the  steps  of  Julian  himself.  The  discontent  of  the  troops  was 
produced  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  their  tumult  was  the 
natural  effect  of  interest  and  of  passion ;  and  if  Julian  had 
tried  to  conceal  a  deep  design  under  the  appearances  of  chance, 
he  must  have  employed  the  most  consummate  artifice  without 
necessity,  and  probably  without  success.  He  solemnly  declares, 
in  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerva,  and 
of  all  the  other  deities,  th^^t  till  the  close  of  the  evening  which 
preceded  his  elevation,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  designs 
of  the  soldiers ;  ^'  and  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  distrust  the 

*  Even  in  this  tumultuous  moment,  Julian  attended  to  the  forms  of 
superstitious  ceremony,  and  obstinatelv  refused  the  inauspicious  use  of 
a  female  necklace,  or  a  horse  collar,  wnich  the  impatient  soldiefS  would 
have  employed  in  the  room  of  a  diadem. 

'  An  equal  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  five  pieces  of  the  former 
one  pound  of  the  latter ;  the  whole  amounting  to  s^ut  five  pounds  tec 
shillings  of  our  money. 

'"  For  the  whole  narrative  of  this  revolt,  we  may  appeal  to  authentic 
and  original  materials ;  Julian  himself,  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atoeniensem,  p.  282, 
288,  284,)  libaoius,  (Qrat  Parental  c.  44^-48,  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot 
Oroic.  tom.  vil  p.  269 — 2'78,)  Ammianus,  (zz.  4,)  and  Zosimus,  (L  iil 
p.  151, 152, 153,)  who,  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  ajf^pears  to  follow  the  more 
respectable  authoritv  of  Kunaj^ius.  With  such  glides  we  might  neglect 
tiie  abbreyiators  and  ecclesiastical  historiana 

^'  Eutropius,  a  respectable  witness,  uses  a  doubtful  expression, 
"consensu  militum,''  (x.  15.)  Gregory  Kazianzen,  whose  ignorance 
might  excuse  his  fanaticism,  directly  charges  the  apostate  with  pre- 
sumption, madness,  and  impious  rebellion,  avdditia,  dwivna,  daiffsia, 
Orat.  iii.  p.  67. 

^*  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A  then.  p.  284.  The  dinmU  Abb6  de  la  Bletark 
(V«)  de  Julien,  p.  159)  is  almost  inclined  to  respect  the  devout  prate» 
Utioas  of  a  Pagan. 
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henor  of  a  hero  and  the  trath  of  a  pbilosopher.  Tet  the 
MiperstHioiis  oonfidenoe  that  Constanlins  was  the  enemj,  and 
that  he  himself  was  the  feyorite,  of  the  gods,  might  prompt 
him  to  desire,  to  soKcit,  and  even  to  hasten  the  anspidoua 
moment  of  his  reign,  which  was  predestined  to  restore  the 
ancient  religion  of  mankind.  When  Julian  had  received  tlie 
intdligence  of  the  conspiracj,  he  resigned  himself  to  a  short 
slumber;  and  afterwards  related  to  his  friends  that  he  had 
seen  the  genius  of  the  empire  waiting  with  some  impatience  it 
his  door,  pressing  for  admittance,  and  reproaching  Ins  want 
of  spirit  and  ambition.^*  Astonished  and  perplexed,  he  ad- 
dressed his  prayers  to  the  great  Jupiter,  who  immediately  sig- 
nified, bj  a  clear  and  manifest  omen,  that  he  should  submit  to 
the  will  of  heaven  and  of  the  army.  The  conduct  which  dis- 
claims the  ordinary  maxims  of  reason,  excites  our  suspicion  and 
eludes  our  inquiry.  Whenever  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  at  once 
so  credulous  and  so  crafty,  has  insinuated  itself  into  a  noble 
mind,  it  insensibly  corrodes  the  vital  principles  of  virtue  and 
veracity. 

To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  protect  the  persons 
of  his  enemies,^^  to  defeat  and  to  despise  the  secret  enterprises 
which  were  formed  against  his  life  and  dignity,  were  the  cares 
which  employed  the  first  days  of  the  reign  of  the  new  em- 
peror. Although  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  sta- 
tion which  he  had  assumed,  be  was  still  desirous  of  saving  his 
country  from  the  calamities  of  dvil  war,  of  declining  a  con- 
test with  the  superior  forces  of  Gonstantius,  and  of  preserving 
his  own  character  from  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  ingrat- 
itude. Adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  military  and  imperial 
pomp,  Julian  showed  himself  in  the  field  of  Mars  to  the 
soldiers,  who  glowed  with  ardent  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
their  pupil,  their  leader,  and  their  friend.  He  recapitulated 
their  victories,  lamented  their  sufferings,  applauded  their  reso- 

^*  Ammtaa  zz.  5,  yriih  the  note  of  Lindenbrogtus  on  the  Genius  of 
(he  empire.  Julian  himself^  in  a  oonfidential  letter  to  his  friend  and 
phj^sidan,  Oribaaios,  (Epist  zviL  p.  884,)  mentionB  another  dream,  to 
whidi,  before  the  event,  he  gave  credit ;  of  a  stately  tree  thrown  to 
the  ground,  of  a  small  plant  striking  a  deep  root  into  the  earth.  Even 
in  his  sleep,  the  mind  of^the  Caesar  must  have  been  agitated  by  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  his  fortune.  Zodmus  (L  ill  p.  155)  relates  a  subsequent 
dream. 

'*  The  difficult  situation  of  the  prince  of  a  rebellious  army  is  finely 
described  by  Tacitus,  (Hist  1,  80—85.)  But  Otho  had  much  more 
fuilt,  and  much  less  abilities,  than  Julian. 
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Iatk>n,  animated  their  hopes,  ftnd  checked  their  impetuosity; 
nor  did  he  dismiss  the  assembly,  till  he  had  obtained  a  solemn 
promise  from  the  troops,  that  if  the  emperor  of  the  East 
wotdd  subscribe  an.  equitable  treaty,  they  would  renounce  any 
views  of  conquest)  and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  tranquil 
possession  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On  thk  foundation  he 
composed,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  army,  a  specious 
and  moderate  epistle,^*  which  was  delivered  to  Pentadius,  his 
master  of  the  offices,  and  to  his  chamberlain  Eutherius;  two 
ambassadors  whom  he  appointed  to  receive  the  answer,  and 
observe  the  dispositions  of  Oonstantius,  This  epistle  is  in- 
scribed with  the  modest  appellation  of  CsBsar;  but  Julian 
solicits  in  a  peremptory,  though  respectfhl,  manner,  the  con- 
firmation of  the  title  of  Augustus.  He  acknowledges  the 
irregularity  of  his  own  election,  while  he  justifies,  in  some 
measure,  the  resentment  and  violence  of  the  troops  which 
had  extorted  his  reluctant  consent.  He  allows  the  supremacy 
of  his  brother  Constantius;  and  engages  to  send  him  an 
annual  present  of  Spanish  horses,  to  recruit  hiir  army  with  a 
select  number  of  barbarian  youths,  and  to  accept  from  his 
choice  a  Praetorian  prssfect  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity. 
But  he  reserves  far  himself  the  nomination  of  his  other  civil 
and  military  officers,  with  the  troops,  the  revenue,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  admon- 
ishes the  emperor  to  consult  the  dictates  of  justice;  to  distrust 
Ihe  arts  of  those  venal  flatterers,  who  subsist  only  by  the  dis- 
cord of  princes;  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  fair  and  honor- 
able treaty,  equally  advantageous  to  the  republic  and  to  the 
house  of  Constantine.  In  Qiis  n^otiation  Julian  claimed  no 
more  than  he  already  possessed.  The  delegated  authority 
which  he  had  long  exer<»sed  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  was  still  obeyed  under  a  name  more  inde- 
pendent and  ai^ust  The  soldiers  and  the  people  rejoiced  in 
a  revolution  which  was  not  stained  even  with  the  blood  of  the 
guilty.  Florentius  was  a  fugitive;  Lupicinus  a  prisoner. 
The  persons  who  were  disaffected  to  the  new  government 
were  disarmed  and  secured;  and  the  vacant  offices  were 
distributed,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  merit,  by  a 

'*  To  this  ostensible  epistle  he  added,  says  Ammianus,  private  let- 
ten,  cbjurgatorias  et  mordaces,  which  the  historian  had  not  seen,  and 
wodd  not  have  published    Perhaps  they  never  existed 
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piipoe  who  despised  the  iDtrigtlea  of  the  palace,  and  the  clam* 
ore  of  the  soldiere.'* 

The  Begoliationa  of  peace  were  aooompanied  and  supported 
by  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  The  army,  whidi 
Julian  held  in  readiness  ht  immediate  action,  was  recruited 
and  augmented  by  the  disorders  of  the  times.  The  cruel 
persecutions  of  the  fiiction  of  lli^entius  had  filled  Gaul  with 
numerous  bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers.  They  cheerfully 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon  from  a  prince  whom 
they  could  trust,  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  military  disci- 
pline, and  retained  only  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  person 
and  government  of  Constantius."  As  soon  as  the  season  of 
the  year  permitted  Julian  to  take  the  field,  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  legions ;  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cleves ;  and  prepared  to  chastise  the  perfidy 
of  the  Attuarii,  a  tribe  of  Franks,  who  presumed  that  they 
might  ravage,  with  impunity,  the  frontiers  of  a  divided  empire, 
l^e  difficulty,  as  well  as  glory,  of  this  enterprise,  consisted  in 
a  laborious  march ;  and  Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon  as  he 
could  penetrate  into  a  country,  which  former  princes  had 
considered  as  inaccessible.  After  he  had  given  peace  to  the 
Barbarians,  the  emperor  carefully  visited  the  fortifications 
along  the  Qhine  from  Cleves  to  Basil ;  surveyed,  with  peculiar 
attention,  the  territories  which  he  had  recovered  from  the 
hands  of  the  Alemanni,  passed  through  Besan^on,^'  which 
had  severely  suffered  from  their  fury,  and  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Vienna  for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  barrier  of 
Gaul  was  improved  and  strengthened  with  additional  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  Julian  entertained  some  hopes  that  the  Germans, 
whom  be  had  so  often  vanquished,  might,  in  his  absence,  be 
restrained  by  the  terror  of  his  name.    Vadomair"  was  the 

^*  See  the  first  tramactions  of  his  reign,  in  JoUoil  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athea 
p.  285,  286.     Ammianna,  zx.  5,  8.    liban.  Orat  Parent  c  49,  60,  p. 

273—275. 

"  JAhkn.  Orat.  Parent  c.  50,  p.  275,  276.  A  strange  disorder, 
since  it  continued  above  seven  years.  In  the  factions  of  the  Greek 
republics,  the  exiles  amounted  to  20,000  persons;  and  Isocrates 
assures  Philip,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  raise  an  army  from  the 
vagabonds  thlaii  from  the  cities.  See  Hume*s  Essays,  tom.  i.  p.  42^ 
427. 

1*  Julian  (Epist  xxxviii.  p.  414)  gives  a  short  description  of  Yesoc- 
(io,  or  Besan^on;  a  rocl^r  peninsiSa  almost  encircled  by  the  Rifir 
Doux ;  once  a  magnificent  city,  filled  with  temples,  ^.,  now  reduced 
to  a  small  town,  emerging,  however,  from  its  rmns. 

1*  Yadomair  entered  into  the  Roman  service,  and  was  promoted 
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only  prince  of  the  Alemanni  whom  he  esteemed  c»r  fetifed 
and  while  the  subtle  Barbarian  affected  to  observe  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  progress  of  his  arms  threatened  the  state  with  ac 
unseasonable  and  dangerous  war.  The  policy  of  Julian  con- 
descended to  surprise  the  prince  of  the  Alemanni  by  his  own 
mrts :  and  Vadomair,  who,  in  the  character  of.  a  friend,  had 
incautiously  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Boman  goyemoro, 
was  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment^  and  sent  away 
prisoner  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Before  the  Barbarians  were 
recovered  firom  their  amazement,,  the  emperor  appeared  in 
arms  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  crossing  the 
river,  renewed  the  deep  impressions  of  terror  and  respect 
which  had  been  already  made  by  four  preceding  expedi- 
tions.'' 

The  ambassadors  ot  Julian  had  been  instructed  to  execute, 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  their  important  commission.  But, 
in  their  passage  through  Italy  and  Illyricum,  they  were  de- 
tained by  the  tedious  and  affected  delays  of  the  provindal 
governors ;  they  were  conducted  by  slow  journeys  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Csesarea  in  Oappadocia ;  and  when  at  length 
they  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Constantius,  they  found 
that  he  had  already  conceived,  from  the  despatches  of  his  own 
officers,  the  most  un&vorable  o|»nion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian, 
and  of  the  Gallic  army.  The  letters  were  heard  with  impa- 
tience ;  the  tremUing  messengers  were  dismissed  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt;  and  the  looks,  gestures,  the  furious 
language  of  the  monarch,  ^pressed  the  disorder  of  his  soul. 
The  domestic  connection,  which  might  have  reconciled  the 
brother  and  the  husband  of  Helena,  was  recently  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  that  princess,  whose  pregnancy  had  been  several 
times  fruitless,  and  was  at  last  fatal  to  herself.'^     The  empress 

from  a  barbarian  kiBgdom  to  the  military  nmk  of  dvke  of  Phoenicia. 
He  still  retained  the  same  artM  character,  (Ammian.  zxl  4 ;)  but 
under  the  reign  of  Yalens,  he  signalized  hia  valor  in  the  Armenian 
war,  (xziz.  1.) 

**  Ammian.  zz.  10,  zxl  3,  4.    Zosimus,  I  ui  p.  166. 

*^  Her  regains  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  interred  near  those  of  her 
sister  Constftntina,  in  the  saburb  of  the  Via  IfomentatuL  Ammia^n. 
ZXL  1.  libanius  has  composed  a  very  weak  apology,  to  justify  his 
hero  from  a  very  absurd  charge  of  poisoning  his  "^ife,  and  rewarding 
her  physician  with  his  mother'sjewels.  (See  the  seventh  of  seven- 
teen new  orations,  published  at  Venice,  1*764,  from  a  MS.  in  Si  Mark's 
iflbrary,  p.  ll? — 127.)  Elpidius,  the  Prastorian  praBfect  of  the  East, 
to  whoso  evidence  the  accuser  if  Julian  appeals,  is  arraigned  bgr 
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Eosebia  had  presenred,  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life,  tin 
warm,  and  even  jealous,  affection  whidi  she  had  conoeiyed  for 
Julian;  and  her  mild  influence  might  have  modemted  the 
resentment  of  a  prince,  who,  since  her  death,  was  abandoned 
to  his  own  passions,  and  to  the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But  the 
terror  of  a  foreign  invasion  obliged  him  to  suspend' the  punish* 
ment  of  a  private  enemy :  he  continued  his  march  towards  the 
confines  of  Persia,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  stgmfj  the  oon« 
ditions  which  mi^t  entitle  Julian  and  his  guilty -followers  to 
the  clemency  of  their  offended  sovereign.  He  required,  that 
the  presumptuous  Osesar  should  expressly  renounce  the  appel- 
lation and  rank  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  accepted  from  the 
rebels ;  that  he  should  descend  to  his  form^  station  of  a  lim* 
ited  and  dependent  minister ;  that  he  should  vest  the  powere 
of  the  state  and  army  in  the  hands  of  those  officers  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  court ;  and  that  he  should  trust  his 
safety  to  the  assurances  of  pardon,  which  were  announced'  by 
Epictetus,  a  Gallic  Inshop,  and  one  of  the  Arian  favorites  of 
Gonstantius.  Several  months  were  ineffectually  consumed  in 
a  treaty  which  was  negotiated  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles  between  Paris  and  Antioch ;  and,  as  soon  as  Julian  per- 
ceived that  his  modest  and  respectful  behavior  served  only  to 
irritate  the  pride  of  an  implacable  adversary,  he  boldly  re- 
solved to  commit  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  chance  of  a  civil 
war.  He  gave  a  public  and  military  audience  tothe  qussstor 
Leonas :  the  haughty  epistle  of  Gonstantius  was  read  to  the 
attentive  multitude ;  and  Julian  protested,  with  the  most  flat- 
tering deference,  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  tiUo  of 
Augustus,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  those  whom  he 
acknowledged  as  the  authors  c^  his  elevation.  The  faint 
proposal  was  impetuously  silenced;  and  the  acdaYnations  of 
'^Julian  Augustus,  continue  to  reign,  by  the  authority  of  the- 
army,  of  the  people,  of  the  republic  which  you  have  saved,'* 
thundered  at  once  from  every  part  of  the  field,  and  terrified 
the  pale  ambassador  of  Gonstantius.  A  part  of  the  letter  was 
afterwards  read,  in  which  the  emperor  arraigned  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Julian,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  honors  <^  tiie 
purple;  whom  he  had  educated  with  so  much  aire  and  ten- 
derness ;  whom  he  had  preserved  in  his  infancy,  vh^ii  he  was 


LibaniuB,  as  effeminate  edcI  nngrateM ;  vet  the  rcdisf^j  of 

pnuBed  by  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  243,)  and  his  hvr  r  ,-k    t/y  AinmiBniiii 


JSlpicSusi 
.   __  bv  Jerom.  f torn.  i.  n.  243.^  and  hin  hir    r  Jk     r-v 
(xxl  6.) 
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left  a  helpless  orphan.  ''An  orphan  I"  interrupted  Julian, 
who  justified  his  cause  by  indulging  his  passions:  ''does  tb« 
assassin  of  m  j  fiimily  reproach  me  that  I  was  left  an  i>rpha]i } 
He  urges  me  to  revenge  those  injuries  which  I  have  long  stnd* 
led  to  foiget"  The  assembly  was  dismissed ;  and  Leoilas, 
who,  with  some  difficulty,  had  been  ]»otected  from  the  popular 
fury,  was  sent  back  to  his  master  with  an  epistle,  in  which 
JuUan  expressed,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  vehement  eloquence, 
the  sentiments  of  contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  resentment, 
which  had  been  suppiesjed  and  imbittered  by  the  dissimula- 
tion of  tw^ty  years.  After  this  message,  which  might  be 
considered  as  a  signal  of  irrecdhcilable  war,  Julian,  who,  some 
weeks  before,  had  celebrated  the  Christian  festival  of  the 
Epiphany,**  made  a  public  declaration  that  he  committed  the 
care  of  his  safety  to  the  immortal  gods  ;  and  thus  pablidy 
renounced  the  religion  as  well  as  the  friendship  of  Oonstan- 
tius." 

The  situation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous  and  immediate 
resolution.  He  had  discovered,  from  intercepted  letters,  that 
his  adversary,  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  stMe  to  that  of  the 
monarch,  had  again  excited  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  prov-* 
inces  of  the  West.  The  position  of  two  magazines,  one  of 
them  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the 
other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  seemed  to 
indicate  the  march  of  two  armies;  and  the  size  of  those 
magazines,  each  of  which  consisted  of  six  bandied  thousand 


*9  Feriarum  die  quern  eelebraates  mease.  Jouuario,  Chmtiani  ^£^*- 
phania  dictitant^  pro^^resaus  in  eorum  eddesiain,  eolenmiter.numine 
orato  discessit  Ammian.  zxL  2.  Zonaras  observes,  that  it  was  on 
Ohristmas  day,  and  Ms  assertion  is  not  inconsistent;  since  the 
diurches  of  ]^pt,  Asia,  and  perha^  Gkral,  celebrated  on  the  tnune 
day  (the  sixth  of  Jaaoary)  the  nativity  and  the  baptism  of  their 
Savior.  The  Romans^  as  ignorant  aa  their  brethren  of  the  real 
date  of  his  birth,  fixed  the  solemn  festiyal  to  the  26th  of  December, 
the  Bmmalia,  or  winter  solstice,  when  the  Pa^ns  annually  celebrated 
the  birth  of  the  smL  See  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  tlie  Christian 
Chtvch,  1.  zz.  c  4,  and  Beausobre,  Hist  Critique  da  Manicheiame, 
tom.il  p.  600 — ^700. 

"  The  pnUic  and  secret  negotiations  between  Constantins  and 
Julian  must  be  extracted,  with  some  caution,  jfrom  Julian  himself. 
(Orat  ad  S.  P.  Q*  Athen.  p.  286.)  libanius,  (Qrat  Parent  c.  51,.pk 
276,)  Anmianus,  (xx.  9,)  Zoeimus,  (L  iil  p.  154,)  and  even  Zonanu^ 
(iMDL  il  L  ziii.  p.  20,  21,  22,)  who,  on  this  occasion,  ap])ears  to  liaTt 
poioooood  and  used  &omo  yaluable  materials. 
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quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather  flour,*^  was  a  threatening  eyidenoc 
of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  enemj  who  prepared  tc 
lurronnd  him.  Bnt  the  Imperial  legions  were  still  in  their 
distant  quarters  of  Asia  ;  the  Dannbe  was  feebly  guarded  ; 
and  if  Julian  could  occupy,  by  a  sudden  incursion,  the  impor- 
tant provinces  of  Illjricum,  he  might  expect  that  a  people  of 
soldiers  would  resort  to  his  standard,  and  that  the  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  would  contribnte  to  the  expenses  of  the  dvil 
war«.  He  proposed  this  bold  enteiprise  to  the  assembly  of  the 
loldiers ;  inspired  them  with  a  just  confidence  in  thdr  general, 
and  in  themselves;  and  exhorted  them  to  maintain  their 
reputation  of  being  terrible  teethe  enemy,  moderate  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  obedient  to  their  c&cers.  His  spirited 
discourse  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the 
same  troops  which  had  taken  up  arms  against  Constantios, 
when  he  summoned  them  to  leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with 
alacrity,  that  they  would  follow  Julian  to  the  &rthest  extrem- 
ities of  Europe  or  Asia.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  adminis- 
tered ;  and  the  soldiers,  clashing  their  shields,  and  pointiDg 
their  drawn  swords  to  their  throats,  devoted  themselves,  with 
horrid  imprecations,  to  the  service  of  a  leader  whom  they 
celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  Gaul  and  the  conqueror  of  the 
Germans.'*  This  solemn  engagement,  which  seemed  to  be 
dictated  by  affection  rather  than  by  duty,  was  singly  opposed 
by  Nebridius,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  office  of  Praetorian 
prssfeet  That  £Edthful  minister,  alone  and  unassisted,  asserted 
the  rights  of  Oonstantius,  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  and  angry 
multitude,  to  whose  fury  he  had  almost  fallen  an  honorable, 
but  useless  sacrifice.  After  losing  one  of  his  hands  by  the 
stroke  of  a  sword,  he  embraced  the  knees  of  the  prince  whom 
he  had  offended.  Julian  covered  the  prasfect  with  his  Impe- 
rial mantle,  and,  protecting  him  from  the  zeal  of  his  followers, 
dismissed  him  to  his  own  house,  with  less  respect  than  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy .*•    The  high  office  of 

**  Three  himdrdd  myriadB,  or  three  millions  of  macUnuU,  a  com 
oaeasiure  fiuniliar  to  the  Athenians,  and  which  contained  six  Bonian 
modiu  Julian  explains,  like  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  danger  of 
his  situation,  and  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  an  offensive  war, 
(ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286,  287.) 

'*  See  bis  oration,  and  the  beUiYior  of  the  troops,  ii:  A'"****^^ 

16. 

**  He  sternly  refused  his  hand  to  the  suppliant  priefect,  whom  ht 

it  Into  Tuscany.    (Ammian.  2xL  5.)    libanius,  with  savage  fiuy. 
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Nebridiua  was  bestowed  on  SftUust ;  and  the  provinces  6f  Gaul, 
wliich  wer^  now  delivered  from  the  intolerable  oppression  of 
taxes,  enjoyed  the  mild  and  equitaUe  adminfetration  of  the 
friiind  of  JuHan,  who  waA  permitted  to  practise  those  t*irtues 
which  he  had  instilled  into  the  miiid  of  his  pupil." 

The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  miieh  less  on  the  miraber  of 
his  troops,  than  on  the  celerity  of  his  motions.  In  the  execu- 
tion fl  a  daring  enterprise,  he  availed  himself  of  every  pre- 
caution, as  far  as  prudence  could  suggest;  and  where  prudence 
could  no  longer  accompany  his  steps,  he  trusted  the  event  to 
valor  and  to  fortune.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Basil  he  assem- 
bled and  divided  his  army.**  One  body,  which  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  men,  was  directed  under  the  command  of  Nevitta, 
general  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  through  the  midland  parts 
of  Khaetia  and  Noricum.  A  similar  division  of  troops;  under 
the  osders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to  follow  the  oblique 
course  of  the  highways,  through  the  Alps,  and  the  northern 
confines  of  Italy.  The  instructions  to  the  generals  were  con- 
ceived with  energy  and  precision :  to  hasten  their  march  in 
close  and  compact  columns,  which,  according  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  ground,  might  readily  be  changed  into  any  order 
of  battle.;  to  aecnre  themselveB  agamst  th^  surprises  of  the 
night  by  strong  posts  and  vigiknt  guards ;  to  prevent  resdst- 
ano^  by  their  unexpected  arrival;  to  elude  examination  by 
their  sudden  departure ;  to  spread  the  opinion  of  their  strength, 
and  the  terror  of  his  name;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under 
the  walls  of  Sirniium.  For  himself  Julian  had  reserved  a 
more  difficult  and  extraordinary  part  He  selected  three 
thousand  brave  and  active  volunteers,  resolved,  like  their 
leader,  to  cast  behind  them  every  hope  of  a  retxeat;  at  the 
head  of  this  ^thful  band,  he  fearlessly  plunged  into  the 
recesses  of  the  Mardan,  or  Black  Forest,  which  conceals  the 
sources  of  the  Danube  ;**  and,  for  many  days,  the  &te  of 

.II"-  ■■        ■■■■■,-        I      II     n  I     .1    ,.      I..        1-1  ■        ■    ■  _ 

iiistilts  JN'ehridius^  applauds  the  soldiens  and  almost  censures  tiis  Ha- 
manity  of  Julian.  (Orat  Parent,  c.  69i  p.  278.) 

^J  Ammian.  zxl  8.  la  tliis  pr^otkn,  Julian  obeyed  the  kw 
which  he  publidy  imposed  on  himafilf.  Ne<|uei  dyius  qunqnam 
judex  nee  militaris  reptorj  alio  <]^odam  prieier  merita  saffiraganie,'  ad 
potiorem  remai  gradum.  (Ammian.  zz.  6.)  Absence  did  not.  weajoen 
lib  r^^d  for  S^ust^  with  whose  name  (A.  D.  868)  he  honored  the 
eonsulahip.  ^  ,. 

**  Ammianos  (zzL  8)  ascribes  the  same  practice,  and  the  BamftBOK 
tire,  to  Alexander  the  Great  and  other  skilfnl  generals. 

**  This  wood  was  9' part  of-  the  great  Henrfnian  forest^  which,  ia 

VOL.    II. ^R 
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JuUan  vas  unknown  to  the  world.  The  secrecy  of  has  nmich, 
his  diligence,  and  vigor,  surmounted  every  obstacle ;  he  feroed 
his  way  over  mountains  and  mcmMtSj  occupied  the  bridges 
at  swam  the  rivers,  pursued  his  direct  course,**  without  reflect- 
ing whether  he  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Romans  or  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  at  length  emerged,  between  Ratisbon  and 
Vienna,  at  the  place  where  he  des^ned  to  embark  hls^oopi 
on  the  Danube.  By  a  well'<x>ncerted  stratagem,  he  i^ed  a 
fleet  of  light  brigantines,*^  as  it  lay  at  anchor ;  iiecured  a 
Tply  of  coarse  provisions  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  indelicate, 
tL  voracious,  appetite  of. a  Gallic  army;  and  boldly  com- 
«4Mited  hinuelf  to  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  The  labors  of 
S  mariners,  who  plied  their  oare  with  incessiint  diligence,  and 
uie  steady  continuance  of  a  &vorable  wind,  carried  his  fleet 
«Hjove  seven  hundred  miles  in  eleven  days;'**  and  he  had 
already  disembarked  his  troops  at  Bononia,*  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Sinnium,  be£>re  his  enemies  could  receive  any 
certain  intelligence  that  he  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  course  of  this  loi^:  and  rapid  navigation,  the  mind  of 
Julian  was  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  enterprise ;  and  though 
he  accepted  the  deputations  of  some  cities,  which  hastened  to 
claim  the  merit  of  an  early  submission,  he  passed  before  the 
hostile  stations,  which  were  placed  along  toe  river,  without 
indulging  the  temptation  of  signalizing  a  useless  and  ill-timed 

the  time  of  CaBsar,  stretched  away  from  the  county  of  the  Raoraa 

(Basil)  into  the  botmdless  regions  of  the  north.    See  Cluyer,  Ger 

mania  Antiqua.  L  ill  a  47. 

'*  Compare  lihanius,  Qkai  Pareni  &  68,  p.  278,  S79,  with  Gregory 

Kazianzen,  Oral  iil  p  68.    Even  the  saint  admires  the  speed  and 

secrecy  of  this  march.    A  modem  divine  might  apply  to  the  progress 

of  Joliaii  the   lines   which   were  original^ ,  designed  for  another 

apostate  :— 

« '    ]         »^8o  Mg^ly  tii*  Send, 

0*er  bog)  or  steep*  through  strait,  rough,  denfpt  or  rive, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  f&et,  pursues  hts  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

**  la  that  interval  the  IfoHtia  places  two  or  three  fleets,  the  Lauria^ 
oensis,  (at  Lauriacum,  or  Lorch,)  the  Arlapensis,  the  Ma^ensis;  anJ 
meotieaii  five  legioas,  or  cohorts,  of  libemat^  who  sho^d  be  a  soit 
of  marin^i.    Sect  hlii  edit-  lAbb. 

*^  Zosimiis  alone  (L  iil  ^.  166)  has  spedfl^ed  this  interesting  dream- 
sAaneb  Hamertinas,  (in  Panegyr.  Yet.  zl  6,  *f,  8.)  who  accompanied 
Julian,  as  ecntmt  of  the  sacred  largesses,  describes  this  royage  in  a  ilbrid 
and  pictaresque  manner,  diaUenges  Triptolemns  and  the  Ai^gooanis  oi 
Ofasosi,'dBC. 

«  Banostar,    'M^fimert.'^li, 
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t.\ior.  The  banks  of  tbe  Danube  were  crowded  on  eithei 
Bide  with  spectators,  who  gazed  on  the  miUtary  pomp,  antici- 
pated the  importance  of  the  event,  and  diffused  through  the 
adjacent  country  the  fame  of  a  young  hero,  who  advanced 
with  more  than  mortal  speed  at  the  head  of  the  innumerable 
forces  of  tbe  West.  Lucilian,  who,  with  the  rank  of  general 
of  the  cavalry,  commanded  the  military  powers  of  Illyricum, 
was  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  donbtlul  reports,  which  he 
could  neither  Reject  nor  believe.  H^  had  taken  some  dow 
and  irresolute  measures  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his 
iroops,  when  he  was  surprised  by  Dagalaiphus,  an  active 
officer,  whom  Julian,  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Bononia,  had 
pushed  forwards  with  some  light  infantry.  Tbe  captive  gen- 
eral, uncertain  of  his  life  or  death,  was  hastily  thrown  upon  a 
horse,  and  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Julian ;  who  kindly 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  dispelled  the  terror  and 
amazement  which  seemed  to  stupefy  his  faculties.  But  LuciL- 
ian  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  spirits,  than  he  betrayed  his 
want  of  discretion,  by  presuming  to  admonish  his  conqueror 
that  he  had  rashly  ventured,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  expose 
his  person  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  ^  Reserve  for  your 
madter  Constantius  these  timid  remonstrances,"  replied  Julian, 
with  a  smile  of  contempt : . "  when  I  gave  you  my  purple  to 
kiss,  I  received  you  not  as  a  counsellor,  but  as  a  suppliant" 
Conscious  that  success  alone  could  justify  hi^  iittempt,  and 
that  boldness .  only  could  command  success,  he  instantly 
advanced,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the 
strongest  and  most  populous  city  of  the  lUyrian  provinces. 
As  he  entered  the  long  suburb  of  Sirmium,  he  was  received 
by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army  and  people;  who, 
crowned  with  flowere,  and  holding  lighted  tapers  in  theii 
hands,  conducted  their  acknowledged  sovereign  to  his  Impe- 
rial residence.  Two  days  were  devoted  to  the  public  joy, 
.which  was  celebrated  by  the  games  of  the  circus ;  but,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Julian  marched  to  occupy 
the  narrow  pass  of  Succi,  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  Hasmus ; 
which,  almost  in  the  midway  between  Sirmium  and  Constan- 
tinople, separates  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  by  an 
abrupt  descent  towards  the  former,  and  a  gentle  declivity  on 
fhe  side  of  the  latter."  The  defence  of  &is  important  post 
was  intrusted  to  the.  brave  Nevitta;  who,  as  well  aa  the 
■       1 1     I       I  ■   '  .     ■  '  PI. 

'*  The  description  of  Ammianus.  which  might  bd  supporiM  bf 
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generab  of  the  Italian  division,  suooeasfully  execated  tne  plan 
of  the  jnarch  and  junction  which  their  master  had  so  ahly 
conceiTed."* 

The  hom«)ge  which  Julian  obtained,  from  the  fears  or  the 
inclination  of  the  people,  extended  far  bejond  the  immediate 
effect  of  his  arms.'*  The  prsefectures  of  Italy  and  Illyricnm 
were  administered  by  Taurus  and  Florentius,  who  united  that 
important  oflBce  with  the  vain  honors  of  the  consulship ;  and 
as  those  magistrates  had  retired  with  predpitation  to  the  oouH 
of  Asia,  Julian,  who  could  not  always  restrain  the  levity  of 
his  temper,  stigmatized  their  flight  by  adding,  in  all  the  Acts 
of  the  Year,  the  epithet  of  fugitive  to  the  names  of  the  two 
consuls.  The  provinces  which  had  been  deserted  by  their 
first  magistrates  acknowledged  the  authority  of  an  emperor, 
who,  condliating  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  with  those  of  a  phi- 
losopher, was  equally  admired  in  the  camps  of  the  Danube 
and  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  From  his  palace,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, from  his  head-quarters  of  Sirmium  and  Naissus,  he  dis- 
tributed to  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  a  labored  apology 
for  his  own  conduct ;  published  the  secret  despatches  of  Gon- 
^■'tantius ;  and  solicited  the  judgment  of  mankind  between  two 
'ompetitors,  the  one  of  whom  had  expelled,  and  the  other  had 
nvited,  the  Btebarians."  Jutian,  whose  mind  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  reproach  of  ingratitude,  aspired  to  maintain, 
by  argument  as  well  as  by  arms,  the  superior  merits  of  his 
cause ;  and  to  excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war,  but  in  those 
of  composition.     His  epistle  to  the  senate  and  people  of 

collateral  evidence,  ascertains  the  precise  gitnatioii  of  the  Angnxlm 
Sueeonan,  or  passes  of  Suceu    M.  aAnvillo,  from  the  trifling  resem- 


maps  or  writings 
geoffrapher. 

**  Whatever  circmnstanees  we  may  borrow  elsewhere,  Ammianus* 
(xx.  8,  9, 10)  still  supplies  the  series  of  the  narrative. 

**  Ammian.  zxL  9,  10.    Lib^us,  Orat  Parent  c  54,  p.  2*79,  280. 
Zosimus,  L  iii.  p.  156,  157. 

»•  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286)  positively  asserts,  that  he 
intercepted  the  letters  of  Oonatantms  to  the  Barbarians ;  and  Libanias 
as  positively  affirms,  that  he  ;;ead  them  on  his  mardi  to  the  troops 
and  the  cities.  Tet  Ammianus  (zxi  4)  expresses  himself  with  cool 
%nd  candid  hesitation,  si  famat  aolius  admiitenda  est  &4^&^  He  speca" 
fies,  however,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Yadomair  to  Constantius^ 
which  supposes  an  intimate  correspondence  between  them  •  **  Cj 
taras  disciplinam  non  habet** 
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Athens**  seems  to  have  been  dictated  bv  an  elegant  enthu- 
siasm; which  prompted  him  to  submit  Lis  actions  and  hit 
motives  to  the  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own  times,  with 
the  same  humble  deference  as  if  he  had  been  pleading,  in 
the  days  of  Aristides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus. 
His  application  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  which  was  still  per- 
mitted to  bestow  the  tides  of  Imperial  power,  was  agreeable 
to  tlie  forms  of  the  expiring  republic  An  assembly  wa# 
summoned  by  Tertullus,  praefeot  of  the  city ;  the  epistle  of 
Julian  was  read ;  and,  as  he  appeared  to  be  master  of  Italy 
his  claims  were  admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  His 
oblique  censure  of  the  innovations  of  Constantine,  and  his 
)>A.ssionate  invective  against  the  vices  of  Constantius,  were 
heard  with  less  satisfaction ;  and  the  senate,  as  if  Julian  had 
been  present,  unanimously  exclaimed,  *^  Respect,  we  beseech 
you,  the  author  of  your  own  fortune.''  *'  An  artful  expres- 
sion, which,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  might  be  differ- 
ently explained ;  as  a  numly  reproof  of  the  ingratitude  <^  the 
usurper,  or  as  a  flattering  confession,  that  a  single  act  of  such 
benefit  to  the  state  ought  to  atone  for  all  the  filings  of  Con- 
stantius. 

The  intelligence  of  the  march  and  rapid  progress  of  Julian 
was  speedily  transmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  of 
Sapor,  had  obtained  some  respite  from  the  Persian  war.  Dis- 
guising the  anguish  of  his  soul  under  the  semblance  of  con- 
tempt, Constantius  professed  his  intention  of  returning  into 
Europe,  and  of  giving  chase  t6  Julian ;  hr  he  never  spoke 
of  his  military  expedition  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
hunting  party.**  In  the  camp  of  HjerapoHs,  in  Syria,  he 
communicated  this  design  to  his  army ;  slightly  mentioned  the 
guilt  and  rashness  of  the  Caesar;  and  ventured  to  assure 
them,  that  if  the  mutineers  of  Gaul  presumed  to  meet  them 

'*  ZosimuB  meotioiifl  his  epistles  to  the  Athenians,  the  Oorinthianis 
and  the  Lsoedaemoniaiia.  The  subetanoe  was  probably  the  eam«, 
though  the  address  was  properly  varied.  The  epistle  to  the  Athe- 
nians is  still  extant,  (p.  268 — 287,)  and  has  afforded  mnch  valuable 
information.  It  deserves  the  praises  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie,  (Pre£ 
d  THistoire  de  Jovien,  p.  24,  25,)  and  is  one  of  the  best  manifestoes 
to  be  found  in  any  language. 

***  Auetori  tuo  revereniiam  rogofnu*.    Ammian.  zzL  10.    It  is  amus 
ing  enough  to  observe  the  secret  conflicts  of  the  senate  between 
fliattery  and  fear.    See  Tacit  Hist  i.  85. 

'*  Tanquam  venatidam  praedam  caperet:  hoc  enim  ad  leniendiun 
metom  subinde  prsedicabat    Ammian.  zsil  7. 
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in  the  field,  they  would  be  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of  theit 
eyes,  and  the  irresistible  weight  of  their  shout  of .  onset 
The  speech  of  the  emperor  was  received  with  military 
applause,  and  Theodotus,  the  president  of  the  council  of 
Ilierapolis,  requested,  with  tears  of  adulation,  that  Aw  city 
might  be  adorned  with  the  head  of  the  vanquished  robel.^ 
A.  chosen  detachment  was  despatohed  away  in  post-wagons,  to 
secure,  if  it  were  yet  possible,  the  pass  of  Succi ;  the  recruits, 
the  horses^  the  arms,  and  the  magazines,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared against  Sapor,  were  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
civil  war ;  and  the  domestic  victories  of  Constantius  inspired 
his  partisans  with  the  most  sanguine  assurances  of  success. 
The  notary  Gaudentius  had  occupied  in  his  name  the  prov- 
inces of  Africa;  the  subsistence  of  Rome  was  intercepted; 
and  the  distress  of  Julian  was  increased  by  an  unexpected 
event,  which  might  have  been  productive  of  &tal  conse- 
quences. Julian  had  received  the  submission  of  two  legions 
and  a  cohort  of  archers,  who  were  stationed  at  Sirmium ;  but 
he  suspected,  with  reason,  the  fidelity  of  those  troops  which 
had  been  distinguish- d  by  the  emperor;  and  it  was  thought 
expedient,  under  the  pretence  of  the  exposed  state  of  the 
Gallic  frontier,  to  dismiss  them  from  the  most  important  scene 
of  action.  They  advanced,  with  reluctance,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Italy ;  but  as  they  dreaded  the  length  of  the  way, 
and  the  savage  fierceness  of  the  Germans,  they  resolved,  by 
the  instigation  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  to  halt  at  Aquileia, 
and  to  erect  the  banners  of  Constantius  on  the  walls  of  that 
impregnable  city.  The  vigilance  of  Julian  perceived  at  once 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  and  the  necessity  of  applying  an 
immediate  remedy.  By  his  order,  Jovinus  led  back  a  part  of 
the  army  into  Italy ;  and  the  siege  of  Aquileia  was  formed 
with  diligence,  and  prosecuted  vnth  vigor.  But  the  legion- 
aries, who  seemed  to  have  rejected  the  yoke  of  disci|kline,  con- 
ducted the  defence  of  the  place  with  skill  and  perseverance ; 
ivited  the  rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  courage 
dud  loyalty ;  and  threatened  the  retreat  of  Julian,  if  he  should 
be  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  numbers  of  the  armies  of  the 
East.^* 

^*  See  the  speech  and  preparations  in  Ammianus,  xzL  18.  The  vilo 
Theodoios  afterwards  unplored  and  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
SMTsifal  conqueror,  who  signified  his  wish  of  diminishing  his  enemies 
«id  increasing  the  nmnbers  of  his  friends,  (xzii.  14.) 

**  Ammian.  xxi.  7, 11. 12.    He  seems  to  describe,  with  aaperfloMn 
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But  the  humanity  of  Julian  was  presei'ved  from  the  crael 
alternative  which  he  pathetically  laments,  of  destroying  or  of 
being  himself  destroyed :  and  the  seasonable  death  of  Con- 
stantius  delivered  the  Roman  empire  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  war.  The  approach  of  winter  could  not  detain  the  mon- 
arch at  Antioch ;  and  his  &vorites  durst  not  oppose  his  impa- 
tient desire  of  revenge.  A  slight  fever,  which  was  perhaps 
occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  spirits,  was  increased  by 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey ;  and  Oonstantius  was  obliged  te 
halt  at  the  little  town  of  Mopsucrene,  twelve  miles  beyond 
Tarsus,  where  he  expired,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  forty* 
6fth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.*' 
His  genuine  character,  which  was  composed  of  pride  and 
weakness,  of  superstition  and  cruelty,  has  been  fully  displayed 
in  the  preceding  narrative  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  events. 
The  loqg  abuse  of  power  rendered  him  a  considerable  object 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  as  personal  merit  can 
alone  deserve  the  notice  of  posterity,  the  last  of  the  sons  of 
Constantine  may  be  dismissed  from  the  world,  with  the  remark, 
that  he  inherited  the  defects,  without  the  abilities,  of  his  father. 
Before  Oonstantius  expired,  he  is  said  to  have  named  Julian 
for  his  successor ;  nor  does  it  seem  improbable,  that  his  anx- 
ious concern  for  the  fate  of  a  young  and  tender  wife,  whom 
^e  left  with  child,  may  have  prevailed,  in  his  last  moments, 
over  the  harsher  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Eusebius, 
and  his  guilty  associates,  made  a  faint  attempt  to  prolong  the 
reign  of  the  eunuchs,  by  the  election  of  another  emperor;  but 

\abor,  the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  which,  on  this  occasioD, 
maintained  its  impregnable  &me.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii.  p. 
68)  ascribes  this  acoidentid  revolt  to  tho  wisdom  of  Oonstantius,  whose 
assured  victory  he  announces  with  some  appearance  of  truth.  Oonstan- 
tio  quern  credebat  procul  dubio  fore  victorem ;  nemo  enim  omnium  tune 
ab  hac  constant!  sententia  discrepebat.    Ammian.  xxi.  T. 

*^  His  death  and  character  are  faithfully  delineated  by  Ammianus, 
(xxi.  14, 16, 16 ;)  and  we  are  authorized  to  despise  and  detest  the  foolish 
calumny  of  Gregory,  (Orat  iii.  p.  68,)  who  accuses  Julian  of  contriv- 
ing the  death  of  his  bisnefactor.  The  private  repentance  of  the  6m 
peror,  that  he  had  spared  and  promoted  Julian,  (p.  69,  and  Orat  xxi  p. 
889,)  is  not  improbaole  in  itself,  nor  incompatible  with  the  public  verbal 
testament  which  prudential  considerations  might  dictate  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  Mte* 

*  Wagoer  thinks  this  sadden  change  of  sentiment  altogether  a  fiction  of 
the  attendant  coortiers  and  chiefs  of  the  army,  who  up  to  this  tune  had  beea 
I.    -^-  iQ  Julian.    Note  in  loco  Ammian. — ^M. 
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their  intngiies  were  rejected  with  disdsin,  bj  an  annj  whidi 
now  abhorred  the  thought  of  dvil  discord ;  and  two  ofiScen 
of  rank  were  instantly  despatched,  to  assore  Julian,  that  every 
sword  in  the  empire  wonld  be  drawn  lor  his  service.    The 
military  designs  of  that  prince,  who  had  formed  three  different 
attadtt    s^painst  Thrace,  were  prevented  by  this  fortonate 
event    Without  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
eso^ied  the  dangers  of  a  doabtfiil  conflict^  and  acquired  the 
advantages  of  a  oomf^te  victory.    Impatient  to  visit  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  the  new  capital  of  the  empire,  he  advanced 
from  Naissus  through  the  mountains  of  Haemus,  and  the  cities 
of  Thrace.    When  he  reached  Heradea,  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  miles,  all  Constantinople  was  poured  forth  to  receive 
him ;  and  he  made  lus  triumphal  entry  amidst  the  dutifo* 
acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  the  pe<^le,  and  the  senate.    At 
innumerable  multitude  pressed  around  him  with  eager  respect 
and  were  perhaps  disappointed  when  they  beheld  the  smaL 
stature  and  simple  garb  of  a  hero,  whose  unexperienced  youtk 
had  vanquished  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  and  who  ha<f 
now  traversed,  in  a  successful  career,  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bos 
phorus.^'    A  few  days  afl^^ards,  when  the  remains  of  tbi 
deceased  emperor  were  landed  in  the  harbor,  the  subjects  of 
Julian  applauded  the  real  or  affected  humanity  of  tbeir  sove 
reign.    On  foot,  without  his  diadem,  and  clothed  in  a  mourn- 
ing habit,  he  accompanied  the  funeral  as  &r  as  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,  where  the  body  was  deposited:  and  if 
these  marks  of  respect  may  be'  interpreted  as  a  selfish  tribnt< 
to  the  birth  and  dignity  of  his  Imperial  kinsman,  the  tears  oi 
Julian  professed  to  the  world  that  he  had  forgot  the  injuries, 
and  remembered  only  the  obligations,  which  he  had  received 
from  Constantius.^^    As  soon  as  the  legions  of  Aquileia  were 
assured  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  they  opened  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and,   by  the  sacrifice  of  their  guilty  leaders, 
obtained  an  easy  pardon  from   the  prudence  or  lenity  cf 

*^  In  describiDg  the  triumph  of  Julian,  Ammianus  (zxil  1,  2)  as- 
Bumes  the  lofty  tone  of  an  orator  or  poet;  while  Libanius  (Orat 
Parent,  c  56,  p.  281)  sinks  to  the  grave  simplicity  of  an  historian. 

**  The  funeral  of  Constantius  is  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxl  16,) 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat  iv.  p.  119,)  Mamertmus,  in  (Panegyr.  Vet 
jd.  27,)  Libanius,  (Orat  Parent  c.  Ivi.  p.  283,)  and  Philostorgius,  (1. 
vi.  c.  6,  with  Qodefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  266.)  These  writers,  and 
their  followers.  Pagans,  Catholics,  Arians,  beheld  with  very  diffi>*6iil 
syes  both  the  dead  and  the  living  emperor* 
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Julian;  who,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  acquired 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Roman  empire/* 

Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  the  advantages 
of  action  and  retirement ;  but  the  elevation  of  his  birth,  and 
the  aoddents  of  his  life,  never  allowed  him  the  freedom  of 
choice.  He  might  perhaps  sincerely  have  preferred  the  groves 
of  the  academy,  and  the  society  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  con  • 
strained,  at  first  by  the  will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injustice, 
ofvOonstantius,  to  expose  his  person  and  feme  to  the  dangers 
pf  Imperial  greatness;  and  to*make  himself  accountable  to 
the  world,  and  to  posterity,  for  the  happiness  of  millions/' 
Julian  recollected  with  terror  the  observation  of  his  master 
Plato,^^  that  the  government  of  our  flocks  and  herds  is  always 
committed  to  beings  of  a  superior  species ;  and  that  the  con- 
duct of  nations  requires  and  deserves  the  celestial  powers  of 
the  gods  or  of  the  genii.  From  this  principle  he  justly  con- 
cluded, that  the  man  who  presumes  to  reign,  should  aspire  to 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature ;  that  he  should  ptirify  his 
soul  from  her  mortal  and  terrestrial  part ;  that  he  should  ex- 
tinguish his  appetites,  enlighten  his  understanding,  regulate^ 
his  passions,  and  subdue  the  wild  beast,  which,  according  tc 
the  lively  metaphor  of  Aristotle,^'  seldom  fails  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  a. despot  The  throne  of  Julian,  which  the  death  of 
Constantitts  fixed  on  an  independent  basis,  was  the  seat  of 
reason,  of  virtue,  and  perhaps  of  vanity.  He  despised  the 
honors,  renounced  the  pleasures,  and  discharged  with  inces- 
sant diligence  the  duties,  of  his  exalted  station;  and  there 

**  The  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perfectly  ascer- 
tained. The  day  is  probabLy  the  sixth  of  November,  and  tne  year 
must  be  either  831  (Mr  882.  Tillemont,  Hist  dee  Emperenrs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  698.  Dacange,  Fam.  Byxantm.  p.  60.  I  have  preferred  the  earlier 
date. 

**  Julian  himself  (p.  253—267)  has  expressed  these  philosophical 
ideas  with  much  eloquence  and  some  affectation,  in  a  very  elaborate 
epistle  to  Themistius.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  (torn,  il  p.  146 — 193,) 
who  has  given  an  elegant  translation,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  celebrated  ThemiatiaS)  whose  orations  are  still  extant 

"  Julian,  ad  Themist  p.  268.  Petavios  (not.  p.  96)  observes  that 
this  passage  is  taken  from  the  fourth  book  Jh  Legibus ;  but  either 
Julian  quoted  from  memory,  or  his  MSS.  were  different  from  oura 
2  enophon  opens  ths  Gyropiedia  with  a  similar  reflecUon. 

^  *0  6i    S»dptamt¥  ks\kvu¥  ip^tiv,  irpovrWfici   nai   Bfipiov.     Aristot.  ap^ 

Julian,  p.  261.    The  MS.  of  Vossius,  unsatisfied  with  the  single  beast^ 
•florda  the  stronger  reading  of  Sfpio,  which  the  experiem  e  of  desi 
niiy  warrant 

B* 
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wero  few  among  his  subjects  wbo  would  have  consented  to 
relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  the  diadem,  had  thej  been 
obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  their  actions  to  the  rigorous 
laws  which  that  philosophic  emperor  imposed  on  himself. 
One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,**  who  had  often  shared  the 
frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked,  that  his  light  an<k 
sparing  d£st  (which  was  usually  of  the  v^etable  kind)  left 
ilia  mind  and  body  always  free  and  active,  for  the  various  and 
important  business  of  an  author,  a  pontiff  a  magistrate^  a 
general,  and  a  prince.  In  6ne  and  the  same  day,  he  gave 
audience  to  several  ambassadors,  and  wrote,  or  dictated,  a 
great  number  of  letters  to  his  generals,  his  dvil  magistrates, 
his  private  friends^  and  the  different  cities  of  his  dominions. 
He  listened  to  the  memorials  which  had  been  received,  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  the  petitions,  and  signified  his  intentions 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  taken  in  short-hand  by  the 
diligent^  of  his  seoretaries.  He  possessed  such  flexibility  of 
thought,  and  such  firmness  of  attention,  that  he  could  employ 
his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate ; 
and  pursue  at  once  three  several  trains  of  ideas  without  hesi- 
tation, and  without  errof.  While  his  ministers  reposed,  the 
prince  flew  with  agility  from  one  labor  to  another,  and,  after  a 
hasty  dinner,  retired  into  his  library,  till  the  public  business, 
which  he  had  appointed  for  the  evening,  summoned  him  to 
interrupt  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  The  supper  of  the 
emperor  was  still  less  substantial  than  the  former  meal ;  his 
sleep  was  never  clouded  by  the. fumes  of  indigestion;  and 
except  in  the  short  interval  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the 
effect  of  policy  rather  than  love,  the  chaste  Julian  never 

shared  his  bed  with  a  female  companion.**     He  was  soon 

—  ,'  ■   ■       ■ 

**  Libanius  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c  Ixzziv.  Ixxxv.  p.  810,  811^  812)  has 
mven  this  interesting  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian.  He  himself 
(in  Misopogon,  p  850)  mentions  his  vegetable  diet,  and  nplaidds  the 
gross  and  sensual  appetite  of  the  people  of  Antioeh. 

^  Lectulus  . . .  Yestalium  toris  purior,  is  the  praise  irhich  Mamer* 
tinus  (Pancgyr.  Yet.  xl  IS)  addresses  to  Julifm  himself  libanius 
affirms,  in  sober  peremptory  language,  that  Julian  never  Imew  a  wo- 
man before  his  marriage,  or  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  {OnL  Parent 
€L  Izzxriii  p.  818.)  ^e  chastity  of  Julian  is  eonfirmod  by  the  im- 
partial  testuuony  of  Ammianos,  (zzv.  4,)  and  the  partial  silence  of 
the  Christians.  Yet  Julian  ironically  urges  the  reproach  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Antioeh,  that  he  almoai  alvtay%  (ox  f^iiray,  in  Misopogon,  p 
846)  lay  alone.  This  suspicious  expression  is  explained  by  the  AbW 
de  la  Bleterie  (Hist  de  Jovien,  torn,  il  p.  108—109)  with  candor  aad 
ingenuity. 


•♦ 
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awakened  by  the  entrance  of  fresh  secretaries,  who  had  slept  th« 
preceding  day ;  and  his  servants  were  obliged  to  wait  alternately^ 
while  their  indefatigable  master  allowed  himself  scarcely  any 
other  refreshment  than  the  change  of  occupation.  The  predeces* 
Bors  of  Julian,  his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his  cousin,  indulged 
their  puerile  taste  for  the  games  of  the  Circus,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  complying  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people; 
and  they  frequently  remained  the  greatest  part  <^  the  day  as 
idle  spectators,  and  as  a  part  of  the  splendid  spectacle,  till  the 
ordinary  round  of  twenty^-four  races  ^^  was  completely  finished. 
On  solemn  festivals,  Julian,  who  felt  and  professed  an  un- 
fashionable dislike  to  these  frivolous  amusements,  condescended 
to  appear  in  the  Circus ;  and  ailer  bestowing  a  careless  glance 
at  live  or  six  of  the  raoes,  he  hastily  withdrew  with  the  impa- 
tience c^  a  philosopher,  who  considered  every  moment  as  lost 
that  was  not  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  or  the 
improvement  of  his  own  mind.**  By  this  avarice  of  time,  he 
seemed  to  protract  the  short  duration  of  his  reign ;  and  if  the 
dates  were  less  securely  ascertained,  we  should  refuse  to  be^ 
lieve,  that  only  sixteen  months  jelapsed  between  the  death  of 
(3onstantius  and  the  departure  of  his  successor  for  the  Persian 
war.  The  actions  of  Julmn  can  only  be  preserved  by  the 
^are  of  the  historian;  but  the  portion  of  his  voluminous 
writings^  which  is  still  extant,  remains  as  a  monument  of  the 
application,  as  well  as  of  the  genius,  of  the  emperor.  The 
Misopogon,  the  Caesars,  several  oi  his  orations,  and  his  elabo* 
rate  work  against  the  Christian  religion,  were  composed  in  the 
long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which  he  passed 
•at  Constantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 

The  reforamtion  of  the  Imperial  court  was  one  of  the  first 

*^  See  SalmaMus  ad  Suetoa  in  Glaad.  c.  zzi.  A  twenty*fifth  raoa^ 
or  mtMifc,  was  added^to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  chariotfl^ 
four  of  whid^  the  four  oelorB,  started  each  heat. 

#         Centoin  qttadrijugos  agitabo  ad  flumina  cnrnis. 

It  appears,  that  they  ran  five  or  seven  times  round  the  Meta  ^Suettm. 
in  DfHmtian.  c  4;)  and  (from  the  measure  of  the  Oircua  Mazmius  at 
Rome,  the  Hippodrone  at  Constantinople,  ifcc.)  it  might  be  about  a  foui^ 
mile  course. 

*'  Julian,  in  Misopogon,  p.  840.  Julius  Gsesar  had  offended  the 
Roman  people  by  reading  his  despatches  during  the  actual  race.  Aii> 
gusttts  induced  their  taste,  or  his  own,  by  his  constant  attention  to  tiM 
HBDortant  business  of  tHe  Circus,  for  which  he  professed  the  warmeat 
MUnation.    Sueton.  in  August  c.  zlv. 
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iind  most  necessary  acts  of  the  government  of  Julian.**  Sooc 
after  his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  had 
occasion  for  the  service  of  a  barber.  An  oflScer,  magnifi 
cently  dressed,  immediately  presented  himself.  **It  is  a 
barber,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  with  affected  surprise,  ^  that  I 
want,  and  not  a  receiver-general  of  the  finances.'"*  He 
questioned  the  man  concerning  the  profits  of  his  employment 
md  was  informed,  that  besides  a  large  salary,  and  some 
valuable  perquisites,  he  enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty 
servants,  and  as  many  horses.  A  thousand  barbers,  a  thou- 
sand cup-bearers,  a  thousand  cooks,  were  distributed  in  the 
several  offices  of  luxury ;  and  the  number  of  eunuchs  could 
be  compared  only  with  the  insects  of  a  summer's  day.**  The 
monarch  who  resigned  to  his  subjects  the  superiority  of  merit 
and  virtue,  was  distinguished  by  the  oppressive  magnificence 
of  his  dress,  bis  table,  his  buildings,  and  his  train.  The  stately 
palaces  erected  by  Constantino  and  his  sons,  were  decorated 
with  many  colored  marbles,  and  ornaments  of  massy  gold. 
The  most  exquisite  dainties  were  procured,  to  gratify  their 
pride,  rather  than  their  taste ;  birds  of  the  most  distant  climates, 
fish  from  the  most  remote  seas,  fruits  out  of  their  natural 
season,  winter  roses,  and  summer  snows.**  The  domestic 
crowd  of  the  palace  surpassed  the  expense  of  the  lemons ;  yet 
the  smallest  part  of  this  costly  multitude  was  sub^rvient  to 
the  use,  or  even  to  the  splendor,  of  the  throne.  The  monarch 
was  disgraced,  and  the  people  was  injured,  by  the  creation 
and  sale  of  an  infinite  number  of  obscure,  and  even  titular 

*'  The  reformatioD  of  th«  palace  is  described  by  Ammiaaus,  (xzil 
4,)  Libanius,  Orat  (Parent  c.  ixil  p^  288,  <fcc,)  MamertiniiB,  in  Pane- 
gyr.  Vet  xi.  11^)  Socrates,  (L  iil  c.  L,)  and  Zoaaras,  (torn,  il  L  ziil 
p.  24.) 

^  Ego  noQ  raitoHtUem  jussi  sed  tooiBQreui  aociri.  Zonaras  ums  ti.e 
less  natural  imaffe  of  a  tenaior.  Yet  ao  ofiicer  of  the  finanoes,  wlio 
was  satisfied  with  wealth,  might  desire  aad  obtain  the  honcrs  oi  tlie 
senate.  ^ 

**  Mayecpov;  ftlv  ^^Aiavf,  Kovpias    8l  ovk  eXarruv;,  oivoj(6ovsol  rXiiovi^ 

are  the  mrigioal  words  of  libanins,  which  I  have  fiiithMly  quoted, 
lest  I  fihould  be  suspected  of  magnifying  the  abuses  of  &e  royal 
household. 

^*  The  expressions  of  Mamertinus  are  lively  and  forcible.  Quia 
atiam  prandionim  et  caenajrum  laboratas  magnitudines  Romanus  popii- 
lus  sensit;  cum  quffisitissimsB  dapes  non  gustu  sed  difficultatlbua  asti* 
■uureotur;  miracula  avium,  longinqui  maris  *pisoes,  abenl  tempocii 
poma,  astivae  nives,  bybermi)  rosje 
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employments ;  and  the  roost  worthless  of  mankind  might  pnp* 
chase  the  privilege  of  being  maintained,  without  the  necessity 
of  labor,  from  the  public  revenue.  The  waste  of  an  enormous 
•household,  the  increase  of  fees  and  perquisites,  which  were 
soon  claimed  as  a  lawful  debt,  and  the  bribes  which  they  ex- 
torted from  those  who  feared  their  enmity,  or  solicited  their 
fovor,  suddenly  enriched  these  haughty  menials.  They  abused 
Ihdr  fortune,  without  considering  their  past,  or  their  future, 
tx>ndition ;  and  their  rapine  and  venality  could  be  equalled 
only  by  the  extravagance  of  their  dissipations.  Their  silken 
robes  were  embroidered  with  gold,  their  tables  were  served 
with  ddicaey  and  profusiixi ;  the  houses  which  they  built  for 
their  own  use,  would  have  covered  the  farm  of  an  andent 
consul ;  and  the  most  honorable  citizens  were  obliged  to  dis- 
mount from  their  horses,  and  respectfully  to  salute  a  eunuch 
whom  they  met  on  the  public  highway.  The  luxury  of  the 
palace  excited  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  who 
usually  slept  on  the  ground,  who  yielded  with  reluctance  to 
the  indispensable  calls  of  nature ;  and  who  placed  his  vanity, 
not  in  emulating,  but  in  despising,  the  pomp  of  royalty. 

By  the  total  extirpation  o(  a  mischief  which  was  magnified 
even  beyond  its  real  extent,  he  was  impatient  to  relieve  the 
distress,  and  to  appease  the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  who  sup- 
port with  less  uneasiness  the  weight  of  taxes,  if  they  are 
convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  the  state.  But  in  the  execution  oi  this  salutary 
work,  JuHan  is  accused  of  proceeding  with  too  much  haste 
and  inconsiderate  severity.  By  a  single  edict,  he  reduced  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  to  an  immense  desert,  and  dismissed 
with  ignominy  the  whole  train  of  slaves  and  dependants,** 
without  providing  any  just,  or  at  least  benevolent,  exceptions, 
for  the  age,  the  services,  or  the  poverty,  of  the  faithful  domes- 
tics of  the  Imperial  family.  Such  indeed  was  the  temper  of 
Julian,  who  seldom  recollected  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
Aristotle,  that  true  virtue  is  placed  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  opposite  vices.  The  splendid  and  effeminate  dress  of  the 
Asiatics,  the  curls  and  paint,  the  collars  and  bracelets,  which 
had  appeared  so  ridiculous  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  were 

"  Tet  Julian  himBelf  was  accused  of  bestowing  whole  towns  on  th« 
eunuchs,  (Orat  vil  against  Polydet  p.  117 — 127.)  Libanius  contents 
himself  with  a  cold  but  positive  denial  of  the  fact,  which  seems  indeed 
to  belong  more  properly  to  Oonstantius.  This  charge,  however,  mai 
allude  to  some  unknown  circumstance. 
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eonsistenUy  rejected  by  his  philosophic  successor.  But  with 
the  fopperies,  Julian  affected  to  renounce  the  decencies  of 
dress ;  and  seemed  to  value  himself  for  his  neglect  of  the  law» 
of  cleanliness.  In  a  satirical  performance,  which  was  designed 
for  the  public  eye,  the  emperor  descants  with  pleasure,  and 
even  with  pride,  on  the  length  of  his  nails,  and  the  inky  black- 
ness of  his  hands ;  protests,  that  although  the  greatest  part  of 
ois  body  was  covered  with  hair,  the  use  of  the  razor  was  con- 
fined  to  his  head  alone ;  and  celebrates^  widi  visible  com- 
placency, the  shaggy  and  populous  **  beard,  which  he  fondly 
cherished,  after  &e  example  of  ihe  philosophers  of  Greece. 
Had  Julian  consulted  the  simple  dictates  of  reason,  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  Romans  would  have  scorned  the  affectation 
of  Diogenes,  as  well  as  that  of  Darius. 

But  the  work  of  public  reformation  would  have  remained 
imperfect^  if  Julian  had  only  corrected  the  abuses,  without 
punishing  the  crimes,  of  his  predecessor's  reign.  ^  We  are 
now  delivered,"  ssiys  he,  in  a  ^miliar  letter  to  one  of  Ikis 
intimate  friends,  '^we  are  now  surprisingly  delivered  fiom  the 
voracious  jaws  of  the  Hydra.^'  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  the 
epithet  to  my  brother  G^tantius.  He  is  uo  more ;  may  the 
earth  lie  light  on  his  head  1  But  his  artful  and  cruel  ^etvorites 
studied  to  deceive  and  exasperate  a  prince,  whose  natural 
mildness  cannot  be  praised  without  some  efforto  of  adulation* 
It  is  not,  however,  my  intention,  that  even  those  men  should 
be  oppressed :  they  are  accused,;  and  th^  shall  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial."  To  conduct  this  inquiry, 
Julian  named  six  judges  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state  and 
army  ;  and  as  he  wished  to  escape  the  reproach  of  condemning 
bis  personal  enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordinary  tribunal  at 
Ohalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  trans^ 
^erred  to  the  commissioners  an  absolute  power  to  pronounce 

*'  In  the  Misopogon  (p.  $S8,  S89)  he  drawfs  a  very  smgulsr  pietar« 
of  himself,  and  the  following  words  are  strangely  characteristic: 

avrdi  irpoaiOeiKa  t5v  0aBvv  tovtovj  ntoytova  .  .  •  .  ravra  rot  iia9£o¥ra0 
dviyonai   rwi'  ^Bctpoiv  oxnrep   Iv  Xo^^/ip   wwy   Bripioiv,     The   friends  of  the 

Abbo  de  la  Bleterie  adjured  kirn,  in  the  name  of  the  Frendi  nation, 
not  to  translate  this  passage,  bo  offensive  to  their  delicacy,  (Hist 
Aq  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  94.)  Like  him,  I  have  contented  myself  witk 
a  transient  allusion ;  but  the  little  animal  whidi  Julian  names,  Is  a 
boast  familiar  to  man,  and  signifies  love. 

*'  Julian,  epist  zxiii  p.  889.  He  uses  the  words  roXvcl^oAov  I^p^, 
m  writing  to  his  friend  Hermogenes,  who,  like  himself,  was  oaaTar^ 
lant  with  the  Greek  poets. 
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and  execute  their  final  sentence,  without  delay,  and  witfaoat 
appeal.  The  office  of  president  was  exercised  hy  the  venera- 
ble praefect  of  the  East,  a  second  Sallust,**  whose  virtues  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  of  Greek  sophists,  and  of  Christiaa  bishops. 
Qe  was  assisted  by  the  eloquent  Mamertinus,"  one  of  the 
consuls  elect,  whose  merit  is  loudly  celebrated  by  the  doubtful 
evidence  of  his  own  applause.  But  the  civil  wisdom  of  two 
magistrates  was  overbalanced  by  the  ferocious  violence  of  four 
generals,  Nevitta,  Agilo,  Jovinus,  and  Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom 
the  pubHc  would  have  seen  with  less  surprise  at  the  bar  than 
on  the  bench^  was  supposed  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  com- 
mission ;  the  armed  and  angry  leaders  of  the  Jovian  and  Her 
culian  bands  encompassed  the  tribunal ;  and  the  judges  weie 
iltemately  swayed  by  the  laws  of  justice,  and  by  the  clamora 
»f  faction.** 

The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  had  so  long  abused  the 
avor  of  Gonstantius,  expiated,  by  an  ignominious  death,  the 
fisolence,  the  corruption,  and  cruelty  of  his  servile  reigfi. 
The  executions  of  Paul  and  Apodemius  (the  former  of  whom 
was  burnt  alive)  were  accepted  as  an  inadequate  atonement  by 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  so  many  hundred  Romans,  whom 
those  legal  tyrants  had  betrayed  and  murdered.  But  justice 
herself  (if  we  may  use  the  pathetic  expression  of  Ammianus  ") 
appeared  to  weep  over  the  &te  of  Ursulus,  the  treasurer  of  the 
empire ;  and  his  blood  accused  the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whose 

I       ■■-■■■■Ml       ■       —  ■  ■!  ■       ,      aii^  ,    »  —  .     I    ■!■■  ■■  ■  I    ■    ■        ■    I  »  mmm^rn^^  mm  »  ,  m  ■  ■^^^^^^^i^— i^<>^P^-i*— M^iM^a^^M^^^M^^^^W^I 

'*  The  two  SalluBts,  the  prsfect  of  Gaol,  and  the  prafect  of  the 
Kast,  must  be  carefully  distmgoiahed,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  696.)  I  have  used  the  surname  of  SecunduSf  as  a  convenient  epi 
thet  The  second  Sallust  extorted  the  esteem  of  the  Christians  them- 
delves ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  condemned  his  religion,  has  cele- 
brated his  virtues,  (Orat  iil  p.  90.)  See  a  curious  note  of  the  Abbd 
do  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  863.* 

'^  Mamertinus  praises  the  emperor  (xi.  L)  for  bestowing  the  offices 
of  Treasurer  and  Prssiect  on  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,  integrity,  <&&, 
like  himself.  Tet  Ammianus  ranks  him  (xxi.  L)  among  the  ministers 
of  Julian,  quorum  merita  norat  et  fidem. 

*'  The  proceedines  of  this  chamber  of  justice  are  related  bv  Am> 
niianus,  (xxiL  3,)  and  praised  by  libanius,  (Orat  Parent  c.  74,  p.  299, 
800.) 

**  Ursuli  vero  necem  ipsa  mihi  videtur  fldsse  justitia.  Libanius,  who 
imputes  his  death  to  the  soldiers,  attempts  to  criminate  the  court  of 
the  largesses. 

*  GKbbonns  flecondom  habet  pro  namero,  quod  tamen  est  viii  agnooea 
Wffoar,  notA  in  loc.  Amm.  It  is  not  a  mislaike ;  it  ia  radier  an  error  la 
laate.    Wagoor  inclioes  to  transfer  the  chief  guilt  to  Arbetio. — 11. 
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distress  had  been  seasonably  retieved  by  the  intrepid  hberalit} 
of  that  honest  minister.  The  rage  of  Jthe  soldiers,  whom  be 
had  provoked  by  his  indiscretion,  was  the  caose  and  the  excuse 
of  his  death ;  and  the  emperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his  own 
reproaches  and  those  of  the  public,  offered  some  consolation 
to  the  &mily  of  Ursulus,  by  the  restitution  of  his  confiscated 
fortunes.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  they  had  been 
adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  the  prefecture  and  consakhip," 
Taurus  and  Florentiu^>were  reduced  to  "kBplore  the  clemency 
of  the  inexorable  tribunal  of  Chalcedon.  The  former  was 
banished  to  Veroellse  in  Italy,  and  a  sentence  of.  death  was 
pronounced  against  the  latter.  A  wise  prince  should  have 
rewaided  the  crime  of  Taurus :  the  £siithful  minister,  when  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  prepress  of  a  rebel,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  court  of  his  benefactor  and  his  lawful  sovereign. 
But  the  guilt  of  Florentius  justified  the  severity  of  the  judges; 
and  his  escape  served  to  display  the  magnanimity  of  Julian, 
nl^ho  nobly  checked  the  interested  diligence  of  an  informer, 
and  refused  to  learn  what  place  concealed  the  wretched  fugi- 
tive from  his  just  resentment.**  Some  mcmths  after  the  tribunal 
of  Chalcedon  had  been  dissolved,  the  pneUman  vicegerent  of 
Africa,  the  notary  Gaudentius,  and  Artemius  *'  duke  of  Egypt^ 
were  executed  at  Antioch.  Artemius  had  reigned  the  cruel 
and  corrupt  tyrant  of  a  great  province ;  Gaudentius  had  long 
practised  the  arts  of  calumny  against  the  innocent,  the  virtu- 
ous, and  even  the  person  of  Julian  himself.  Yet  the  circum- 
stances of  their  trial  and  condemnation  were  so  unskilfully 
managed,  that  these  wicked  men  obtained,  in  the  public  opin- 
ion, the  glory  of  suffering  for  the  obstinate  loyalty  with  which 
they  had  supported  the  cause  of  Constantius.  The  rest  of  his 
servants  were  protected  by  a  general  act  of  oblivion ;  and  tiiey 

**  Sach  respect  was  still  entertained  for  the  venerable  names  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  public  was  surprised  and  seandalixed  to  hear 
Taurus  summoned  as  a  criminal  under  the  consulship  of  Taurua 
The  summons  of  his  colleague  Florentius  was  probably  delayed  till  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  year. 

•*  Ammian.  xx.  Y. 

^?  For  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Artemius,  see  Julian  (Epist  x 
p  379)  and  Ammianus,  (xxii.  6,  and  Vales,  ad  l?c)  The  merit  of 
Artemius,  who  demolished  temples,  and  was  ptit  to  deatli  by  an  apes* 
tate,  has  tempted  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  to  honor  bun  as  a 
martyr.    But  as  ecclesiastical  history  attests  that  he  was  not  only  a 

tyrant,  but  an  Arian,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  justify  this  '    " ' 

pionootioa    TUlemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  vit  p.  1819. 
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were  left  to  enjoy  with  impunity  the  bribes  which  they  had 
aoocpted,  either  to  defend  the  oppressed,  or  to  oppress  th<! 
friendless*  This  measure,  which,  on  the  soundest  principles 
of  policy,  may  deserve  our  approbation,  was  executed  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  degrade  the  majesty  of  the  throne. 
Julian  was  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multitude,  par- 
ticularly of  E^ptians,  who  loudly  redemanded  the  gifts  which 
ihey  had  imprudently  or  illegally  bestowed ;  he  foresaw  the 
endless  prosecution  of  vexatious  suits;  and  he  engaged  a 
promise,  which  ought  always  to  have  been  sacred,  that  if  they 
would  repair  to  Chalcedon,  he  would  meet  them  in  person,  to 
hear  and  determine  their  complaints.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order,  which  prohibited  the 
watermen  from  transporting  any  E^ptian  to  Constantinople ; 
and  thus  detained  his  disappointed  clients  on  the  Anatic  shore, 
till,  their  patiehce  and  money  being  utterly  exhausted,  the} 
were  obliged  to  return  with  indignant  murmurs  to  their  native 
country.** 

The  numerous  army  of  spies,  of  agents,  and  informers 
enlisted  by  Oonstantius  to  secure  the  repose  of  one  man,  and 
to  interrupt  that  of  millions,  was  immediately  disbanded  by  his 
generous  successor.  Julian  was  slow  in  his  suspicions,  and 
gentle  in  his  punishments ;  and  his  contempt  of  treason  was 
the  result  of  judgment,  of  vanity,  and  of  courage.  Conscious 
of  superior  merit,  he  was  persuaded  that  few  among  his  sub- 
jects would  dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  to  attempt  his  life,  or 
even  to  seat  themselves  on  his  vacant  throne.  The  philoso- 
pher could  excuse  the  hasty  salKes  of  discontent ;  and  the  hero 
could  despise  the  ambitious  projects  which  surpassed  the  for- 
tune or  the  abilities  of  the  rash  conspirators.  A  citizen  of 
Ancyra  had  prepared  for  his  own  use  a  purple  garment ;  and 
this  indiscreet  action,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Constantius, 
would  have  been  considered  as  a  capital  offence,**  was  reported 
to  Julian  by  the  officious  importunity  of  a  private  enemy. 

"  See  AmmMin,  zxii.  6,  and  Vales,  ad  locum ;  and  the  Oodez  Tlie- 
odosianus,  L  ii.  tit  xxziz.  leg.  L ;  and  Godefroy*B  Commentary,  torn. 
L  jk  218,  ad  locmn. 

**  The  president  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  Ac, 
dcs  Romaina,  o.  ziv.  in  his  works,  torn.  iiL  p.  448,  449,)  excuses^  this 
minute  and  ahsurd  tyranny,  by  supposing  that  actions  the  most  indif- 
ferent in  our  eyes  might  excite,  in  a  Roman  mind,  the  idea  of  guilt  and 
danger.  This  strange  apology  is  supported  by  a  strange  misapprchen 
gion  of  the  English  laws,  **  Sez  une  nation  ....  oil  il  est  d^iendu  d«i 
boire  a  la  Bant6  d^une  certaine  personne." 
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The  monarch,  after  maldng  some  inqniiy  into  the  rank  and 
character  of  his  rival,  despatched  the  ii^mner  with  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  purple  slippers,  to  compile  the  magnificence  of 
his  Imperial  hahiC  A  more  dangerous  oonspiracj  was  formed 
by  ten  of  the  domestic  guards,  who  had  resoWed  to  assassinate 
Julian  in  the  field  of  exerdse  near  Antioch.  Th^r  intemper- 
ance revealed  their  guilt;  and  thej  were  conducted  in  chains 
to  the  presence  oi  their  injured  sovereign,  who,  after  a  lively 
representation  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  their  enterprise, 
instead  of  a  death  of  torture,  which  they  deserved  and  expected, 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  exile  against  the  two  principal  o^nd- 
ers.  The  only  instance  in  which  Julian  seemed  to  depart  fi^om 
his  accustomed  clemency,  was  the  execution  of  a  rash  youth, 
who,  with  a  feeble  hand,  had  aspired  to  seize  the  reins  of  em- 
pire. But  that  youth  was  the  son  of  Marcellus,  the  general  of 
cavalry,  who,  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Gallic  war,  had 
deserted  the  standard  of  the  Osesar  and  the  republic  With- 
out appearing  to  indulge  his  personal  resentment,  Julian  might 
easily  confound  the  crime  of  the  son  and  of  the  fhther ;  but  he 
was  reconciled  by  the  distress  of  Marcellus,  and  the  liberality 
of  the  emperor  endeavored  to  heal  the  wound  which  had  been 
inflicted  by  the  band  of  justice/* 

Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  of  freedom/* 
From  his  studies  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient  sages 
and  heroes ;  his  life  and  fortunes  had  depended  on  the  caprice 
of  a  tyrant ;  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  his  pride  was 
sometimes  mortified  by  the  reflection,  that  the  slaves  who  would 
not  dare  to  censure  his  defects  were  not  worthy  to  applaud  his 
virtues.''  He  sincerely  abhorred  the  system  of  Oriental  des- 
potism, which  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  the  patient  habits 
>f  fourscore  years,  had  established  in  the  empire.  A  motive 
of  superstition  prevented  the  exeoutioR  of  the  design,  which 
Julian  had  frequently  meditated,  of  relieving  his  head  fix)m  the 
weight  of  a  costly  diadem  ;'*  but  he  absolutely  refused  the 

*'  The  clemency  of  Julian,  and  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed 
against  bis  life  at  Antioch,  are  described  by  Ammianus  (xzit  9,  10, 
And  Vales,  ad  loa)  and  Libanius,  (Orat  Parent,  c.  99,  p.  823.) 

^"  According  to  some,  says  Aristotle,  (as  he  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad 
Themist  p.  261,)  the  form  of  absolute  government,  the  vai»0a9tXtia,  is 
eontrary  to  nature.  Both  the  prince  and  the  philosopher  choose,  how 
•ver  to  inyolve  this  eternal  truth  in  artful  and  labored  obscurity. 

^^  That  Boitiment  is  expressed  almost  in  the  words  of  Julian  hiok* 
uHt    Ammian.  zxii.  10. 

**  Libnnius,  (Orat.  Parent  c  96,  p.  820,)  who  mentions  the  wiik 
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title  oiDominu9y  or  Lord^^  a  word  which  was  grown  so  femiHar 
to  the  ears  of  the  Bomansy  that  they  no  longer  remembered  its 
servile  and  humiliating  origin.  The  office,  or  rather  the  name, 
of  consul,  was  cherished  by  a  prince  who  contemplated  with 
reverence  the  ruins  of  the  republic ;  and  the  siune  behavior 
which  had  been  assmned  by  the  prudence  of  Augustus  was 
adopted  by  Julian  from  choice  and  incUnation.  On  the  calends 
of  January,  at  break  of  day,  the  new  consuls,  Mamertinus  and 
Nevitta,  hastened  to  the  palace  to  salute  Uie  emperor.  As 
soon  as  he  was  informed  or  their  apfuroach,  he  leaped  from  his 
throne,  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  compdled  the 
blushing  magistrates  to  receive  the  demonstrations  of  his 
affected  humility.  From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the 
senate.  The  emperor,  on  foot,  marched  before  their  litters ; 
and  the  gazing  multitude  admired  the  im'age  of  ancient  times, 
or  secreUy  blamed  a  conduct,  which,  in  their  eyes,  degraded 
the  majesty  of  the  purple.^*  But  the  behavior  of  Julian  was 
uniformly  supported.  During  the  games  of  the  Circus,  he  had, 
imprudently  or  designedly,  performed  the  manumission  of  a 
slave  in  the  presence  of  the  consul.  The  moment  he  was 
reminded  that  he  had  trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
magistrate,  he  condemned  himself  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
of  gold ;  and  embraced  this  public  occasion  of  declaring  to  the 
world,  that  he  was  subject,  hke  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
to  the  laws,'^'  and  even  to  the  forms,  of  the  republic.    The 

r  ■    ■  a  I     ..    ■  I .   .  I    .   ■ 

and  design  of  Julian,  insinuates,  in  mysterious  language,  {Qitaw  o^rcd 
YvdvTUiv  ....  2XX'  liv  dneivtov  h  kuXvcjv,)  that  the  emperor  was  restrained 
by  some  particular  revelation. 

'''  Julian  in  Misopogon,  p.  348.  As  he  never  abolished,  by  any  pub- 
lic law,  the  proud  appeUatkms  of  Detpotf  or  Dcminua,  they  are  still 
extant  on  his  medals,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  88,  39 ;)  and  the 
private  displeasure  which  he  affected  to  express,  only  gave  a  different 
tone  to  the  servility  of  the  court  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Hist  de 
Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  99 — 102)  has  curiously  traced  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  word  Dominui  under  the  Imperial  government 

^^  Ammian.  zxil  7.  The  consul  Mamertinus  (in  Pane^.  Yet  xl 
28,  29,  SO)  celelnrates  the  auspicious  day,  like  an  elegant  slave,  aston- 
ished and  intoxicated  by  the  condescension  of  his  master. 

''*  Personal  satire  was  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables : 

Si  male  oondiderit  in  quern  quis  carminaf  Jus  est 
Jadiciumque  — — — 

Borat.  Sat  ii.  1. 83. 

Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  887)  owns  himself  subject  to  the  law ;  and  the 
Abbi  de  la  Bleterie  (Hist  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  92)  has  eagerly  em- 
braced a  declaration  so  agreeable  to  his  own  system,  and,  ind^.  to  tht 
tme  spirit  of  the  Imperial  constitution. 


• 
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■pint  of  his  administratioii,  and  his  r^ard  for  the  place  of  hu 
nativitj,  indaoed  Julian  to  confer  on  the  senate  of  Constanti* 
nopU  the  same  honon,  privileges,  and  authority,  which  were 
still  enjoyed  by  the  senate  of  ancient  Rome/*  A  legal  fiction 
was  introduced,  and  gradually  established,  that  one  half  of  the 
ttati<mal  coundl  had  nugiated  into  the  East ;  and  the  despotic 
suooesBCNrs  of  Julian,  accepting  the  title  of  Senators,  acknowl- 
edged themselves  the  members  of  a  respectable  body,  which 
was  permitted  to  represent  the  nu^esty  of  the  Roman  name. 
From  Constantinople,  the  attention  of  the  monarch  was  ex- 
tended to  the  municijpal  senates  of  the  provinces.  He  abol- 
ished, by  repeated  edicts,  the  unjust  and  pernicious  exeroptioDS 
which  had  withdrawn  so  many  idle  citizens  from  the  services 
of  their  country ;  and  by  imposing  an  equal  distribution  of  pub- 
lic duties,  he  restored  the  stoengtb,  the  splendor,  or,  according 
to  the  glowing  expression  of  LiUmius,*^  the  soul  of  the  expiring 
cities  of  his  empire.  The  venerable  age  of  Greece  excited  the 
most  tender  compassion  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  which  kindled 
into  rapture  when  he  recollected  the  gods,  tJie  heroes,  and 
the  men  superior  to  heroes  and  to  gods,  who  have  bequeathed 
to  the  latest  posterity  the  monuments  of  their  genius,  or  the 
example  of  their  virtues.  He  relieved  the  distress,  and  re- 
stored the  beauty,  of  the  dties  of  !^irus  and  Peloponnesus.'* 
Athens  acknowledged  him  for  her  benefactor ;  Argos,  for  her 
deliverer.  The  pride  of  Corinth,  again  rising  from  her  ruins 
with  the  honors  of  a  Roman  colony,  exacted  a  tribute  from  the 
adjacent  republics,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  games  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  amphitheatre  with 
the  hunting  of  bears  and  panthers.  From  this  tribute  the 
cities  of  Elis,  of  Delphi,  and  of  Argos,  which  had  inherited 
from  their  remote  ancestors  the  sacred  office  of  perpetuating 

T*  Zosimus,  L  iiL  p  158. 

''^  'H  riis  fiovXiii  fffywf  ^^^x^  wAtwf  lattw.  See  Libanius,  (Orat 
Parent  c  71,  p  296,)  Ammianng,  (xzil  9,)  and  the  Theodosian  Code 
(I  zil  tit  I  leg*  50 — 55.)  with  Godefroy's  Oommentanr,  (torn.  tv.  p 
800-— 402.)  Yet  the  whole  lubiect  of  the  Curia,  notwithstanding  ver^ 
ample  materials,  still  remains  the  most  obscure  in  the  legal  history  of 
the  empire. 

^'  Quae  paulo  ante  arida  et  siti  anholantia  visebantur,  ea  nunc  perlui, 
mun  Jari,  madere;  Fora,  Deambulacra,  Gymnasia,  Udtis  et  gaudentibut 
popuUs  firequentari ;  dies  festos,  etcelebrari  veteres,  et  novos  in  honorem 
[Nrmcipis  coosecrari,  (Mamertin.  xl  9.)  He  particularly  restored  the 
city  01  Nicopolis  and  the  Actiac  games,  whicn  had  been  institated  Irr 
Augustas. 
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the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  and  the  Nemeaa  games, 
ft  jast  exemption.  The  immunity  of  £Us  and  DelpM  was 
respected  by  the  Corinthians ;  bnt  the  poverty  of  Argoa  tempted 
the  insolence  of  oppression;  and  the  ^ble  comphuntt  of  its 
deputies  were  silenced  by  the  decree  of  a  provkidal  magis* 
trate,  who  seems  to  have  consulted  only  the  interest  of  the 
capital  in  which  he  resided.  Seven  years  after  "^Ais  demeooe, 
Julian^'  allowed  the  cause  to  be  referred  to  h  zvvmat  tiibih 
nal;  and  his  eloquence  ..was  interposed,  mosi.  probably  with 
success,  in  the  defence  of  a  city,  which  had  been  the  royal 
seat  of  Agamemnon,**  and  had  given  to  Macedonia  a  race  of 
kings  and  conquerors.*^ 

The  laborious  administration  of  military  and  civil  affiiim, 
which  were  multif^ied  in  proportion  to  the  estenfc  of  the 
empire,  exercised  the  abilities  of  Julian;  but  he. frequently 
assumed  the  two  characters  of  Orator**  and  of  Judge,** 
which  are   almost   unknown    to  the   modem   sover^gns  of 

- . 9fc : 

^'  JulittD.  Epist  XXXV.  p.  407—411.  This  epistle,  which  iUustrates 
the  decUoing  age  of  Greece,  is  omitted  by  the .  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie , 
and  strangely  (usfigured  by  the  Latin  translator,  who,  by  rendering 
dri\eta,  tHbatum,  and  iSi<oTen,  poptdtts,  directly  contradicts  the  sense 
of  the  original 

*®  He  reigned  in  Mycenae  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia,  or  six 
miles  from  Argos:  but  these  cities,  which  alternately  iemriahed, 
are  conlbmided  by  the  Greek  poets.  Strabo,  L  viil  p.  679,  edit 
Amstel.  1707. 

*'  Marsham,  Canon.  Chroa  p.  421.  This  pedigree  from  Temenus 
and  Hercoles  may  be  saspidoas ;  yet  it  was  allowed,  after  a  strict  in- 
cpiry,  by  the  judges  of  the  Olympic  games,  (Herodot.  1.  t*  c;  22,)  at  a 
time  when  the  Macedonian  kmgs  were  obscure  and  unpopidar  in 
Greece.  When  the  Aduean  league  declared  against  Philip,  it  was 
thoufi^ht  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argos  should  retire,  (T.  Liv. 
xxxu.  22.) 

*'  His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by  Libanios,  (Orst.  Parent  a  79;  76» 
p.  800,  301,)  who  distinctly  mentions  the  oratom  of  Homer.  Socrates 
(I  iii.  c.  1)  has  rashly  asserted  that  Julian  was  the  only  prince,  since* 
Julius  Caesar,  who  faaraogued  the  senate.  All  the  preaecessors.  of 
Nero,  (Tacit  Annal.  xiiL  S,)  and  many  of  his  successors,  possessed 
the  fttetdty  of  speaking  in  public^  and  it  might  be  proredby  Tarions 
examples,  that  ^ey  frequently  exerdsed  it  in  the.  senate.    ' 

B'-  Ammianus  (xxL  10)  has  impartially  stated  the  pierits  and  defects 
of  his  judicial  proceedings.  Libanius  (Orat  Parent  c.  90,  91,  p.  ^15, 
Ac.)  has  seen  only  the  fair  side,  and  his  picture,  if  it  flatters  the 
person,  expresses  at  least  the  duties,  of  the  judge.  Gregory  Kaiian- 
•efi,  (Orat  ir.  p.  120,)  who  suppresses  the  Tirtoes,  and  exaggerates 
eren  the  Tenial  faults  of  the  Apostate,  triumphantly  asks,  JiAiiWkdF 
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SarofM.  Tbe  arts  cf  persuasioii,  so  diligentij  cuilavatelL  oy 
the  firet  Caesars,  were  neglected  by  the  militaiy  ignorance  and 
Asiatic  pride  of  their  successoTs;  and  if  thej  condescended 
to  harai^e  the  soldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they  treated  with 
silent  diidain  the  senators,  whom  iJiey  despised.  The  assem- 
blies :of  the  senate,  which  Gonstantius  had  avonded,  were  con* 
sidered  by  Julian  as  the  place  where  he  could  exhibit,  with 
the  most  -prDpriety,.  the  maidms  of  a  republican,  and  tho 
talaits  of  a  rhetorician.  He  alternately  practised,  as  in  t^ 
school  of  declamation,  the  several  modes  of  praise,  of  cen* 
sure,  of  exhortation ;  and  his  friend  Libanius  has  remarked, 
that  the  study  of  Homer  taught  him  to  imitate  the  simple, 
concise  style  of  M«ielaus,  the  copiousness  of  Nestor,  whose 
words  descended  like  the  flakes  of  a  winter's  snow,  or  the 
pathetic  and  forcible  eloquence  of  Ulysses.  The  Unctions 
of  a  judge,  which  are  sometimes  incompatible  with  those  of  a 
prince,  were  exercised  by  Julian,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an 
amusement ;  and  although  he  might  Ipve  trusted  the  integrity 
and  discernment  of  hh  Praetorian  praefects,  he  often  placed 
himself  by  their  side  on  the  seat  of  judgment  The  acute 
penetration  of  his  mind  was  agreeably  occupied  in  detecting 
and  defeating  the  chicanery  of  the  advocates,  who  labored  to 
disguise  the  truths  of  facts,'  and  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the 
laws.  He  sometimes  forgot  the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked 
indiscreet  or  unseasonable  questions,  and  betrayed,  by  the 
loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  agitation  of  his  body,  the  ear- 
nest vehemence  with  which  he  maintained  his  opinion  agains\ 
the  judges,  the  advocates,  and  their  cHents.  But  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  temper  prompted  hitn  to  encourage,  and 
even  to  solicit,  the  reproof  of  his  friends  and  ministers ;  and 
whenever  they  ventured  to  oppose  the  irregular  sallies  of  his 
passions,  the  spectators  could  observe  the  shame,  as  well  as 
the  gratitude,  of  their  monarch.  The  decrees  of  Julian  were 
almost  always  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice ;  and  he 
had  the  firmness  to  resist  the  two  most  dangerous  temptations, 
which  assault  the  tribunal  of  a  sovereign,  under  the  specious 
forms  of  compassion  and  equity.  He  dedded  the  merits  of 
the  cause  witiiout  weighing  the  drcumstances  of  the  psrtaes ; 
and  the  poor,  whom  he  wished  to  relieve,  were  condemned  to 


ndi  «t  radge  wm  fit  to  bo  seated  betweoD  M^ioai  and  RhadamntiHim 
is  tho  Elynsn  Fklda. 
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aalaflfy  the  just  demands  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  advenary. 
Be  carefiiUy  distinguished  the  judge  from  the  legislator;** 
and  ithough  he  meditated  a  necessary  reformation  of  the 
Roman  iurisprudence,  he  pronounced  sentence  according  to 
the  strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  those  laws,  which  the 
magistrates  were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  subjects  to 
obey. 

The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of  their 
purple,  and  cast  naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately  sink 
to  the  lowest  rank  of  society,  without  a  hope  of  emerging 
from  their  obscurity.  But  the  personal  merit  of  Julian  was, 
in  some  measure,  independent  of  his  fortune.  WhateTer  had 
Ijeen  his  choice  of  life,  by  the  force  of  intrepid  courage, 
lively  wit,  and  intense  application,  he  would  have  obtained,  oi 
at  least  he  would  have  deserved,  the  highest  honors  of  his  pro 
fession ;  and  Julian  might  have  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of 
minister,  or  general,  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  bom  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  If  the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  disappointed 
his  expectations,  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the  paths  of 
greatness,  the  employment  of  the  same  talents  in  studious 
solitude  would  have  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  kings  his 
present  happiness  and  his  immortal  fame.  When  we  inspect, 
¥dth  minute,  or  perhaps  malevolent  attention,  the  portrait  of 
Julian,  something  seems  wanting  to  the  grace  and  perfection 
of  the  whole  figure.  His  genius  was  less  powerful  and  snb- 
lime  than  that  of  Caesar ;  nor  did  he  possess  the  consummate 
prudence  of  Augustus.  The  virtues  of  Trajan  appear  more 
steady  and  natural,  and  the  philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more 
simple  and  consistent  Yet  tfulian  sustained  adversity  with 
firmness,  and  prosperity  with  moderation.  After  an  interval 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  ||f  death  of  Alexandei 
Severus,  the  Romans  beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  his  duties  and  his  pleasures ;  who  labored  to 
relieve  the  distress,  and  to  revive  the  spirit,  of  his  subjects ; 
and  who  endeavored  always  to  connect  authority  with  merit, 
and  happiness  with  virtue.     Even  faction,  and  reli^ous  fao- 


^  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  eoacted  in  a  reign  of  sixteen  months, 
fifH'-foiir  have  been  admitted  into  the  codes  of  Theodoeius  and  Jus 
tinma  (Gothofred.  Chron.  Legmn,  p.  64 — 67.)  The  Abb6  de  la  Ble- 
terie  (tom.  iL  p.  329 — 836)  has  chosen  one  of  these  laws  to  give  an  idea 
•f  Jmkn's  Latin  style,  which  is  fordble  and  elaborate,  but  leM  piii# 
ilMui  Us  Greek. 
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tioOy  was  ooDsfcrained  to  ackDowledge  the  superioritf  of  hit 
g^enius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  to  con&As,  with  a  sigii, 
that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a  lover  of  his  oonntiy,  and  uat 
he  deserved  the  empire  of  the  world.** 

**  ...  Ductor  fortiBsimus  armis ; 

Cooditor  et  leg^um  celeberrimus ;  ore  maniiquo 
CoDflultor  patriie ;  sed  non  oonstjtor  habends 
Religioois ;  amans  tercentum  milfia  DiytLm. 
Perndus  ille  Deo,  sed  non  et  perfidos  orbl 

Prudent  Apotkeoeu,  450,  lea 

rhe  cdiseiouaness  of  a  generous  sentiment  seems  to  bate  raised  Uk 
CShristlan  pu«4  above  his  ufoal  m<  " 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CBS     RELIGION      DF     JULIAN. UNIVERSAL     TOLERATION. HE 

ATTEMPTS   TO   TIESTORE   AND   REFORM   THE   PAGAN   WORSHIP 

TO   REBUILD   THE   TEMPLE     OF    JERUSALEM. HIS    ARTFUL 

PERSECUTION     OF     THE     CHRISTIANS. MUTUAL     ZEAL     AND 

INJUSTICE. 

The  character  of  Apostate  has  iDJured  the  reputation  ol 
Julian;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  clouded  his  virtues  has 
exaggerated  the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults. 
Our  partial  ignorance  may  represent  him  as  a  philosophic 
monarch,  who  studied  to  protect,  with  an  equal  hand,  the 
religious  factions  of  the  empire ;  and  to  allay  the  theological 
fever  which  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  from  the 
edicts  of  Diocletian  to  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  A  more  accu- 
rate view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Julian  will  remove 
this  favorable  prepossession  for  a  prince  who  did  not  escape 
the  general  contagion  of  the  times.  We  enjoy  the  singular 
advantage  of  comparing  the  pictures  which  have  been  delin- 
eated by  his  fondest  admirers  and  his  implacable  enemies. 
The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully  related  by  a  judicious  and 
candid  historian,  the  impartial  spectator  of  his  life  and  death. 
The  unanimous  evidence  of  his  contemporaries  is  confirmed 
by  the  public  and  private  declarations  of  the  emperor  himself; 
and  his  various  writings  express  the  uniform  tenor  of  his 
religious  sentiments,  which  policy  would  have  prompted  him 
to  dissemble  rather  than  to  affect.  A  devout  and  sincere 
attachment  for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome  constituted  the 
ruling  passion  of  Julian  ;^  the  powers  of  an  enlightened  unde^ 
founding  were  betrayed  and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of 

^  I  shall  transcribe  some  of  his  own  expressions  from  a  short  reli- 
ffious  discomrse  which  the  Imperial  pontiff  composed  to  censure  the 
bold  impiety  of  a  Cynic.    *AXX'  Sfitos  ovru  ifj  n   ro^s  Oto^s  vi^tKOf 

Kol  ^iX(5,  Kol  ci0(Of  Kai  S(o/ia(,  koi  •K&vff  drrXQi  rh  roia^ra  rpds  airwis 
trdirx^t    Sffairep    (kv    m    Kai   ola    npdi   dyado'^s    istnrdraSf   trpAg    SifatrK&Xovif 

vpds  irarepaf,  irpdi  Kriicfi6vas.  Onit  vit  p.  212.  The  variety  and  eo- 
pioasncss  of  th€  9roek  tongue  seem  inadequate  to  the  fervor  of  his 
oevotioD. 
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Bupentitioiis  prejadioe ;  and  the  phaDtoms  whicb  existed  onlj 
in  the  mind  of  the  emperor  had  a  real  and  pernidons  effect 
on  the  goyemment  of  the  empire.  The  vehement  zeal  of  the 
Christians,  who  despised  the  worship,  and  overtamed  the  altars, 
of  those  &bulons  deities,  engaged  their  votaiy  in  a  state  of 
irreconcilable  hostility  with  a  yeiy  numerous  party  of  his  snb- 
lects ;  and  he  was  sometimes  tempted  by  the  desire  of  victory, 
or  the  shame  of  a  repulse,  to  violate  the  laws  of  prudence, 
and  even  of  justice.  The  triumph  of  the  party,  which  he 
deserted  and  opposed,  has  fixed  a  stain  of  in&my  on  the  name 
of  Julian ;  and  the  unsuccessful  apostate  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  a  torrent  of  pious  invectives,  of  which  the  signal  was 
given  by  the  sonorous  trumpet  *  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.'  The 
interesting  nature  of  the  events  which  were  crowded  into  the 
short  reign  of  this  active  emperor,  deserve  a  just  and  circum- 
stantial narrative.  His  motives,  his  counsels,  and  his  actions, 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  history  of  religion,  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal  apostasy  may  be  derived 
from  the  early  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan 
in  the  hands  of  the  murderers  of  his  family.  The  names  of 
Christ  and  of  Constantius,  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  of  religion, 
were  soon  associated  in  a  youthful  ima^nation,  which  was 
susceptible  of  the  most  lively  impressions.  The  care  of  his 
infancy  was  intrusted  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,*  who 
was  related  to  him  on  the  side  of  his  mother ;  and  till  Julian 


'  The  orator,  with  Bome  eloquence,  much  enthusiasm,  and  more 
vanity,  addresses  his  discourse  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  men  and  an- 
gels, to  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  above  all,  to  the  great  Constan- 
tius (e;  71  f  ai(r6i}(ri;,  an  odd  Pagan  expression.)  He  concludes  with  a 
bold  assurance,  that  he  has  erected  a  monument  not  less  durable,  ano 
much  more  portable,  than  the  columns  of  Herculea  See  Greg.  Nazi- 
anzen,  Orat.  ill  p.  50,  iv.  p.  134. 

*  See  this  long  invective,  which  has  been  injudiciously  divided  into 
two  orations  in  Gregory's  works,  torn.  L  p.  49 — 134,  Paris,  1680.  It 
was  published  by  Gregory  and  his  friend  Basil,  (iv.  p.  138,)  about  six 
montns  after  the  death  of  Julian,  when  his  remains  had  been  carried 
to  Tarsus,  (iv.  p.  120 ;)  but  while  Jovian  was  still  on  the  throne,  (iii. 
p.  64,  iv.  p.  117.)  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  a  Prencb 
version  and  remarks,  printed  at  Lyons,  1735. 

*  NicomedisB  ab  Eusebio  educatus  Episcopo,  quem  genere  longiuA 
contingebat,  (Ammian.  zxil  9.)  Julian  never  expresses  any  gratitode 
towards  th^t  Arian  prelate ;  but  he  celebrates  his  preceptor,  the  ennndi 
Hardonius,  and  describes  his  mode  of  education,  which  inspired  hii 
pupil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  genius,  and  perhape  thf 
MligioD  of  Homer.    Misopogon,  p.  861,  852. 
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reached  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  received  from  hii 
Christiau  preceptors  the  education,  not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  saint 
The  emperor,  less  jealous  of  a  heavenly  than  of  an  earthly 
crown,  contented  himself  with  the  imperfect  character  of  a 
catechumen,  while  he  bestowed  the  advantages  of  baptism* 
on  the  nephews  of  Constantine.*  They  were  even  admitted 
to  the  inferior  offices  of  the  ecclesiastical  order-;  and  Julian 
publicly  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia, 
The  study  of  religion,  which  they  assiduously  cultivated, 
appeared  to  produce  the  fairest  fruits  of  faith  and  devotion.* 
They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they  distributed  alms  to  the  poor, 
gifts  to  the  clergy,  and  oblations  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs ; 
and  the  splendid  monument  of  St.  Mamas,  at  Csesarea,  was 
erected,  or  at  least  was  undertaken,  by  the  joint  labor  of  Gallus 
and  Julian.'  They  respectfully  conversed  with  the  bishops, 
who  were  eminent  for  superior  sanctity,  and  solicited  the  * 
benediction  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who  had  introduced 
into  Cappadocia  the  voluntary  hardships  of  the  ascetic  life.' 
As  the  two  princes  advanced  towards  the  years  of  manhood, 
they  discovered,  in  their  religious  sentiments,  the  difference 
of  their  characters.  The  dull  and  obstinate  understanding  of 
Gallus  embraced,  with  implicit  zeal,  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  which  never  Influenced  his  conduct,  or  moderated  his 
passions.  The  mild  disposition  of  the  younger  brother  was 
less  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  his  active 

*  Greg.  Naz.  iii.  p.  70.  He  labored  to  effect  that  holy  mark  in  the 
blood,  perhaps  of  a  Taurobolium.  Baron.  AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  361, 
No.  3,  4. 

'  Julian  himself  (Episi  li  p.  454)  assures  the  Alexandrians  that  he 
had  been  a  Christian  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age. 

T  See  his  Christian,  and  even  ecclesiastical  education,  in  Gregory, 
(iiL  p.  58,)  Socrates,  (L  iil  c.  1,^  and  Sozomen,  (L  v.  c  2.)  He  escaped 
very  narrowly  from  being  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint 

*  The  share  of  the  work  which  had  be^  allotted  to  Gallus,  was  pros- 
ecuted with. vigor  and  success;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected  and 
subverted  the  structures  which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrilegious  hand 
of  Julian.  Greg.  iii.  p.  59,  60,  61.  Such  a  partial  earthquake,  attested 
by  many  living  spectators,  would  form  one  of  the  clearest  miracles  in 
ecclesiastical  story. 

'  The  philo8opker  ^Fragpnent,  p.  288,)  ridicules  the  iron  chains,  <&&, 
of  these  solitary  fanatics,  (see  TiUemont,  MenL  Ecclea  tom.  iz.  p.  661, 
662,)  who  had  forgot  that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  social  am* 
mal,  dvOptinov  <pwsi  noXirtKoii  ^uov  xaX  ifnipov.  The  JPogan  8uppose% 
that  because  they  had  renounced  the  gods,  they  were  pogseesed,  aadl 
iormfinted  by  e^il  demons 
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curios  .ty  might  have  been  gratified  by  a  theological  system, 
which  expkuns  the  mysterious  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  opens 
the  boundless  prospect  of  invisible  and  future  worlds.  But 
the  independent  spirit  of  Julian  refused  to  yield  the  passive 
and  unresisting  obedience  which  was  required,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  by  the  haughty  ministers  of  the  church.  Their  specu- 
lative opinions  were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and  guarded  by 
the  terrors  of  eternal  punishments ;  but  while  they  prescribed 
the  rigid  formulary  of  the  thoughts,  the  words,  and  the  actions 
of  the  young  prince ;  whilst  they  silenced  his  objections,  and 
severely  checked  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries,  they  secretly 
provoked  his  impatient  genius  to  disclaim  the  authority  of  his 
ecclesiastical  guides.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lesser  Asia, 
amidst  the  scandals  of  the  Arian  controversy."  The  fierce 
contests  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  the  incessant  alterations  of 
their  creeds,  and  the  profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actu- 
ate their  conduct,  insensibly  strengthened  the  prejudice -of 
Julian,  that  they  neither  understood  nor  believed  the  religion 
for  which  they  so  fiercely  contended.  Instead  of  listening  to 
Ihe  proofs  of  Christianity  with  that  favorable  attention  which 
adds  weight  to  the  most  respectable  evidence,  he  heard  with 
suspicion,  and  disputed  with  obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the  doc- 
trines for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invincible  aversion. 
Whenever  the  young  princes  were  directed  to  compose  decla- 
mations on  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  controversies,  Julian 
always  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  Paganism;  under 
the  specious  excuse  that,  in  the  defence  of  the  weaker  cause, 
his  learning  and  ingenuity  might  be  more  advantageously 
i*xercised  and  displayed. 

As  soon  as  Gallus  was  invested  with  the  honors  of  the  pur- 
ple, Julian  was  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  of 
literature,  and  of  Paganism."  The  crowd  of  sophists,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of  their  royal  pupil, 
had  formed  a  strict  alliance  between  the  learning  and  the 
religion  of  Greece ;  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  instead  of  being 

"  See  Julian  apud  Cyril,  1.  vl  p.  206, 1  viil  p.  263,  262.  **  You  per- 
iecute,''  says  he,  "  those  heretics  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead  man  pre- 
cisely in  the  way  which  you  approve."  He  shows  himself  a  tolerable 
theologian ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  Christian  Trinity  is  not  dcypived 
from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of  Jesus,  or  of  Moses. 

"  libanius,  Orat.  Parentalis,  a  9,  10,  p.  232,  Ac  Greg.  Kazianzen, 
Orat.  iii  p  01.  Eunap.  Yit.  Sophist,  in  Maximo,  p.  68,  69,  70,  edfii 
Oommelin. 
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admired  as  the  original  productions  of  human  genius,  were 
seriously  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  inspiration  of  Apollo  and 
the  muses.  The  deities  of  Olympus,  as  they  are  painted  by 
the  immortal  bard,  imprint  themselves  on  the  minds  which  are 
the  least  addicted  to  superstitious  credulity.  Our  familiar 
knowledge  of  their  names  and  characters,  their  forms  and 
attributes,  seems  to  bestow  on  those  airy  beings  a  real  and 
substantial  existence ;  and  the  pleasing  enchantment  produces 
an  imperfect  and  momentary  assent  of  the  imagination  to 
those  &bles,  which  are  the  most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and 
experience.  In  the  age  of  Julian,  every  circumstance  con- 
tributed to  prolong  and  fortify  the  illusion ;  the  magnificent 
temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  works  of  those  artists  who 
had  expressed,  in  painting  or  in  sculpture,  the  divine  concep- 
tions of  the  poet;  the  pomp  of  festivals  and  sacrifices;  the 
successful  arts  of  divination ;  the  popular  traditions  of  oracles 
and  prodigies ;  and  the  ancient  practice  of  two  thousand  years. 
The  weakness  of  polytheism  was,  in  some  measure,  excused 
by  the  moderation  of  its  claims;  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Pagans  was  not  incompatible  with  the  most  licentious  scepti- 
cism." Instead  of  an  indivisible  and  regular  system,  which 
occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  believing  mind,  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  was  composed  of  a  thousand  loose  and  flexible 
parts,  and  the  servant  of  the  gods  was  at  liberty  to  define  the 
degree  and  measure  of  his  religious  faith.  The  creed  which 
Julian  adopted  for  his  own  use  was  of  the  largest  dimensions ; 
and,  by  strange  contradiction,  he  disdained  the  salutary  yoke 
of  the  gospel,  whilst  he  made  a  voluntary  offering  of  his 
reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  One  of  the  orations 
of  Julian  is  consecrated  to  the  honor  of  Cybele,  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  who  required  from  her  effeminate  priests  the 
oloody  sacrifice,  so  rashly  performed  by  the  madness  of  the 
Phrygian  boy.  The  pious  emperor  condescends  to  relate, 
without  a  blush,  and  without  a  smile,  the  voyage  of  the  god- 
dess from  the  shores  of  Pergamus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber, 
and  the  stupendous  miracle,  which  convinced  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay,  which  their  ambassa- 
dors had  transported  over  the  seas,  was  endowed  with  life,  and 

'*  A  modem  philosopher  has  ingenloualy  compared  the  diiferon 
operation  of  theism  and  polj^theism,  with  reg^d  to  the  doubt  or  con 
fictkm  which  they  produce  in  the  human  mmd.  See  Hucie'6  Esmt* 
foL  fi.  p.  444     457,  in  8vo.  edit  17*7 
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aeDtiment,  and  divine  power."  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigj 
he  nppeals  to  the  puhlic  monuments  of  the  city ;  and  censures^ 
with  some  acrimony,  the  sickly  and  affected  taste  of  those 
men,  who  impertinently  derided  the  sacred  traditions  of  their 
ancestors.'* 

But  the  devout  philosopher,  who  sincerely  embraced,  and 
warmly  encouraged,  the  superstition  of  the  people,  reserved 
for  himself  the  privilege  of  a  liberal  interpretation ;  and  silently 
withdrew  from  the  foot  of  the  altars  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple.  The  extravagance  of  the  Grecian  mythology  pro- 
claimed, with  a  clear  and  audible  voice,  that  the  pious  inquirer, 
instead  of  being  scandalized  or  satisfied  with  the  literal  sense, 
should  diligently  explore  the  occult  wisdom,  which  had  been 
disguised,  by  the  prudence  of  antiquity,  under  the  mask  of 
folly  and  of  fable."  The  philosophers  of  the  Platonic  school," 
Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the  divine  lamblichus,  were  admired 
as  the  most  skilful  masters  of  this  allegorical  science,  which 
labored  to  soften  and  harmonize  the  deformed  features  of 
Paganism.  Julian  himself,  who  was  directed  in  the  mysterious 
pursuit  by  .zEdesius,  the  venerable  successor  of  lamblichus, 
aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  treasure,  which  he  esteemed,  if 
we  may  credit  his  solemn  asseverations,  &r  above  the  empire 
of  the  world."     It  was  indeed  a  treasure,  which  derived  its 

"  The  IdcBan  mother  landed  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second 
Panic  war.  The  miracle  of  Claudia^  either  yirnn  or  matron,  who 
««leared  her  £Eune  by  disgracing  the  graver  modesty  of  the  Roman 
'ndies,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Tlieir  evidence  is  collected 
ty  Drakenborch,  (ad  Silium  Italicum,  xviL  83 ;)  but  we  may  observe 
JiSit  Livy  (xxix.  14)  elides  over  the  transaction  with  discreet  am 
*rtguity. 

^*  I  cannot  re&ain  from  transcribing  the  emphatical  words  of 

Julian:  ijtol  61  do^eX  rats  irtfXeat  irtartvtiv  ftSWov  tSi  roia^cu  ^  rovToial 
roii  KOnxpoTsf  cSy  to  xf/v^dpiov  iptixv  ftlv.  vyiig  Si    oiil  Iv  PXivst,     Orat.  Y. 

p.  161.  Julian  likewise  declares  his  firm  belief  in  the  ancilia,  the  holy 
shields,  which  dropped  from  heaven  on  the  Quirinal  hiU ;  and  pities  the 
strange  blindness  of  the  Christians,  who  preferred  the  erou  to  these 
celestial  trophies.    Apud  Cyril  L  vl  "p.  194. 

"  See  the  princip&s  of  allegory,  in  Julian,  (Orat.  vii.  p.  216,  222.) 
His  reasoning  is  less  absurd  than  that  of  some  modern  theologians, 
who  assert  that  an  extravagant  or  contradictory  doctrine  must  be  di- 
vine ;  since  no  man  alive  coiud  have  thought  of  inventing  it 

**  Eunapius  has  made  these  sophists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and 
fanatical  history ;  and  the  learned  Brucker  (Hist  Philosoph.  tom.  ii  p. 
217 — 303)  has  employed  much  labor  to  illustrate  their  obscure  lives 
•ad  incomprehensible  doctrines. 

^*  Jtlian,  Orat  vii.  p.  222.    He  swears  with  the  mo^  fervent  aad 
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valae  only  from  opinion ;  and  every  ai-tist  who  flattered  lum- 
self  that  he  had  extracted  the  precious  ore  from  the  surrouud- 
ing  dross,  claimed  an  equal  right  of  stamping  the  name  and 
figure  the  most  agreeable  to  his  peculiar  fancy.  The  fable 
of  Atys  and  Cybele  had  been  already  explained  by  Porphyry ; 
but  his  labors  served  only  to  animate  the  pious  industry  of 
Julian,  who  invented  and  published  his  own  allegory  of  that 
ancient  and  mystic  tale.  This  freedom  of  interpretation, 
which  might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Platonists,  exposed  the 
vanity  of  their  art.  Without  a  tedious  detail,  the  modern 
reader  could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the  strange  allusions,  the 
forced  etymologies,  the  solemn  trifling,  and  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  of  these  sages,  who  professed  to  reveal  the  system 
of  the  universe.  As  the  traditions  of  Pagan  mythology  were 
variously  related,  the  sacred  interpreters  were  at  liberty  to 
select  the  most  convenient  circumstances ;  and  as  they  trans- 
lated an  arbitrary  cipher,  they  could  extract  from  any  fable  any 
sense  which  was  adapted  to  their  favorite  system  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  The  lascivious  form  of  a  naked  Venus  was 
tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some  moral  precept,  or  some 
physical  truth ;  and  the  castration  of  Atys  explained  the  revo- 
lution of  the  sun  between  the  tropics,  or  the  separation  of  the 
human  soul  from  vice  and  error." 

The  theological  system  of  Julian  appears  to  have  contained 
the  sublime  and  important  principles  of  natural  religion.  But 
«s  the  Mth,  which  is  not  founded  on  revelation,  must  remain 
destitute  of  any  firm  assurance,  the  disciple  of  Plato  impru- 
dently relapsed  into  the  habits  of  vulgar  superstition ;  and  the 
popular  and  philosophic  notion  of  the  Deity  seems  to  have 
been  confounded  in  the  practice,  the  writings,  and  even  in  the 
mind  of  Julian."      The  pious  emperor  acknowledged  and 

enthusiastic  devotion ;  and  trembles,  lest  he  should  betray  too  much  of 
these  holy  mysteries,  which  the  profane  might  deride  with  an  impious 
Sardonic  laugh. 

"  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all  the  allegories  which  ever 
£sued  from  the  Platonic  school  are  not  worth  the  short  poem  of  Catul- 
lus on  the  same  extraordinary  subject.  The  transition  of  Atys,  from 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober,  pathetic  complaint^  for  his  irretrievable 
loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with  pity,  a  eunuch  with  despair. 

^'^  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  from  the  Cassars,  p. 
808,  with  Spanheim's  notes  and  illustrations,  from  the  fragments  ui 
Cyril,  L  il  p.  57,  58,  and  especially  from  the  theological  oration  in  Solem 
Itegem,  p.  130 — 158,  addressed  in  the  confidence  of  fi-iendship^  i(>  tiM 
l^rrfect  Sallust. 
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adored  the  Eternal  Cause  of  the  universe,  to  whom  he  ascrihed 
all  the  perfections  of  an  infinite  nature,  invisible  to  the  eyes, 
and  inaccessible  to  the  understanding,  of  feeble  mortals.  Tho 
Supreme  God  had  created,  or  rather,  in  the  Platonic  language, 
had  generated,  the  gradual  succession  of  dependent  spirits,  of 
gods,  of  dsBmons,  of  heroes,  and  of  men ;  and  every  being 
which  derived  its  existence  immediately  from  the  First  Cause, 
received  the  inherent  gift  of  immortality.  That  so  precious 
an  advantage  might  be-  lavished  upon  unworthy  objects,  the 
Creator  had  intrusted  to  the  skill  and  power  of  the  inferior 
gods  the  office  of  forming  the  human  body,  and  of  arranging 
the  oeautifiil  harmony  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the 
mineral  kingdoms.  To  the  conduct  of  these  divine  ministers 
he  delegated  the  temporal  government  of  this  lower  world; 
but  their  imperfect  administration  is  not  exempt  from  discord 
or  error.  The  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  divided  among 
them,  and  the  characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury  or 
Venus,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  of 
their  peculiar  votaries.  As  long  as  our  immortal  souls  are 
confined  in  a  mortal  prison,  it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our 
duty,  to  solicit  the  favor,  and  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  of  the 
powers  of  heaven ;  whose  pride  is  gratified  by  the  devotion  of 
mankind ;  and  whose  grosser  parts  may  be  supposed  to  derive 
some  nourishment  from  the  fumes  of  sacrifice.'^  The  inferior 
gods  might  sometimes  condescend  to  animate  the  statues,  and 
to  inhabit  the  temples,  which  were  dedicated  to  their  honor. 
They  might  occasionally  visit  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were 
the  proper  throne  and  symbol  of  their  glory.  The  invariable 
order  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  was  hastily  admitted  bj 
Julian,  as  a  proof  of  their  eternal  duration ;  and  their  eternity 
was  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  the  workmanship,  not 
of  an  inferior  deity,  but  of  the  Omnipotent  King.  In  the 
system  of  Platonists,  the  visible  was  a  type  of  the  invisible 
world.  The  celestial  bodies,  as  they  were  informed  by  a 
divine  spirit,  might  be  considered  as  the  objects  the  most 
worthy  of  religious  worship.  The  Sun,  whose  genial  influ- 
ence pervades  and  sustains  the  universe,  justly  claimed  the 

^^  Julian  adopts  this  gross  conception  by  ascribing  to  bis  fiiYorite 
Marcos  Antoninus,  (Osesares,  p.  333.)  The  Stoics  and  Platonists  hesi- 
tated between  the  analogy  of  bodies  and  the  purity  of  spirits ;  yet  the 
gravest  philosophers  inclined  to  the  whimsical  fancy  of  Anstophanei 
and  Ludan,  that  an  jmbelieving  age  might  starve  the  immortiu  goda 
See  Observations  de  Spanheun,  p.  284,  444,  &c 
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adoration  of  mankiDd,  as  the  bright  representative  of  the  Loooa, 
the  lively,  the  rational,  the  beneficent  image  of  the  intellectual 
Father." 

In  every  age,  the  absence  of  genuine  inspiration  is  supplied 
by  the  strong  illusions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  mimic  arts  of 
imposture.  If,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had  been 
practised  only  by  the  pagan  priests,  for  the  support  of  an 
expiring  cause,  some  indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  tc 
the  interest  ani  habits  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  But  il 
may  appear  a  subject  of  surprise  and  scandal,  that  the  philos- 
ophers themselves  should  have  contributed  to  abuse  the  super- 
stitious credulity  of  mankind,*'  and  that  the  Grecian  mysteries 
should  have  been  supported  by  the  magic  or  theurgy  of  the 
modern  Platonists.  They  arrogantly  pretended  to  control  the 
order  of  nature,  to  explore  the  secrets  of  futurity,  to  command 
the  service  of  the  inferior  daemons,  to  enjoy  the  view  and  con- 
versation of  the  superior  gods,  and  by  disengaging  the  soul 
from  her  material  bands,  to  reunite  that  immortsd  particle  with 
the  Infinite  and  Divine  Spirit. 

The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  Julian  tempted  the 
philosophers  with  the  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest;  which, 
from  tlie  situation  of  their  young  proselyte,  might  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  important  consequences.'*  Julian  imbibed 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  from  the  mouth 
of  ^desius,  who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his  wandering  and 
persecuted  school.  But  as  the  declining  strength  of  that  ven- 
erable sage  was  unequal  to  the  ardor,  the  diligence,  the  rapid 
conception  of  his  pupil,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples, 

'^  'liIXiov  Xiyo),  rd   ^oiv  iyaXiJia  Kai   ivxlfv^ovy   koI   evvovVf    koI  dyaBospydp 

rot)  voi?rov  irarpds,  Julian.  Epist  li.  Iq  another  place,  (apud  Cyril  I 
iu  p.  69,)  he  calls  the  Sun  God,  and  the  throne  of  God.  Julian  he- 
lieved  the  Platonician  Trinity;  and  only  blames  the  Christians  for 
preferring  a  mortal  to  an  immortal  Logos, 

^^  The  sophists  of  Eunapias  perform  as  many  miracles  as  the  sainU 
of  the  desert ;  and  the  only  circumstance  in  their  favor  is,  that  they 
are  of  a  less  gloomy  compiesioD.  Instead  of  devils  with  horns  and 
tails,  lamblichus  evoked  the  genii  of  love,  Eros  and  Anteros,  from 
two  adjacent  fountains.  Two  beautiful  boys  issued  from  the  water, 
fondly  embraced  him  as  their  father,  and  retired  at  his  command,  p. 
S6,  27. 

'*  The  dexterous  management  of  these  sophists,  who  played  their 
credulous  pupil  into  each  other's  hands,  is  fairly  told  by  Eunapius 
(p.  69 — ^79)  with  unsuspecting  simplicity.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie 
vnderstands,  and  neatly  describes,  the  whole  comedy,  (Vie  de  Jo- 
'      p.  61— CT.) 
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Chrysaathes  and  fiusebius,  supplied,  at  bis  own  desire,  the 
place  of  their  aged  master*  These  philosophers  seem  to  have 
prepared  and  distributed  their  respective  parts ;  and  they  art- 
fully contrived,  by  dark  hints  and  affected  disputes,  to  excite 
the  impatient  hopes  of  the  aspirant,  till  they  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  their  associate,  Maximus,  the  boldest  and 
most  skilful  master  of  the  Theurgic  science.  By  his  hands, 
Julian  was  secretly  initiated  at  Ephesus,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age.  His  residence  at  Athens  confirmecl  this  unnatural 
alliance  of  philosophy  and  superstition.  He  obtained  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  solemn  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which, 
amidst  the  general  decay  of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained 
some  vestiges  of  their  primaeval  sanctity ;  and  such  was  the 
zeal  of  Julian,  that  he  a^rwards  invited  the  Eleusinian  pontiff 
to  the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consummating, 
by  mystic  rites  and  sacrifices,  the  great  work  of  his  sanctifica- 
tion.  As  these  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  depth  of 
caverns,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  as  the  inviolable 
secret  of  the  mysteries  was  preserved  by  the  discretion  of  the 
initiated,  I  shall  not  presume  to  describe  the  horrid  sounds, 
and  fiery  apparitions,  which  were  presented  to  the  senses,  or 
the  imagination,  of  the  credulous  aspirant,*^  till  the  visions 
of  comfort  and  knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of  celes- 
tial light^  In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus  and  Eleusis,  the  mind 
of  JuUan  was  penetrated  with  sincere,  deep,  and  unalterable 
enthusiasm ;  though  he  migbt  sometimes  exhibit  the  vicis- 
8iti]ides  of  pious  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  which  may  be  observed, 
or  at  least  suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most  consdentious 
fanatics.  From  that  moment  he  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  gods ;  and  while  the  occupations  of  war,  of  gov- 
ernment, and  of  study,  seemed  to  claim  the  whole  measure  of 
his  time,  a  stated  portion  of  the  hours  of  the  night  was  inva- 
riably reserved  for  the  exercise  of  private  devotion.  The 
temperance  which  adorned  the  severe  manners  of  the  soldier 

'*  When  Julian,  in  a  momentary  panic,  made  the  eign  of  the  cross 
the  daemons  instantly  disappeared,  (Gr^.  Naz.  Orat  iil  p.  71.) 
Gregory  supposes  that  they  were  frightened,  but  the  priests  dedared 
that  they  were  indignant,  llie  reader,  according  to  me  measure  of 
his  faith,  will  determine  this  profound  question. 

^^  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  initiation  is 
•liown  by  Dion  Ghrysostom,  Themistius,  Proclus,  and  Stobtens.  The 
teamed  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  exhibited  their  words,  (voL 
L  p.  289,  247  248,  280,  edit.  1765,)  which  he  d<»zterously  or  fordUy 
ippUes  to  his  own  hypothesis. 
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Mid  the  pbilosopber  was  connected  with  some  strict  and  friv- 
olous rules  of  religious  abstinence;  and  it  was  in  honor  of 
Pan  or  Mercury,  of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that  Julian,  on  particular 
days,  denied  himself  the  use  of  some  particular  food,  which 
might  have  been  offensive  to  his  tutelar  deities.  By  these 
voluntary  &sts,  he  prepared  his  senses  and  his  understanding 
for  the  frequent  and  familiar  visits  with  which  he  was  honored 
by  the  celestial  powers.  Notwithstanding  the  modest  silence 
of  Julian  himself,  we  may  learn  from  his  faithful  friend,  the 
orator  Libanius,  that  he  hved  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with 
the  gods  and  goddesses ;  that  they  descended  upon  earth  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  their  favorite  hero ;  that  they  gently 
interrupted  his  slumbers  by  touching  his  hand  or  his  hair ; 
that  they  warned  him  of  every  impending  danger,  and  con- 
ducted him,  by  their  infallible  wisdom,  in  every  action  of  his 
life ;  and  that  he  had  acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  heavenly  guests,  as  readily  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  Jupi- 
ter from  that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  Uie 
iigure  of  Hercules."  These  sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the 
ordinary  effects  of  abstinence  and  fanaticism,  would  almost 
degrade  the  emperor  to  the  level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But 
the  useless  lives  of  Antony  or  Pachomius  were  consumed  in 
these  vain  occupations.  Julian  could  break  from  the  dream 
of  superstition  to  arm  himself  for  battle ;  and  after  vanquish- 
ing in  the  field  the  enemies  of  Eome,  he  calmly  retired  into 
his  tent,  to  dictate  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  of  an  empire,  or 
to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant  pursuits  of  Uterature  and 
philosophy. 

The  important  secret  of  the  apostasy  of  Julian  was  intrusted 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  initiated^  with  whom  he  was  uiiited  by 
the  sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  religion.'^  The  pleasing 
rumor  was  cautiously  circulated  among  the  adherents  of  the 
ancient  worship ;  and  his  future  greatness  became  the  object 
of  the  hopes,  the  prayers,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Pagans, 

^*  Julian's  modesty  confined  him  to  obscure  and  occasional  hints ; 
but  Libanius  expiates  with  pleasure  on  the  facts  and  visions  of  the 
religious  hero.  (Legat  ad  Julian,  p.  157)  and  Orat.  Parental,  c. 
Ixxziii.  p.  S09«  810.) 

'^  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  x.  p.  233,  284.  Gallus  had  some  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  secret  apostasy  of  his  brother ;  and  in  a  letter, 
which  may  be  received  as  genuine,  he  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  tha 
religion  of  their  ancestors ;  an  argument  which,  as  it  should  seem, 
vas  not  yet  perfectly  ripe.  See  Jidian,  Op.  p.  454:,  and  Hist,  de  Joviea 
^4Hn  il  p.  141. 
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in  every  province  of  the  empire.  From  the  zeal  and  virtuea 
of  their  royal  proselyte,  they  fondly  expected  the  cure  of 
every  evil,  and  the  restoration  of  every  blessing ;  and  instead 
of  disapproving  of  the  ardor  of  their  pious  wishes,  Julian 
ingenuously  TK)nfessed,  that  he  was  ambitious  to  attain  a  situa< 
tion  in  which  he  might  be  useful  to  his  country  and  to  hia 
religion.  But  this  religion  was  viewed  with  a  hostile  eye  by 
the  successor  of  Constantine,  whose  capricious  passions  alter- 
nately saved  and  threatened  the  life  of  Julian.  The  arts  of 
magic  and  divination  were  strictly  prohibited  under  a  despotic 
government,  which  condescended  to  fear  them ;  and  if  the 
Pagans  were  reluctantly  indulged  in  the  exercise  of  their  su- 
perstition, the  rank  of  Julian  would  have  excepted  him  from 
the  general  toleration.  The  apostate  soon  became  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  death  could  alone 
have  appeased  the  just  apprehensions  of  the  Christians.'*  But 
the  young  prince,  who  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  hero  rather  than 
of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by  dissembling  his  religion ; 
and  the  easy  temper  of  polytheism  permitted  him  to  join  in 
the  public  worship  of  a  sect  which  he  inwardly  despised. 
Libanius  has  considered  the  hypocrisy  of  his  friend  as  a  sub- 
ject, not  of  censure,  but  of  praise.  ^'  As  the  statues  of  the 
gods,"  says  that  orator,  "  which  have  been  defiled  with  filth, 
are  again  placed  in  a  magnificent  temple,  so  the  beauty  of 
truth  was  seated  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had  been  puri- 
fied from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  education.  His  senti- 
ments were  changed  ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
have  avowed  his  sentiments,  his  conduct  still  continued  the 
same.  Very  different  from  the  ass  in  .^op,  who  disguised 
himself  with  a  lion's  hide,  our  lion  was  obliged  to  conceal 
himself  under  the  skin  of  an  ass;  and,  while  he  embraced 
the  dictates  of  reason,  to  obey  the  laws  of  prudence  and  ne- 
cessity." '•  The  dissimulation  of  Julian  lasted  about  ten  years, 
from  his  secret  initiation  at  Ephesus  to  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war;  when  he  declared  himself  at  once  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Christ  and  of  Constantius.  This  state  of  constraint 
might  contribute  to  strengthen  his  devotion  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  satisfied  the  obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn  festivals, 

••  Gregorjr,  (iii,  p.  60,)  with  inhuman  zeal,  cepsures  Constantius  for 
•paring  tbe  infant  apostate,  (k^kw  acidevra.)  His  French  translator 
(p.  265)  cautiously  obeerves,  that  such  expressions  must  not  be  prxMi 
4  la  lettre. 

••  Libanius,  Orai  Parental  a  ix.  p.  283. 


/  n. 
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At  tbe  assemblies  of  tlie  Christians,  Julian  returned,  with  tbe 
impatience  of  a  lover,  to  burn  his  free  and  voluntary  incense 
on  the  domestic  chapels  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  But  as  every 
act  of  dissimulation  must  be  painful  to  an  ingenuous  spirit,  the 
profession  of  Christianity  incre^ed  the  aversioll  of  Julian  for 
a  religion  which  oppressed  the  freedom  of  his  mind,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  hold  a  conduct  repignant  to  the  noblest  attributes 
of  human  nature,  sincerity  and  courage. 

The  inclination  of  Julian  might  prefer  the  gods  of  Homer, 
and  of  the  Scipios,  to  the  new  &ith,  which  his  uncle  had  estab- 
lished in  tbe  Roman  empire ;  and  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But,  as  a 
philosopher,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  justify  his  dissent  from 
Christianity,  which  was  supported  by  the  number  of  its  con- 
verts, by  the  chain  of  prophecy,  the  splendor  of  miracles,  and 
the  weight  of  evidence.  The  elaborate  work,*'  which  he  com- 
posed amidst  the  preparations  of  the  Persian  war,  contained 
the  substance  of  those  arguments  which  he  had  long  revolved 
in  his  mind.  Some  fragmen*#s  have  been  transcribed  and  pre- 
served, by  his  adversary,  the  vehement  Cyril  of  Alexandria ;  *' 
and  they  exhibit  a  very  singular  mixture  of  wit  and  learning, 
of  sophistry  and  fanaticism.  The  elegance  of  the  style  and 
the  rank  of  the  author,  recommended  his  writings  to  the  public 
attention ; "  and  in  the  impious  list  of  the  enemies  of  Christian- 
ity, the  celebrated  name  of  Porphyry  was  effaced  by  the  superior 
merit  or  reputation  of  Julian.  The  minds  of  the  faithful  were 
either  seduced,  or  scandalized,  or  alarmed ;  and  the  pagans, 
who  sometimes  presumed  to  engage  in  the  unequal  dispute, 
derived,  from  the  popular  work  of  their  Imperial  missionary, 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fallacious  objections.     But  in  the 

"  Fabridus  (Biblioth.  Graec.  L  v.  c.  viii.  p.  88 — 90)  and  Lardncr 
(Heatlien  Testimonies,  vol.  ir.  p.  44 — 47)  have  accurately  oompilod  all 
that  can  now  be  discovered  of  Julian's  work  against  the  Christians. 

'^  About  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Julian,  he  executed  a 
tnsk  which  had  been  feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Side,  a  prolix  and 
cDntemptible  writer.  Even  the  work  of  Cyril  has  not  entirely  satis- 
fied the  most  favorable  judges;  and  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie  (Preface 
a  THist  de  Jovien,  p.  80,  82)  wishes  that  some  theologien  phUotophe 
a  strange  centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of  Julian. 

*'  libanius,  (Orat  Parental  c.  Ixxxvil  p.  818,)  who  has  been  eu& 
pectcd  of  assjisting  his  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat  ix 
m  neoem  Julian,  p.  266,  edit  M«rel.)  to  the  writings  of  Porphyry 
His  judgment  may  be  arraigned,  (Socrates,  1.  iil  c.  23,)  but  LiDapJui 
oumot  l^  accused  of  flattery  to  a  deiod  prince. 
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asfiidaous  prosecution  of  these  theological  studies,  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans  imhibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and  passions 
of  a  polemic  divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable  obligatbn 
to  maintain  and  propagate  his  religious  opinions ;  and  whilst 
he  secretly  ajJplauded  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which 
he  wielded  the  weapons  of  controversy,  he  was  tempted  to 
distrust  the  sincerity,  or  to  despise  the  understandings,  of  his 
antagonists,  who  could  obstinately  resist  the  force  of  reason 
and  eloquence. 

The  Christians,  who  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation  the 
apostasy  of  Julian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power 
ihan  from  his  arguments.  The  pagans,  who  were  conscious 
of  his  fervent  zeal,  expected,  perhaps  with  impatience,  that 
the  flames  of  persecution  should  be  immediately  kindled 
against  the  enemies  of  the  gods ;  and  that  the  ingenious  malice 
of  Julian  would  invent  some  cruel  refinements  of  death  and 
torture  which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced 
fury  of  his  predecessors.  But  the  hopes,  as  well  as  the  fears, 
of  the  religious  factions  were  apparently  disappointed,  by  the 
prudent  humanity  of  a  prince,**  who  was ,  careful  of  his  own 
fame,  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  the  righia  of  mankind. 
Instructed  by  history  and  reflection,  Julian  was  persuaded,  that 
if  the  diseases  of  the  body  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  salii- 
tary  violence,  neither  steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate  the  erroneous 
opinions  of  the  mind.  The  reluctant  victim  may  be  dragged 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  but  the  heart  still  abhors  and  disclaims 
the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand.  Religious  obstinacy  is  hard- 
ened and  exasperated  by  oppression;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
persecution  subsides,  those  who  have  yielded  are  restored  as 
penitents,  and  those  who  have  resisted  are  honored  as  saints 
and  martyrs.  If  Julian  adopted  the  unsuccessful  cruelty  of 
Diocletian  and  his  coUeamieS)  he  was  sensible  that  he  should 
stain  his  memory  with  the  nUe  of  a  tjrapt,  and  add  new 
glories  to  the  Catholic  church,  which  had  derived  strength  and 
increase  from  the  severity  of  the  pagan  magistrates.  Actuated 
by  these  motives,  and  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the  repose 
D?  an  unsettled  reign,  Julian  surprised  the  world  by  an  edict, 

*  '  '  ■    ■  I  I  ■  ■  I  ■  ■■■■■■  I  ■     11    ■  ■  ■  I      I  ^    ■         ■  ■■  ■  ■        11  M        ■      .  I  I   ^^^■^^^^^^^^^.^^■^ 

■•  libanius  (Orat  Parent  c.  IviiL  p.  283,  284)  has  eloquently  ex- 
plained the  tolerating  principles  and  conduct  of  his  Imperial  mend. 
In  a  veiy  remarkable  epistle  to  the  people  of  Bostra,  Julian  himself 
(Epist.  ui.)  professes  his  moderation,  and  betrays  his  zeal,  whidiii 
adcnowledged  by  Ammianus,  and  eiqposed  by  Gregory  (Orat»  in.  f^ 
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mhkh.  was  not  unworthy  of  a  statesman,  or  a  philosopher.  He 
extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world  the  bene-^ 
fits  of  a  free  and  equal  toleration ;  and  the  only  hardship  which 
he  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  was  to  deprive  them  of  the  power 
of  tormenting  their  fellow-subjects,  whom  they  stigmatized 
with  the  odious  titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.  The  pagans 
received  a  gracious  permission,  or  rather  an  express  order,  to 
open  ALL  their  temples  '**  and  they  were  at  once  delivered 
from  the  oppressive  laws,  and  arbitrary  vexations,  whieh  they 
had  sustained  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  sons. 
At  the  same  time  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished by  the  Arian  monarch,  were  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  to  their  respective  churches ;  the  Donatists,  the  Nova- 
tians,  the  Macedonians,  the  £unomians,  and  those  who,  with 
ft  more  prosperous  fortune,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Kice.  Julian,  who  understood  and  derided  their 
theological  disputes,  invited  to  the  palace  the  leaders  of  the 
hostile  sects,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  agreeable  spectacle  of 
their  furious  encounter.  The  clamor  of  controversy  some- 
times provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim,  "Hear  me!  the 
Franks  have  heard  me,  and  the  Alemanni;"  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  now  engaged  with  more  obstinate  and 
implacable  enemies;  and  though  he  exerted  the  powers  of 
oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in  concord,  or  at  least  in 
peace,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  before  he  dismissed  them 
(rom  his  presence,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  firom  the  union 
of  the  Christians.  The  impartial  Ammianus  has  ascribed  this 
effected  clemency  to  the  desire  of  fomenting  the  intestine 
divisions  of  the  chun^h,  and  the  insidious  design  of  undermin- 
ing the  foundations  of  Christianity,  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  zeal  which  Julian  professed,  to  restore  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  empire.** 
As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  assumed,  according 

**  In  Greece  the  temples  of  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express 
command,  before  the  death  of  Constantius,  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent  c. 
66,  p.  280;)  and  Juliaa  declares  himself  a  Pagan  in  his  public  maDi- 
festo  to  the  Athenians.  This  unquestionable  evidence  may  correct 
the  hasty  assertion  of  Ammianus,  who  seems  to  suppose  Constanti- 
nople to  be  the  place  where  he  discovered  his  attachment  to  the  gods. 

**  Ammianus,  xxil  5.  Sozomen,  L  v.  c  6.  Bestia  moritur,  tran- 
quillitas  redit  ....  omnes  episcopl  qui  de  proprib  sedibus  fuerant 
extorminati  per  indulgentiam  novi  principis  ad  ecdesias  redeunt 
Jerom.  adversus  Ludferianos,  torn.  u.  p  143.  Optatus  aasuses  tht 
Donatists  for  owing  their  safety  to  an  apostate,  (L  il  &  16,  p  86,  S7, 
edit  Dupin.) 
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to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  the  character  of  supreme 
pontiff;  not  only  as  the  most  honorable  title  of  Imperial  gpreat* 
ness,  but  as  a  sacred  and  important  office ;  the  duties  of  which 
he  was  resolved  to  execute  with  pious  diligence.  As  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state  prevented  the  emperor  from  joining  every 
day  in  the  public  devotion  of  his  subjects,  he  dedicated  a 
domestic  chapel  to  his  tutelar  deity  the  Sun;  his  gardens 
were  filled  with  statues  and  altars  of  the  gods;  and  each 
apartment  of  the  palace  displaced  the  appearance  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple.  Every  morning  he  saluted  the  parent  of  light 
with  a  sacrifice ;  the  blood  of  another  victim  was  shed  at  the 
moment  when  the  Sun  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and  the  Moon, 
the  Stars,  and  the  Genii  of  the  night  received  their  respective 
and  seasonable  honors  from  the  indefatigable  devotion  of 
Julian.  On  solemn  festivals,  he  regularly  visited  the  temple 
of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the  day  was  peculiarly  conse- 
crated, and  endeavored  to  excite  the  religion  of  the  magistrates 
and  people  by  the  example  of  his  own  zeal.  Instead  of  main- 
taining the  lofty  state  of  a  monarch,  distinguished  by  the 
splendor  of  his  purple,  and  encompassed  by  the  golden  shields 
of  his  guards,  Julian  solicited,  with  respectful  eagerness,  the 
meanest  offices  which  contributed  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
Amidst  the  sacred  but  licentious  crowd  of  priests,  of  inferior 
ministers,  and  of  female  dancers,  who  were  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  temple,  it  was  the  business  of  the  emperor  to 
^  bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fire,  to  handle  the  knife,  to  slaugh- 
ter the  victim,  and,  thrusting  his  bloody  hands  into  the  bowels  of 
the  expiring  animal,  to  draw  forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to  read, 
with  the  consummate  skill  of  an  haruspex,  imaginary  signs 
of  future  events.  The  wisest  of  the  Pagans  censured  this 
extravagant  superstition,  which  affected  to  despise  the  restraints 
of  prudence  and  decency.  Under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who 
practised  the  rigid  maxims  of  oeconomy,  the  expense  of  re- 
ligious worship  consumed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue  • 
a  constant  supply  of  the  scarcest  and  most  beautiful  birds  was 
transported  from  distant  climates,  to  bleed  on  the  altars  of 
the  gods;  a  hundred  oxen  were  frequently  sacrificed  by 
Julian  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  and  it  soon  became  a  popular 
jest,  that  if  he  should  return  with  conquest  from  the  Persian 
war,  the  breed  of  horned  cattle  must  infallibly  be  extinguished 
Yet  this  expense  may  appear  inconsiderable,  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  splendid  presents  which  were  offered  either  by 
the  hand,  or  hj  order,  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  celebrated 
plaees  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  world ;  and  with  the  sums 
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allotted  to  repair  and  decorate  the  ancient  temples,  which  had 
suffered  the  silent  decay  of  time,  or  the  recent  injuries  of 
Christian  rapine.  Encouraged  by  the  example,  the  exhorta- 
tions, the  liberality,  of  their  pious  sovereign,  the  cities  and 
^milies  resumed  the  practice  of  their  neglected  ceremonies, 
"Every  part  of  the  world,"  exclaims  Libanius,  with  devout 
transport,  "  displayed  the  triumph  of  religion  ;  and  the  grate- 
ful prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  victims,  the  smoke  of 
incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of  priests  and  prophets,  without 
fear  and  without  danger.  The  sound  of  prayer  and  of  musio 
was  heard  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains ;  and  the  same 
ox  afforded  a  sacrifice  for  the  gods,  and  a  supper  for  their 
joyous  votaries."  ** 

But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  were  unequal  to  the 
enterprise,  of  restoring  a  religion  which  was  destitute  of  theo- 
logical principles,  of  moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline ;  which  rapidly  hastened  to  decay  and  dissolution, 
and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  solid  or  consistent  reformation. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  pontiff  more  especially  after 
that  office  had  been  united  with  the  Imperial  dignity,  compre- 
hended the  whole  extent  of  the  Eoman  empire.  Julian  named 
for  his  vicars,  in  the  several  provinces,  the  priests  and  philoso- 
phers whom  he  esteemed  the  best  qualified  to  cooperate  in  the 
execution  of  his  great  design  ;  and  his  pastoral  letters,'^  if  we 
may  use  that  name,  still  represent  a  very  curious  sketch  of 
his  wishes  and  intentions.  He  directs,  that  in  every  city  the 
sacerdotal  order  should  be  composed,  without  any  distinction 
of  birth  and  fortune,  of  those  persons  who  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  the  love  of  the  gods,  and  of  men.  "  If  they  are 
guilty,"  continues  he,  "  of  any  scandalous  offence,  they  should 
be  censured  or  degraded  by  the  superior  pontiff;  but  as  long 

»  T£e  restoration  of  the  Paf^  worship  is  described  hy  Julian, 
(Misopogon,  p.  346,)  LibaniuB,  (Orat  Parent  c.  60,  p.  286,  287,  and 
Orat  Consular,  ad  Julian,  p.  246,  246,  edit  MoreL,)  Ammianua,  (zzil 
12,)  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat  iv.  p.  121.)  These  writers  tigree 
in  the  essential,  and  even  minute,  facts ;  but  the  different  lights  in 
which  they  view  the  extreme  devotion  of  Julian,  are  expressive  of 
the  gradations  of  self-applause,  passionate  admiration,  mild  reproof, 
and  partial  invective. 

'"  See  Julian.  EpistoL  xlix.  Ixii.  bciii.,  and  a  long  and  curious  frag* 
ment,  without  begmning  or  end,  (p.  288 — 806.)  The  supreme  pontiff 
derides  the  Mosaic  history  and  the  Christian  discipline,  prefers  the 
Greek  poets  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  palliates,  with  the  skill  oi 
ft  Jtsvt,  the  relative  worship  cf  miages. 
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as  they  retaia  their  rank,  they  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
the  magistrates  and  people.  Their  humility  may  be  shown  in 
the  plainness  of  their  domestic  garb ;  their  dignity,  in  the  pomp 
of  holy  vestments.  When  they  are  summoned  in  their  turn  to 
officiate  before  the  altar,  they  ought  not,  during  the  appointed 
number  of  days,  to  depart  from  the  precincts  of  the  temple ; 
nor  should  a  single  day  be  suffered  to  elapse,  without  the 
prayers  and  the  sacrifice,  which  they  are  obliged  to  offer  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  of  individuals.  The  exercise 
of  their  sacred  functions  requires  an  immaculate  purity,  both  of 
mind  and  body;  and  even  when  they  are  dismissed  from 
the  temple  to  the  occupations  of  common  hfe,  it  is  incumbent 
on  them  to  excel  in  decency  and  virtue  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  priest  of  the  gods  should  never  be  seen  in 
theatres  or  taverns.  His  conversation  should  be  chaste,  his 
diet  temperate,  his  friends  of  honorable  reputation ;  and  if  he 
sometimes  visits  the  Forum  or  the  Palace,  he  should  appear 
only  as  the  advocate  of  those  who  have  vainly  solicited  either 
justice  or  mercy.  His  studies  should  be  suited  to  the  sanctity 
of  his  profession.  Licentious  tales,  or  comedies,  or  satires, 
must  be. banished  from  his  library,  which  ought  solely  to  con- 
sist of  historical  or  philosophical  writings ;  of  history,  which 
is  founded  in  truth,  and  of  philosophy,  which  is  connected  with 
religion.  The  impious  opinions  of  the  Epicureans  and  sceptics 
deserve  his  abhorrence  and  contempt;*''  but  he  should  dili- 
gently study  the  svstems  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  the 
Stoics,  which  unanimously  teach  that  there  are  gods ;  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  their  providence ;  that  their  goodness  b 
the  source  of  every  temporal  blessing ;  and  that  they  have  pre- 
pared for  the  human  soul  a  future  state  of  reward  or  pun- 
ishment" The  Imperial  pontiff  inculcates,  in  the  most  per- 
suasive language,  the  duties  of  benevolence  and  hospitality ; 
exhorts  his  inferior  clergy  to  recommend  the  universal  prac 
tice  of  those  virtues ;  promises  to  assist  their  indigence  fros  / 
the  pubhc  treasury ;  and  declares  his  resolution  of  establishia^ 
hospitals  in  every  city,  where  the  poor  should  be  received 
without  any  invidious  distinction  of  country  or  of  religion. 
Julian  beheld  with  envy  the  wise  and  humane  regulations  of 

'*  The  exultation  of  Julian  (p.  801)  that  these  impious  sects,  aod 
even  their  writings,  are  extinguished,  may  be  consistent  enough  with 
the  sacerdotal  character ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of  a  phUosc^her  to  wish 
that  any  opinions  and  arguments  the  most  repugnant  to  his  own  shooll 
bt  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 
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the  church;  and  he  very  frankly  confesses  his  intention  to 
deprive  the  Christians  of  the  applause,  as  well  as  advantage, 
which  they  had  acquired  by  the  exclusive  practice  of  charity 
and  beneficence.'*  The  same  spirit  of  imitation  might  dispose 
the  emperor  to  adopt  several  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  use 
and  importance  of  which  were  approved  by  the  success  of  his 
enemies.  But  if  these  imaginary  plans  of  reformation  had 
been  realized,  the  forced  and  imperfect  copy  would  have  been 
less  beneficial  to  Paganism,  than  honorable  to  Christianity.^' 
The  Gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  were  rather  surprised  than  pleased  with  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  manners ;  and  in  the  short  period  of  his 
reign,  Julian  had  frequent  occasions  to  complain  of  the  want 
of  fervor  of  his  own  party." 

The  enthusiasm  of  Julian  prompted  him  to  embrace  the 
friends  of  Jupiter  as  his  personal  fiicnds  and  brethren;  and 
though  he  partially  overlooked  the  merit  of  Christian  con- 
stancy, he  admired  and  rewarded  the  noble  perseverance  of 
those  Gentiles  who  bad  preferred  the  favor  of  the  gods  to  that 
of  the  emperor.**  If  they  cultivated  the  literature,  as  well  as 
the  religion,  of  the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an  additional  claim 
to  the  friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  Muses  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion  which  he  had 
i»dopted,  piety  and  learning  were  almost  synonymous;**  and 

'"  Yet  he  insinuates,  that  the  Christians,  under  the  pretence  of 
%harity,  inyeigled  children  from  their  religion  and  parents,  conveyed 
them  on  shipboard,  and  devoted  those  victims  to  a  ufe  of  poverty  or 
i«rvitude  in  a  remote  country,  (p.  805.)  Had  the  charge  been  proved 
it  was  his  duty,  not  to  complain,  but  to  punish. 

*^  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  facetious,  ingenious,  and  argumentative, 
(Orat  ill  p.  101,  102,  &c.)  He  ridicules  the  folly  of  such  vain  imita- 
tion ;  and  amuses  himself  with  inquiring,  what  lessons,  moral  or  the* 
oloffical,  could  be  extracted  from  the  Grecian  fables. 

^  He  accuses  one  of  his  pontifis  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the 
Christian  bishops  and  presbyters,  (Epist  Ixii.)    ^Opuv  ow  voWiiv  ftiv 

•Xiyupfav  oiaav  ^fiTv  vpds  toi^  Oedvif  and  again,.  huSs  ii  oirto  /SaOv/iuf,  <jl^ 

Epist  Iziil 

**  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  Callixene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had 
been  twice  as  constant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priest- 
iiood  of  the  Phrygian  goddess  at  Pessinus,  (Julian.  Epist  xxl)  Ho 
applauds  the  firmness  of  Sopater  of  Hierapolis,  who  had  been  re* 
peat«dly  pressed  by  Constantius  and  Gallus  to  apostatize^  (Epist  zxvil 
p.  401.) 

^  ^  il  vofii^tav  i6e\^a  Uyovf  rt  kqi  Btav  Upa,  Orat  Parent  c.  ^7,  p 
t08.  The  same  sentiment  is  frequently  inculcated  byt^ulian,  Libsniiia, 
■ad  the  rest  of  their  party* 
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A  crowd  of  poets,  of  rhetoricians,  and  of  phiiosopbtrrs,  hastened 
to  the  Imperial  court,  to  occupy  the  vacant  places  of  the 
bishops,  who  had  seduced  the  credulity  of  Constantius.  His 
successor  esteemed  the  ties  of  common  initiation  as  far  more 
sacred  than  those  of  consanguinity;  he  chose  his  favorites 
among  the  sages,  who  were  deeply  skilled  in  the  occult 
sciences  of  magic  and  divination;  and  every  impostor,  who 
pretended  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  futurity,  was  assured  of 
enjoying  the  present  hour  in  honor  and  affluence.**  Among 
the  philosophers,  Maximus  obtained  the  most  eminent  rank  in 
the  friendship  of  his  royal  disciple,  who  communicated,  with 
unreserved  confidence,  his  actions,  his  sentiments,  and  his 
religious  designs,  during  the  anxious  suspense  of  the  civil 
war.**  As  soon  as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace 
of  Constantinople,  he  despatched  an  honorable  and  pressing 
invitation  to  Maximus,  who  then  resided  at  Sardes  in  Lydia, 
with  Ghrysanthius,  the  associate  of  his  art  and  studies.  The 
prudent  and  superstitious  Ghrysanthius  refused  to  undertake  a 
journey  which  showed  itself,  according  to  the  rules  of  divina- 
tion, with  the  most  threatening  and  malignant  aspect :  but  his 
companion,  whose  fanatidsm  was  of  a  bolder  cast,  persisted  in 
his  interrogations,  till  he  had  extorted  from  the  gods  a  seem- 
ing consent  to  his  own  wishes,  and  those  of  the  emperor. 
The  journey  of  Maximus  through  the  cities  of  Asia  displayed 
the  triumph  of  philosophic  vanity ;  and  the  magistrates  \ied 
with  each  other  in  the  honorable  reception  which  they  pre- 
pared for  the  friend  of  their  sovereign.  Julian  was  pronoun- 
cing an  oration  before  the  senate,  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
arrival  of  Maximus.  The  emperor  immediately  interrupted  his 
discourse,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  after  a  tender  embrace, 
conducted  him  by  the  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly ; 
where  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  benefits  which  he  had 
derived  from  the  instructions  of  the  philosopher.     Maximus,** 


**  The  curiosity  and  credulity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every  mode 
of  dlyination,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Ammianus,  xxil  12. 

**  Julian.  Epist  xxxviii.  Three  other  epistles,  (xv.  xvi  xxxix.,)  in 
the  same  style  of  friendship  and  confidence,  are  addressed  to  the 
philosopher  Maximus. 

*•  Eunapius*  (in  Maximo,  p.  IT,  18,  TO,  and  in  Chrysanthio,  p.  14T, 


•  Eanapias  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Dexippns.  Some  vil- 
•able  fragments  of  this  work  have  been  recovered  by  M.  Mai,  and  reprtntetf 
in  Niebahr's  edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians. — M. 
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who  soon  acquired  the  confidence,  and  influenced  the  councik, 
of  Julian,  was  insensibly  corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  a 
court.  His  dress  became  more  splendid,  his  demeanor  more 
lofty,  and  he  was  expdbed,  under  a  succeeding  reign,  to  a 
disgraceful  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  the  disciple  of 
Plato  had  accumulated,  in  the  short  duration  of  his  favor,  a 
very  scandalous  proportion  of  wealth.  Of  the  other  philoso- 
phers and  sophists,  who  were  invited  to  the  Imperial  residence 
by  the  choice  of  Julian,  or  by  the  success  of  Maximus,  few 
were  able  to  preserve  their  innocence  or  their  reputation, 
llie  liberal  giflbs  of  money,  lands,  and  houses,  were  insuflScient 
to  satiate  their  rapacious  avarice ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  was  justly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  their  abject 
poverty  and  disinterested  professions.  The  penetration  of 
Julian  could  not  always  be  deceived :  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
despise  the  characters  of  those  men  whose  talents  deserved 
his  esteem :  he  desired  to  escape  the  double  reproach  of 
imprudence  and  inconstancy ;  and  he  was  apprehensive  of 
degrading,  in  the  eyes  of  the  profane,  the  honor  of  letters  and 
of  religion.** 

The  favor  of  Julian  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
Pagans,  who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  the  Christians,  who  prudently  embraced  the  religion 
of  their  sovereign.  The  acquisition  of  new  proselytes  *•  grati- 
fied the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul,  superstition  and  vanity ; 

148)  has  minately  related  these  anecdotes,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the 
most  important  events  of  the  age.  Tet  he  fiairly  confesses  the  frailty 
of  Maximus.  His  reception  at  Constantinople  is  described  by  Libanius 
(Orat  Parent  c.  86,  p.  801)  and  Ammianus,  (xxii.  ^.) 

*"*  Chrysanthius,  who  had  refused  to  quit  Lydia,  was  created  high 
priest  of  the  province.  His  cautious  and  temperate  use  of  power 
secured  him  after  the  revolution ;  and  he  lived  m  peace,  while  Maxi- 
mus, Priscus,  <&c.,  were  persecuted  by  the  Christian  ministers.  See  the 
adventures  of  those  fanatic  sophists,  collected  by  Brucker,  torn.  ii.  p. 
281—293. 

"  See  Libanius  (Orat  Parent  c  101,  102,  p.  824,  825,  826)  and  Eu- 
oapius,  (Yit  Sophist  in  ProsBresio,  p.  126.)  Some  students,  whose 
expectations  perhaps  were  groundless,  or  extravagant,  retired  in  disgust, 
(Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv.  p.  120.)  It  is  strange  that  we  should  not  be  able 
to  contradict  the  title  of  one  of  Tillemont's  chapters,  (Hist  des  Empo* 
reurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  960,)  '*  La  Cour  de  Julien  est  pleine  de  philosophes  et 
de  gens  perdAs.** 

*•  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired 
to  the  glorious  title  of  ConvertiaseuTj  expressive  of  their  zeal  and  sue- 
MAS  in  making  proselytes.  The  word  and  the  idea  are  g^owii^  obt** 
Wto  in  France ;  may  they  never  be  introduced  into  England  1 
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and  lie  was  heard  to  declare,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  mis- 
sioiiary,  that  if  he  could  render  each  individual  richer  than 
Midas,  and  every  city  greater  than  Babylon,  he  should  not 
esteem  himself  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  reclaim  his  subjects  from  their  impious  revolt 
against  the  inmiortal  gods.**  A  prince  who  had  studied  hu- 
man nature,  and  who  possessed  the  treasures  of  the  Romau 
empire,  could  adapt  his  arguments,  his  promises,  and  his 
rewards,  to  every  order  of  Christians ;  *'  and  the  merit  of  a 
seasonable  conversion  was  allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of  a 
candidate,  or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a  criminal.  As  the 
army  is  the  most  forcible  engine  of  absolute  power,  Julian 
applied  himselt^  with  peculiar  diligence,  to  corrupt  the  religion 
of  his  troops,  without  whose  hearty  concurrence  every  meas- 
ure  must  be  dangerous  and  unsuccessful;  and  the  natural 
temper  of  soldiers  made  this  conquest  as  easy  as  it  was 
important  The  legions  of  Gaul  devoted  themselves  io  the 
faith,  as  well  as  to  the  fortunes,  of  their  victorious  leader ;  and 
even  before  the  death  of  Oonstantius,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  announcing  to  his  friends,  that  they  assisted  with  fervent 
devotion,  and  voracious  appetite,  at  the  sacrifices,  which 
were  repeatedly  offered  in  his  camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of 
fat  oxen.**  The  armies  of  the  East,  which  had  been  trained 
under  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  of  Oonstantius,  required  a 
more  artful  and  exnensive  mode  of  persuasion.  On  the  days 
of  solemn  and  public  festivals,  the  emperor  received  the  hom- 
age, and  rewarded  the  merit,  of  the  troops.  His  throne  of 
state  was  encircled  with  the  military  ensigns  of  Rome  and  the 
republic ;  the  holy  name  of  Ohrist  was  erased  from  the  Za5a- 
rum ;  and  the  symbols  of  war,  of  majesty,  and  of  pagan 
superstition,  were  so  dexterously  blended,  that  the  futhful 

*"  See  the  strong  ezpressioDs  of  libanios,  which  were  probably  thoa% 
of  Julian  himself,  (Orat  Parent  c.  59,  p.  285.) 

^^  When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat  z.  p.  167)  is  desirous  to  magnify 
Iho  Ohristian  firmness  of  his  brother  Caesarius,  physician  to  the  Imperial 
court  he  owns  that  Csesarius  disputed  with  a  formidable  adversary,  ie6\y» 
li  dirXoff,  Koi  fkiyav  Iv  Adyup  6etv6Triru  In  his  invectives  he  scarcely 
allows  any  share  of  wit  or  courage  to  the  apostate. 

*^  Julian.  Epist  zccviii  Ammianus,  zxil  12.  Adeo  ut  in  dies 
pa^ne  singulos  milites  carnis  distentiore  sagina  yictitantes  incultius, 
potnsque  aviditate  correpti,  humeris  impoeiti  transeuntium  per  plateas^ 

•X  publicis  ttdibus ad  sua  diversoria  portarentur.    Ihe  devout 

prince  and  the  indignant  historian  describe  the  same  scene;  and  ia 
lUyricooi  or  Antitwh,  similar  causes  must  have  produodd  siiailst 
eflfecta 
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Bubj^t  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  when  he  respectfolly 
saluted  the  person  or  image  of  his  sovereign.  The  soldiers 
passed  successively  in  review ;  and  each  of  them,  before  he 
received  from  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donative,  propor- 
tioned to  his  rank  and  services,  was  required  to  cast  a  few 
grains  of  incense  into  the  flame  which  burnt  upon  the  altar. 
Some  Christian  confessors  might  resist,  and  others  might 
repenv ;  but  the  far  greater  number,  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  gold,  and  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  contracted 
the  criminal  engagement;  and  their  future  perseverance  in 
the  worship  of  the  gods  was  enforced  by  every  consideration 
of  duty  and  of  interest.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  these 
arts,  and  at  the  expense  of  sums  which  would  have  purchased 
the  service  of  half  the  nations  of  Sc^thia,  Julian  gradually 
acquired  for  his  troops  the  imaginary  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  for  himself  the  firm  and  effectual  support  of  the  Roman 
legions.*'  It  is  indeed  more  than  probable,  that  the  restora- 
tion and  encours^ement  of  Paganism  revealed  a  multitude  of 
pretended  Christians,  who,  from  motives  of  temporal  advan- 
tage, had  acquiesced  in  the  religion  of  the  former  reign  ;  and 
who  afterwards  returned,  with  the  same  flexibility  of  con- 
science, to  the  faith  which  was  professed  by  the  successors  of 
Julian. 

While  the  devout  monarch  incessantly  labored  to  restore 
and  propagate  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced  the 
extraordinary  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
In  a  public  epistle  **  to  the  nation  or  community  of  the  Jews, 
dispersed  through  the  provinces,  he  pities  their  misfortunes, 
condemns  their  oppressors,  praises  their  constancy,  declares 
himself  their  gracious  protector,  and  expresses  a  pious  hope, 
that  after  his  return  from  the  Persian  war,  he  may  be  permit 
ted  to  pay  his  grateftil  vows  to  the  Almighty  in  his  holy  city 
of  Jerusalem.    The  blind  superstition,  and  abject  slavery,  of 


•*  Gregory  (Orat  iii  p.  74,  76,  88 — 86)  and  Libanius,  (Orat  Parent 

C  lygTfi    Ixxxii.  p.  807,  808,)  vtpl  raitrqv  Tfi¥  ffpo^rfVf  oiic  dpvoSftat  irXovro» 

avTi^uaSat  jAiyay.    The  Bophist  owiis  and  justines  the  expense  of  these 
military  conversions. 

^*  Julian's  epistle  (zzv.)  is  addressed  to  the  community  of  the  Jewa 
Aldus  (Yenet.  1499)  nas  branded  it  with  an  si  yvfjaios!  but  this  stigma 
is  justly  removed  by  the  subsequent  editors,  Petavius  and  Spanheim, 
lliis  epistle  is  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  (L  v.  c.  22,)  and  the  purport  ol 
it  is  confirmed  by  Gregory,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  Ill;)  and  by  Juliim  himself 
(ftagment  p.  295.) 
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those  uafortunate  exiles,  must  ezdie  tiie  contempt  of  a  philo' 
Bophic  emperor ;  bat  they  deserved  the  fiiendship  of  Julian,  bj 
their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Christian  name.  The  barren 
synagogue  abhorred  and  envied  the  fecundity  of  the  rebellious 
church ;  the  power  of  the  Jews  was  not  equal  to  their  malice ; 
but  their  gravest  rabbis  approved  the  private  murder  of  an 
apostate  :**  and  their  seditious  clamors  had  often  awakened  the 
indolence  of  the  Pagan  magistrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Gon- 
fttantine,  the  Jews  became  the  subjects  of  their  revolted  diildren, 
nor  was  it  long  before  they  experienced  the  bitterness  of  domes- 
tic tyranny.  The  civil  immunities  which  had  been  granted,  or 
confirmed,  by  Severus,  were  gradually  repealed  by  the  Christian 
princes ;  and  a  rash  tumult,  exdted  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,^ 
seemed  to  justify  the  lucrative  modes  of  oppression  which  were 
invented  by  the  bishops  and  eunuchs  of  the  court  of  Constan- 
tius.  The  Jewish  patriarch,  who  was  stiil  permitted  to  exercise 
a  precarious  jurisdiction,  held  his  residence  at  Hberias ; "  and 
the  neighboring  cities  of  Palestine  were  filled  with  the  remains 
of  a  people  who  fondly  adhered  to  the  promised  land.  Bat 
the  edict  of  Hadrian  was  renewed  and  enforced;  and  they 
viewed  from  afaf  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which  were  pro- 
faned in  their  eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross  and  the  devotion 
of  the  Christians." 

In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem*'  enclosed  the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acra, 
within  an  oval  figure  of  about  three  English  miles."     Towards 

**  The  Misnah  denounced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  the 
J-jodation.  The  judgment  of  zeal  is  explained  by  Marsham  (Canon. 
Gtiron.  p.  161,  162,  edit  foL  London,  1672)  and  Basnage,  (Hist  des 
Juifs,  torn,  viil  p.  120.)  Gonstantine  made  a  law  to  protect  OhriBtian 
converts  from  tfudaism.  Cod  Theod.  L  xvi  tit  viii.  leg.  1.  Godefroy 
tom.  vL  p.  216. 

**  Et  interea  (during  the  civil  war  of  Magnentius)  Judaeorum 
seditio,  qui  Patricium,  nefarie  in  regni  speciem  sustulerunt,  oppressa. 
AureUufl  Victor,  in  Gonstantio,  c.  xlii.  See  Tillemont^  Hist  des  Empo- 
reurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  879,  in  4to. 

"  The  city  and  synagogue  of  Tiberias  are  curiously  described  by 
Reland.    Palestin.  tom.  il  p.  1036 — 1042. 

^^  Basnage  has  fully  illustrated  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  Con- 
stantino and  his  successors,  (tom.  viil  c  iv.  p.  Ill — 153.) 

^'  Beland  (Palestin.  I  i.  p.  809,  890,  1.  iiL  p.  838)  describes,  with 
learning  and  perspicuity,  Jerusalem,  and  the  face  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

*"  I  have  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  B'Anville,  (sut 

circumference  of  th§ 
stadia^cf 


r^denne  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747,  p.  75.)    The  circumfere 
•Bcieat  city  (Euseb  Preparai  Evangel.  I  ix.  c  86)  was  27 
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tiie  south,  the  upper  towD,  and  the  fortress  of  David,  were 
erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of  Mount  Sion :  on  the  north  side, 
the  buildings  of  the  lower  town  covered  the  spacious  summit 
of  Mount  Acra;  and  a  part  of  the  hill,  distinguished  oy 
the  name  of  Moriah,  and  levelled  by  human  industry,  was 
crowned  with  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish  nation.  After 
the  final  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and 
Hadrian,  a  ploughshare  was  drawn  over  the  consecrated 
ground,  as  a  sign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  was  de- 
serted ;  and  the  vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  with 
the  public  and  private  edifices  of  the  JBlian  colony,  which 
spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary.  Th*^ 
holy  places  were  polluted  with  mountains  of  idolatry;  and, 
either  from  design  or  accident,  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to 
Venus,  on  the  spot  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.***  Almost  three  hundred  years 
after  those  stupendous  events,  the  profane  chapel  of  Venus  was 
demolished  by  the  order  of  Constantine ;  and  the  removal  of 
the  earth  and  stones  revealed  the  holy  sepulchre- to  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  A  magnificent  church  wi  eLted  on  that  iystic 
ground,  by  the  first  Christian  emperor ;  and  the  efiects  of  his 
pious  munificence  were  extended  to  every  spot  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  patriarchs,  of  prophets,  and  of 
the  Son  of  God." 

The  passionate  desire  of  contemplating  the  original  monu- 
ments of  their  redemption  attracted  to  Jerusalem  a  successive 
crowd  of  pilgrims,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 


2650  toi&es,  A  plan,  taken  on  the  spot,  assigns  no  more  than  1980  for 
the  modern  town.  The  circuit  is  defined  by  natural  landmarks,  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed. 

*^  See  two  curious  passages  in  Jerom,  (tom.  i.  p.  102,  torn,  vi  p.  815,) 
oad  the  ample  details  of  Tillemont^  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  L  p.  669, 
tom.  ii  p.  289,  294,  4to  edition.) 

"'  Eusebius  in  Vit  Gonstantin.  L  iii  c  25— 4*7,  51 — 53.  The  empe- 
ror Ukewise  built  churches  at  Bethlem,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
oak  of  Mambre.  The  holy  sepulchre  is  described  by  Sandys,  (Travels, 
p.  125—183,)  and  curioualy  (klineated  by  Le  Bruyn,  (Voyage  au  Le- 
vant, p.  288 — 296.) 

*  On  the  site  of  the  Hol;^  Sepulchre,  compare  the  chapter  m  PiofeBsor 
Kobinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  which  has  renewed  the  old  controversy  wi^ 
great  vigor.  To  me,  this  temple  of  Venos,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Ibdriaa  to  jnBiUt  the  Christians,  is  not  the  least  sospicious  part  of  Ibe  wboto 
laC^nd.— M.  1845. 
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the  most  distant  oonntries  of  the  East;**  and  thdr  piet^ 
andHxized  hj  the  exam{^  of  the  empien  Hetena,  who 
tsppean  to  have  united  the  crednli^  of  age  with  the  wann 
feelings  of  a  recent  conyemon.  Sages  and  heroes,  who  have 
Tinted  the  memorable  scenes  ci  ancient  wisdom  or  glory,  have 
confessed  the  inspiration  of  the  genins  of  the  place  ;**  and  the 
Christian  who  knelt  before  the  holy  sepulchre,  ascribed  his 
lively  feith,  and  his  fervent  devotion,  to  the  more  inmiediata 
inflnenee  c^  the  Divine  Spirit  The  zeal,  perhaps  the  avarice, 
of  the  clei^  of  Jerusalem,  cherished  and  multiplied  these 
beneficial  visits.  They  fixed,  by  unquestionable  tradition,  the 
scene  of  each  memorable  event  They  ezhilnted  the  instru- 
ments which  had  been  used  in  the  passion  of  Christ;  the 
nails  and  the  lance  that  had  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet,  and 
his  side ;  the  crown  of  thorns  that  was  planted  on  his  head ; 
the  pillar  at  which  he  was  scourged;  and,  above  all,  they 
showed  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered,  and  which  was  dug 
out  of  the  earth  in  the  reign  of  those  princes,  who  inserted  the 
symbol  of  Chsistianity  in  the  banners  of  the  Roman  legions.** 
Such  miracles  as  seemed  necessary  to  account  for  its  extraor- 
dinary preservation,  and  seasonable  discovery,  were  gradually 
propagated  without  opposition.  The  custody  of  the  true  cross, 
which  on  Easter  Sunday  was  solemnly  exposed  to  the  people, 
was  intrusted  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  and  he  alone  might 
gratify  the  curious  devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift  of 
small  pieces,  which  they  enchased  in  gold  or  gems,  and  car- 
ried away  in  triumph  to  their  respective  countries.    But  as 

'*  The  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem  was  composed  in  the 
year  888,  for  the  use  of  pilgrims;  among  whom  Jerom  (torn.  L  p.  126) 
mentioDfl  the  Britons  and  the  Indians.  The  causes  of  this  super stitiooa 
iaahion  are  discussed  In  the  learned  and  judicious  preface  of  Wesseling, 
(Itinerax.  p.  SST— 646.)* 

**  Oicero  (de  Finibus,  v.  1)  has  beautifully  expressed  the  common 
sense  of  mankind 

**  Baronius  (AnnaL  Eocles.  A.  D.  326,  No.  42—60)  and  Tille- 
mont  (M6m.  Eocles.  tom.  xil  p.  8 — 16)  are  the  historians  and  cham- 
pions of  the  miraculous  invention  of  the  cross,  under  the  reign  of  Don* 
stantine.  Their  oldest  witnesses  are  Paulinus,  Sulpicius  Severus, 
Rufinus,  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  silence  of 
Eusebitts,  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  which  satisfies  those  who  thinks 
perplexes  those  who  believe.  See  Jortin's  sensible  remarks,  voL  u.  p 
2S8— 248. 


*  Mach  carious  inibrmation  on  this  subject  is  collected  in  the  first  filiavlfli 
•rWUken.  Oeschichte  der  Kieazzage.— M. 
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«rbis  gainful  branch  of  commerce  must  soon  have  been  armihU 
lated,  it  was  found  convenient  to  suppose,  that  the  marvellous 
wood  possessed  a  secret  power  of  vegetation;  and  that  iU 
substance,  though  continually  diminished,  still  remained  entire 
and  uoimpaired.''  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  thai 
the  influence  of  the  place  and  the  belief  of  a  perpetual  mira- 
cle, should  have  produced  some  salutary  effects  on  the  morals, 
as  well  as  on  the  faith,  of  the  people.  Yet  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  been  obliged  to  confess, 
not  only  that  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  filled  with  the 
incessant  tumult  of  business  and  pleasure,'^  but  that  every 
species  of  vice — adultery,  theft,  idolatry,  poisoning,  murder — 
was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  city.'*  The  wealth 
and  preeminence  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  excited  the  am- 
bition of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  candidates ;  and  the  vir- 
tues of  Cyril,  who,  since  his  death,  has  been  honored  with  the 
title  of  Saint,  were  displayed  in  the  exercise,  rather  than  in  the 
acquisition,  of  his  episcopal  dignity.'" 

The  vain  and  ambitious  mind  of  Julian  might  aspire  to 


*'  This  multiplication  is  asserted  by  Paulinus,  (Epist.  xzxvi.  See 
Dupin.  Bibliot  Ecdes.  torn,  iil  p.  149,)  who  seems  to  have  improved 
a  rnetorical  flourish  of  Cyril  into  a  real  fact  The  same  supernatural 
privilege  must  have  been  commimicated  to  the  Virgin's  milK,  (Erasmi 
Opera,  torn,  i  p.  *JlSy  Lugd.  Batav.  1703,  in  Colloq.  de  Peregrinat. 
Religionis  er^o,)  saints'  heads,  <&&,  and  other  relics,  which  are  repeated 
in  so  many  different  churches.* 

*''  Jerom,  (tom.  i.  p.  103,^  who  resided  in  the  neighboring  village 
of  Bethlem,  describes  the  vices  of  Jerusalem  from  his  personal  expe- 
rience. 

•*  Gregor.  Nyssen,  apnd  Wesseling,  p.  639.  The  whole  epistle, 
which  condemns  either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  religious  pilgrimage,  is 
painful  to  the  Catholic  divines,  while  it  is  dear  and  famUiar  to  our 
Protestant  polemics. 

"  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination,  officiated  as  a  deacon, 
and  was  re-ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  But  Cyril  afte^ 
wards  changed  with  the  times,  and  prudently  conformed  to  the  Ni- 
cene  fiiith.  Tillemont,  (M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  viil,^  who  treats  his 
memory  with  tenderness  and  respect,  has  thrown  his  virtues  into  the 
text,  and  his  fiiults  into  the  notes,  in  decent  obscurity,  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  

*  Lord  Mahon,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  (Fob. 
1831,)  hu  traced,  in  a  brief  bat  interesting  manner,  the  sin^^olar  adventorei 
<^  die  "  wke"  cross.  It  is  carious  to  inqoire,  what  authority  we  have,  ex- 
cept of  UUe  tradition,  for  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  There  is  none  in  the  sacred 
irritings ;  Hbe  anifbrm  use  of  the  common  word  T^nos,  instead  of  any  w<rd 
Mtpressing  assent  o?  acclhity,  is  against  the  not]on.->M. 
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restore  iho  ancient  ^ory  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.^  Am 
the  Christians  were  firmly  persnaded  that  a  sentence  of  ever- 
lasting destruction  had  been  pronounced  against  the  whole 
(ahm  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Imperial  sophist  would  have  con- 
verted the  success  of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious  argument 
against  the  fiiith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth  of  revdiation.** 
He  was  displeased  with  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  synagogue ; 
but  he  approved  the  institutions  of  Moses,  who  had  not  dif^ 
dained  to  adopt  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt^ 
The  local  and  national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  sincerely  adored 
by  a  polytheist,  who  desired  only  to  multiply  the  number  of 
the  gods ;  *'  and  such  was  the  appetite  of  Julian  for  bloody 
sacrifice,  that  his  emulation  might  be  exdted  by  the  piety  of 
Solomon,  who  had  offered,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  twenly- 
two  thousand  oxen,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
sheep/*    These  considerations   might  influence  his  designs; 

^*  Imperii  sol  meinoriam  magnitGdine  opemm  ffestiens  propagarc 
Ammiim,  xxiii.  1.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  oeen  fiimous  eTen 
among  the  Gentiles.  7%«y  had  many  temples  in  each  city,  (at  Sichem 
five,  at  Gaza  eighty  at  Rome  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  -,)  but  &e 
wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  centred  in  one  Bjkoi. 

^^  The  secret  intentions  of  Julian  are  reyealed  by  the  late  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  the  learned  and  dog^matic  Warburton ;  who,  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  theologian,  prescribes  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  discourse  entitled  JtUian  (2d  edition,  London, 
1751)  if  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  which  are  imputed 
to  the  Warbiurtonian  school. 

^'  I  shelter  myself  behind  Maimonides,  Marsham,  Spencer,  Le  Olerc, 
Warburton,  <&&,  who  have  fairly  derided  the  fears,  the  folly,  and  the 
falsehood  of  some  superstitious  divines.  See  Divine  L^ation,  voL  iv. 
p.  25,  &c 

''*  Julian  (Fragment  p.  295)  respectfully  styles  him  ntyas  Ofo(,  and 
mentions  him  el^where  (E{>ist  IxuL)  with  still  higher  reverence.  He 
doubly  condemns  the  Christians,  for  believing,  and  for  renouncing,  the 
religion  of  the  Jews.  Their  Deity  was  a  true,  but  not  the  only,  God 
Ap\>l  CyriL  I  ix.  p.  306,  806. 

^*  1  £[ings,  viii.  63.  2  Chronicles,  vii.  5.  Joseph.  Antiquitat  Ju- 
daic. L  viii.  a  4,  p.  431,  edit  Havercamp.  As  the  blood  and  smoke 
of  so  many  hecatombs  might  be  inconvenient,  Li^htfoot,  the  Christian 
Rabbi,  removes  them  by  a  miracle.  Le  Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold  enough 
to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  numbers.* 

*  According  to  the  historian  Kotoheddym,  quoted  ty  BurckhardU 
(Travels  in  Arahia,  p.  276,)  the  Khalif  Mokteder  sacrifiosd,  dorini^hls  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  350,  forty  thousand  camels  and 
eows,  and  fifty  thousand  sheep.  Barthema  describes  thirty  thousand  ozea 
ilainp  and  their  carcasses  given  to  the  poor.    Cluarterly  Eeview,  zin.  p.  98 
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but  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  and  important  advantage 
would  not  suffer  the  impatient  monarch  to  expect  the  remote 
and  uncertain  event  of  the  Persian  war.  He  resolved  to 
erect,  without  delay,  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Moriah, 
a  stately  temple,  which  might  eclipse  the  splendor  of  the 
church  of  the  resurrection  on  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary ;  to 
establish  an  order  of  priests,  whose  interested  zeal  would 
<letect  the  arts,  and  resist  the  ambition,  of  their  Christian 
rivals ;  and  to  invite  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews,  whose  stern 
fanaticism  would  be  always  prepared  to  second,  and  even  to 
anticipate,  the  hostile  measures  of  the  Pagan  government 
Among  the  friends  of  the  emperor  (if  the  names  of  em|>eror, 
and  of  friend,  are  not  incompatible)  the  £rst  place  was 
assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to  the  virtuous  and  learned  Alyp- 
iusJ*  The  humanity  of  Alypius  was  tempered  by  severe 
justice  and  manly  fortitude ;  and  while  he  exercised  his  abili- 
ties in  the  civil  administration  of  Britain,  he  imitated,  in  his 
poetical  compositions,  the  harmony  and  softness  of  the  odes 
of  Sappho.  This  minister,  to  whom  Julian  communicated, 
without  reserve,  his  most  careless  levities,  and  his  most  serious 
counsels,  received  an  extraordinary  commission  to  restore,  in 
its  pristine  beauty,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  diligence 
of  Alypius  required  and  obtained  the  strenuous  support  of  the 
governor  of  Palestine.  At  the  call  of  their  great  deliverer, 
the  Jews,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  assembled  on 
the  holy  mountain  of  their  fathers ;  and  their  insolent  triumph 
alarmed  and  exasperated  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  temple  has  in  every  age 
been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this 
propitious  moment  the  men  forgot  their  avarice,  and  the  women 
their  deli(iacy ;  spades  and  pickaxes  of  silver  were  provided 
by  the  vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in 
mantles  of  silk  and  purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal 
contributions,  every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the  pious  labor ; 
and  the  commands  of  a  great  monarch  were  executed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people.^* 

Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthu- 
siasm were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple, 


^*  Julian,  episi  xxix.  xxx.  La  Bleterie  has  neglected  to  translate 
the  second  of  these  epistles. 

^*  See  the  zeal  ana  impatience  of  the  Jews  in  Gregory  Nftzianiei 
(Orat  iv.  p.  Ill)  and  Theodoret,  (L  iil  c.  20.) 
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which  is  now  covered  by  a  Mahometan  mosque/^  still  0(»- 
tinued  to  exhibit  the  same  edifying  spectacle  of  rain  and  des<^ 
lation.  Perhaps  the  absence  and  death  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  new  maxims  of  a  Christian  reign,  might  explain  the  inter- 
ruption of  an  arduous  work,  which  was  attempted  only  in  the 
last  ^ix  months  of  the  life  of  Julian.^*  But  the  Christians 
entertained  a  natural  and  pious  expectation,  that,  in  this  mem- 
orable contest,  the  honor  of  religion  would  be  vindicated  by 
some  signal  mir&cle.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery 
eruption,  which  overturned  and  scattered  the  new  foundations 
of  the  temple,  are  attested,  with  some  variations,  by  contempo- 
rary and  respectable  evidence.^*  This  public  event  is  described 
by  Ambrose,*'  bishop  of  Milan,  in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  which  must  provoke  the  severe  animadversion  of 
the  Jews ;  by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,**  who  might  appeal  to 
the  memory  of  the  elder  part  of  his  congregation  at  Antioch ; 
and  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,*'  who  published  his  account  of  the 
miracle  before  the  expiration  of  the  same  year.  The  last  of 
these  writers  has  boldly  declared,  that  this  prseternatural  event 
was  not  disputed  by  the  infidels ;  and  his  assertion,  strange  as 

^'  Built  by  Omar,  the  second  Ehalif,  who  died  A  B.  644.  This  great 
mosque  covers  the  whole  consecrated  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
and  constitutes  almost  a  square  of  760  tdaes^  or  one  Roman  mile  iu 
circumference.    See  D*Anville,  Jerusalem,  p.  45. 

^^  Ammianus  records  the  consuls  of  the  year  863,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  the  thoughtt  of  Julian.  Templum  ....  instaurare 
sumptibus  cogitabat  immodicis.  Warburton  has  a  secret  wish  to  an- 
ticipate the  design ;  but  he  must  have  understood,  from  former  exam- 
ples, that  the  execution  of  such  a  work  would  have  demanded  many 
years. 

"**  The  subsequent  witnesses,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Phil- 
ostorgius,  <&c,  add  contradictions  rather  than  authority.  Compare 
the  objections  of  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  viii.  p.  156 — 168)  with 
Warburton's  answers,  (Julian,  p.  174 — 258.)  The  bishop  has  inge- 
niously explained  the  miraculous  crosses  which  appeared  on  the  gar- 
ments of  tne  spectators  by  a  similar  instance,  ana  the  natural  effects 
uf  lightning. 

^  Ambros.  tom.  ii.  epist.  xL  p.  946,  edit  Benedictin.  He  composed 
this  fanatic  epistle  (A.  D.  888)  to  justify  a  bishop  who  had  be(»  con- 
demned by  the  civil  magistrate  for  burning  a  synagogue. 

"^  Chrysctetom,  tom.  i.  p.  680,  ad  vers.  Judaeos  et  Gentes,  torn,  il  p. 
674,  de  S-'  Babyla,  edit  Montfauj^on.  I  have  followed  the  commoa 
and  natural  supposition ;  but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the 
oomposition  of  these  sermons  in  the  year  883,  is  confident  they  were 
Mver  pronounced  from  the  pulpit 

••  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  110 — 113.  Td  61  ovv  rtpt06ttro¥  mom 
$€^uaf  Koi  oiSi  rot;  dOioii  avrcis  dviarovfievoVf  Xe^av  ipx^f^^U 
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it  may  seem,  is  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  testimony 
of  Ammiantis  Marcellinus."  The  philosophic  soldier,  who 
loved  the  virtues,  without  adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his  mas- 
ter, has  recorded,  in  his  judicions  and  candid  history  of  his 
own  times,  the  extraordinary  obstacles  which  interrupted  tiie 
restoration  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  "Whilst  Alypius, 
assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  urged,  with  vigor 
and  diligence,  the  execution  of  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire 
breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated 
attacks,  rendered  the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible  to 
the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen ;  and  the  victorious  element 
continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as  it 
were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  aban- 
doned."*    Such  authority  should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must 

*'  Ammiaa  xxiii.  1.  Cum  ita<}ne  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  juva- 
retque  provincisB  rector,  metuendi  globi  flammarum  prope  fundamenta 
crebris  assultibus  erumpentes  fecere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  operanti- 
bus  inacceasum ;  hocque  modo  elemento  dostlnatiuB  repellente,  cessa- 
vit inceptum.  Warburton  labors  (p.  60 — 90)  to  extort  a  confession  of 
the  miracle  from  the  mouths  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  and  to  employ  the 
evidence  of  a  rabbi  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  witnesses 
ran  only  be  received  by  a  very  fovorable  judge. 


*  Michaelifl  has  given  an  ingenious  and  sufficiently  probable  explanation 
of  this  remarkable  incident,  which  the  positive  testimony  of  Ammianns, 
a  contemporary  and  a  pai^^an,  will  not  pennit  as  to  call  in  question.  It  was 
suggestea  by  a  passage  in  Tacitus.  That  historian,  speaking  of  Jerusalem, 
says,  [I  omit  the  first  part  of  the  quotation  adduced  by  M.  Gulzot,  which 
imly  by  a  most  extraordinary  mistranslation  of  muri  introrsus  sinuati  by 
"  enfoncemen^*  could  be  made  to  bear  on  the  question. — M.]  "  The  Tem- 
ple itself  was  a  kind  of  citadel,  which  had  its  own  walls,  superior  in  their 
workmanship  and  construction  to  those  of  the  city.  The  porticos  them- 
selves, which  surrounded  the  temple,  were  an  exc^lent  fortification. 
There  was  a  fountain  of  constantly  running  water;  tuMerranean  excava- 
turns  under  the  mountain;  reservoirs  and  cisterns  to  coUeet  the  rain-water." 
Tac.  Hist  V.  ii.  12.  These  excavations  and  reservoirs  must  have  been  very 
considerable.  The  latter  furnished  water  during  the  whole  siege  of  Jem- 
jalem  to  1,100,000  inhabitants,  for  whom  the  fountain  of  Siloe  could  not 
-«ave  sufficed,  and  who  had  no  fresh  rain-water,  the  siege  having  taken 
'*lace  from  the  month  of  April  to  the  month  of  August^  a  period  of  the 
'ear  during  which  it  rarely  rains  in  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  excavations, 
Sey  served  after,  and  even  before,  die  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  to 
.ontain  not  only  ma^;azines  of  oil,  wine,  and  com,  but  also  the  U^asures 
v/hich  were  laid  up  m  the  Temple.  Josephus  has  related  several  incidents 
which  show  their  extent.  When  Jerusalem  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken 
by  Titus,  the  rebel  chiefs,  placing  their  last  hopes  in  these  vast  subterra- 
nean cavities,  {ivovSitovf^  ivoyatOf  itcipvxas,)  formed  a  design  of  concealing 
thenaselves  there,  and  remaining  during  the  conflagration  of  the  city,  and 
antU  the  Romans  had  retired  to  a  distance.  The  greater  part  had  not 
tinas  to  execute  their  design ;  but  one  of  them,  Simon,  the  Son  of  Gioras^ 
iMving  yrv'Tdcd  himself  with  food,  and  tools  to  excavate  the  earth.  d«> 
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•stoDish  an  iocredulouB,  mind.  Yet  a  philosopher  may  &tiB 
require  the  original  evidence  of  impartial  and  intelligent  spec- 
tators. At  this  important  crisis,  any  singular  accident  of 
nature  would  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects, 
of  a  real  prodigy.  This  glorious  deliverance  would  be  speedil]^ 
improved  and  magnified  by  the  pious  art  of  the  clei^  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  active  creduhty  of  the  Christian  worl' 
and,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  a  Roman  historian,  care 

0ocnded  into  this  retreat  with  some  oompaiiions :  he  remained  there  till 
Titna  had  set  out  fiir  JELome :  under  the  pressure  of  famine  he  issued  forth 
on  a  sudden,  in  the  rerj  place  where  the  Temple  had  stood,  and  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  Boman  guard.  He  vras  seized  and  carried  to  Bioone  for 
the  triumph.  His  appearance  made  it  be  suspected  that  other  Jews  migh^ 
have  chosen  the  same  asvlum ;  search  was  made,  and  a  great  number  dis 
covered.  Joseph,  de  BclL  Jud.  L  vii.  c  2.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  excavations  were  the  remains  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  when 
It  was  the  custom  to  work  to  a  great  extent  under  ground:  no  other  date 
can  be  assigned  to  them.  The  Jews,  on  their  return  from  the  captivity, 
were  too  poor  to  undertake  such  works ;  and,  although  Herod»  on  rebuild- 
ing the  Temple;  made  some  excav&tioDS,  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xv.  11,  vii.,) 
the  haste  with  which  that  building  was  completed  will  not  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  they  belonged  to  that  period.  Some  were  used  lor  sewers 
and  drains,  others  served  to  conceal  the  immense  treasures,  of  which 
Crassus,  a  bnitdred  and  rv^cuty  years  before,  plundered  the  Jews,  and  which 
doubtless  hud  been  since  replaced.  The  Temple  was  destroyed  A.  C.  70; 
the  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  it,  and  the  met  related  by  Ammianus, 
coincide  with  the  year  363.  There  had  then  elapsed  between  these  twa 
epochs  an  interval  of  near  300  years,  during  which  the  excavations,  choked 
up  with  ruins,  must  have  become  foil  of  inflammable  air.  The  worlonen 
employed  by  Julian,  as  they  were  digging,  aK>ed  at  the  excavations  of 
the  Temple;  they  would  take  torches  to  explore  them;  sudden  flames 
repelled  uiose  who  approached ;  explosions  were  heard,  and  these  phenoni' 
ena  were  renewed  every  time  that  they  penetrated  into  new  subterranean 
passages.*  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  an  event 
nearly  similar,  by  Josephus.  King  Herod  having  heard  that  immense 
treasures  had  been  concealed  in  the  sepulcVe  of  David,  he  descended  into 
it  with  a  few  confidential  persons;  he  foand  in  the  first  subterraneas 
chamber  Oiily  iewels  and  precious  stufis :  but  having  widied  to  penetrate 
into  a  second  chamber,  which  had  been  long  closed,  he  was  rep(dled,  w^^ 
he  opened  it,  by  flames  which  killed  those  who  accompanied  him.  (Ant 
Jud.  xvi.  7,  i.)  As  here  there  is  no  room  for  miracle,  this  fact  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new  proof  of  the  veracity  of  that  related  by  Ammianus  and  the 
contemporary  writers. — G. 

To  the  illustrations  of  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  chambers  adduced  by 
Michaelis^  may  be  added,  that  when  John  of  Gischala,  during  the  siege,  sur- 

Srised  the^  Temple,  the  party  of  Eleazar  took  refoge  Mrithm  them.  Bdl. 
nd.  vi  3,  i  The  sudden  sinking  of  the  hill  of  Sion  when  Jerusalem  was 
occupied  by  Barchocab,  may  have  been  connected  with  similar  excavations. 
Hist  of  Jews,  vol.  iii.  1:23  and  186. — ^M. 


*  It  is  a  fact  nov  popularly  known,  that  when  mines  which  have  been  loof 
closed  aie  opened,  one  of  two  things  takes  place;  either  the  torches  are  sxtia 
golshed  and  the  men  fall  first  into  a  swoor  and  aoon  die ;  or,  if  the  air  is  lnflaa> 
mable.  a  little  flame  is  seen  to  flicker  round  the  lamp,  which  spreads  and  mntti 
pliss  till  the  conflagration  becomes  general,  la  foUoiprea  by  an  explosioOi  and  ~ 
all  wlio  tie  in  the  way.— 6. 
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less  of  theological  disputes,  might  adorn  his  work  with  the  spe> 
cious  and  splendid  miracle.'* 

The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  secretly  connected 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  church.  Julian  still  continued  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  without  distinguish- 
ing whether  this  universal  toleration  proceeded  from  his  justice 
or  his  clemency.  He  affected  to  pity  the  unhappy  Christians, 
who  were  mistaken  in  the  most  important  object  of  their  lives ; 
but  his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt,  his  contempt  was 
imbittered  by  hatred ;  and  the  sentiments  of  Julian  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  inflicts  a  deep  and 
deadly  wound,  whenever  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sover 
eign.  As  he  was  sensible  that  the  Christians  gloried  in  the 
name  of  their  Redeemer,  he  countenanced,  and  perhaps 
enjoined,  the  use  of  the  less  honorable  appellation  of  Gal- 
iLiEANS."  He  declared,  that  by  the  folly  of  the  Galilseans, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  sect  of  fanatics,  contemptible  to  men, 
and  odious  to  the  gods,  the  empire  had  been  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  destruction ;  and  he  insinuates  in  a  public  edict,  that 
a  frantic  patient  might  sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  vio- 
lence.'* An  ungenerous  distinction  was  admitted  into  the 
mind  and  counsels  of  Julian,  that,  according  to  the  difference 
of  their  religious  sentiments,  one  part  of  his  subjects  deserved 
his  favor  and  friendship,  while  the  other  was  entitled  only  to 
the  common  benefits  that  his  justice  could  not  refuse  to  an 
obedient  people.'^    According  to  a  principle,  pregnant  with 

^  Dr.  Lardner,  perhaps  alone  of  the  Christian  critics,  presumes  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  famous  miracle.  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testi- 
monies, vol.  iv.  p,  47 — ^71.)*  The  silence  of  Jcrom  would  lead  to  a  sus- 
picion that  the  same  story  which  was  celebrated  at  a  distance,  might 
be  despised  on  the  spot 

^*  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  81.     And  this  law  was  confirmed  by  the 
invariable  practice  of  Julian  himself.    Warburton  has  justly  observed 
(p.  35,)  that  the  Platonists  beUeved  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  words 
and  Julian's  dislike  for  the  name  of  Christ  might  proceed  from  super- 
Htition,  as  well  as  from  contempt. 

*'  Fragment  Juliaa  p.  288.  He  derides  the  fibipta  Fa^iXaicjv, 
(Epist  vii,)  and  so  far  loses  sight  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  as  tn 

wish  (Epist  Xlii)  &KovTas  iavdat. 

*'  Oi  Y&p  not  dims  Iffrl  KOfii^insv  ?  eXeaipeiv 

"Avepaif  at  xe  <f>€oTffiv  dvij^OtavT*  ddavarotaiv. 

Those  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  and  perverted  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  bigot,  (Epist  xlix.,)  are  taken  from  the  speech  of  JEkAvi^ 

•  ^— — — — * 

*  Qibbon  has  forgotten  Basnage,  to  whom  Warburton  repIiecU— If 
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mischief  and  oppression,  the  emperor  transferred  to  the  pontiffi 
of  his  own  religion  the  management  of  the  liberal  allowances 
for  the  public  revenue,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  church 
by  the  piety  of  Ck)nstantine  and  his  sons.  The  proud  system 
of  clerical  honors  and  immunities,  which  had  been  constructed 
with  so  much  art  and  labor,  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  the 
hopes  of  testamentary  donations  were  intercepted  by  the  rigor 
of  the  laws ;  and  the  priests  of  the  Christian  sect  were  con- 
founded with  the  last  and  most  ignominious  class  of  the  people. 
Such  of  these  regulations  as  appeared  necessary  to  check  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  soon  afterwards 
imitated  by  the  wisdom  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  peculiar 
distinctions  which  policy  has  bestowed,  or  superstition  has  lav- 
ished, on  the  sacerdotal  order,  must  be  confined  to  those  priests 
who  profess  the  religion  of  the  state.  But  the  will  of  the 
legislator  was  not  exempt  from  prejudice  and  passion ;  and  it 
was  the  object  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Julian,  to  deprive  the 
Christians  of  all  the  temporal  honors  and  advantages  which 
rendered  them  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.** 

A  just  and  severe  censure  has  been  inflicted  on  the  law 
which  prohibited  the  Christians  from  teaching  the  arts  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric.**  The  motives  alleged  by  the  emperor  to 
iustify  this  partial  and  oppressive  measure,  might  command, 
iuring  his  lifetime,  the  silence  of  slaves  and  the  applause  of 
flatterers.  Julian  abuses  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word 
which  might  be  indifferently  applied  to  the  language  and  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  :  he  contemptuously  observes,  that  the 
men  who  exalt  the  merit  of  implicit  faith  are  unfit  to  claim  or 
#0  enjoy  the  advantages  of  science ;  and  he  vainly  contends, 
ibat  if  they  refuse  to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer  and  De- 
mosthenes, they  ought  to  content  themselves  with  expounding 
Luke  and  Matthew  in  the  church  of  the  Galilseans.**     In  all 

^rhen  he  refuses  to  grant  Ulysses  a  fresh  supply  of  winds,  (Odysa.  z. 
*i3.)  Libanius  (Orat  Parent  c  lix.p.  286)  attempts  to  jnstify  this  par- 
tial behavior  by  an  apology,  in  -which  persecution  peeps  through  the 
mask  of  candor. 

**  These  laws,  which  aifected  the  clergy,  may  bo  found  in  the  slight 
bints  of  Julian  himself,  (Epint  lii.)  in  the  vague  declamations  of 
Gregory,  (Orat  ill  p.  86,  87,)  and  in  the  positive  assertions  of  Soso- 
Bien,  (L  V.  c  6.) 

'*  Indcmens  ....  peienni  obruendum  silentio.     Ammian.  xzil  10^ 

KZY.  6. 

**  The  edict  itself  which  is  still  extant  among  tlie  epistles  of 
JnliaD,  (zlil,)  may  be  compared  with  the  loose  invectives  of  Oregory 
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the  cities  of  the  Roman  world,  the  education  of  the  youth  wai 
intrusted  to  masters  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  who  were 
elected  by  the  magistrates,  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
and  distinguished  by  many  lucrative  and  honorable  privileges. 
The  edict  of  Julian  appears  to  have  included  the  physidans, 
and  professors  of  all  the  liberal  arts ;  and  the  emperor,  who 
reserved  to  himself  the  approbation  of  the  candidates,  was 
authorized  by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or  to  punish,  the  religious 
constancy  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Christians.**  As  soon 
as  the  resignation  of  the  more  obstinate  *'  teachers  had  estab- 
lished the  unrivalled  dominion  of  the  Pagan  sophists,  Julian 
invited  the  rising  generation  to  resort  with  freedom  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  a  just  confidence,  that  their  tender  minds  would 
receive  the  impressions  of  literature  and  idolatry.  If  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Christian  youth  should  be  deterred  by  their 
own  scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  parents,  from  accepting  this 
dangerous  mode  of  instruction,  they  must,  at  the  same  time, 
relinquish  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education.  Julian  bad 
reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  the  church 
would  relapse  into  its  primaeval  simplicity,  and  that  the  theo- 
logians, who  possessed  an  adequate  share  of  the  learning  and 
eloquence  of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  generation  of 
blind  and  ignorant  fanatics,  incapable  of  defending  the  truth 
of  their  own  principles,  or  of  exposing  the  various  follies  of 
Polytheism." 

(Orat  ill  p.  96.)  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  vil  p.  1291—1294) 
has  collected  Hic  seemiiig  differences  of  ancients  and  modems.  They 
may  be  eanly  reconciled.  The  Christians  were  directly  forbid  to 
teach,  they  were  indirectly  forbid  to  learn ;  since  they  would  not  fire- 
quent  the  schools  of  the  Pagans. 

*^  Codex  Theodoa.  1.  ziiL  tit  iil  de  medicis  et  professoribus,  leg.  5, 
(published  the  17th  of  Jane,  received,  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  the  29th  of 
Julv,  A.  D.  868,)  with  Godefroy*8  Illustrations,  torn.  v.  p.  81. 

"  Orosius  celebrates  their  disinterested  resolution,  Sicut  a  majori> 
bus  nostris  compertum  habemus,  omnes  ubique  propemodum  .... 
officium  quam  ndem  deserere  maluerunt,  vil  80.  ProtereBiua,  a 
Christian  sophist,  refused  to  accept  the  partial  favor  of  the  emperor. 
Hieronym.  m  Chroa  p.  185,  edit  Scahger.    Eunapius  in  Pro«resio, 

p.  126. 

*'  They  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  composing  books  for  their 
own  schools.  Within  a  few  months  Apollinaris  produced  his  Christian 
imitations  of  Homer,  (a  sacred  history  in  twenty-four  books,)  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Menander ;  and  Sozomen  is  satisned,  that  they  equaHed, 
or  excelled,  the  originals.* 

*  flocrates,  however,  implies  that,  on  the  death  of  Jnlian,  they  wen 
wmtemptbmiflly  thrown  aride  by  the  Christiamr,  rdw  il  •%  w&vot,  iy  r«)»Tvf  fi# 
¥90^H9ait  Xoyt^ovTttt.    Socr.  Hist  iii.  16. — ^M. 
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It  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  smd  design  of  Julia:  to  deprive 
the  Cliristians  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  and 
of  power ;  but  the  injustioe  of  excluding  them  from  all  o^oes 
of  trust  and  profit  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  gen* 
eral  policy,  rather  than  the  immediate  consequence  of  any 
positive  law.*^  Superior  merit  might  deserve  and  obtain, 
some  extraordinary  exceptions ;  bnt  the  greater  part  of  the 
Christian  officers  were  gradually  removed  from  their  employ* 
ments  in  the  state,  the  army,  and  the  provinces.  The  hopes 
of  fiiture  candidates  were  extinguished  by  the  declared  par- 
tiality of  a  pripce,  who  maliciously  reminded  them,  that  it 
was  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  use  the  sword,  either  of  justice, 
or  of  war;  and  who  studiously  guarded  the  camp  and  the 
tribunals  with  the  ensigns  of  idolatry.  The  powers  of  gov- 
ernment were  intrusted  to  the  pagans,  who  professed  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  religion  of  their  ancestors;  and  as  the 
choice  of  the  emperor  was  often  directed  by  the  rules  of 
divination,  the  £Eivorites  whom  he  preferred  as  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  gods,  did  not  always  obtain  the  approbation  of 
mankind.**  Under  the  administration  of  their  enemies,  the 
Christians  had  much  to  suffer,  and  more  to  apprehend.  The 
temper  of  Julian  was  averse  to  cruelty ;  and  the  care  of  his 
reputation,  which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe, 
restrained  the  philosophic  monarch  from  violating  the  laws  of 
iustice  and  toleration,  which  he  himself  had  so  recently  estab- 
lished. But  the  provincial  ministers  of  his  authority  were 
placed  in  a  less  conspicuous  station.  In  the  exercise  of  ar- 
bith^ary  power,  they  consulted  the  wishes,  rather  than  the  com- 
mands, of  their  sovereign ;  and  ventured  to  exercise  a  secret 
and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the  sectaries,  on  whom  they 
were  not  permitted  to  confer  the  honors  of  martyrdom.  The 
emperor,  who  dissembled  as  long  as  possible  his  knowledge  of 
the  injustice  that  was  exercised  in  his  name,  expressed  his 
real  sense  of  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  by  gentle  reproofs  and 
substantial  rewards.** 

•*  It  was  th6  instraction  of  Julian  to  his  magiatrates,  (Epist  viL,) 

rporifidaBai  fiivTOi  rois  Beoat^eU  koI  vdvv  ^ijui  SeTv.     Sozomea  (L  V.  C.  18) 

aiid  SoCTates  (L  iil  c.  13)  must  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  Gregory, 
(Oral  iii  p.  96,)  not  less  prone  to  exaggeration,  but  more  restrained  by 
the  actual  knowledge  of  ms  contemporaiy  readers. 

••  '$'9^  dswv  Kttl  SiSovs  Kol  ufi  iiUoSs,  libaoius,  Qrat  Parent  c  88,  n 
814.  ^  ,4- 

••Greg.  Naz.  Orai  iil  p.  H  91,  92.  Socrates,  L  iii  a  14v  The- 
wet,  1.  ui  c.  6.  Some  drawback  may,  however,  be  allowed  for  tiM 
▼lolenee  of  their  seal,  not  less  partial  tlian  tibe  zeal  of  Julian 
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The  most  ^ectual  instrument  of  oppression,  witn  which 
they  were  armed,  was  the  law  that  obliged  the  Christians  to 
make  full  and  ample  satisfaction  for  the  temples  which  the^ 
had  destroyed  under  the  preceding  reign.  The  zeal  of  the 
triumphant  church  had  not  always  expected  the  sanction  of 
the  public  authority ;  and  the  bishops,  who  were  secure  of 
impunity,  had  ofbn  marched  at  the  head  of  their  congrega- 
tion, to  attack  and  demolish  the  fortresses  of  the  prince  of 
darkness.  The  consecrated  lands,  which  had  increased  the 
patrimony  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  clergy,  were  clearly  de- 
fined, and  easily  restored.  But  on  these  lands,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  Pagan  superstition,  the  Christians  had  frequently 
erected  their  own  reUgious  edifices :  and  as  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  church  before  the  temple  could  be  rebuilt,  tho 
justice  and  piety  of  the  emperor  were  applauded  by  one  party, 
while  the  other  deplored  and  execrated  his  sacrilegious  vi- 
olence.*^ After  the  ground  was  cleared,  the  restitution  of 
those  stately  structures  which  had  been  levelled  with  tho 
dust,  and  of  the  precious  ornaments  which  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christian  uses,  swelled  into  a  very  large  account 
of  damages  and  debt.  The  authors  of^the  injury  had  neither 
the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  discharge  this  accumulated 
demand :  ^and  the  impartial  wisdom  of  a  legislator  would  have 
been  displayed  in  balancing  the  adverse  claims  and  complaints, 
by  an  equitable  and  temperate  arbiti*ation.  But  the  whole 
empire,  and  particularly  the  East,  was  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  rash  edicts  of  Julian ;  and  the  Pagan  magistrates,  in- 
flamed by  zeal  and  revenge,  abused  the  rigorous  privilege  of 
the  Roman  law,  which  substitutes,  in  the  place  of  his  inad- 
equate property,  the  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Under 
the  preceding  reign,  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,*'  had  labored 

*^  If  we  compare  the  gende  lang^oage  of  Libanius  (Oral  Parent 
c  60,  p.  286)  with  the  paaaonate  exda^tioiifl  of  Gregonr,  (Oral  iii 
p.  86,  87,)  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  two 
•raters  are  really  describing  the  same  events. 

**  Restan,  or  Arethusa,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  be- 
tween Emesa  (Renu)  and  Epiphania,  (Hamath^  was  founded,  or  at 
least  named,  by  Selcucus  Nicator.  Its  peculiar  sera  dates  fi-om  the 
year  Qi  Rome  685,  according  io  the  medals  of  the  ci*^.  In  the  decline 
of  the  Seleuddes,  Emesa  and  Arethusa  were  usurped  by  the  Arab 
Sampsiceramus,  whose  posterify,  the  vassals  of  Rome,  were  not  ez- 
iingmshed  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  I^Anville's  Maps  and  Oeo- 
srimhie  Ancienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  184.  Wessehng,  Itineraria,  p.  188,  and 
STorM.  Epoch.  Sjro-Maeedon,  p.  80,  481,  482. 
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IB  the  oonv^rsicn  of  bis  people  with  arms  more  effectual  than 
those  of  persuasion.**  The  magistrates  required  the  full  value 
of  a  temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by  his  intolerant  zeal : 
but  as  they  were  satisfied  of  his  poverty,  they  desired  only  to 
bend  his  inflexible  spirit  to  the  promise  of  the  slightest  com- 
pensation. They  apprehended  the  aged  prelate,  they  inhu- 
manly scourged  him,  they  tore  his  beard ;  and  his  naked  body, 
annointed  with  honey,  was  suspended,  in  a  net,  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  stings  of  insects  and  the  rays 
of  a  Syrian  sun/**  From  this  lofty  station,  Mark  still  persisted 
to  glory  in  his  crime,  and  to  insult  the  impotent  rage  of  his 
persecutors.  He  was  at  length  rescued  from  their  hands,  and 
dismissed  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  his  divine  triumph.  The 
Arians  celebrated  the  virtue  of  their  pious  confessor;  the 
Catholics  ambitiously  claimed  his  alliance ;  '**  and  the  Pagans, 
who  might  be  susceptible  of  shame  or  remorse,  were  deterred 
from  the  repetition  of  such  unavailing  cruelty.***  Julian 
spared  his  life :  but  if  the  bishop  of  Arethusa  had  saved  the 
mfieincy  of  Julian,"*  posterity  will  condemn  the  ingratitude, 
instead  of  praising  the^clemency,  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Antioch,  the  Macedonian 
kings  of  Syria  had  consecrated  to  Apollo  one  of  the  most 

*'  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c  10.  It  is  surprising,  that  Gregory  and  Theodoret 
should  suppress  a  circumstance,  which,  in  their  eyes,  must  have  en- 
hanced the  religious  merit  of  the  confessor. 

^'**  The  sufferings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  so 
tragically  painted,  (Orat  iii.  p.  88 — 91, J  are  confirm^  by  the  unez- 
ceptionable  and  reluctant  evidence  of  Libanius.    Mdpro;  cKctpos  Kptftaftt- 

rof,  KOI  fLOaTiyi^ftvn^^  Koi  rot>  xdytayos  airia  rtXXo/icvoV)  xavra  cMyreav  dvipeivi 
¥vv  i<rS$e6s  iort  rats  riftaif,  kuv  (^avy  trov,  irepiftdxfirot  ti&is»  Bpist.  780,  pi 
860,  861.    Edit.  Wolf.  AmsteL  1738. 

^*^^  nef)i/tax>7ro;,  ccrtatim  eum  sibi  (Christiani)  vindicant  It  is  thus 
that  La  Croze  and  Wolfius  (ad  loc.)  have  explained  a  Greek  word, 
whose  true  signification  had  been  mistaken  by  former  interpreters,  and 
even  by  Le  Olerc,  (Bibliothdque  Andenne  et  Modeme,  tom.  iii  p.  S7L) 
Yet  TiUemont  is  strangely  puzzled  to  understand  (Mem.  Eooles.  torn, 
vit.  p.  1890)  haw  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could  mistake  a  Semi-Arian 
bishop  for  a  saint 

^^*  See  the  probable  adnce  of  Sallust,  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat  iii 
p.  90,  91.)    Libanius  intercedes  for  a  similar  offender,  lest  they  should 
find  many  Markt;  yet  he  allows,  that  if  Orion  had  secreted  the  ooa 
lecrated  wealth,  he  deserved  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  31ar8yaB-;  to 
We  flayed  alive,  (Epist  780,  p.  849—861.^ 

'*'  Gregory  (Orat  iii.  p.  90)  is  satisfied  that,  by  saving  the  apottei^ 
Ifarli  bad  deserved  still  more  than  he  had  suffered. 
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elegant  places  of  devotion  in  the  Pagan  world.**  A  mag* 
nificeut  temple  rose  in  honor  of  the  god  of  light;  and  his 
colossal  figure  ^**  almost  filled  the  capacious  sanctuary,  which 
was  enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  of 
the  Grecian  artists.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a  bending 
attitude,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  pouring  out  a  libation 
on  the  earth ;  as  if  he  supplicated  the  venerable  mother  to  give 
to  his  arms  the  cold  and  beauteous  Daphne  :  for  the  spot 
was  ennobled  by  fiction;  and  the  fancy  of  the  Syrian  poets 
had  transported  the  amorous  tale  firom  the  banks  of  the  Peneus 
to  those  of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient  rites  of  Greece  were 
imitated  by  the  royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A  stream  of  proph- 
ecy, which  rivalled  the  truth  and  reputation  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  flowed  from  the  Caatalian  fountain  of  Daphne.^**  In 
the  adjacent  fields  a  stadium  was  built  by  a  special  priv- 
ilege,^*' which  had  been  purchased  from  Elis ;  the  Olympic 
games  were  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the  city;  and  a 
re;|enue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  annually  ap- 
plied to  the  public  pleasures."*  The  perpetual  resort  of  pil- 
grims and  spectators  insensibly  formed,  in  the  neighborhood 

"*  The  grove  and  temple  of  Daphnt^  are  described  by  Strabo,  (1. 
xvi.  p.  1089,  1090,  edit  AmsteL  1707,)  Libanius,  (Nsenia,  p.  186—188. 
Antiochic  Orat  xL  p.  880, 881,)  and  Sozomen,  (L  v.  c  19.)  Wesseling 
(Itiiierar.  p.  681)  and  Casaubon  (ad  Hist  A.ug^t  p.  64)  illustrate  this 
curious  subject. 

****  Simulacrum  in  eo  Olympiad  Jovia  imitamentl  aquiparans  ma^i- 
tudinem.  Ammian.  xxil  18.  The  Olympic  Jupiter  was  sixty  feet  high, 
and  his  bulk  was  consequently  equal  to  that  of  a  thousand  men.  See 
a  curious  Memoire  of  the  Abb6  Oedoyn,  (Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  ix.  p.  198.) 

^**  Hadrian  read  the  history  of  his  future  fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped 
in  the  Castalian  stream;  a  trick  which,  according  to  the  physician 
Vandale,  (de  Oraculis,  p.  281,  282,)  might  be  easily  performed  by 
diemical  preparations.  The  emperor  stopped  the  source  of  such  dan- 
gerous knowledge ;  which  was  again  opened  by  the  devout  curiosity 
of  Julian. 

^^^  It  was  purchased,  A.  D.  44,  in  the  year  92  of  the  lera  of  An* 
tioch,  (Noris.  Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  p.  189 — 174,)  for  the  term  of  ninety 
Olympiads.  But  the  Olympic  games  of  Antioch  were  not  regularly 
celebrated  till  the  reif^n  of  Commodus.  See-  the  curious  details  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  MalaU,  tom.  i  p.  290.  B20,  872 — 881,)  a  writer 
whose  merit  and  authority  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  native 
dtv. 

^^*  Fifteen  talents  of  gold,  bequeathed  by  Sosibius,  who  died  in  tin 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  theatrical  merits  of  the  Syrian  cities,  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  are  computed  in  the  Expositio  totius  Mnodi,  p.  1^ 
(BcdiODf  Geograph.  Minor,  tom.  iii.) 
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of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  populous  vilUge  of  Daj^ne^ 
irhich  emulat^  the  splendor,  without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a 
provincial  city.  The  temple  and  the  village  were  deeply 
bosomed  in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cjrpreases,  wluch 
reached  as  ^  as  a  drcumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed 
in  the  most  sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade. 
A  thousand  streams  of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from  every 
hill,  preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  and  the  temperature 
)f  the  air ;  the  senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious  sounds 
and  aromatic  odors ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  was  consecrated 
to  health  and  joy,  to  luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous  youth 
pursued,  like  Apollo,  the  object  of  his  desires;  and  the 
blushing  maid  was  warned,  by  the  &te  of  Daphne,  to  shun 
the  folly  of  unseasonable  coyness.  The  soldier  and  the  philos- 
opher wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this  sensual  para- 
dise:^** where  pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  religion, 
imperceptibly  dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue.  But 
the  groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  ^he 
veneration  of  natives  and  strangers ;  the  privili^es  of  the  holy 
ground  were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  succeeding  empe- 
rors ;  and  every  generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  splen- 
dor of  the  temple."* 

When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  festival,  hastened 
to  adore  the  Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  eagerness  and  impatience.  His  lively  im 
agination  anticipated  the  grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of  libations 
and  of  incense ;  a  long  procession  of  youths  and  virgins, 
clothed  in  white  robes,  the  symbol  of  their  innocence ;  and 
the  tumultuous  concourse  of  an  innumerable  people.  But  the 
zeal  of  Antioch  was  diverted,  since  the  reign  of  Christianity, 
into  a  different  channel.  Instead  of  hecatombs  of  ht  oxec 
sacrificed  by  the  tribes  of  a  wealthy  city  to  their  tutelar  deity 
the  emperor  complains  that  he  found  only  a  single  goose,  pro 
rided  at  the  expense  of  a  priest,  the  pale  and  solitary  in 
habitant  of  this  decayed  temple.*"     The  altar  was  deserted, 

***  Ayidio  Cassio  Syriaoas  legiones  dedi  luxuril  diflaentes  at  Dapk- 
nicis  moribus.  These  are  the  words  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus 
in  an  original  letter  preserved  by  his  biographer  in  Hist  August 
p.  41.  Caasiua  dismissed  or  punished  every  soldier  who  was  seen  at 
Uaphne. 

"°  Ali<]^uaQtum  agrorum  Daphnensibus  dedit,  {Pcmpey^  quo  Incmr 
ibi  spatiosior  fieret ;  delectatus  amoenitate  loci  et  aquarum  abundantia. 
Batropius,  vi.  14.    Septus  Rufus,  de  Provinciis,  c.  16. 

*'*  Julian  (Misopogon,  p.  367,  862)  discovers  his  own  eharactei  wift 
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the  oracle  had  been  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  holy  ground 
was  profaned  by  the  introduction  of  Christian  and  funereal  rites. 
After  Babjlas "'  (a  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  died  in  prison  iv 
the  persecution  of  Decius)  had  rested  near  a  century  in  hh 
grave,  his  body,  by  the  order  of  Caesar  Gallus,  was  transported 
into  the  midst  of  the  grove  of  Daphne.  A  inagnifi2ent  church 
was  erected  over  his  remains ;  a  portion  of  the  sacred  lands 
was  usurped  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  for  the 
burial  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of 
lying  at  the  feet  of  their  bishop ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo 
retired,  with  their  affrighted  and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon 
as  another  revolution  seemed  to  restore  the  fortune  of  Pagan- 
iim,  the  church  of  St.  Babylas  was  demolished,  and  new 
buildings  were  added  to  the  mouldering  edifice  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  piety  of  Syrian  kings.  But  the  first  and 
most  serious  care  of  Julian  was  to  deliver  his  oppressed  deity 
from  the  odious  presence  of  the  dead  and  hving  Christians, 
who  had  so  effectually  suppressed  the  voice  of  fraud  or  en- 
thusiasm."* The  scene  of  infection  was  purified,  according  to 
the  forms  of  ancient  rituals ;  the  bodies  were  decently  rem«\'ed : 
and  the  ministers  of  the  church  were  permitted  to  convey  the 
remains  of  St  Babylas  to  their  former  habitation  within  the  walls 
of  Antioch.  The  modest  behavior  which  might  have  assuaged 
the  jealousy  of  a  hostile  government  was  neglected,  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christians.  The  lofty  car,  that 
transported  the  relics  of  Babylas,  was  followed,  and  accom> 
panied,  and  received,  by  an  innumerable  multitude;  who 
chanted,  with  thundering  acclamations,  the  Psalms  of  David 
the  most  expressive  of  their  contempt  for  idols  and  idolaters. 
The  return  of  the  saint  was  a  triumph ;  and  the  triumph  was 


naivete,  that  uncoDscious  Bimpllcity  which  always  constitutes  gennine 
humor. 

^^'  Babylas  is  named  by  Eusebius  in  the  succession  of  the  lishops 
of  Antioch,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L  vL  c  29,  39.)  His  triumph  over  two  em- 
perors (the  first  fiEibulous,  the  second  historical)  is  diffusely  celebrated 
by  Chrysostom,  (torn.  ii.  p.  536 — 679,  edit.  Montfau^on.)  Tillemont 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  ill  part  ii.  p.  287 — 302,  459—465)  becomes  almost 
a  sceptia 

***  Ecd^iastical  critics,  particularly  those  who  love  relics,  e^alt  in 
ilie  confession  of  Julian  (Misopogon,  p.  861)  and  Libanius,  (Lsnia,  p. 
185,)  that  Apollo  was  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  one  dead  man.  Yet 
Anmiianus  (xzii.  12)  clears  and  pivifies  the  whoje  ground,  according 
to  tho  rites  which  the  Athenians  formerly  practised  in  the  Xele  m 

IMCM. 
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KD  insult  on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who  exerted  his 
pride  to  dissemble  his  resentment  During  the  night  which 
terminated  this  indiscreet  procession,  the  temple  of  Daphne 
vas  in  flames ;  the  statue  of  Apollo  was  consumed ;  and  the 
walls  of  the  edifice  were  left  a  naked  and  awful  monument 
of  ruin.  The  Christians  of  Antioch  asserted,  with  religions 
confidence,  that  the  powerful  intercession  of  St  Babjlas  had 
pointed  the  lightnings  of  heaven  against  the  devoted  roof:  but 
as  Julian  was  reduoed  to  the  alternative  of  believing  either  a 
crime  or  a  miracle,  he  chose,  without  hesitation,  without  evi- 
dence, but  with  some  color  of  probability,  to  impute  the  fir6 
of  Daphne  to  the  revenge  of  the  Galilaeans."*  Their  offence, 
had  it  been  sufficiently  proved,  might  have  justified  the  retalia- 
tion, which  was  immediately  executed  by  the  order  of  Julian, 
of  shutting  the  doors,  and  confiscating  the  wealth,  of  the 
cathedral  of  Antioch.  To  discover  the  criminals  who  were 
guilty  of  the  tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  of  secreting  the  riches  of 
the  church,  several  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  tortured ;  "*  and 
a  Presbyter,  of  the  name  of  Theodoret,  was  beheaded  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Count  of  the  East  But  this  hasty  act  was 
blamed  by  the  emperor ;  who  lamented,  with  real  or  affected 
concern,  that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  ministers  would  tarnish 
his  reign  with  the  disgrace  of  persecution."* 

The  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  Julian  was  instantly  checked 
by  the  frown  of  their  sovereign ;  but  when  the  father  of  his 
country  declares  himself  the  leader  of  a  faction,  the  license 
of  popular  fury  cannot  easily  be  restrained,  nor  consistently 
punished.  Julian,  in  a  public  composition,  applauds  the  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  of  the  holy  cities  of  Syria,  whose  pious  in- 
habitants had  destroyed,  at  the  first  signal,  the  sepulchres  of 

***  Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  S61)  rather  insinuates,  than  affirms, 
their  guilt  Ammianus  (zxiL  18)  treats  the  imputation  as  Itvimmut 
rwnor,  and  relates  the  story  with  extraordinary  candor. 

"*  Quo  tarn  atrod  casd  repente  consumpto,  ad  id  usque  imperatorid 
ira  provexit,  ut  quasstiones  agitare  juberet  solito  acriores,  (yet  Julian 
blames  the  lenity  of  the  magistrates  of  Antioch,)  et  majorcm  ecdesiam 
Antiochiffi  claudL  This  interdiction  was  performed  with  some  cir- 
eumstances  of  indignity  and  profanation;  and  the  seasonable  death 
of  the  principal  actor,  Julian's  uncle,  is  related  with  much  supersti- 
tious complacency  by  the  Abbs  de  la  Bleterie.  Vie  de  JuUen,  p.  863 
-869. 

^'*  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  are  more  or  leas  to 
be  suspected,  we  may  allege  the  passion  of  St  Theodore,  in  the  Aeta 
Bincera  of  Ruinnrt,  p.  691.  The  complaint  of  Julian  gives  it  aa  or%b 
«al  and  authentic  air. 
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die  Galilaeans ;  and  faintly  complains,  that  they  had  revenged 
tlie  injuries  of  the  gods  with  less  moderation  than  he  should 
have  recommended.*"  This  imperfect  and  reluctant  confes- 
sion may  appear  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical  narratives ;  that 
in  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Caesarea,  Heliopolis,  <kc.,  the 
Pagans  ahused,  without  prudence  or  remorse,  the  moment  of 
their  prosperity.  That  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  cruelty 
were  released  from  torture  only  by  death;  and  as  their  man- 
gled bodies  were  dragged  through  the  streets,  they  were 
pierced  (such  was  the  universal  rage)  by  the  spits  of  cooks, 
and  the  dista£&  of  enraged  women ;  and  that  the  entrails  of 
Christian  priests  and  virgins,  after  they  had  been  tasted  by 
those  bloody  fiinatics,  were  mixed  with  barley,  and  contemptu- 
ously thrown  to  the  unclean  animals  of  the  city."'  Such 
scenes  of  religious  madness  exhibit  the  most  contemptible  and 
odious  picture  of  human  nature ;  but  the  massacre  of  Alex- 
andria attracts  still  more  attention,  from  the  certainty  of  the 
fact,  the  rank  of  the  victims,  and  the  splendor  of  the  capital 
of  Egypt 

George,"*  from  his  parents  or  his  education,  surnamed  the 
Oappadocian,  was  born  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller's 
shop.  From  this  obscure  and  servile  origin  he  raised  himself 
by  the  talents  of  a  parasite ;  and  the  patrons,  whom  he  assid- 
(lously  flattered,  procured  for  their  worthless  dependent  a 
lucrative  commission,  or  contract,  to  supply  the  army  with 
bacon.  His  employment  was  mean ;  he  rendered  it  infancy  us. 
He  accumulated  wealth  by  the  basest  arts  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption ;  but  his  malversations  were  so  notorious,  that  George 
was  compelled  to  escape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  After 
(his  disgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved  his  fortune  at 
the  expense  of  his  honor,  he  embraced,  with  real  or  affected 

*^*  Julian.  Misopogon,  p.  361. 

"•  See  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  87.)  Sozomen  (L  v.  c  9) 
may  be  cooBidered  as  an  original,  though  not  impartial,  witness.  He 
was  a  native  of  Gaza,  and  had  conversed  with  the  confessor  Zeiio, 
who,  as  bishop  of  Maiuma,  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred,  (1.  vii.  c, 
S8.)  PhUostorgius  (L  vil  c  4,  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  284) 
adds  some  tragic  circumstances,  of  Christians  who  were  literally  sac- 
rificed at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  <&c. 

"'  The  life  and  death  of  George  of  Cappadocia  are  described  by 
AmmiamiSy  (zzil  11,)  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  zzl  p.  882,  886» 
S89,  890,)  and  Epiphanius,  (Eueres.  bczvi)  The  invectives  of  the  two 
■MDtB  might  not  deserve  much  credit,  unless  they  were  confirmed  oy 
the  testimony  of  the  cool  and  impartial  infidel 
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leal,  the  profession  oi  Arianism.  From  the  *  jve,  or  the  os 
tentatioo,  of  learning,  he  collected  a  valuable  library  of  histoiy 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology,  ^**  and  the  choice  <^  the 
prevailing  ^tion  promoted  Geoige  of  Gappadoda  to  the  throne 
of  Athanasins.  The  entrance  of  the  new  archbishop  was  that 
of  a  Barbarian  conqueror ;  and  each  moment  of  his  reign  was 
polluted  by  cruelty  and  avarice.  The  Catholics  of  Alexandria 
and  Egypt  were  abandoned  to  a  tyrant^  quahfied,  by  natun 
and  education,  to  exercise  the  office  of  persecution ;  but  he 
oppressed  with  an  impartial  hand  the  various  inhabitants  of 
his  extensive  diocese.  The  primate  of  £gyr^«  assumed  the 
pomp  and  insolence  of  his  lofty  station ;  but  b')  still  betrayed 
the  vices  of  his  base  and  servile  extraction,  'the  merchants 
of  Alexandria  were  impoverished  by  the  unjbst^  and  almost 
universal,  monopoly,  which  he  acquired,  of  nitre,  salt,  paper, 
funerals,  &c :  and  the  spiritual  father  of  a  gre^t  people  con- 
descended to  practise  the  vile  and  pernicious  <vtB  of  an  in- 
former. The  Alexandrians  could  never  foiget,  nor  forgive, 
tlie  tax,  which  he  suggested,  on  all  the  houses  of  the  city ; 
under  an  obsolete  claim,  that  the  royal  founder  had  conveyed 
to  his  successors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars,  the  perpetual 
property  of  the  soil.  The  Pagans,  who  had  been  flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his  devout 
avarice ;  and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  pil- 
laged or  insulted  by  the  haughty  prince,  who  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  and  threatening  tone,  "  How  long  will  these  sepulchres 
be  permitted  to  stand  ?"  Under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  he 
was  expelled  by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the  justice,  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  struggle,  that  the  civil 
and  military  powers  of  the  state  could  restore  his  authority, 
and  gratify  his  revenge.  The  messenger  who  proclaimed  at 
Alexandria  the  accession  of  Julian,  announced  the  downfisiU  of 
the  archbishop.  George,  with  two  of  his  obsequious  min- 
isters, Count  Diodorus,  and  Dracontius,  master  of  the  mint, 
were  ignominiously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prison. 

**^  After  the  massacre  of  George,  the  emperor  Julian  repeatedly 
sent  orders  to  preserve  the  library  for  his  own  use,  and  to  toiture  thie 
slaves  who  might  be  suspected  of  secreting  any  books.  He  praises 
the  merit  of  the  collection,  from  whence  he  had  borrowed  and  tran- 
scribed several  manuscripts  while  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Cappadocia. 
He  could  wish,  indeed,  tnat  the  works  of  the  Gali  jeans  might  perish 
but  he  requires  an  exact  account  even  of  those  theologies!  volumeB. 
lest  other  treatises  more  valuable  should  be  confounded  in  ih^ 
JuImii.  Epist  ix.  xxxvl 
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At  the  end  of  twenty-four  days,  the  prison  was  forced  open 
by  tbe  rage  of  a  superstitious  multitude,  impatient  of  th« 
tedious  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  enemies  of  gods 
and  men  expired  under  their  cruel  insults ;  the  lifeless  bodies 
of  the  archbishop  and  his  associates  were  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel ;  *  and  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  Athanasian  party  "'  was  esteemed  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  evangelical  patience.  The  remains  of  these  guilty 
wretches  were  thrown  into  the  sea ;  and  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  tumult  declared  their  resolution  to  disappoint  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Christians,  and  to  intercept  the  future  honors  of 
these  martyrs^  who  had  been  punished,  like  their  predecessors, 
by  the  enemies  of  their  religion.^''  The  fears  of  the  Pagans 
were  just,  and  their  precautions  ineffectual.  The  meritorious 
death  of  the  archbishop  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  life. 
The  rival  of  Athanasius  was  dear  and  sacred  to  the  Arians, 
and  the  seeming  conversion  of  those  sectaries  introduced  his 
worship  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church."*  The  odious 
stranger,  disguising  every  circumstance  of  time  and  place, 
assumed  the  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  Christian  hero ;  "^ 
and    the  infamous   George  of   Cappadocia  has   been  trans- 

^'^  Philostorgius,  with  cautious  malice,  insiiiuates  their  guilt,  xai 

rJ)y   'A.Oaifao(ov  yvia^nv  crparriyfivai  r^f  rpd^euf,   L  vii.   C  ii     Godefroy 
p.  267. 

"'  Cineres  proiedt  in  mare,  id  metaens  ut  damabaty  ne,  collectiR 
supremis,  sedes  illis  exstruerentur  ut  reliquis,  qui  deviare  a  religione 
compul^  pertulere,  cruciabiles  poenas,  adusque  gloriosam  mortem 
intemerat&  fide  progressi,  et  nunc  Mabtybes  appellantur.  Ammian. 
xxii  11.  Epiphanius  proves  to  the  Arians,  tnat  George  was  not  a 
martyr. 

*"  Some  Donatists  (Optatus  Milev.  p.  60,  303,  edit.  Dupin ;  and 
Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  713,  in  4to.^  and  PrisciUianists 
(Tillemont,  MeuL  Eccles.  torn,  viil  p.  517,  in  4to.)  nave  in  like  manner 
usurped  the  honors  of  the  Catholic  saints  and  martyrs. 

'**  The  saints  of  Cappadocia,  Basil,  and  the  Gregories,  were  igno- 
rant of  their  holy  companion.  Pope  Gelasius,  (A.  D.  494,)  the  first 
Catholic  who  admowledges  St  George,  places  him  among  the  mar* 
tvrs  ''qui  Deo  magis  quam  hominibus  noti  sunt"  He  rejects  his 
Acts  as  the  composition  of  heretics.  Some,  perhaps,  not  the  oldest, 
of  tbe  spurious  Acts,  are  still  extant ;  and,  through  a  doud  of  fiction, 
we  may  yet  distinguish  the  combat  which  St  George  of  Cappadocia 
sustained,  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Alexandria^  against  the  magidan 
Aihanasitu, 

*  Jaian  himself  says,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  like  dogs,  roX^a  Abi«S» 
Avtfip  tl  K^test  onapdrrsiv     Epist  x. — M. 
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formed"*  into  the  renowned  St  George  of  England,  thft 
patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter.'" 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  informed  of  the  tumult 
of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from  Edessa,  that  the 
proud  and  wealthy  fac^on.  of  the  Arians  had  insulted  the 
weakness  of  the  Valentinians,  and  committed  such  disorders  as 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated  state. 
Withe  ut  expecting  the  slow  forms  of  justice,  the  exasperated 
{•rinoe  directed  his  mandate  to  the  magistrates  cf  Edessa,^^ 
by  which  he  confiscated  the  Whole  property  of  the  church : 
the  money  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers ;  the  lands  were 
added  to  the  domain ;  and  this  act  of  oppression  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  most  ungenerous  irony.  '^  I  show  myself"  says 
Julian,  ^'the  true  friend  of  the  GaUlseans.  Their  admirable 
law  has  promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor ;  and 
they  will  advance  with  more  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue 
and  salvation,  when  they  are  relieved  by  my  assistance  firom 
the  load  of  temporal  possessions.  Take  care,"  pursued  the 
monarch,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  *'  take  care  how  you  provoke 
my  patience  and  humanity.  ,  If  these  disorders  continue,  I 
will  revenge  on  the  magistrates  the  crimes  of  the  people; 
and  you  will  have  reason  to  dread,  not  only  confiscation  and 
exile,  but  fire  and  the  sword."  The  tumults  of  Alexandria 
were  doubtless  of  a  more  bloody  and  dangerous  nature :  but  a 
Christian  bishop  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  Pagans ;  and 
the  public  epistle  of  Julian  affords  a  very  lively  proof  of  the 

"*  This  transformation  is  not  given  as  absolutely  certain,  but  as 
^;r^reme/y  probable.    See  the  Longueruaua,  tom.L  p.  194* 

^^*  A  curious  history  of  the  worship  of  St  George,  from  the  sixth 
century,  (when  he  was  already  revered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at 
Rome,  and  at  Treves  in  Gaul,}  might  be  extracted  from  Dr.  Heylin ' 
(Historv  of  St  George,  2d  edition,  London,  1633,  in  4to.  p.  429)  and 
the  Bollandists,  (Act  SS.  Mens.  April  tom.  iii.  p.  100 — 163.)  His 
fame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  proceeded 
from  the  Crusades. 

'^  Julian.  Epist  xliil 

*  The  late  Dr.  Milner  (the  Bx>man  Catholic  hishop)  wrote  a  tract  to  vindi- 
cate the  existence  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  England.  He 
saoceedfl,  I  think,  in  tracing  the  worehip  of  St  George  up  to  a  period  which 
makes  it  improhable  that  so  notorious  an  Arian  could  be  pafaned  npoQ 
the  Catholic  church  as  a  saint  and  a  mart^.  The  Acts  rejected  by  Gtelasios 
may  have  been  of  Arian  origin,  and  designed  to  ingraft  the  story  of  their 
hero  on  the  obscure  adventures  of  some  earlier  saint.  See  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  ExistCDce  and  Character  of  Saint  George,  in 
•  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  the  Bev.  J.  Milner,  F.  &*  A.  Londm 
17»S^M. 
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partial  spirit  of  bis  administration.  His  reproaches  to  the 
citizens  of  Alexandria  are  mingled  with  expressions  of  esteem 
and  tenderness ;  and  he  laments,  that,  on  this  occasion,  thej 
should  have  departed  from  the  gentle  and  generous  manners 
which  attested  their  Grecian  extraction.  He  gravely  censures 
the  offence  which  they  had  committed  against  the  laws  of 
justice  and  humanity ;  but  he  recapitulates,  with  visible  com- 
placency, the  intolerable  provocations  which  they  had  so  long 
endured  from  the  impious  tyranny  of  George  of  Cappadoda. 
Julian  admits  the  principle,  that  a  wise  and  vigorous  govern- 
ment shouli^ chastise  the  insolence  of  the  people;  yet,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  founder  Alexander,  and  of  Serapis  their 
tutelar  deity,  he  grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the 
guilty  city,  for  which  he  again  feels  the  affection  of  a 
brother."* 

After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  subsided,  Athanasius, 
amidst  the  public  acclamations,  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
from  whence  his  unworthy  competitor  had  been  precipitated : 
and  as  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop  was  tempered  with 
discretion,  the  exercise  of  his  authority  tended  not  to  inflame, 
but  to  reconcile,  the  minds  of  the  people.  His  pastoral  labors 
were  not  .confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Egypt.  The  state 
of  the  Christian  world  was  present  to  his  active  and  capacious 
mind ;  and  the  age,  the  merit,  the  reputation  of  Athanasius, 
enabled  him  to  assume,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  office  of 
Ecclesiastical  Dictator."*  Three  years  were  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  majority  of  the  bishops  of  the  West  had  ignorantly, 
or  reluctantly,  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Rimini.  They 
repented,  they  believed,  but  they  dreaded  the  unseasonable 
rigor  of  their  orthodox  brethren;  and  if  their  jride  was 
stronger  than  their  faith,  they  might  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  Arians,  to  escape  the  indignity  of  a  public 
penance,  which  must  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  obscure 
laymen.  At  the  same  time  the  domestic  differences  concern- 
ing the  union  and  distinction  of  the  divine  persons,  were  ari- 
tated  with  some  heat  among  the  Catholic  doctors ;  and  the 
progress  of  this  metaphysical  controversy  seemed  to  threaten 

'^*  Julian.  Epist.  x.    He  allowed  his  friends  to  assuafje  his  anger 

^tniTfiinn-  zxii.  11. 

^''  See  Atlianas.  ad  Rufin.  torn,  il  p.  40,  41,  and  Qreg.  Naziansea 
Orai  liL  p.  895,  896 ;  who  justly  states  ^e  temperate  veal  of  the 
primate,  as  much  more  meritorious  than  his  prayers,  his  fifits,  his  per 
•eeutione,  <&c. 
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II  public  and  lasting  division  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
By  the  wisdom  of  a  selvsct  synod,  to  which  the  name  and  pres- 
ence of  Athanasius  gave  the  authority  of  a  general  council, 
the  bishops,  who  had  unwarily  deviated  into  error,  were  admit* 
ted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  on  the  easy  condition  of 
lubscribing  the  Nicene  Creed ;  without  any  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  dieir  past  fault,  or  any  minute  definition  of  their 
scholastic  opinions.  The  advice  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had 
already  prepared  the  clergy  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  for  the  reception  of  this  salutary  measure ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  some  ardent  spirilS,^**  the  fear 
of  the  common  enemy  promoted  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Christians."' 

The  skill  and  diligence  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  im- 
OToved  the  season  of  tranquillity,  before  it  was  interrupted  by 
ihe  hostile  edicts  of  the  emperor.'"  Julian,  who  despised  the 
Christians,  honored  Athanasius  with  his  sincere  and  peculiar 
hatred.  For  his  sake  alone,  he  introduced  an  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction, repugnant  at  least  to  the  spirit  of  his  former  decla- 
rations. He  maintained,  that  the  Galilseans,  whom  he  had 
recalled  from  exile,  were  not  restored,  by' that  general  indul- 
gence, to  the  possession  of  their  respective  churches ;  and  he 
expressed  his  astonishment,  that  a  mminal,  who  had  been 
repeatedly  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  emperors, 
sh  uld  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  and  insolently 
usurp  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria,  without  expect- 
ing the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  As  a  punishment  for  the 
imaginary  offence,  he  again  banished  Athanasius  from  the 
city ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  suppose,  that  this  act  of  justice 
(vould-  be  highly  agreeable  to  his  pious  subjects.    The  pressing 


"®  I  have  not  leisure  to  follow  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari.    See  his  adventures  in  Tillemont,  (M6ni.  Eocles.  torn.  viL  p 
900 — ^926 ;)  and  observe  how  the  color  of  the  narrative  insensibfy 
changes,  as  the  confessor  becomes  a  sdiismatic 

"'  Assensus  est  huic  sententite  Occidens,  et,per  tarn  necossarium  con- 
ilium,  Satansa  faucibus  mundus  ereptns.    llie  lively  and  artful  dialogue 
of  Jerom  against  the  Luciferians  (torn.  H  p.  185 — 155)  exhibits  an  ori- 
ginal picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  oi  the  times. 

"3  Tillemont,  who  supposes  that  George  was  massacred  in  Avgnst^ 
crowds  the  actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space,  (M6m.  E^eSb 
tom.  viil  p.  360.)  An  original  fragment,  published  by  the  Marquii 
Mafifei,  from  the  old  Chapter  library  of  Verona,  (Osservazioni  Letterar 
tie,  tom.  lit  p.  60 — ^92,)  atrords  many  important  dates,  which  are 
lifliiAed  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  month& 
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aolicitations  of  the  people  soon  CDnvinced  him,  that  the  roar 
jontjr  of  the  Alexandrians  were  Christians;  and  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Christians  were  firmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  their  oppressed  primate.  But  the  knowledge  of 
their  sentiments,  instead  of  persuading  him  to  recall  his 
decree,  provoked  him  to  extend  to  all  !l%ypt  the  term  of  the 
exile  of  Athanasfus.  The  zeal  of  the  multitude  rendered 
Julian  still  more  inexorable :  he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger 
of  leaving  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuous  city,  a  daring  and 
popular  leader ;  and  the  language  of  his  resentment  discovers 
the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  courage  and  abilities 
of  Athanasius.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  still 
delayed,  by  the  caution  or  negligence  of  Ecdicius,  praefect 
of  ^ypt,  who  was  at  length  awakened  from  his  lethargy  by 
a  severe  reprimand.  "Though  you  neglect,"  says  Julian, 
*'  to  write  to  me  on  any  other  subject,  at  least  it  is  your  duty 
to  inform  me  of  your  conduct  towards  Athanasius,  the  enemy 
of  the  gods.  My  intentions  have  been  long  since  com- 
municated to  you.  I  swear  by  the  great  Serapis,  that  unless, 
on  the  calends  of  December,  Athanasius  has  departed  from 
Alexandria,  nay,  from  Egypt,  the  officers  of  your  government 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  You  know 
my  temper :  I  am  slow  to  condemn,  but  I  am  still  slower  to 
forgive."  This  epistle  was  enforced  by  a  short  postscript, 
written  with  the  emperor's  own  hand.  "  The  contempt  that 
is  shown  for  all  the  gods  fills  me  with  grief  and  indignation. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  should  see,  nothing  that  I  should  hear, 
with  more  pleasure,  than  the  expulsion  of  Athanasius  from 
all  Egypt  The  abominable  wretch  !  Under  my  reign,  the 
baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies  cf  the  highest  rank  has 
been  the  effect  of  his  persecutions."  ^"  The  death  of  Athana- 
sius was  not  expressly  commanded ;  but  the  praefect  of  Eigypt 
understood  that  it  was  safer  for  him  to  exceed,  than  to  ne^ect, 
the  orders  of  an  irritated  master.  The  archbishop  prudently 
retired  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Desert ;  eluded,  with  his 
usual  dexterity,  the  snares  of  the  enemy ;  and  lived  to  triumph 
over  the  ashes  of  a  prince,  who,  in  words  of  formidable  im- 
port, had  declared  his  wish  that  the  whole  venom  of  the  Oal- 


nwy  ffairrlaaif  ii<oKiffOat.  I  have  preserved  the  ambiguous  seDse  of 
(he  last  word,  the  ambiguity  of  a  tyrant  who  wished  to  find,  or  is 
create,  guili 

VOL.  n — U 
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ilasan  school  were  contained  in  the  single  person  >f  Aflian» 


sins.*** 


I  have  endeavored  £Eiithfally  to  epresent  the  artful  system 
by  which  Julian  proposed  to  obtain  the  efl^ts,  without  incur- 
ring the  guilt,  or  reproach,  of  persecution.  But  if  the  deadly 
spirit  of  fanaticism  perverted  the  heart  and  understanding  of 
a  virtuous  prince,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  confe^ed, 
that  the  real  sufferings  of  the  Christians  were  inflamed  and 
magnified  by  human  passions  and  religions  enthusiasm.  The 
meekness  and  re^gnation  which  had  distiuguished  the  primitive 
disciples  of  the  gospel,  was  the  object  of  the  applause,  rathet 
than  of  the  imitation  of  their  successors.  The  Christians, 
who  had  now  possessed  above  forty  years  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical government  of  the  empire,  had  contracted  the  insolent 
vices  of  prosperity,^**  and  the  habit  of  believing  that  the  saints 
alone  were  entitled  to  reign  over  the  earth.  As  soon  as  the 
enmity  of  Julian  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  privileges  which 
had  been  conferred  by  the  favor  of  Constantine,  they  com- 
plained of  the  most  cruel  oppression ;  and  the  free  toleration 
of  idolaters  and  heretics  was  a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal 
to  the  orthodox  party."*  The  acts  of  violence,  which  were 
no  longer  countenanced  by  the  magistrates,  were  still  commit- 
ted by  the  zeal  of  the  people.  At  Pessinus,  the  altar  of 
Qybele  was  overturned  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor ; 
and  in  the  city  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  the  sole  place  of  worship  which  had  been  left  to  the 
Pagans,  was  destroyed  by  the  rage  of  a  popular  tumult  On 
these  occasions,  a  prince,  who  felt  for  the  honor  of  the  gods, 
was  not  disposed  to  interrupt  the  course  of  justice ;  and  his 
mind  was  still  more  deeply  exasperated,  when  he  found  that 
the  fanatics,  who  had  deserved  and  suffered  the  punishment 
of  incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with  the  honors  of  martyr- 

*'^  The  three  epistles  of  Julian,  which  explain  his  intentions  and 
conduct  with  regard  to  Athanasius,  should  be  disposed  in  tke  follow 
ing  chronologicfd  order,  xzvi.  x.  yl*  See  likewise,  Greg.  NacianzeD 
xxi.  p.  393.  Sozomen,  L  v.  a  16.  Socrates,  L  ill  c.  14.  Theodorety  1 
ill  c.  9,  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclea  torn,  viil  p.  361 — 868,  who  ha# 
used  some  materials  prepared  by  the  BoUandists. 
'**  See  the  fair  confession  of  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  61,  62.) 
***  Hear  the  furious  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus,  (de  Schismal 
Donatist.  1.  il  c  16,  17.) 

*  The  sentenco  in  the  text  is  from  Epist  li.  addressed  to  the  people  iA 
▲kauuidria. — ^M. 
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dom.*"  The  Christian  subjects  of  Julian  were  assured  of 
the  hostile  designs  of  their  sovereign ;  and,  to  their  jealous 
apprehension,  every  circumstance  of  his  government  miirht 
afford  some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion.  In  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  laws,  the  Christians,- who  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  the  people,  must  frequently  be  condemned  : 
but  their  indulgent  brethren,  without  examining  the  merits  of 
ihe  cause,  presumed  their  innocence,  allowed  their  claims,  and 
imputed  the  .severity  of  their  judge  to  the  partial  malice  of 
religious  persecution."'  These  present  hardships,  intolerable 
as  they  might  appear,  were  represented  s&  a  slight  pre- 
lude of  the  impending  calamities.  The  Christians  considered 
Julian  as  a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant ;  who  suspended  the  exe- 
cution of  his  revenge  till  he  should  return  victorious  from  the 
Persian  war.  They  expected,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  triumphed 
over  the  foreign  enemies  of  Rome,  he  would  lay'  aside  the 
irksome%mask  of  dissimulation ;  that  the  amphitheatre  would 
stream  with  the  blood  of  hermits  and  bishops ;  and  that  the 
Christians  who  still  persevered  in  the  profession  of  the  faith^ 
would  be  deprived  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature  and 
society."*  Every  calumny  "•  that  could  wound  the  reputation 
of  the  Apostate,  was  credulously  embraced  by  the  fears  and 
hatred  of  his  adversaries;  and  their  indiscreet  clamors  pro- 
voked the  temper  of  a  sovereign,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
respect,  and  their  interest  to  flatter.  They  still  protested, 
that  prayers  and  tears  were  their  only  weapons  against  the 
impious  tyrant,  whose  head  they  devoted  to  the  justice  of 
offended  Heaven.  But  they  insinuated,  with  sullen  resolution, 
that  their  submission  was  no  longer  the  effect  of  weakness ; 

isT  Qreg.  Kazlanzen,  Orat  ill  p.  91,  iv.  p.  188.     He  praises  tho 

rioters  of   CsSSarea,  to^o»»   Si   rdv  ^tyoKoi^wSiiv  koX   Ospnuv  tig   tiat^eiav. 

See  Sozomen,  L  ▼.  4,  11.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  vii  p.  649, 
650)  owns,  that  their  behavior  was  Dot  dans  I'ordre  oommun ;  hut  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  great  St.  Basil  always  celebrated  the  festi- 
val of  these  blessed  martyrs. 

^'*  JuUan  determined  a  lawsuit  against  the  new  Christian  city  at 
Mainma,  the  port  of  Gaza ;  and  his  sentence,  though  it  might  be  im- 
puted to  higotiy,  was  never  reversed  by  his  successors.  Sozomen,  L  y. 
c.  3.    Belaud,  Palestin.  tom.  il  p.  '791. 

*■•  Gregory  (Orat  iil  p.  93,  94,  95.  Orat  iv.  p.  114)  pretends  to 
Bpeak  fi'om  the  information  of  Julian's  confidants,  whom  Orosius  (viL  80) 
could  not  have  seen. 

1**  Gregory  (Orat  iil  p.  91)  charges  the  Apostate  with  secret  sacn- 
fiees  of  boys  and  girls ;  and  positively  affirms,  that  the  dead  bodies 
thrown  into  the  Orontes.     See  Theodoret^  1.  iii.  c  26,  27 ;  and 
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and  that^  in  the  imperfect  state  of  human  virtne^  the  patience^ 
which  IS  founded  on  prindple,  may  be  exhausted  by  perse- 
cution. It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  &r  the  z&al  of 
Julian  would  have  prevailed  over  his  good  sense  and  humanity ; 
but  if  we  seriously  reflect  on  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
church,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  before  the  emperor  could 
have  extinguished  the  religion  of  Christ,  he  must  have  involved 
his  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war/^^ 

the  equivocal  candor  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Jnlien,  p.  351, 
852.  Yet  eontemparary  malice  could  not  impate  to  Julian  the  troops 
of  martyrfl^  more  especially  in  the  West,  which  Baromus  so  greedily 
swallows,  and  Tillemont  so  faintly  rejects,  (MSm.  Eodes.  torn,  vil  p. 
1296—1315.) 

"*  The  resignation  of  Gregory  is  truly  edifying,  (Oral  ir.  pu  123, 
124.)  Tet,  when  an  officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  seize  the  diurch  of 
Naziaazus,  he  would  have  lost  his  life,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  aeal 
of  the  bi^p  and  people,  (Orat  ziz.  p.  808.)  See  the  re^pctioos  off 
Chrysostom,  as  they  are  alleged  by  Tillemont,  (M6m.  EccLe&  torn.  vn. 
p,  575.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RBSmSNCE   OJT  JULIAN   AT   ANTIOCH.^— HIS    SUCCESSFUL    XXP» 
DrriON   AGAINST  THB   PERSIANS. — PASSAGE   OF   THE    TIGiilS 

THE     RETREAT    AND     DEATH     OP     JULIAN. ^ELECTION     OT 

JOVIAN. HE    SAVES     THE    ROMAN     ARMY    BY    A   DISGRACE 

FUL   TREATY. 

The  philosophical  fable  which  Julian  composed  under  the 
name  of  the  Cjcsars/  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  in- 
structive productions  of  ancient  ivit.'  During  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  Romulus  prepared 
a  feast  for  the  deities  of  Olympus,  viho  had  adopted  him  as  a 
worthy  associate,  and  for  the  Roman  princes,  who  had 
reigned  over  his  martial  people,  and  the  vanquished  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  immortals  were  placed  in  just  order  on 
their  thrones  of  state,  and  the  table  of  the  Caesars  was  spread 
below  the  Moon  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air.  The  tyrants, 
who  would  have  disgraced  the  society  of  gods  and  men,  were 
thrown  headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  the  Tar- 
tarean abyss.  "Die  rest  of  the  Caesars  successively  advanced 
to  their  seats ;  and  as  they  passed,  the  vices,  the  defects,  the 
blemishes  of  their  respective  characters,  were  maliciously 
noticed  by  old  Silenus,  a  laughing  moralist,  who  disguised  the 

*  See  this  fable  or  satire,  p.  806 — 386  of  the  Leipsig  edition  of 
Julian's  works.  The  French  version  of  the  learned  Ezekiel  Spanheim 
(Paris,  1688)  is  coarse,  languid,  and  correct;  and  his  notes,  proofs, 
illustrations,  &c,  are  piled  on  each  other  till  tiiey  form  a  mass  of  661 
close-printed  quarto  pages.  The  AbbS  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien, 
torn.  i.  p.  241 — 393)  nas  more  happily  expressed  the  spirit^  as  well  as 
the  sense,  of  the  original,  which  ne  illustrates  with  some  concise  and 
curious  notes. 

'  Spanheim  (in  his  preface)  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  ety- 
mology, origin,  resemblance,  and  disagreement  of  the  Greek  iaiyrSy  a 
dramatic  piece,  which  was  acted  after  the  tragedy;  and  the  Latin 
satires,  (from  ScUura,)  a  miscellaneous  composition,  either  in  prose  or 
verse.  But  the  Csesai's  of  Julian  are  of  such  an  original  cast,  that  the 
critic  is  perplexed  to  which  class  he  should  ascribe  them.* 


*  See  alfio  Casaubon  de  Satird,  with  Rambach's  obserTatioiis.-~lf . 
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wisdom  of  a  philosopher  under  the  mask  of  a  Bacchanal.' 
As  soon  as  the  feast  was  ended,  the  voice  of  Mercory  pro- 
claimed the  will  of  Jupiter,  that  a  celestial  crown  should  be 
the  reward  of  superior  merit  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Trajan, 
and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  selected  as  the  most  illustrious 
candidates;  the  effeminate  Oonstantine^  was  not  excluded 
from  this  honorable  competition,  and  the  great  Alexander  was 
invited  to  dispute  the  prize  of  ^ory  with  the  Roman  heroes. 
Each  of  the  candidates  was  allowed  to  display  the  merit  of 
his  own  exploits ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  the  modest 
silence  of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully  than  the  elaborate 
orations  of  his  haughty  rivals.  When  the  judges  of  this  awful 
contest  proceeded  to  examine  the  heart,  and  to  scrutinize  the 
springs  of  action,  the  superiority  of  the  Imperial  Stoic  ap- 
peared still  n[U)re  decisive  and  conspicuous.*  Alexander  and 
Caesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Constantine,  acknowledged, 
with  a  blush,  that  fame,  or  power,  or  pleasure  had  been  the 
important  object  of  their  labors:  but  the  gods  themselves 
beheld,  with  reverence  and  love,  a  virtuous  mortal,  who  had 
practised  on  the,  throne  the  lessons  of  philosophy ;  and  who, 
in  a  state  of  human  imperfection,  had  aspired  to  imitate  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  value  of  this  agreeable 
composition  (the  Csesars  of  Julian)  is  enhanced  by  tbp  rank  of 
the  author.  A  prince,  who  delineates,  with  freedom,  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  his  predecessors,  subscribes,  in  every  line,  the 
censure  or  approbation  of  his  own  conduct 

In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  Julian  prefen'ed  the 
useful  and  benevolent  virtues  of  Antoninus;  but  his  ambitious 
spirit  was  inflamed  by  the  glory  of  Alexander ;  and  he  so- 
licited, with  equal  ardor,  the  esteem  of  the  wise,  and  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  In  the  season  of  life  when  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  body  enjoy  the  most  active  vigor, 
the  emperor  who  was  instructed  by  the  experience,  and  ani- 

'  This  mixed  character  of  Silenus  is  finely  painted  in  the  sixth 
eclogue  of  Virgil. 

*  Every  impartial  reader  must  perceive  and  condemn  the  partiality 
of  Julian  agamst  his  unde  Constantine,  and  the  Christian  religion. 
On  this  occasion,  the  interpreters  are  compelled,  by  a  most  sacred 
interest,  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  and  to  desert  the  cause  of  their 
author. 

•  Julian  was  secretly  inclined  to  prefer  a  Greek  to  a  Roman.  But 
when  he  seriously  compared  a  hero  with  a  philosopher,  he  was  sensi- 
ble that  mankind  had  much  greater  obligations  to  Socrates  than  tt 
Alexander,  (Orat  ad  Themistium,  p.  264.) 
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mated  by  the  success,  of  the  German  war,  resolved  to  signal- 
ize his  reign  by  some  more  splendid  and  memorable  achieve- 
ment The  ambassadors  of  the  East,  from  the  continent  of 
India,  and  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,*  had  respectfully  saluted  the 
Roman  purple/  The  nations  of  the  West  esteemed  and 
dreaded  the  personal  virtues  of  Julian,  both  in  peace  and 
war.  He  despised  the  trophies  of  a  Gothic  victory,*  and 
was  satisfied  that  the  rapacious  Barbarians  of  the  Danube 
would  be  restrained  from  any  future  violation  of  the  faith  of 
treaties  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the  additional  fortifica- 
tions with  which  he  strengthened  the  Thradan  and  Illyrian 
frontiers.  The  successor  of  Gyrus  and  Artaxerxes  was  the 
only  rival  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  arms;  and  he 
resolved,  by  the  final  conquest  of  Persia,  to  chastise  the 
haughty  nation  which  had  so  long  resisted  and  insulted  the 
majesty  of  Ronje.*     As   soon  tv"v  the  Persian  monarch  was 


*  Inde  natioDibuB  Indicis  certatim  cum  aonis  optimates  mitientibus 
.  .  .  .  ab  usque  Divis  et  Serendivis.  Ammian.  zx.  7.  Thb  island,  to 
which  the  names  of  Taprobana,  Serendib,  and  Ceylon,  have  been 
fiucoessively  applied,  manifests  bow  imperfectly  the  seas  and  lands  to 
the  east  of  Gape  Comorin  were  known  to  the  Romans.  1.  Under 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  freedman,  who  fiurmed  the  customs  of  the 
Red  Sea,  was  accidentolly  driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  strange  and 
undiscovered  coast :  he  conversed  six  months  with  the  natives ;  and 
the  king  of  Ceylon,  who  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  power  and 
justice  of  Rome,  was  persuaded  to  send  an  embassy  tq  the  emperor. ' 
(Plin.  Hist  Nat  vi  24.)  2.  The  geographers  (and  even  Ptelemy) 
have  magnified,  above  fifteen  times,  the  real  size  of  this  new  world, 
which  they  extended  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
China.* 

^  These  embassies  had  been  sent  to  Constantius.  '  Ammianus,  who 
unwarily  deviates  into  groes  flattery,  must  have  forgotten  the  length 
uf  the  way,  and  the  short  duration  of  the  reign  of  Julian. 

"  Gothos  ssepe  fallaces  et  perfidos;  hostes  quserere  se  meliores 

aiebat :  illis  enun  sufficere  mercatores  Galatas  per  quos  ubique  sine 

conditionis  discrimine  venumdantur.    (Ammian.  xxil  7.)    Within  less 

^haa  ^(teaa  years,  these  Gothic  slaves  threatened  and  subdued  their 

uasters. 

*  Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Caesar,  who  depreciated  the  fame  and 
lerit  of  an  Asiatic  victory,  that  Crassus  ana  Antony  had  felt  tht' 


*  The  name  of  Diva  gens  or  Divomm  regie,  according  to  the  probable  con- 

^ture  of  M.  Letronne,  (Trois  Mem.  Acad.  p.  127,)  was  applied  by  the  an* 

.lentfl  to  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsala,  m>m  Ceyum  to  the 

Janges.    The  uaitte  may  be  traced  in  D^vipatnam,  Devidan,  D^vicotta. 

Divinelly,  the  pcint  of  Divy. 

M.  Lctrorne,  p.  12\,  considers  the  free'lman  with  his  embassy  from  Geylop 
K>  have  b^^n  >in  iin,y)stor. — M. 
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informed  that  the  throne  of  Gonstantius  was  filled  by  a  prince 
of  a  very  different  character,  he  condescended  to  make  som« 
artful,  or  perhaps  sincere,  overtures  towards  a  negotiation  of 
peace.  But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was  astonished  by  the  firm* 
ness  of  Julian ;  who  sternly  declared,  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  hold  a  peaceful  conference  among  the  flames  and 
ruins  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  who  added,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  that  it  was  needless  to  treat  by  ambas- 
iiadors,  as  he  himself  had  determined  to  visit  speedily  the 
court  of  Persia.  The  impatience  of  the  empercr  urged  the 
diligence  of  the  military  preparations.  The  generals  were 
named;  and  Julian,  marching  from  Constantinople  through 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Antioch  about  eight 
months  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  His  ardent  desire 
to  march  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  was  checked  by  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  regulating  the  state  of  the  empire ;  by  his 
zeal  to  revive  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  wisest  friends ;  who  represented  the  necessity  of  allowing 
the  salutary  interval  of  winter  quarters,  to  restore  the  exhausted 
strength  of  the  legions  of  Gaul,  and  the  discipline  and  spirit 
of  the  Ea  torn  trooj[>8.  Julian  was  persuaded  to  fix,  till  the 
ensuing  spring,  his  residence  at  Antioch,  among  a  people  mali- 
ciously disposed  to  deride  the  haste,  and  to  censure  the  delays, 
of  their  sovereign." 

If  Julian  had  flattered  himself,  that  his  personal  connection 
with  the  capital  of  the  East  would  be  productive  of  mutual 
satis&ction  to  the  prince  and  people,  he  made  a  very  false 
estimate-  of  his  own  character,  and  of  the  manners  of  An- 
tioch." The  warmth  of  the  climate  disposed  the  natives  to 
the  most  intemperate  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  opulence ; 
and  the  lively  licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was  blended  with 
the  hereditary  softness  of  the  Syrians.  Fashion  was  the  only 
law,  pleasure  the  only  pursuit,  and  the  splendor  of  dress  and 


Persian  arrows ;  and  that  the  Romans,  in  a  war  of  three  hundred 
years,  had  not  yet  subdued  the  single  province  of  Mesopotamia  ot 
Asff^ia,  (Casares,  p.  824.) 

^^  llie  design  of  the  Persian  war  is  declared  by  Ammianos,  (zzii 
7,  12,)  Libanius,  (Orat  Parent  cl9,  80,  p.  805,  306,)  Zoaimus,  (i  iii. 
p.  168,)  and  Socrates,  (L  iii.  c.  19.) 

^^  The  Satire  of  Julian,  and  the  Homihes  of  St  Chrysostom,  exhibit 
the  same  picture  of  Antioch.  The  miniature  which  the  Abb6  de  U 
Bleterie  has  copied  from  thence,  (Vie  de  Julian,  p.  882,)  is  elefl^ant  and 
correct 
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furniture  was  the  only  distinction  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch. 
The  arts  of  luxury  were  honored ;  the  serious  and  manly  Ti^ 
tues  were  the  subject  of  ridicule ;  and  the  contempt  for  female 
modesty  and  reverent  age  announced  the  universal  corruption 
of  the  capital  of  the  East.  The  love  of  spectacles  was  the 
taste,  or  rather  passion,  of  the  Syrians;  the  most  skilful 
artists  were  procured  from  the  adjacent  cities;"  a  consider- 
able  share  of  the  revenue  was  devoted  to  the  public  amuse- 
ments ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  games  of  the  theatre  and 
circus  was  considered  as  the  happiness  and  as  the  glory  of 
Antioch.  The  rustic  manners  of  a  prince  who  disdained  such 
glory,  and  was  insensible  of  such  happiness,  soon  disgusted 
Uie  delicacy  of  his  subjects;  and  the  effeminate  Orientals 
could  neithei  imitate,  nor  admire,  the  severe  simplicity  which 
Julian  always  maintained,  and  sometimes  affected.  The  days 
of  festivity,  conseci*ated,  by  ancient  custom,  to  the  honor  of 
the  gods,  were  the  only  occasions  in  which  Julian  relaxed  his 
philosophic  severity ;  and  those  festivals  were  the  only  days 
in  which  the  Syrians  of  Antioch  could  reject  the  allurements 
of  pleasure.  The  majority  of  the  people  supported  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  name,  which  had  been  first  invented  by  their 
ancestors :  ^'  they  contented  themselves  with  disol^eying  the 
moral  precepts,  but  they  were  scrupulously  attached  to  the 
speculative  doctrines  of  their  religion.  The  church  of  An- 
tioch was  distracted  by  heresy  and  schism ;  but  the  Ariana 
and  the  Athanasians,  the  followers  of  Meletius  and  those  of 
Paulinus,'^  were  actuated  by  the  same  pious  hatred  o£  theii 
common  adversary. 

The  strongest  prejudice  was  entertained  against  the  char- 
acter of  an  apostate,  the  enemy  and  successor  of  a  prince 
who  had  engaged  the  affections  of  a  very  numerous  sect ;  and 
the  removal  of  St  Babylas  excited  an  implacable  opposition 

^'  Laodieea  furnished  charioteers ;  Tyre  and  BervtuS)  comedians ; 
Ciesarea,  pantomimes ;  HeliopoUs^  singers ;  Oaza,  glaaiators,  Ascaloo, 
wrestlers ;  -  and  Oastabala,  rope-dancers.  See  the  Expositio  totius 
Mimdi,  p.  6,  in  the  third  tome  of  Hudson's  Minor  GeographerSi. 

^*     "SiL^iariM  M .  iymwiavrtij  ix^^  nXi«v;^«v  dvrl  ro9  Aid;.      The   people 

of  Antioch  iDgenuously  professed  their  attachment  to  the  Chi,  (Ohrisl,) 
and  the  KapfM,  (Oonstantius.)    Julian  in  Misopogon,  p.  857. 

**  The  dchism  of  Antioch,  which  lasted  eightj-five  years^  (A.  D 
Si^y— 416,)  was  inflamed,  while  Julian  resided  m  that  dty,  by  th« 
kidisareet  ordination  of  Paulinus.  See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eobles.  toia 
viL  p,  803  of  the  quarto  edition,  (Paris,  1701,  Ag  ,)  which  hneBSor 
ward  I  shall  quote. 

V* 
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to  the  person  of  Julian.  His  subjects  complained^  with  8uper« 
stitious  indignation,  that  &mine  had  pursued  the  emperor's 
steps  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ;  and  the  discontent  of  a 
hungry  people  was  exasperated  by  the  injudicious  attempt  to 
relieve  their  distress.  The  inclemency  of  the  season  had 
affected  the  harvests  of  Syria;  and  the  price  of  bread/*  in 
the  markets  of  Antioch,  had  naturally  risen  in  proportion  to 
the  scarcity  of  corn.  But  the  fidr  and  reasonable  proportion 
was  soon  violated  by  the  rapacious  arts  of  monopoly.  In  this 
unequal  contest,  in  which  the  produce  of  the  land  is  claimed 
by  one  party  as  his  exclusive  property,  is  used  by  another 
as  a  lucrative  object  of  trade,  and  is  required  by  a  third  for 
the  daily  and  necessary  support  of  life,  all  the  profits  of  the 
intermediate  agents  are  accumulated  on  the  head  of  the  de- 
fenceless customers.  The  hardships  of  their  situation  were 
exa^erated  and  increased  by  their  own  impatience  and  anxi- 
ety ;  and  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  gradually  produced 
the  appearances  of  a  famine.  When  the  luxurious  dtisoens  of 
Antioch  complained  of  the  high  price  of  poultry  and  fish, 
Julian  publicly  declared,  that  a  frugal  city  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  regular  supply  of  wine,  oil,  and  bread ;  but  he  acknowl- 
edged, that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  provide  for 
tlie  subsistence  of  his  people.  With  this  salutary  view,  the 
emperor  ventured  on  a  very  dangerous  and  doubtful  step,  of 
fixing,  by  legal  authority,  the  value  of  corn.  He  enacted,  that, 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  it  should  be  sold  at  a  price  which  had 
seldom  been  known  in  the  most  plentiful  years ;  and  that  his 
own  example  might  strengthen  his  laws,  he  sent  into  the  mar- 
ket four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  modUy  or  measures, 
which  were  drawn  by  his  order  from  the  ■  granaries  of  Hierap- 
ohs,  of  Ohalcis,  and  even  of  Egypt.  The  consequences  might 
have  been  foreseen,  and  were  soon  felt    The  Imperial  wheat 

"  Juliaa  states  ihcee  different  proportions,  of  five^  ten,  or  fifteen 
modii  of  wheat  I6r  one  piece  of  gold,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
plenty  and  scarcity,  (in  Misopogon,  p.  869.)  j^m .  this .  het,  and 
from  some  coUateral  examples,  I  condttde,  that  under  thd  socceasors 
of  Constantino,  the  moderate  price  of  wheat  was  about  thirty-two 
shilliagfl  the  English  quarter,  whieh  is  equal  to  &e  average  price  of 
the  eixty-fonr  first  years  of  the  present  century.  See  AzbuUmoft 
Tables  of  Cpins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  pi  88,  89.  PUn.  Hist  Natur. 
zvul  12.  M6m.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxviiLn.  '71S*- 
721.  SmUh's  Ipquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  ite  Wealth  of 
Nations,  vol  i  p  246  This  last  I  am  proud  to  quote  as  the  work  of  a 
tage  and  a  friend 
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was  purchased  by  the  rich  merchants ;  the  proprietors  of  land, 
or  of  corn,  withheld  from  the  city  the  accustomed  supply ; 
and  the  small  quantities  that  appeared  in  the  market  were 
secretly  sold  at  an  advanced  and  illegal  price.  Julian  still 
continued  to  applaud  his  own  policy,  treated  the  complaints  of 
the  people  as  a  vain  and  ungrateful  murmur,  and  convinced 
Antioch  that  he  had  inherited  the  obstinacy,  though  not  the 
cruelty,  of  his  brother  GaUus."  The  remonstrances  of  the 
municipal  senate  served  only  to  exasperate  his  inflexible  mind. 
He  was  persuaded,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  senators  of 
Antioch  who  possessed  lauds,  or  were  concerned  in  trade,  had 
themselves  contributed  to  the  calamities  of  their  country ;  and 
he  imputed  the  disrespectful  boldness  which  they  assumed,  to 
the  sense,  not  of  public  duty,  but  of  private  interest.  The 
whole  body,  consisting  of  two  hundred  of  the  most  noble  and 
wealthy  citizens,  were  sent,  under  a  guard,  from  the  palace 
to  the  prison ;  and  though  they  were  permitted,  before  the 
close  of  evening,  to  return  to  their  respective  houses,"  the 
emperor  himself  could  not  obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he  had 
Fo  easily  granted.  The  same  grievances  were  still  the  subject 
of  the  same  complaints,  which  were  industriously  circulated 
by  the  wit  and  levity  of  the  Syrian  Greeks.  During  the  Hcen- 
tious  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the  city  resounded 
with  insolent  songs,  which  derided  the  laws,  the  religion,  the 
personal  conduct,  and  even  the  beard,  of  the  emperor ;  the 
spirit  of  Antioch  was  manifested  by  the  connivance  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude."  The  disciple 
of  Socrates  was  too  deeply  affected  by  these  popular  insults ; 
but  the  monarch,  endowed  with  a  quick  sensibility,  and  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  power,  refused  his  passions  the  gratiflcation 
of  revenge.  A  tyrant  might  have  proscribed,  without  distinc- 
ion,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  ;  and  the 
inwarlike  Syrians  must  have  patiently  submitted  to  the  lust, 

"  Nunquam  a  proposito  declinabaty  Galli  similis  fratris,  licet  incru* 
entus.  AmmiAn  xziL  14.  The  ignorance  of  the  most  enlightened 
princes  may  claim  some  excuse;  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
Julian's  own  defence^  (in  Misopogon,  p.  363,  369,)  or  the  elaborate 
apology  of  libanius,  (Qrat  Parental  c.  xcvii.  p.  321.) 

>^  Their  short  and  easy  confinement  is  gently  toudied  by  Libanius, 
(Orai  ParentoL  c.  zcviil  p.  822,  823.) 

^"  Libanius,  (ad  Antio^enos  de  Imperatoris  ira,  c.  17,  18,  19,  la 
Fabricius,  Bibliot  Grsec.  tom.  vil  p.  221 — 223,)  like  a  skilful  advo- 
cate, severely  censures  the  folly  of  the  people,  who  sufiered  for  the 
arime  of  a  few  obscure  and  drunken  wretches. 
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tbe  rapaciou&ness  and  the  cruelty,  of  the  feithful  legions  ct 
G^ul.  A  milder  sentence  might  have  deprived  the  capital  of 
the  East  of  its  honors  and  privileges ;  and  the  courtiers,  per- 
haps the  subjects,  of  Julian,  would  have  applauded  an  act  of 
justice,  which  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  supreme  magistrate 
of  the  republic."  But  instep  of  abusing,  or  exerting,  the 
authority  of  the  state,  to  revenge  his  personal  injuries,  Julian 
contented  himself  with  an  inoflfensive  mode  of  retaliation, 
which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  few  princes  to  employ.  Ho 
had  been  insulted  by  satires  and  libels ;  in  his  turn,  he  com- 
posed, under  the  title  of  the  Unemy  of  the  Beard^  an  ironical 
confession  of  his  owe  faults,  and  a  severe  satire  on  the  licen- 
tious and  effeminate  manners  of  Antioch.  This  Imperial  reply 
was  publicly  expos«3d  before  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and  the 
MisopoGON**  still  remains  a  sin<yular  monument  of  the  resent- 
ment,  the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the  indiscretion  of  Julian. 
Though  he  affected  to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive.**  His  con- 
tempt was  expressed,  and  his  revenge  might  be  gratified,  by 
the  nomination  of  a  governor"  worthy  only  of  such  subjects; 
and  the  emperor,  forever  renoundng  the  ungrateful  city,  pro- 
claimed his  resolution  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  at  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia." 

Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  citizen,  whose  genius  and  virtues 
might  atone,  in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  and  folly  of 

*'  Libanim  (ad  Antiochen.  c.  vii  p.  218)  reminds  Antioch  of  the 
recent  chastisemeat  of  Caesarea;  and  even  Julian  (in.Misopogon,  pu 
855)  insinuates  how  severely  Tarentum  had  expiated  the  insult  to  the 
Roman  ambassadors. 

'"  On  the  subject  of  the  Misopogon,  see  Ammianus,  (xzii.  14,)  liba 
nius,  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c  zciz.  p.  823,)  Gregory  Nazianxen,  (Orat  iv.  p 
183,)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Antioch,  by  John  Malala,  (torn,  ii  p.  15«  16.; 
I  have  essential  obligations  to  the  translation  and  notes  of  the  Abbe 
de  la  Bleterie,  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  iL  p.  1 — 138.) 

'*  Ammianus  very  justly  remarks,  Coactus  dissimulare  pro  tempore 
ir&  sufSiabatur  inteml  The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bursts 
forth  into  serious  and  direct  invective. 

'^  Ipse  autem  Antiochiam  egressurus,  Heliopoliten  quendam  Alex- 
andrum  SyriacaB  jurisdiction!  prasfedt,  turbulentmn  et  seevmn;  dice- 
batque  non  ilium  meruisse,  sea  Antiochensibus  avaris  et  contunteUoaa 
hujusmodi  judicem  coovenire.  Ammian.  zxiil  2.  Libanius,  (Epst. 
722,  p.  346,  347,)  who  confesses  to  Julian  himself,  that  he  had  shared 
the  general  discontent,  pretends  that  Alexander  was  a  usefol,  though 
harsh,  reformer  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  Antioch. 

'*  Julian,  in  Misopogon,  p.  864.  Ammian.  xziil  2,  and  Valcsius,  ad 
loc.  Libanius,  in  a  professed  oration,  invites  him  to  return  to  h»  lojril 
ud  penitent  city  of  Antioch. 
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his  country.  The  sophist  Libanius  >  as  born  in  the  capital  of 
the  I^t ;  he  publicly  professed  the  aiib  of  rhetoric  and  decla- 
mation at  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  Antioch.  His  school  was  assidu- 
ously frequented  by  the  Grecian  yodth;  his  disciples,  who 
sometimes  exceeded  the  number  of  eighty,  celebrated  theii 
incomparable  master ;  and  the  jealous jr  of  his  rivals,  who  pei^ 
Becuted  him  from  one  city  to  another,  confirmed  the  favorable 
$])inion  which  Libanius  ostentatiously  displayed  of  his  superioi 
merit.  The  preceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted  a  rash  but 
solemn  assurance,  that  he  would  never  attend  the  lectures  of 
their  adversary :  the  curiosity  of  the  royal  youth  was  checked 
and  inflamed :  he  secretly  procured  the  writings  of  this  dan- 
gerous sophist,  and  gradually  surpassed,  in  the  perfect  imitation 
of  his  style,  the  most  laborious  of  his  domestic  pupils  "  When 
Julian  ascended  the  throne,  he  declared  his  impatience  to 
embrace  and  reward  the  Syrian  sophist,  who  had  preserved,  in 
a  degenerate  age,  the  Grecian  purity  of  taste,  of  manners, 
and  of  religion.  The  emperor's  prepossession  was  increased 
and  justified  by  the  discreet  pride  of  his  favorite.  Instead  of 
pressing,  with  the  foremost  of  the  crowd,  into  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  Libanius  calmly  expected  his  arrival  at  Anti- 
och ;  withdrew  firom  court  on  the  first  symptoms  of  coldness 
and  indifference ;  required  a  formal  invitation  for  each  visit ; 
and  taught  his  sovereign  an  important  lesson,  that  he  might 
command  the  obedience  of  a  subject,  but  that  he  must  deserve 
the  attachment  of  a  friend.  The  sophists  of  every  age, 
despising,  or  affecting  to  despise,  the  accidental  distinctions  of 
birdi  and  fortune,'*  resen^e  their  esteem  for  the  superior  qual- 
ities of  the  mind,  with  which  they  themselves  are  so  plentifully 
endowed.  Julian  might  disdain  the  acclamations  of  a  venal 
court,  who  adored  the  Imperial  purple ;  but  he  was  deeply 
flattered  by  the  praise,  the  admonition,  the  freedom,  and  the 
envy  of  an  independent  philosopher,  who  refused  his  favors, 
loved  his  person,  celebrated  his  f^me,  and  protected  his 
memory.  The  voluminous  writings  of  Libanius  still  exist; 
foi  the  most  part,  they  are  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of 


'*  libanius,  Orat  Parent,  c  vii.  p.  230,  281. 

'*  Eunapius  reports,  that  Libamus  refused  the  honorary  rank  of 
PrsBtoriaa  prefect,  as  less  illustrious  than  the  title  of  Sophi^  (in  Vit 
Sophist  p  186.)  The  critics  have  observed  a  similar  sentimf«>.  in  oof 
of  the  epibtles  (zviii.  edit  TVolf )  of  Libanius  himself. 
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an  orator,  who  cultivated  the  science  of  words;  the  prodoo- 
tions  of  a  recluse  student^  whose  mind,  regardless  of  hk 
contemporaries,  was  incessantly  fixed  on  the  Trojan  war  and 
the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Yet  the  sophist  of  Antioch 
sometimes  descended  from  this  imaginary  elevation ;  he  enter- 
taine-I  a  various  and  elaborate  correspondence;"  he  praised 
the  virtues  of  his  own  times ;  he  boldly  arraigned  the  abuses 
jf  public  and  private  life ;  and  he  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Antioch  against  the  just  resentment  of  Julian  and  Theodosius. 
It  is  the  common  calamity  of  old  age,'^  to  lose  whatever  might 
have  rendered  it  desirable ;  but  libanius  experienced  the  pecu- 
liar misfortune  of  surviving  the  religion  and  the  sciences,  to 
which  he  had  consecrated  his  genius.  The  friend  of  Julian 
was  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  and 
his  bigotry,  which  darkened  the  prospect  of  the  visible  world, 
did  not  inspire  Libanius  with  any  lively  hopes  of  celestial 
glory  and  happiness.'' 

The  martial  impatience  of  Julian  uj^ed  him  to  take  the  field 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring ;  and  he  dismissed,  with  contempt 
and  reproach,  the  senate  of  Antioch,  who  accompanied  the 
emperor  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory,  to  which  he 
was  resolved  never  to  return.  After  a  laborious  niiarch  of  two 
days,"  he  halted  on  the  third  at  Beraea,  or  Aleppo,  where  he 

^*  Near  two  thousand  of  his  letters — a  mode  of  composition  in 
which  Libanius  was  thought  to  excel-r-are  still  extant,  and  already 
published.  The  critics  may  praise  their  subtle  and  elegant  brevity ; 
yctDr.Bentley  (Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  p.  48)  might  justly,  though 
quaintly  observe,  that  **  you  feel,  by  the  emptiness  and  deadness  of 
them,  that  you  converse  with  gomie  dreaming  pedant,  with  his  elbow 
)n  his  desk.'' 

'^  His  birth  is  assigned  to  the  year  314.  He  mentions  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  (A.  D.  S90,)  and  seems  to  allude  to  some  erents 
of  a  still  later  date. 

*^  Libanius  has  composed  the  vam,  prolix,  but  ourious  narrative  of 
his  own  life,  (tom.  ii.  ]\  1 — 84,  edit  Morell,)  of  which  Eunapius  (p. 
130 — 135)  has  left  a  concise  and  unfavorable  account  Among  tiie 
moderns,  TUlemont,  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  toin.  iv.  p.  5'71-=-676,)  Fa- 
bricius,  (Bibliot  Grsec.  tom.  vii.  p.  876 — 414,)  and  Lardner,  (Heathen 
Testimonies,  tom.  iv.  p.  121 — 163,)  have  illustrated  the  character  and 
Krritings  of  this  famous  sophist 

"•  From  Antioch  to  Litarbe,  on  the  territory  of  Chalcis,  the  road, 
over  hills  and  through  morasses,  was  extremely  bad ;  and  the  Icosa 
stones  were  cemented  only  with  sand,  (Julian,  epist  xxvii.)  It  is  sin- 
gular enough  that  the  Romans  should  have  neglected  the  great  com- 
municatiou  between  Antioch  and  tlie  Euphrates.  See  Wessefiiifp 
Itinerar.  p.  190     Bergier,  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins,  touL  il  p.  IOOl 
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had  tbe  mortiiication  of  finding  a  senate  almost  entirely  Ohm- 
tian;  who  received  with  cold  and  formal  demonstrations  of 
respect  the  eloquent  sermon  of  the  apostle  of  paganism.  The 
son  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Ber^a,  who  had 
embraced)  either  from  interest  or  conscience,  the  religion  of 
the  emperor,  was  disinherited  by  his  angry  parent.  The 
father  and  the  son  were  invited  to  the  Imperial  table.  Julian, 
placing  himself  between  them,  attempted,  without  success,  to 
inculcate  the  lesson  and  example  of  toleration ;  supported, 
with  affected  calmness,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  aged  Chris- 
tian, who  seemed  to  forget  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  the 
duty  of  a  subject ;  and  at  length,  turning  towards  the  afflicted 
youth,  "  Since  you  have  lost  a  &ther,"  s^id  he,  ^'  for  my  sake, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  supply  his  place."  ^  The  emperor 
was  received  in  a  manner  much  more  agreeable  to  his  wishes 
at  Batnae,^  a  small  town  pleasantly  seated  in  a  grove  of 
cypresses,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Hierapolis. 
The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  were  decently  prepared  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Batnse,  who  seemed  attached  to  the  worship  of 
their  tutelar  deities,  Apollo  and  Jupiter ;  but  the  serious  piety 
of  Julian  was  offended  by  the  tumult  of  their  applause ;  and 
he  too  clearly  discerned,  that  the  smoke  which  arose  from 
their  altars  was  the  incense  of  flattery,  rather  than  of  devotion. 
The  ancient  and  magnificent  temple  which  had  sanctified,  for 
90  many  ages,  the  city  of  Hierapolis,*^  no  longer  subsisted ; 
and  the  consecrated  wealth,  which  afforded  a  liberal  mainte- 
nance to  more  than  three  hundred  priests,  might  hasten  its 
downfall.  Yet  Julian  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  a 
philosopher  and  a  friend,  whose  religious  firmness  had  with- 
stood the  pressing  and  repeated  solicitations  of  Constantius  and 

**  Julian  alludes  to  this  incident,  (cpist  xjcvii.,)  which  is  more  dis- 
tinctly related  by  Theodoret,  (U  iii  c  22.)  T)ie  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
(ather  is  applauded  by  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iy.  p.  534.) 
<ind  even  by  La  Bleterie,  ^Vie  de  JuUen,  p.  418.) 

^'^  See  tne  curious  treatise  de  Be^  Syril,  inserted  among  the  works 
of  Lucian,  (torn,  iil  p.  451 — 490,  edit.  Reitz.)  The  singular  appellation 
of  Ninusvettu  (Ammiao.  xiv.  8)  might  induce  a  suspicion,  that  Hiei.* 
polls  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  the  Assyrians. 

*  This  name,  of  Syriac  origin,  Ib  found  in  the  Arahic,  and  moans  a  p1at:e 
in  a  valley  where  waters  meet.  Jolian  says,  the  naoie  of  the  city  is  Bat  • 
Haric,  the  sitaation  Greek.  BappapiKdv  Svojia  tovtoj  x^pioi*  iariv  'EXXri^iK^y, 
The  geographer  Abolfeda  (tab.  Syriac  p.  129,  edit.  ELoehler)  speaks  of  it  is 
a  manner  to  justify  the  praises  of  Julian. — St  Merdn.  Notes  to  Ire  Bean,  iii 
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CblliiSy  aM  often  as  those  princes  lodged  afe  bis  house,  in  thdi 
passage  through  Hierap(^.  In  the  huny  of  militaiy  prepara- 
tioo,  and  the  careless  confidence  of  a  ^miliar  correspondence, 
the  zeal  of  Julian  appears  to  hare  been  lively  and  unifomL 
He  had  now  undertaken  an  important  and  difficult  war ;  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  event  rendered  him  still  more  attentive  to 
observe  and  register  the  most  trifling  presages,  from  which^ 
according  to  the  rules  of  divination,  any  knowledge  of  futurity 
eould  be  derived.*"  He  informed  Libanins  of  his  progress  as 
far  as  Hierapohs,  by  an  elegant  epistle,"  which  displays  the 
focility  of  his  genius,  and  his  tender  friendship  for  the  sophist 
of  Antioch. 

Hierapolis,*  situate  almost  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,*' 
had  been  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Roman 
troops,  who  immediately  passed  the  great  river  on  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  previously  constructed.*^  If  the  inclinations 
of  Julian  had  been  similar  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  be 
might  have  wasted  the  active  and  important  season  of  the  year 
in  the  circus  of  Samosata  or  in  the  churches  of  Edessa.  But 
as  the  warlike  emperor,  instead  of  Constantius,  had  chosen 
Alexander  for  his  model,  he  advanced  without  delay  to 
Carrhae,**  a  very  ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia,  at  the  distance 

'*  Julian  (epist.  xzyiii.)  kept  a  regular  account  of  all  the  fortunate 
omens;  but  he  sappresses  the  inauspicious  signs,  which  Ammianus 
(zxiE  2)  has  carefully  recorded. 

*'  Juliaa  epist  zzYii  p.  899 — ^2. 

**  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  mj  obligations 
to  M.  d*Anvi]le,  for  his  recent  geography  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
(Paris,  1780,  in  4to.,)  whidi  particularly  illustrates  the  expedition  of 
Juliaa 

"*  There  are  three  passages  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other ;  1. 
Zeugma,  celebrated  by  the  ancients ;  2.  Bir,  frequented  by  the  modems ; 
and,  3.  The  bridge  of  Menbigz,  or  Hierapolis,  at  the  ^stance  of  four 
parasangs  from  the  dty.f 

*'  Haran,  or  Carrhss,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Sabseana,  and 
of  Abraham.  See  the  Index  Geographlcus  of  Schultens,  (ad  c^oem 
Vit  Saladin.,)  a  work  from  which  I  have  obtained  much  Oriental 
knowledge  concerning  the  ancient  and  modern  geography  of  Syria  and 
the  adjacent  countries.]: 

*  Or  Baznbyce,  now  Bamboach ;  Manbedj,  Arab.,  or  Mabong,  Syr.    Itwai 
twenty-foar  Roman  miles  from  the  Eaphrates. — M. 
t  Djisr  Mwbedj  is  the  same  with  the  ancient  Zeugma.    Bt  Martin,  iii.  5a 

t  On  an  inedited  medal  in  the  collection  of  tlie  late  M.  Tochco.  of 
the  Asademy  'if  TnscriptionB.  it  is  read  XAPPjVN.  St  Martin.  iU  m 
•— M. 
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of  fourscore  miles  from  Hierapolis.  The  temple  of  the  Moon 
attracted  the  devotion  of  Julian ;  but  the  halt  of  a  few  days 
was  principally  employed  in  completing  the  immense  prepa* 
rations  of  the  Persian  war.  The  secret  of  the  expedition  had 
Iiitherto  remained  in  his  own  breast ;  but  as  Carrhse  is  the 
point  of  separation  of  the  two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer 
conceal  whether  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the  dominions  of 
Sapor  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris,  or  on  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
The  emperor  detached  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  his  kinsman  Procopius,  and  of  Sebastian,  who 
had  been  duke  of  TSgj^t  They  were  ordered  to  direct  their 
march  towards  Nisibis,  and  to  secure  the  frontier  irom  the 
desultory  incursions  of  the  enemy,  before  they  attempted  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris.  Their  subsequent  operations  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  generals ;  but  Julian  expected,  that 
after  wasting  with  fire  and  sword  the  fertile  districts  of  Media 
and  Adiabene,  they  might  arrive  under  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon 
at  the  same  time  that  he  himself,  advancing  with  equal 
steps  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  should  besiege  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  success  of  this  well- 
concerted  plan  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  powerful 
and  ready  assistance  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  who,  without 
exposing  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  might  detach  an 
army  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans."    But  the  feeble  Arsaces  Tiranus," 

'^  See  Xenophon.  Cyropsed.  L  iiL  p.  189,  edit  Hutchinson.  Arta- 
vasdes  might  have  suppUed  Marc  Antony  with  16,000  horse,  armed 
and  disciplined  after  tne  Parthian  manner,  (Plutarch,  in  M.  Antonio, 
torn.  V.  p.  117.) 

*B  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist  Armeniac  L  iiL  c.  11,  p.  242)  fixes  hv 
accession  (A.  D.  854)  to  the  17th  year  of  Constantius.* 


*  Arsaces  Tiranus,  or  Diran,  had  ceased  to  rei^  twentv-five  yearn 
before,  in  337.  The  intermediate  changes  in  Armenia,  and  the  character 
of  diis  Arsaces,  the  son  of  Diran,  are  traced  b^  M.  St  Martin,  at  consid- 
erable length,  in  his  sapplement  to  Le  Bean,  iu  208 — ^248.  As  lon^  as  his 
Grecian  queen  OWmpias  maintained  her  influence,  Arsaces  was  faithful  to 
the  Iloman  and  Christian  alliance.  On  the  accession  of  Jalian,  the  same 
influence  made  his  fideliQr  to  waver;  but  Olympias  having  been  poisoned 
in  the  sacramental  bread  by  the  agency  of  Pharandcem,  the  former  wife 
of  Arsaces,  another  change  took  place  in  Armenian  politics  unfavorable  to 
tie  Christian  interest.  The  patriarch  Narses  retirr.d  from  the  impious 
court  to  a  safe  seclusion.  Yet  Pharandsem  was  cquc'Jy  hostile  to  the 
Persian  influence,  and  Arsaces  began  to  support  with  y'gor  the  cause  of 
Juian.  He  made  an  inroad  into  the  Persian  domia\0'as  with  a  body  of 
Buns  and  Alans  as  auxiliaries ;  wasted  Aderhidgva ;  uod  Saj>or,  who  had 
been  defeated  near  Taariz,  was  engaged  in  m  /  Jig  1/ Jid  agam»t  his  trooos 
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ciDg  of  Armenia,  bad  degenerated  still  roor^  shamefully  tbaii 
his  hiher  Chosroes,  from  the  manly  virtuee  of  the  great  Tm- 
dates ;  and  as  the  pusillanimous  monarch  was  averse  to  any 
enterprise  of  danger  and  glory,  he  could  disguise  his  timid 
indolence  by  the  more  decent  excuses  of  religion  and  gratis 
tude.  He  expressed  a  pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of 
Constantius,  from  whose  hands  he  bad  received  in  mmiage 
Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  prBfect  Ablavius;  and  the 
alliance  of  a  female,  who  had  been  educated  as  the  destined 
wife  of  the  emperor  Constans,  exalted  the  dignity  of  a  Bar- 
barian king."  Tiranus  professed  the  Christian  reli^on;  ho 
reigned  over  a  nation  of  Christians ;  and  he  was  restrained, 
by  every  principle  of  conscience  and  interest,  from  con- 
tributing to  the  victory,  which  would  ^nsummate  the  ruin 
of  the  church.  The  alienated  mind  of  Uranus  was  exas- 
perated by  the  indiscretion  of  Julian,  who  treated  the  king 
of  Armenia  as  Ms  slave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  The 
haughty  and  threatening  style  of  the  imperial  mandates^* 
awakened  the  secret  indignation  of  a  prince,  who,  in  the  humil- 
iating state  of  dependence,  was  still  conscious  of  his  royal 
descent  from  the  Arsacides,  the  lords  of  the  East,  and  the  rivals 
of  the  Roman  power.f 

The  military  dispositions  of  Julian  were  skilfully  contrived 
to  deceive  the  spies  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  Sapor.  The 
legions  appeared  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis  and  the 
Tigris.  On  a  sudden  they  wheeled  to  the  right ;  traversed  the 
level  and  naked  plain  of  Carrhae ;  and  reached,  on  the  third 

**  Ammian.  xx.  11.  Athanasios  (torn.  L  p.  856)  sajs,  in  general 
terma,  that  Constantius  gave  to  his  brother's  widow  roig  ^apPapns^  an 
expression  more  suitable  to  a  Roman  than  a  Christian. 

*^  Ammianus  (xxiii.  2)  uses  a  word  much  too  soft  for  the  occasion, 
monuerat.  Muratorl  (Fabricius,  Bibliothea  GraBC.  torn,  vil  p.  86)  has 
published  an  epistle  from  Julian  to  the  satrap  Arsaces ;  fierce,  vulgar, 
and  (though  it  might  deceive  Sozomen,  L  vi  c.  5)  most  probably  spuri- 
ous. La  Blctcrie  (Hist  de  Jovien,  torn,  il  p.  339)  translates  ana  re- 
jects it.* 

n  Persarmenia,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Julian.  Sach  is  M.  St  Mania's 
view,  (iii.  276,  et  sqq.,)  which  rests  on  the  Armenian  historiana,  Paastas  of 
Byzantium,  and  Mesrob  the  biographer  of  the  Patriarch  Narses.  In  the  his 
tory  of  Armenia  by  Father  Chamitch,  and  translated  by  Avdall,  Tiran  is  stil] 
king  of  Armenia,  at  the  time  of  Julian's  death.  F.  Chamitch  follows  Mosev 
of  Chorene,  the  authority  of  Gibbon. — M. 

*  St  Mania  considers  it  genuine :  the  Armenian  writers  mention  such  a 
tetter,  iii.  37.--M. 

t  Arsaces  did  not  abandon  the  Boman  alliance,  but  gave  it  only  feefate 
wpport    St  Martin,  iii.  41  — M. 
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dajf  die  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  strong  town  of 
Nicephorium,  or  Callinicum,  had  been  founded  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  From  thence  the  emperor  pursued  his  march, 
above  ninety  miles,  along  the  winding  stream  of  the  Euphrates, 
till,  at  len^rth,  about  one  month  alter  his  departure  from  Anti- 
och,  he  discovered  the  towers  of  Circesium,*  the  extreme 
umit  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The  army  of  Julian,  the 
most  numerbus  that  any  of  the  Caesars  had  ever  led  against 
Persia,  consisted  of  sixty-five  thousand  effective  and  well- 
disciplined  soldiers.  The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and 
mfantry,  of  Romans  and  Barbarians,  had  been  selected  from 
Uie  different  provinces;  and  a  just  preeminence  of  loyalty 
and  valor  was  claimed  by  the  hardy  Gauls,  who  guarded  the 
throne  and  person  of  their  belov^  prince.  A  formidable 
body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries  had  been  transported  from  another 
climate,  and  almost  from  another  world,  to  invade  a  distant 
country,  of  whose  name  and  situation  they  were  ignorant. 
The  love  of  rapine  and  war  allured  to  the  Imperial  standard 
several  tribes  of  Saracens,  or  roving  Arabs,  whose  service 
Julian  had  comraanded,  while  he  sternly  refused  the  payment 
of  the  accustomed  subsidies.  The  broad  channel  of  the 
Euphrates**  was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  ships, 
(destined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  satisfy  the  wants,  of  the 
?woman  army.  The  military  strength  of  the  fleet  was  com- 
ix)8ed  of  fifty  armed  galleys ;  and  these  were  accompanied  by 
tm  equal  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  occa- 
sionally be  connected  into  the  form  of  temporary  bridges, 
the  rest  of  the  ships,  partly  constructed  of  timber,  and  partly 
covered  with  raw  hides,  were  laden  with  au  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  arms  and  engines,  of  utensils  and  pro- 
visions. The  vigilant  humanity  of  Julian  had  embarked  a  very 
large  magazine  of  vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the  use  of  the  sol- 
diers, but  he  prohibited  the  indulgence  of  wine ;  and  rigor- 
ously stopped  a  long  string  of  superfluous  camels  that  attempted 

^^  LatiflsimTiin  fiumen  Eupbraten  artabat  Ammian.  xxiii.  8 
Somewhat  higher,  at  the  fords  of  Tlmpsacus,  the  river  is  four  stadia 
or  SCO  yards,  almost  half  an  English  mile,  broad.  (Xenoplion,  Anabasis. 
L  L  p.  41,  edit  Hutchinson,  with  Foster's  Observations,  p.  29,  (fee,  in 
the  2d  volume  of  Spelman's  translation.)  If  the  breadth  of  the 
Euphrattts  at  Bir  and  Zeugma  is  no  more  than  180  yards,  (Voyages  de 
Nieb'ihr,  torn,  ii  p.  835,)  the  enormous  difference  must  chiefly  arise 
from  the  depth  ot  the  channel 

*  Kirkesia.  tlie  Carchemish  of  the  Scriptares. — If. 
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to  fi>Ik>ir  the  rear  of  the  annj.  The  River  Chahoias  hlli  into 
the  Eaphrates  at  Giroesinm;^  and  as  soon  as  tlie  trumpet 
gave  the  signal  of  march,  the  Romans  passed  the  little  stream 
which  separated  two  mighty  and  hostile  empires^  The  cus- 
tom of  ancient  disdpline  required  a  militaij  oration;  and 
Julian  emhraoed  every  opportanitj  of  displaying  his  eloquence. 
He  animated  the  impatient  and  attentive  l^ons  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  inflexible  courage  and  glorious  triumphs  of  their 
ancestors.  He  excited  their  resentment  by  a  lively  picture 
of  the  insolence  of  the  Persians ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to 
imitate  his  firm  resolution,  either  to  extirpate  that  perfidious 
nation,  or  to  devote  his  life  in  the  cause  of  the  republic  The 
eloquence  of  Julian  was  enf(»x3ed  by  a  donative  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pieces  of  nlver  to  every  solder;  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Ghaboras  was  instantly  cut  away,  to  convince 
the  troops  that  they  must  place  their  hopes  of  safety  in  the 
success  of  thar  arms.  Yet  the  prudence  of  the  emperor 
induced  him  to  secure  a  remote  frontier,  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  hostile  Arabs.  A  detachment  of  four 
thousand  men  was  left  at  Cireesium,  which  completed,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand,  the  regular  garrison  nf  that  important 
fortress,** 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  the  enemy's 
country,**  the  country  of  an  active  and  artful  onemy,  the  order 
of  march  was  disposed  in  three  columns.*^  Tha  strength  of  the 
infantry,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  army  was  placed  in 
the  centre,  under  the  peculiar  command  of  their  master-gen- 
eral Victor.  On  the  rights  the  brave  Nevitta  M  a  column  of 
several  lemons  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  almosv 
always  in  sight  of  the  fleet  The  left  flank  of  the  army  was 
protected  by  the  column  of  cavalry.    Hormis^as  and  Ann- 

**  Munimentiim  tutiasimnm  et  tnhrh  politam,  cujv*  mcenia  Abora 
(the  Orientals  aspirate  Ghaboras  or  Chabour)  et  Euphrates  ambiunt 
numina,  velut  spaUum  insulare  fingentes.    Ajnmian.  zxxii.  6. 

**  The  enterprise  and  armament  of  Julian  are  described  by  himseU 
(Epist.  zzvil,)  Ammiaoufl  Marcelliaus,  (xziiL  8,  4,  6,)  litamus,  (Orat 
Parent  c.  108,  109,  p.  332,  333,)  Zosimus,  (1.  iil  p.  ISO,  161,  162^ 
Sozomen,  (1.  vi.  c.  1,)  and  John  Malala,  (torn,  il  p.  17.) 

**  Before  he  enters  Persia,  Ammianus  copiously  describes  (rziii.  a 
p.  896^-419,  edit  Gronov.  in  4to.)  the  eighteen  groat  smtrap^ea  cv 
provinces,  (as  far  as  the  Seric,  or  Chinese  frontiers,)  which  vcre  tab 
Ject  to  the  Sassanides. 

**  Ammianus  (xxiv.  1)  and  2iOsimu8  (1.  ill  p.  162,  168)  h'*v  »^^t^ 
ratalj  expressed  the  order  o/  march. 
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th^ns  were  appointed  generals  of  the  horse ;  and  the  singular 
adventures  of  Honuisdas*'  are  not  undeserving  of  our  notice. 
He  was  a  Persian  prince,  of  the  rojal  race  of  the  Sassanides, 
who,  in  the  troubles  of  the  minority  of  Sapor,  had  escaped 
from  prison  to  the  hospitable  court  of  the  great  Constantine. 
Hormisdas  at  first  excited  the  compassion,  and  at  length 
acquired  the  esteem,  of  his  new  masters ;  his  valor  and  fidelity 
raised  him  to  the  military  honors  of  the  Roman  service ;  and 
though  a  Christian,  he  might  indulge  the  secret  satisfaction  of 
convincing  his  ungrateful  country,  thal^  ^oppressed  subject 
may  prove  the  most  dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  three  principal  columns.  The  front  and  flanks 
of  the  army  were  covered  by  Lucilianus  with  a  flying  detach- 
ment of  fifteen  hundred  light-armed^  soldiers,  whose  active 
vigilance  observed  the  most  distant  signs,  and  conveyed  the 
earliest  notice,  of  any  hostile  approach.  Dagalaiphus,  and 
Secundinus  duke  of  Osrhoene,  conducted  the  troops  of  the 
rear-guard;  the  baggage  securely  proceeded  in  the  intervals 
of  the  columns ;  and  &e  ranks,  from  a  motive  either  of  use 
or  ostentation,  were  formed  in  such  open  order,  that  the  whole 
hne  of  march  extended  almost  ten  miles.  The  ordinary  post 
of  Julian  was  at  the  head  of  the  centre  column ;  but  as  he 
preferred  the  duties  of  a  general  to  the  state  of  a  monarch, 
he  rapidly  moved,  with  a  small  escort  of  light  cavalry,  to  the. 
front,  the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever  his  presence  could  ani- 
mate or  protect  the  march  of  the  Roman  army.  The  country 
which  they  traversed  from  the  Ghaboras,  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  Assyria,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  a  dry  and  barren  waste,  which  could  never  be  im- 
proved by  the  most  powerful  arts  of  human  industry.  Julian 
marched  over  the  same  ground  which  had  been  trod  above 
seven  hundred  years  before  by  the  footsteps  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  and  which  is  described  by  one  of  the  companions  of 
his  expedition,  the  sage  and  heroic  Xenophon.*^     '^  The  coun- 

**  The  adventures  of  Hormisdas  are  related  with  some  mixture  of 
&bl6,  (Zosimos,  L  ii  p.  100—102 ;  Tillemonty  Hist  des  Empereors 
torn.  iv.  p.  198.)  It  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  orothet 
(frater  germanus)  of  an  eldest  and  potthtmwM  child :  nor  do  I  recol* 
•ect  that  Ammianus  ever  gives  him  toat  title.* 

*^  See  the  first  book  of  the  Anabams,  p.  45,  46.    Thispleasii^ 

*  Bt  Martin  concoiTes  that  he  was  an  elder  brother  by  another 
wile  hid  severa]  ehildrea,  ii.  ^.— M. 
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try  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the  sea,  and  full  of 
wormwood ;  and  if  any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew 
there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic  smell,  but  no  trees  could  be 
seen.  Bustards  and  ostriches,  antelopes  and  wild  asses,^ 
appeared  to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert ;  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  march  were  alleviated  by  the  amusements  of 
the  chase."  The  loose  sand  of  the  desert  was  frequently 
raised  by  the  wind  into  clouds  of  dust ;  and  a  great  number 
of  the  soldiers  of  Julian,  with  their  tents,  were  suddenly 
thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  an  unexpected 
hurricane. 

The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  abandoned  to  the 
antelopes  and  wild  asses  of  the  desert ;  but  a  variety  of  popu- 
lous  towns  and  villages,  were  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bankt 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  which  are  occasionallj 
formed  by  that  river.  The  city  of  Annah,  or  Anatho,^*  the 
actual  residence  of  an  Arabian  emir,  is  composed  of  two  long 
streets,  which  enclose,  within  a  natural  ibrtification,  a  smali 
island  in  the  midst,  Jind  two  fruitful  spots  on  either  side,  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of  Anatho  showed 
a  disposition  to  stop  the  march  of  a  Roihan  emperor;  till  they 
were  diverted  from  such  fatal  presumption  by  the  mild  exhor- 
tations of  Prince  Hormisdas,  and  the  appna»ching  terrors  of 
the  fleet  and  army.  They  implored,  and  experienced,  the 
clemency  of  Julian,  who  transplanted  the  people  to  an  advan- 
tageous settlement^  near  Ohalcis  in  Syria,  and  admitted  Pusieus, 
the  governor,  to  an  honorable  rank  in  his  service  and  friend- 
ship. But  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Thilutha  could  acorn 
the  menace  of  a  siege ;  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  an  insulting  promise,  that^  when  he  had  sub- 
dued the  interior  provinces  of  Persia,  Thilutha  would  no  longer 
refuse  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  emperor.    The  inhabitants 

work  is  original  and  aathentic  Tet  Xenophou's  memory,  perhaps 
manv  years  after  the  expedition,  has  sometimes  betrayed  him ;  and 
the  distances  which  he  marks  are  often  larger  than  either  a  soldier  or 
a  geographer  will  allow. 

**  Mr.  Spelman,  Ihe  English  translator  of  the  Anabasis,  (voL  i  T^ 
61,)  confounds  the  antelope  with  the  roebuck,  and  the  wild-aaa  witii 
the  zebra. 

**  See  Voyages  de  Tavemier,  part  I  L  iii  p.  816,  and  more  enieoial- 
ly  Yiaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  tom.  i  lett  zvii  p.  611,  Ac  He  was 
ignorant  of  the  old  name  and  condition  of  AnniA  Omr  blind  trav* 
eUers  9eldom  possess  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  coontries  wkkk 
they  visit    Shaw  and  Tomnefort  deserve  an  honorable  ezceptioai 
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of  the  open  to^vns,  unable  to  resist,  and  unwilling  to  yield,  fled 
with  precipitation ;  and  their  houses,  filled  with  spoil  and  pro- 
visions,  were  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Julian,  who  massacred, 
without  remorse  and  without  punishment,  some  defenceless 
women.  During  the  march,  the  Surenas,*  or  Persian  geheral, 
and  Maiek  Rodosaces,  the  renowned  emir  of  the  tribe  of 
Gassan,"  incessantly  hovered  round  the  army;  every  strag- 
gler was  intercepted;  every  detachment  was  attacked;  and 
the  valiant  Hormisdas  escaped  with  some  difficulty  from 
thoir  hands.  But  the  Barbarians  were  finally  repulsed ;  the 
country  became  every  day  less  favorable  to  the  operations 
of  cavalry;  and  when  the  Romans  arrived  at  Macepracta, 
they  ]»erceived  the  ruins  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  to  secure  their 
dominions  from  the  incursions  of  the  Medes.  These  prelimi- 
naries of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to  have  employed 
about  fifteen  days ;  and  we  may  compute  nea^  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  fortress  of  Gircesium  to  the  wall  of  Mace- 
practa.** J 

The  fertile  province  of  Assyria,"  which  stretched   beyond 

*®  Famosi  nomims  latro,  says  Ammianiis ;  a  high  encomium  for  ao 
Arab.  The  tribe  of  Gassan  had  settled  on  the  edge  of  Syria,  and 
reigned  some  time  in  Damascus,  under  a  dynasty  of  thir^-one  kings, 
or  emirs,  from  the  time  of  Pompey  to  tnat  of  &e  Knalif  Omar. 
D'Herbelot,  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  pL  860.  Pococke,  Specimen 
Plist  Arabics,  p.  76 — -78.  The  name  of  Rodosaces  does  not  appear 
in  the  lisif 

**  See  Ammianns,  (zxiv.  1, 2,)  Libanius,  (Orat  Parental  c.  110,  111, 
p.  384,)  Zosimus,  (L  iil  p.  164—168.) 

*'  ^e  description  of  Assyria,  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  (L  L  <x 
192,  <&c.,)  who  sometimes  writes  for  children,  and  sometimes  for 
philosophers ;  by  Strabo,  (1.  xvi.  p.  10*70 — 1082,)  and  by  Ammianus, 
(1.  yam.  c.  6.)  The  most  useful  of  the  modem  travellers  are  Taver- 
nier,  (part  i.  L  ii.  p.  226—258,)  Otter,  (tom.  il  p.  86—69,  and  189— 
224,)  and  Niebuhr,  (tom.  iL  p.  1*72—288.)  Yet  I  much  regret  that  th<» 
Irak  Arabi  of  Abulfeda  has  not  been  translated. 


*  This  is  Dot  a  tide,  hat  the  name  of  a  great  Perdan  family.  Bt  Martin, 
lii.  79.— U. 

t  Rodosaces-Malek  is  king.  St  Martin  considers  that  Gibhon  has  fallen 
into  an  error  in  hrinsing  the  tribe  of  Oassan  to  the  Euphrates.  In  Ammi- 
anns it  is  Assan.  M.  St  Martin  woald  read  Massanitamm,  the  same  with 
the  Manzanitse  of  Malala. — M. 

t  This  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  worl  has  relation  to  its  position ;  it  easily  bean 
die  sigiiiication  of  the  division  of  the  waters.  M.  St  M.  considers  it  tht 
liusice  of  Pliny,  y.  96.    St  Martin,  iii.  83.— M. 
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the  Tigris^  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Media,"  extended  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  ancient  wall  of  Macepracta,  to 
the  territory  of  Basra,  where  the  united  streams  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris  discharge  themselves  into  the  Persian  Gulf.** 
The  whole  country  might  have  claimed  the  peculiar  name  of 
Mesopotamia ;  as  the  two  rivers,  which  are  never  more  distant 
than  fifty,  approach,  between  Bagdad  and  Babylon,  within 
twenty-five  miles,  of  each  other.  A  multitude  of  artificial 
canals,  dug  without  much  labor  in  a  soft  and  yielding  soil, 
connected  the  rivers,  and  intersected  the  plain  of  Assyria. 
The  uses  of  these  artificixd  canals  were  various  and  important 
They  served  to  discharge  the  superfluous  waters  from  one  river 
*nto  the  other,  at  the  season  of  their  respective  inundations. 
Subdividing  themselves  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  they 
refreshed  the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  rain. 
They  facilitated  Uie  intercourse  of  peace  and  commerce ;  and, 
as  the  dams  could  be  speedily  broke  down,  they  armed  the 
despair  of  the  Assyrians  with  the  means  of  opposing  a  sudden 
deluge  to  the  progress  of  an  invading  army.  To  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Assyria,  nature^  had  denied  some  of  her  choicest 
gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree ;  *  but  the  food  which 
supports  the  life  of  man,  and  particularly  wheat  and  barley, 
were  produced  with  inexhaustible  fertility ;  and  the  husband- 
man, who  committed  his  seed  to  the  earth,  was  frequently 
rewarded  with  an  increase  of  two,  or  even  of  three,  hundred. 
The  fiioe  of  the  country  was  interspersed  with  groves  <^  innn- 

**  Ammiaana  remarks,  that  the  primitiye  Assyria,  whidi  oonqire- 
hended  Ninua,  (Nineveh,)  and  Arbela,  bad  assumed  the  more  recent 
and  peculiar  appellatioQ  of  Adiabeue ;  and  he  seems  to  fix  Teredoo, 
Vologesia,  and  ApoUooia,  as  the  extreme  cities  of  the  adtual  proyince 
of  Ais^^ria. 

**  The  two  rivers  unite  at  Apamea,  or  Coma,  (one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Persian  Quit)  into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Pasitigria,  or  Shut- 
ul-Arab.  The  Euphrates  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  a  sepante  chaa- 
Del,  which  was  obstructed  and  diverted  by  the  citiaeus  of  Qrchoe,  about 
twe&ty^  miles  to  the  south-east  of  modem  Basra.  (IXAnville,  in  the 
Minoires  del* Acad,  des  Inacriptioiis, torn.  xzx.  p.  171 — 191.) 


*  We  are  informed  by  Mr  GHbban,  that  nature  haa  denied  to  the  soil  and 
dimate  of  Aasyria  some  of  her  choksest  gifte,  the  vine,  the  o&re,  and  tbe 
lig-iree.  Tkua  migfat  have  been  the  case  m  the  age  of  Annniaaus  Mare^ 
Unna,  bat  it  k  not  ao  at  the  present  day;  and  it  la  a  carious  fivrt  that  tha 
gr^p^  the  oliTe,  and  the  fig,  are  the  most  oommon  fruits  in  ibe  protinoe. 
aaay  be  seen  h:  every  ; irden.    MandnnaM  Khineir,  Gcogr.  Uem,  co  ~^ 
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^erable  palm-trees ;  *'  and  the  diligent  natives  celebrated, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to 
which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the 
fruit,  were  skilfully  applied.  Several  manufactures,  especially 
those  of  leather  and  linen,  employed  the  industry  of  a  numer- 
ous people,  and  afforded  valuable  materials  for  foreign  trade ; 
which  appears,  however,  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  hands 
of  strangers.  Babylon  had  been  converted  into  a  royal  park  ; 
but  noat  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital,  new  cities  had  suc- 
cessively arisen,  and  the  populousness  of  the  country  was  dis- 
played in  the  multitude  of  towns  and  villages,  which  were 
built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  strongly  cemented  with 
bitumen ;  the  natural  and  peculiar  production  of  the  Babylo- 
nian soil.  While  the  successors  of  Cyrus  reigned  over  Asia, 
the  province  of  Syria  alone  maintained,  during  a  third  part 
of  the  year,  the  luxurious  plenty  of  the  table  and  household  of 
the  Great  King.  Four  considerable  villages  were  assigned  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  Indian  dogs ;  eight  hundred  stallions,  and 
sixteen  thousand  mares,  were  constantly  kept,  at  the  expense 
of  the  country,  for  the  royal  stables ;  and  as  the  daily  tribute, 
which  was  paid  to  the  satrap,  amounted  to  one  English  bushe 
of  silver,  we  may  compute  the  annual  revenue  of  Assyria  at 
more  than  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling." 

The  fields  of  Assyria  were  devoted  by  Julian  to  the  calami 
ties  of  war ;  and  the  philosopher  retaliated  on  a  guiltless  peo- 
ple the  acts  of  rapine  and  cnielty  which  had  been  committed 
by  their  haughty  master  in  the  Roman  provinces.  The  trem- 
bling Assyrians  summoned  the  rivers  to  their  assistance ;  and 
completed,  with  their  own  hands,  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
The  roads  were  rendered  impracticable ;  a  flood  of  waters  was 

^^  The  learned  E^aempfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  traveller, 
nas  exhausted  (Amoenitat.  Exotica,  Fasicul  iv.  p.  660 — 764)  the  whole 
subject  of  palm-trees. 

"  Assyria  yielded  to  the  Persian  satrap  an  Artaha  of  silver  each 
day.  The  well-known  proportion  of  weights  and  measures  (see  Bishop 
Hooper's  elaborate  Inquiry,)  the  specific  gravity  of  water  and  silver, 
and  the  value  of  that  metal,  will  afford,  after  a  short  process,  the  annual 
revenue  which  I  have  stated.  Yet  the  Great  King  received  no  more 
than  1000  Euboic,  or  Tyrian,  talents  (252,000/.)  from  Assyria.  The 
comparison  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus,  (L  i.  a  192,  L  iii.  c  89 — 96,) 
reveals  an  important  difference  between  the  gross^  and  the  net,  revenue 
of  Persia ;  the  sums  paid  by  the  province,  and  the  gold  or  silver  depos- 
ited in  the  royal  treasure.  The  monarch  might  annually  save  three 
millions  six  hundred  thousand  pow  Is,  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  mH' 
lions  raised  upon  the  people. 

VOL.  II  — X 
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Joured  into  the  camp ;  and,  during  several  dap,  the  troops  ct 
ulian  were  obliged  to  contend  with  the  most  discouraging 
hardships.  But  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  bj  the  perse- 
verance of  the  legionaries,  who  were  inured  to  toil  as  well  as 
to  danger,  and  who  felt  themselves  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Iheir  leader.  The  damage  was  gradually  repaired ;  the  waters 
were  restored  to  their  proper  channels ;  whole  groves  of  palm- 
trees  were  cut  down,  and  placed  along  the  broken  parts  of  th^i 
road ;  and  the  army  passed  over  the  broad  and  deeper  canals, 
on  bridges  of  floating  rafts,  which  were  supported  by  the  help 
of  bladders.  Two  cities  of  Assyria  presumed  to  resist  the  arms 
of  a  Roman  emperor  :  and  they  both  paid  the  severe  penalty 
of  their  rashness.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the 
royal  residence  of  Ctesiphon,  Perisabor,*  or  Anbar,  held  the 
second  rank  in  the  province ;  a  city,  large,  populous,  and  well 
fortified,  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  almost  encompassed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  defended  by  the  valor  of  a 
numerous  garrison.  The  exhortations  of  Hormisdas  were 
repulsed  with  contempt ;  and  the  ears  of  the  Persian  prince 
were  wounded  by  a  just  reproach,  that,  unmindful  of  his  royal 
oirth,  he  conducted  an  army  of  strangers  against  his  king  and 
country.  The  Assyrians  maintained  their  loyalty  by  a  skilful, 
as  well  as  vigorous,  defence ;  till  the  lucky  stroke  of  a  battering- 
ram,  having  opened  a  large  breach,  by  shattering  one  of  the 
singles  of  the  wall,  they  hastily  retired  into  the  forBfications  of 
the  interior  citadel.  The  soldiers  of  Julian  rushed  impetuonsly 
into  the  town,  and  after  the  full  gratification  of  every  military 
appetite,  Perisabor  was  reduced  to  ashes;  and  the  engines 
which  assaulted  the  citadel  were  planted  on  the  ruins  of  the 
smoking  houses.  The  contest  was  continued  by  an  incessant 
and  mutual  discharge  of  missile  weapons ;  and  the  superiority 
which  the  Romans  might  derive  from  the  mechanical  powers 
of  their  balistse  and  catapultae  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantage  of  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  besieged.  But  as 
soon  as  an  HdepoliB  had  been  constructed,  which  could  engage 
on  equal  terms  with  the  loftiest  ramparts,  the  tremendous 
aspect  of  a  moving  turret,  that  would  leave  no  hope  6f  resist- 
ance or  mercy,  terrified  the  defenders  of  the  citadel  into  an 
■      ■    '  ■  ' .  ■  ■■    I  I  II , — . 

*  Libanius  says  that  it  was  a  great  city  of  Assyria,  called  after  the  name 
of  the  reigning  fang :  rtv  v6\ii  ^Avtrvpioiv  fitydXri  to9  rdre  ffaaiXeHovros  ir^vvpiot. 
The  orator  of  Antioch  is  not  mistaken.  The  Persians  and  Sjrrians  called  it 
Fyroaz  Schapoar  or  Pyronz  Schabbonr;  in  Persian,  the  Tictory  of  Schah- 
poor.  It  owed  that  i;ame  to  Sapor  the  First  It  was  before  caOcd  Anbtf 
m  ICartin,  ui.  85.— M. 
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httmble  submission ;  and  the  place  was  surrendered  only  two 
days  aft^r  Julian  first  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Perisabor. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  of  both  sexes,  the  feebU 
remnant  of  a  flourishing  people,  were  permitted  to  retire  ;  th€ 
plentiful  magazines  of  corn,  of  arms,  and  of  splendid  furniturti^ 
were  partly  distributed  among  the  tropps,  and  partly  reserve<S 
for  the  public  service ;  the  useless  stores  were  destroyed  by  fire 
or  thrown  into  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  fate  of 
Amida  was  revenged  by  the  total  ruin  of  Pensabor. 

The  city  or  rather  fortress,  of  Maogamalcha,  which  waf 
defended  by  sixteen  lai^  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  strong 
and  solid  walls  c^  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  as  the  safeguard 
of  the  capital  of  Persiii.  The  emperor,  apprehensive  c^  leaving 
such  an  important  fortress  in  his  rear,  immediately  formed 
the  siege  of  Maogamalcha ;  and  the  Boman  army  was  distrib- 
uted, for  that  purpose,  into  three  divisions.  Victor,  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry,  and  of  a  detachment  <^  heavy-armed  foot,  was 
ordered  to  clear  the  country,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  suburbs  of  Ctesiphon.  The  conduct  of  the  attack  was 
assumed  by  Julian  hin^^  who  seemed  to. place  his  whole 
dependence  in  the  military  engines  which  he  erected  against 
the  walls;  while  he  secretly  contrived  a  more  eflicadous 
method  of  introducing  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Under  the  direction  of  Nevitta  aod  Dagalaiphus,  the  trenches 
were  opened  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  gradually  pro- 
longed as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  The  ditch  was  speed- 
ily filled  with  earth ;  and,  by  the  incessant  labor  of  the  troops, 
a  mine  was  carried  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and 
sustained,  at  sufficient  intervals,  by  props  of  timber.  Three 
chosen  cohorts,  advancing  in  a  single  file,  silently  explored 
the  dark  and  dangerous  passage;  till  their  intrepid  leader 
whispered  back  the  int^igence,  that  he  was  ready  to  issue 
from  his  confinement  into  the  streets  of  the  hostile  dty.  Julian 
checked  their  ardor,  that  he  might  insure  their  success ;  and 
immediately  diverted  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  by  the  tu- 
mult and  clamor  of  a  general  assault  The  Persians,  who,  from 
their  walls,  contemptuously  beheld  the  progress  of  an  impotent 
attack,  celebrated  with  songs  of  triumph  the  glory  of  Sapor : 
and  ventured  to  assure  the  emperor,  that  he  might  ascend  the 
starry  mansion  of  Ormusd,  before  he  could  hope  to  take  the 
impregnable  city  of  Maogamalcha.  The  dty  was  already 
taken.    History  has  recorded  the  name  of  a  private  soldier 
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the  first  who  ascended  from  the  mine  into  a  deserted  tower 
The  passage  was  widened  bj  his  companions,  who  pressed 
forwards  with  impatient  valor.  Fifteen  hundred  enemies  were 
already  in  the  midst  of  the  citj.  The  astonished  garrison 
abandoned  the  walls,  and  their  only  hope  of  safety ;  the  gates 
were  instantly  burst  open*,  and  the  revenge  of  the  soldier, 
unless  it  were  suspended  by  lust  or  avarice,  was  satiated  by  an 
undistinguishing  massacre.  The  governor,  who  had  yielded  ov 
a  promise  of  mercy,  was  burnt  alive,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on 
a  charge  of  having  uttered  some  disrespectful  words  against  the 
honor  of  Prince  Homusdas.*  The  fortifications  were  razed  to 
tne  ground ;  and  not  a  vestige  was  left,  that  the  city  of  Mao- 
gamalcha  had  ever  existed.  The  neighborhood  of  the  capital 
of  Persia  was  adorned  with  three  stately  palaces,  laboriously 
enriched  with  every  production  that  could  gratify  the  luxury 
and  pride  of  an  Eastern  monarch.  The  pleasant  situation  of 
the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  was  improved, 
according  to  the  Persian  taste,  by  the  symmetry  of  flowers, 
fountains,  and  shady  walks :  and  spacious  parks  were  enclosed 
for  the  reception  of  the  bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars,  which  were 
maintained  at  a  considerable  expense  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
royal  chase.  The  park  walls  were  broken  down,  the  savage 
game  was  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  pal- 
aces of  Sapor  were  reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  command  of  the 
Roman  emperor.  Julian,  on  this  occasion,  showed  himself  igno- 
rant, or  careless,  of  the  laws  of  civility,  which  the  prudence  and 
refinement  of  polished  ages  have  established  between  hostile 
princes.  Yet  these  wanton  ravages  need  not  exdte  in  our 
breasts  any  vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  resentment  A  simple, 
naked  statue,  finished  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  artbt,  is  of  more 
genuine  value  than  all  these  rude  and  costly  monuments  of 
Barbaric  labor ;  and,  if  we  are  more  deeply  affected  by  the  ruin 
of  a  palace  than  by  the  conflagration  of  a  cottage,  our  human- 
ity must  have  formed  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  miseries 
of  human  life." 

*^  The  operations  of  the  Assyrian  war  are  drcnmstantially  related 
by  Ammianus,  (xxiv.  2,  8,  4,  5,)  libanius,  (Orat  Parent,  c.  112 — ^128,  pi 
885 — 347,)  Zosimus,  (L  iii.  p.  168 — 180,)  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat 
iv.  p.  113,  144.)  The  milUary  criticisms  of  the  saint  are  devoutly 
eupied  by  Tillemont,  his  fiuthful  slave. 

*  And  as  guilty  of  a  doable  treachery,  having  first  engaged  to  sairender 
the  city,  and  afterwards  valiantly  defended  it    Gibbon,  perhaps,  shoald' 
have  noticed  this  charge,  tboagh  he  may  have  rejected  it  as  improbable 
ft  Zosimus.  iii.  23. — M. 
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Julian  was  an  object  of  hatred  and  terror  to  the  Persians  * 
and  the  painters  of  that  nation  represented  the  invader  of  tlieii 
country  under  the  emblem  of  a  furious  lion,  who  vomited  from 
his  mouth  a  consuming  fire.^*  To  his  friends  and  soldiers  the 
philosophic  hero  appeared  in  a  more  amiable  light ;  and  his 
virtues  were  never  more  conspicuously  displayed,  than  in  the 
last  and  most  active  period  of  his  life.  He  practised,  without 
effort,  and  almost  without  merit,  the  habitual  qualities  of  tem- 
perance and  sobriety.  According  to  the  dictates  of  that  artifi- 
cial wisdom,  which  assumes  an  absolute  dominion  over  the 
mind  and  body,  he  sternly  refused  himself  the  indulgence  of 
the  most  natural  appetites.**  In  the  warm  climate  of  Assyria, 
which  solicited  a  luxurious  people  to  the  gratification  of  every 
sensual  desire,**  a  youthful  conqueror  preserved  his  chastity 
pure  and  inviolate ;  nor  was  Julian  ever  tempted,  even  by  8 
motive  of  curiosity,  to  visit  his  female  captives  of  exquisite 
beauty,**  who,  instead  of  resisting  his  power,  would  have  dis- 
puted with  each  other  the  honor  of  his  embraces.  With  the 
same  firmness  that  he  resistied  the  allurements  of  love,  he 
sustained  the  hardships  of  war.  AVhen  the  Romans  marched 
through  the  flat  and  flooded  country,  their  sovereign,  on  foot^ 
at  the  head  of  his  legions,  shared  their  fatigues  and  animated 
their  diligence.  In  every  useful  labor,  the  hand  of  Julian  was 
prompt  and  strenuous  ;  and  the  Imperial  purple  was  wet  and 
dirty  as  the  coarse  garment  of  the  meanest  soldier.  The  two 
sieges  allowed  him  some  remarkable  opportunities  of  signal- 
izing his  personal  valor,  which,  in  the  improved  state  of  the 
military  art,  can  seldom  be  exerted  by  a  prudent  general. 
The  emperor  stood  before  the  citadel  of  Perisabor,  insensible 

*^  Libanius  de  ulciscendd  Julian!  nece,  c  13»  p.  162. 

**  The  famous  examples  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Scipio,  were  4Ct« 
of  justice.  Julian's  chastity  was  voluntary,  and,  in  his  opinion,  l  ^ri- 
tonous. 

*^  SalluBt  (ap.  Yet  Scholiast  Juvenal  Satir.  I  104)  observes,  -'hal 
nihil  corruptius  moribus.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Babylon  fi>  ely 
mingled  with  the  men  in  licentious  banquets ;  and  as  they  felt  the 
intoxication  of  wine  and  love,,they  ffraduallv,  and  almost  comple-«ly, 
threw  aside  the  encumbrance  of  dress ;  aa  ultimum  ima  corpc  im 
yelamenta  projiciunt    Q.  Curtius,  v.  1. 

"^  £z  virginibus  autem,  quffi  speciosffi  sunt  captse,  et  in  Pei  la, 
ubi  faeminarum  pulchiitado  excellit,  nee  contrectare  aliqoam  v  \iit 
oec  videre.  Ammian.  xxiv.  4.  The  native  race  of  Persians  10  a  lU 
and  ugly ;  but  it  has  been  improved  by  the  perpetual  mizturr  4 
Circassian  blood,  (Herodot.  L  ill  c.  97.  Buffon,  Hist  Naturelle,  to  a 
D  420.) 
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of  his  extreme  danger,  and  encouraged  his  troops  to  burst 
open  the  gates  of  iron,  till  he  was  almost  overwhelmed  under 
a  cloud  of  missile  weapons  and  huge  stones,  that  were  directed 
against  his  person.  As  he  examined  the  exterior  fortifications 
of  Maogamalcha,  two  Persians,  devoting  themselves  for  their 
country,  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  cimeters: 
the  emperor  dexterously  received  their  blows  on  his  uplifted 
shield ;  and,  with  a  steady  and  well-aimed  thrust,  laid  one  of 
his  adversaries  dead  at  his  feet  The  esteem  of  a  prince  who 
possesses  the  virtues  which  he  approves,  is  the  noblest  recom- 
pense of  a  deserving  subject ;  and  the  authority  which  Julian 
derived  from  his  personal  merit,  enabled  him  to  revive  and 
enforce  the  rigor  of  ancient  discipline.  He  punished  with 
death  or  ignominy  the  misbehavior  of  three  troops  of  horse, 
who,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Surenas,  had  lost  their  honor  and 
one  of  their  standards  :  and  he  distinguished  with  obsidianal** 
crowns  the  valor  of  the  foremost  soldiers,  who  had  ascended 
into  the  city  of  Maogamalcha.  After  the  siege  of  Perisabor, 
the  firmness  of  the  emperor  was  exercised  by  the. insolent 
avarice  of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained,  that  their  services 
were  rewarded  by  a  trifling  donative  of  one  hundred  pieces 
of  silver.  His  just  indignation  was  expressed  in  the  grave 
and  manly  language  of  a  Roman.  ^'Riches  are  the  object 
of  your  desires ;  those  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians ; 
and  the  spoils  of  this  fruitful  country  are  proposed  as  the 
prize  of  your  valor  and  discipline.  Believe  me,"  added 
Julian,  "  Uxe  Roman  republic,  which  formerly  possessed  such 
immense  treasures,  is  now  reduced  to  want  and  wretchedness ; 
K^nce  our  princes  have  been  persuaded,  by  weak  and  interested 
rtiinisters,  to  purchase  with  gold  the  tranquillity  of  the  Bar- 
Marians.  The  revenue  is  exhausted;  the  cities  are  ruined; 
the  provinces  are  dispeopled.  For  myself^  the  only  inheritance 
that  I  have  received  from  my  royal  ancestors  is  a  soul  inca- 
pabje  of  fear ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  convinced  that  every  real 
advantage  is  seated  in  the  mind,  I  shall  not  blush  to  acknowl- 
edge an  honorable  poverty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient 
virtue,  was  considered  as  the  glory  "of  Fabricius.  That  glory, 
and  that  virtue,  may  be  your  own,  if  you  will  listen  to  the 


*'  OWdionalibus  coronis  donatl  Ammiaa  zxiv.  4.  Either  Julian 
or  his  historian  were  unskilful  antiquaries.  He  should  have  given  mmtvI 
crowns.  The  obsidional  were  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  deliv- 
ered a  besieged  city,  (Aulus  Gellius,  Noct  Attic,  v.  6.) 
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voioe  of  Heaven  and  of  your  leader.  Bot  if  yoa  will  rashly 
persist,  if  you  are  determined  to  renew  the  shameful  and  mis* 
ehievous  examples  of  old  seditions,  proceed.  As  it  becomes 
an  emperor  who  has  filled  the  first  rank  among  men,  I  am 
prepared  to  die,  standing;  and  to  despise  a  precarious  life, 
which,  every  hour,  may  depend  on  an  accidental  fever.  If  I 
tlave  been  found  unworthy  of  the  command,  there  are  now 
among  you,  (I  speak  it  with  pride  and  pleasure,)  there  are 
many  chiefs  whose  merit  and  experience  are  equal  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  most  important  war.  Such  has  been  the  temper  of 
my  reign,  that  I  can  retire,  without  regret,  and  without  appre- 
hension, to  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station."  **  The  modest 
i-osolution  of  Julian  was  answered  by  the  unanimous  applause 
and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  Romans,  who  declared  their  con- 
fidence of  victory,  while  they  fought  under  the  banners  of  their 
heroic  prince.  Their  courage  was  kindled  by  his  frequent  and 
familiar  asseverations,  (for  such  wishes  were  the  oaths  of  Julian,) 
"  So  may  I  reduce  the  Persians  under  the  yoke !"  **  Thus  may  I 
restore  the  strength  and  splendor  of  the  republic  I"  The  love 
of  &me  was  the  ardent  passion  of  his  soui :  but  it  was  not 
before  he  trampled  on  the  ruins  of  Maogamalcha,  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  say,  '^  We  have  now  provided  some  materials 
for  the  sophist  of  Antioch."  ** 

The  successful  valor  of  Julian  had  triumphed  over  all  the 
obstacles  that  opposed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon. 
But  the  reduction,  or  even  the  siege,  of  the  capital  of  Persia, 
was  still  at  a  distance :  nor  can  the  military  conduct  of  the 
emperor  be  clearly  apprehended,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  which  was  the  theatre  of  his  bold  and  skilful  opera- 
tions.*^ Twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  curiosity  of  travellers  has 
observed  some  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Ctesiphon,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  great  and  populous  city.    The 

**  I  give  this  speech  as  original  and  genuine.  AmmianiiB  might 
liear,  could  transcribe,  and  was  incapable  of  inyeniing,  it  I  have 
used  some  slight  freedoms,  and  conclude  with  the  most  forcible 
sentence. 

•*  Ammiaa  xxiv.  8.    Libonius,  Orat  Parent,  c.  122,  p.  346. 

'*  M.  d'Anville,  (M6m.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  zzxviii 
i>.  246 — 269)  has  ascertained  the  true  position  ana  distance  of  Baby- 
lon, Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Bagdad,  Ac  The  RcMuan  traveller,  Pietro 
della  Valle,  (torn,  i  lett  xvii  p.  650 — 780,)  seems  to  be  the  most  intelU- 
gent  spectator  of  that  famous  province.  He  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
pcfaolar,  but  intolerably  vain  and  prolix. 
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name  and  glory  of  the  adjaceDt  Seleuda  were  forever  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  only  remaining  quarter  of  that  Greek  colony 
had  resumed,  with  the  Assyrian  language  and  manners,  the 
primitive  appellation  of  Coche.  Ooche  was  situate  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Tigris  ;  but  it  was  naturally  considered  as 
a  suburb  of  Ctesiphon,  with  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
been  connected  by  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats.  The  unitei 
'*vr\s  contribute  to  form  the  common  epithet  of  Al  Modain, 
jiiB  0ITIB8,  which  the  Orientals  have  bestowed  on  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Sassinades ;  and  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  Persian  capital  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  waters 
of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by  impracticable  morasses. 
Near  the  ruins  of  Seleuda,  the  camp  of  Julian  was  fixed,  and 
secured,  by  a  ditch  and  rampart,  against  the  sallies  of  the 
numerous  and  enterprising  garrison  of  Coche.  In  this  fruitful 
and  pleasant  country,  the  Romans  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  water  and  forage :  and  several  forts,  which  might  have 
embarrassed  the  motions  of  the  army,  submitted,  after  some 
resistance,  to  the  efforts  of  their  valor.  The  fleet  passed 
from  the  Euphrates  into  an  artificial  derivation  of  that  river, 
which  poura  a  copious  and  navigable  stream  into  the  Tigris, 
at  a  small  distance  below  the  great  city.  If  they  had  followed 
this  royal  canal,  which  bore  die  name  of  Kahar-Malcha,"  the 
intermediate  situation  of  Coche  would  have  se^^arated  the  fleet 
and  army  of  Julian ;  and  the  rash  attempt  of  steering  against 
the  current  of  the  Tigris,  and  forcing  their  wny  through  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  capital,  must  have  been  attended  with  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Roman  navy.  The  prudence  of  the 
emperor  foresaw  the  danger,  and  provided  the  remedy.  As 
he  had  minutely  studied  the  operations  of  Trajan  in  the  same 
country,  he  soon  recollected  that  his  warlike  predecessor  had 
dug  a  new  and  navigable  canal,  which,  leaving  Coche  on  the 
right  hand,  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nahar-Malfi\ia  into  the 
river  Tigris,  at  some  distance  above  the  dties.  From  the 
information  of  the  peasants,  Julian  ascertained  the  vestiges 
of  this  ancient  work,  which  were  almost  obliterated  by  design 
or  acddent  By  the  indefatigable  labor  of  the  soldiers,  a 
broad  and  deep  channel  was  speedily  prepared  for  the  recep- 

**  The  Bmal  Canal  (Hahar-Malcha)  might  be  succoasively  rep^NPod, 
altered,  divided,  <&&,  (Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  468 ;)  and 
these  cfaangea  may  serve  to  explain  the  seeming  contradictions  of  anil* 
quity.  In  the  time  of  Julian,  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  Euphratai 
Mow  Otesiphoa 
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iion  of  the  Euphrates.  A  strong  dike  was  Gonstructod  to  in- 
t^rupt  the  ordinary  current  of  Uie  Nahar-Malcha  :  a  flood  of 
waters  rushed  impetuously  into  their  new  bed ;  and  the  Roman 
fleet,  steering  their  triumphant  course  into  the  Tigris,  derided 
the  vain  and  ineffectual  barriers  which  the  Persians  of  Ctes- 
iphon  had  erected  to  oppose  their  passage. 

As  it  became  necessary  to  transport  the  Roman  army  over 
tho  Tigris,  another  labor  presented  itself,  of  less  toil,  but  of 
more  danger,  than  the  preceding  expedition.  The  stream  was 
broad  and  rapid;  the  ascent  steep  and  difficult;  and  the 
intrenchroents  which  had  been  formed  on  the  ridge  of  the 
opposite  bank,  were  lined  with  a  numerous  army  of  heavy  cui- 
rassiers, dexterous  archers,  and  huge  elephants ;  who  (accord- 
ing to  the  extravagant  hyperbole  of  Libanios)  could  trample 
with  the  same  ease  a  field  of  com,  or  a  legion  of  Romans.'^ 
In  the  presence  of  such  an  enemy,  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  was  impracticable ;  and  the  intrepid  prince,  who  in- 
stantly seized  the  only  possible  expedient,  concealed  his 
design,  till  the  moment  of  execution,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Barbarians,  of  his  own  troops,  and  even  of  his  generals 
themselves.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of  examining  the 
state  of  the  magazines,  fourscore  vessels^  were  gradually 
unladen;  and  a  select  detachment,  apparently  destined  for 
some  secret  expedition,  was  ordered  to  stand  to  their  arms  on 
the  first  signal.  Julian  disguised  the  silent  anxiety  of  his  own 
mind  with  smiles  of  confidence  and  joy;  and  amused  the 
hostile  nations  with  the  spectacle  of  military  games,  which  he 
insultingly  celebrated  under  the  walb  of  Coche.  The  day 
was  consecrated  to  pleasure;  but,  as  soon  as  the  hour  of 
supper  was  passed,  the  emperor  summoned  the  generals  to  his 
tent,  and  acquainted  them  that  he  had  fixed  that  night  for  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris.  They  stood  in  silent  and  respectful 
astomshment ;  but,  when  the  venerable  Sallust  assumed  the 
privilege  of  his  age  and  experience,  the  rest  of  the  chie& 

'^  Kal    /ifyldcffcy,    Ac^avroii',  -  oig    Jcov   tfyov    iia    erax^tap   iXBtiVf   xoi 

^aXayyof .  Rien  o'est  beau  que  le  yrai ;  a  maxim  which  should  hie  iu- 
Bcribed  on  the  desk  of  every  rhet<^iciaQ. 


**  This  ia  a  mistake ;  each  vessel  (acoordin^  to  Zosimos  two,  aocordiim 
to  Ammiairas  live)  had  eighty  men.  Amm.  xxiv.  6,  with  Wagner's  note. 
Gibbon  mast  have  read  odogencu  for  octogenis.  The  five  vessels  selected 
1^  this  service  were  remarkably  large  and  strong  provision  transports, 
llie  strength  of  the  fleet  remained  with  Julian  to  carry  over  the  inuy. 
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•opported  with  freedom  the  weight  of  his  prudent  Temon- 
strances.**  Julian  contented  Jiimself  with  observing,  that 
conquest  and  safety  depended  on  the  attempt;  that  instead  of 
diminishing,  Uie  number  of  their  enemies  would  be  increased, 
by  suooessive  reenforcements ;  and  that  a  longer  delaj  would 
neither  contract  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  nor  level  the  height 
of  the  bank.  The  signal  was  instantly  given,  and  obeyed ;  the 
most  impatient  of  the  legionaries  leap^  into  five  vessels  that 
lay  nearest  to  the  bank ;  and  as  they  plied  their  oars  with  in- 
trepid diligence,  they  were  lost,  after  a  few  moments,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  A  fiame  arose  on  the  opposite  side ;  and 
Julian,  who  too  clearly  understood  that  his  foremost  vessels, 
in  attempting  to  land,  had  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  dexter- 
ously converted  their  extreme  danger  into  a  presage  <^  victory. 
*'Our  fellow-soldiers,"  he  et^erly  exclaimed,  ^are  already 
masters  of  the  bank ;  see — ^they  make  the  appointed  signal ; 
let  us  hasten  to  emulate  and  assist  their  courage."  The 
united  and  rapid  motion  of  a  great  fleet  broke  the  violence  of 
the  current^  and  they  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris 
with  sufficient  speed  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  rescue  their 
adventurous  companions.  The  difficulties  of  a  steep  and 
lofty  ascent  were  increased  by  the  weight  of  armor,  and  Uio 
darkness  of  the  night  A  shower  of  stones,  darts,  and  fire, 
was  incessantly  discharged  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants; 
who,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  climbed  the  bank  and  stood 
victorious  upon  the  rampart  As  soon  as  they  possessed  a 
more  equal  field,  Julian,  who,  with  his  light  in&ntry,  had  led 
the  attack,**  darted  through  the  ranks  a  skilful  and  experienced 
eye :  his  bravest  soldiers,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Homer,*' 
were  distributed  in  the  firont  and  rear:  and  all  Uie  trumpets  of 

**  libanius  alludes  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  generals.  I  have 
Tentured  to  name  Sallttsi.  Ammianus  says,  of  all  the  leaders,  quod  acri 
metd  territi  duces  conoordi  y/tecatt.  fieri  prahibere  tentarent* 

'*  Hinc  Imperator  ....  (says  Ammianus)  ipse  cum  levis  armatune 
auziliis  per  prima  postremaque  disiurrens,  Ac  Yet  Zoeimus,  his 
friend,  does  not  allow  him  to  pads  the  river  till  two  days  after  the 
battle. 

^*  Secundum  Homericam  disposftionem.  A  similar  disposition  is 
ascribed  to  the  wise  Nestor,  in  the  fourth  bookof  4he  Iliad ;  and  Homer 
was  never  absent  from  the  mind  of  Julian. 


*  It  is  evident  that  Gihbon  has  mistaken  the  sense  of  Libanius ; 
ean  ob^  apply  to  a  commander  of  a  detachment,  not  to  so  eminent  a 
M  the  Pmiect  of  the  East.    St.  Martm,  iii.  113.— M. 
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the  Imperial  army  sounded  to  battle.  The  Romans,  after 
sending  up  a  military  shout^  advanced  in  measured  steps  to 
the  animating  notes  of  martial  music;  launched  their  formi- 
dable javelins;  and  rushed  forwards  with  drawn  swords,  to 
deprive  the  Barbarians,  by  a  closer  onset,  of  the  advantage  of 
their  missile  weapons.  The  whole  engagement  lasted  above 
twelve  hours;  till  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Persians  was 
changed  into  a  disorderly  flight,  of  which  the  shameful 
example  was  given  by  the  principal  leader,  and  the  Surenas 
himself.  They  were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Gtesiphon ;  and 
the  conquerors  might  have  entered  the  dismayed  city,"  if 
their  general,  Victor,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  with  an 
arrow,  had  not  conjured  them  to  desist  from  a  rash  attempt, 
which  must  be  fatal,  if  it  were  not  successful.  On  their  side, 
the  Romans  acknowledged  the  loss  of  only  seventy-flve  men ; 
while  they  affirmed,  that  the  Barbarians  had  left  on  the  field  of 
battle  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or  even  six  thousand,  of 
their  bravest  soldiers.  The  spoil  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  riches  and  luxury  of  an  Oriental  camp; 
targe  quantities  of  silver  and  gold,  splendid  arms  and  trap- 
pings, and  beds  and  tables  of  massy  silver.*  The  victorious 
emperor  distributed,  as  the  rewards  of  valor,  some  honorable 
gifb,  civic,  and  mural,  and  naval  crowns;  which  he,  and 
perhaps  he  alone,  esteemed  more  precious  than  the  wealth  of 
Asia.  A  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  god  of  war,  but 
the  appearances  of  the  victims  threatened  the  most  inauspidous 
events ;  and  Julian  soon  discovered,  by  less  ambiguous  signs, 
that  he  had  now  reached  ihe  term  of  his  prosperity.'* 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  the  domestac  guards,  the 
Jovians  and  Herculians,  and  the  remaining  troops,  which 

^^  Persas  terrore  subito  miscaerunt,  Tersia<}U6  agminibus  totius  gen- 
tis,  apertas  Ctesiphontis  portas  victor  miles  intr^sset,  m  major  prada- 
rum  oocasio  fuisset,  quam  cura  yictoriiB,  (Sextus  Rufus  de  Provindia, 
c  28.)  Their  avarice  might  dispofie  them  to  hear  the  advice  of 
Victor. 

''*  The  labor  of  the  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  victory, 
are  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxiv.  5,  6,)  libanius,  (Qrat  Parent  a 
124 — 128,  p.  847 — 858,)  Greg.  Nazianzeo,  (Orat  iv.  p.  115,)  ZosimuSi 
(L  iil  p.  181—188,)  and  Sextus  Rufus,  (de  Provinciis,  c.  28.) 

*  The  suburbs  of  Ctesiphcm,  according  to  a  new  fragment  of  Eunapin% 
were  so  full  of  provisions,  that  the  soldiers  were  in  danger  of  sufferiug  from 
excess.  Mai,  p.  2^0.  Eunapius  in  Niebuhr.  Nov.  Byz.  Coll.  68.  Julian 
exhibited  warhke  iances  and  games  in  his  camp  to  recreate  Ute  soldienii 
Ibid.— M.  ^ 
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oomposed  near  two  thirds  of  the  whole  army,  were  secardjF 
wafted  over  the  Tigris/*  Whik  the  Persians  beheld  from  th* 
walls  of  Ctesiphon  the  desolation  of  the  adjacent  countr)-, 
Julian  cast  many  an  anxious  look  towards  the  North,  in  full 
expectation,  that  as  he  himself  had  victoriously  penetrated  tc 
the  capital  of  Sapor,  the  march  and  junction  of  his  lieutenants, 
Sebastian  and  Procopius,  would  be  executed  with  the  same 
courage  and  diligence.  £Us  expectations  were  disappointed 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Armenian  king,  who  permitted,  and 
most  probably  directed,  the  desertion  of  his  auxiliary  troops 
from  the  camp  of  the  Romans ;  ''*  and  by  the  dissensions  of 
the  two  genersds,  who  were  incapable  of  forming  or  executing 
any  plan  for  the  publio  service.  When  the  emperor  had 
relinquished  the  hope  of  this  important  reenforoement,  he  con- 
descended to  hold  a  council  of  war,  and  approved,  after  a  full 
debate,  the  sentiment  of  those  generals,  who  dissuaded  the 
siege  of  Ctesiphon,  as  a  fruitless  and  pernicious  undertaking. 
It  is  D'jt  easy  for  us  to  conceive,  by  what  arts  of  fortification  a 
city  thrice  besieged  and  taken  by  the  predecessors  of  Julian 
could  be  rendered  impregnable  against  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  Romans,  commanded  by  a  brave  and  experienced 
general,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  ships,  provisions,  bat- 
tering engines,  and  mihtary  stores.  But  we  may  rest  assured, 
from  the  love  of  glory,  and  contempt  of  danger,  which  formed 
the  character  of  Julian,  that  he  .was  not  discouraged  by  any 
trivial  or  imaginary  obstacles."  At  the  very  time  when  he 
dechned  -the  siege  of  Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with  obstinacy 
and  disdain,  the  most  flattering  offei^  of  a  negotiation  of  peace. 
Sapor,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  tardy  ostenta- 

^'  The  fleet  and  army  were  formed  Iq  three  divisions,  of  which  the 
first  only  had  passed  during  the  night,  (Ammian.  xxiy.  6.)  The  irSaii 
6owp6piaj  whom  Zosimus  transports  on  the  third  day,  (L  ill  p.  183,) 
might  consist  of  the  protectors,  among  whom  the  historian  Ammianus, 
and  the  fatnre  emperor  Jovian,  actwdly  served ;  some  schooh  of  the 
dom€8tic$t  and  perHps  the  Joyians  and  Herculians,  who  often  did  dul^ 
as  guards. . 

^*  Moses  of  Ohorene  ^Hist  Armea  L  iii.  c  16,  p.  246)  supplies  us  with 
a  national  tradition,  ana  a  spurious  letter.  I  haye  borrowed  only  the 
leading  circumstance,  which  is  consistent  with  truth,  probability,  and 
Libanius,  (Orat  Parent,  c.  l31,  p.  865.) 

^*  Ciyitas  inexpugnabilis,  facinus  audax  et  importunum.  Ammia- 
BUS,  zziy.  '7.  Hi?  fellow-soldier,  Eutropius,  turns  aside  from  the 
difficulty,  Assjrriamque  populatus,  castra  apud  Gtesiphontem  staiiva 
aliquandiu  habuit ;  remeansDue  victor*  ^.  ^  19.  Zosimus  is  artM  ot 
ignoitnty  and  Socrates  inaccurate. 
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tion  of  Constautius,  was  surprised  by  the  intrepid  diligence  of 
his  successor.  As  far  as  the  confines  of  India  and  Scythio,  the 
satraps  of  the  distant  provinces  were  ordered  to  assemble  their 
troopS)  and  to  march,  without  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  their 
monarch.  But  their  preparations  were  dilatory,  their  motioiis 
Blow ;  and  before  Sapor  could  lead  an  army  into  the  field,  he 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  devastation  of  As- 
syria, the  ruin  of  his  palaces,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  bravest 
troops,  who  defended  the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride  of 
royalty  was  humbled  in  the  dust ;  he  took  his  repasts  on  the 
ground ;  and  the  disorder  of  his  hair  expressed  the  grief  and 
anxiety  of  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  refused  to 
purchase,  with  one  half  of  his  kingdom,  the  safety  of  the  tc- 
mainder ;  and  he  would  have  gladly  subscribed  himself,  in  a 
treaty  of  peace,  the  faithful  and  dependent  ally  of  the  Roman 
conqueror.  Under  the  pretence  of  private  business,  a  minister 
of  rank  and  confidence  was  secretly  despatched  to  embrace  the 
knees  of  Hormisdas,  and  to  request,  in  the  language  of  a  sup> 
pliant,  that  he  might  be  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  The  Sassanian  prince,  whether  he  listened  to  the 
voice  of  pride  or  humanity,  whether  he  consulted  the  senti- 
ments of  his  birth,  or  the  duties  of  his  situation,  was  equally 
inclined  to  promote  a  salutary  measure,  which  would  terminate 
the  calamij;ies  of  Persia,  and  secure  the  triumph  of  Rome.  He 
was  astonished  by  the  inflexible  firmness  of  a  hero,  who  re- 
membered, most  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his  country, 
that  Alexander  had  uniformly  rejected  the  propositions  of 
Darius.  But  as  Julian  was  sensible,  that  the  hope  of  a  safe 
and  honorable  peace  might  cool  the  ardor  of  his  troops,  he 
earnestly  requested  that  Hormisdas  would  privately  dismiss  the 
minister  of  Sapor,  and  conceal  this  dangerous  temptation  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  camp." 

The  honor,  as  well  as  interest,  of  Julian,  forbade  him  to 
consume  his  time  under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctesiphon  * 
and  as  often  as  he  defied  the  Barbarians,  ^o  defended  the 
city,  to  meet  him  on  the  open  plain,  they  prudently  replied, 
that  if  he  desired  to  exercise  his  valor,  he  might  seek  the 
army  of  the  Great  King.     He  felt  the  insult,  and  he  accepted 

^*  Xibanius,  Orat.  Parent  c.  ISO,  p.  864,  c.  189,  p.  861.  Socratea, 
1.  iil  c.  21.  The  eoclesiaeitical  historian  imputes  the  refusal  of  peac« 
to  the  advice  of  Maximus.  Such  adrice  was  unworthy  of  a  philosopher : 
but  the  j>hiloBopher  was  likewise  a  magician,  who  nattered  the  nopAn 
and  passions  of  his  master.  ^ 
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the  advice,    lustead  of  confimng  his  servile  march  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  resolved  to  imitate  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  Alexander,  and  boldly  to  advance  intd 
the  inland  provinces,  till  he  forced  his  rival  to  contend  with 
him,  perhaps  in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of  Asia. 
The  magnanimity  of  Julian  was  applauded  and  betrayed,  by 
the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who,  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
had  generously  submitted  to  act  a  part  full  of  danger,  of  false- 
hood, and  of  shame.^^     With  a  train  of  feithful  followers,  he 
deserted  to  the  Imperial  camp ;  exposed,  in  a  specious  tale, 
the  injuries  which  he  had  sustained ;  exaggerated  the  cruelty 
of  Sapor,  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  the  weakness  of 
tiro  monarchy ;  and  confiden%  offered  himself  as  the  hostage 
and  guide  of  the  Roman  march.    The  most  rational  grounds 
of  suspicion  were  ui^ed,  without  efifect,  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  Hormisdas ;  and  the  credulous  Julian,  receiving 
the  traitor  into  his  bosom,  was  persuaded  to  issue  a  hasty 
order,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  arraign 
bis  prudence,  and  to  endanger  his  safety.    He  destroyed,  iir  a 
dingle  hour,  the  whole  navy,  which  had  been  transported 
above  five  hundred  miles,  at  so  great  an  expense  of  toil,  of 
treasure,  and  of  blood.    Twelve,  or,  at  the  most,;  twenty-two 
small  vessels  were  saved,  to  accompany,  on  carriages,  the 
march  of  the  army,  and  to  form  occasional  bridges  for  the 
passage  of  the  rivers.    A  supply  of  twenty  days'  provisions 
was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
magazines,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  vessels,  which  rode 
at  anchor  in  the  Tigris,  were  abandoned  to  the  flames,  by  the 
absolute  command  of  the  emperor.    The  Christian  bishops^ 
Gregory  and  Augustin,  insult  the  madness  of  the  Apostate, 
who  executed,  with  his  own  hands,  the  sentence  of  divine 
justice.    Their  authority,  of  less  weight,  perhaps,  in  a  military 
question,  is  confirmed  by  the  cool  judgment  of  an  experienced 
soldier,  who  was  himself  spectator  of  the  conflagration,  and  who 
could  not  disap^ove  the  reluctant  murmurs  of  the  troops.^' 

■■  —■■ IIIMI—P  ■■■  ■       ■■^M^P  ■■■■■■■■! ■■  ^>     — p  ■■■f  ■■■  ■■  ■■■  -  ^^^— 

^^  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopyms  (Qreg.  Nazianzen,  Orat  iv.  p.  115, 
116)  may  derive  some  credit  from  the  testimony  of  two  abbreviatora^ 
(Seztus  RufuB  and  Victor,)  and  the  casual  hints  of  libanius  (Orai 
Parent,  c  184,  p.  867)  and  Ammianua,  (zziy.  '7.)  The  course  of 
fennine  history  ia  interrupted  by  a  most  unseisonable  chasm  in  the 

tiXt  of   ATnynmniia. 

**  See  Ammianua,  (zxiv.  7,)  Libanius,  (Orat  Parentalis,  c  182, 188^ 
p-  86^  867,)  Zoeimus,  (1.  iii.  p.  183,)  Zonaras,  (tonL  il  L  jm.  p.  S6J 
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Yet  there  are  not  wanting  some  specious,  and  perha]K  soli^ 
reasons,  which  might  justify  the  resolution  of  Julian.  The 
navigation  of  the  Euphrates  never  ascended  above  Babylon, 
nor  that  of  the  Tigris  above  Opis.**  The  distance  of  the 
iast-mentioned  city  from  the  Roman  camp  was  not  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  Julian  must  soon  have  renounced  the  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt  of  fordi^  upwards  a  great  fleet  against 
the  stream  of  a  rapid  river,**  whidi  in  several  places  was  em- 
barrassed by  natural  or  artificial  cataracts**^  The  power  of 
sails  and  oars  was  insufficient ;  it  became  necessary  to  tow  the 
ships  againat  the  current  of  the  river ;  the  strength  of  twenty 
thousand  soldiers  was  exhausted  in  this  tedious  and  servile 
iaboi',  ^d  if  the  Romans  continued  to  march  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  could  only  expect  to  retom  home 
without  achieving  any  enterprise  worthy  of  the  genius  or 
fortune  of  their  lewder.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  advisable  to 
advance  into  the  inhind  country,  the  destruction  of  the  fleet 
and  magaanes  was  the  only  measure  which  could  save  that 
vahiable  prize  from  the  hands  of  the  numerous  and  active 
troops  which  might  suddenly,  be  poured  from  the  gates  ot 
Ctesiphon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been  victorious,  we  should 
now  admire  the  conduct,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  a  hero,  who, 
by  depriving  his  soldiers  of  the  hopes  of  a  retreat,  left  them 
only  the  alternative  of  death  or  conquest'* 

The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  wagons,  which 
retards  the  operations  of  a  modem  army,  were  in  a  great 
measure  unknown  in  the  camps  of  the  Romans.**    Yet,  in 

Gregory,  (Oral  iv.  p.  116,)  and  Augustin,  (de  Civitate  Dei,  L  iv.  c. 
S9,  L  T.  c.  81.)  Of  tnese  Libanins  idone  attempts  a  faant  apology  for 
hia  hero;  who,  aceording  to  Ammianna,  pronoimoed  hk  own  coodem- 
kjktioQ  by  a  tardy  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  eztingaish  the  flames. 

^*  Consult  Herodotus,  (L  i  a  194,)  Sbrabo^  (L  xvi  p.  1074,)  and 
Tavernier,  (part  i.  1.  il  p.  162.) 

'*  A  celeritate  Tigris  indpit  yocari,  ita  appellant  Hcdl  s&gittam. 
Plin.  Hist  Nator.  vl  81. 

•^  One  of  these  dikes,  which  produces  an  artifidal  cascade  or  cat* 
met,  is  described  by  Tavernier  (part  L  1.  ii.  pw  226)  and  Therenot, 
(part  ii  L  i  p.  198.)  The  Fenians,  or  Assyrians,  ]ab<ffed  to  interrupt 
(he  navigatkn  of  the  river,  (Strabo,  1.  zv.  pi  1075.  D'Anville,  TEc- 
^toite  et  le  Hgre,  p.  98,  99.) 

.^  ReooUeet  the  snooesslul  and  applauded  rashness  of  Agathodea 
and  CSortez,  who  burnt  their  ships  on  me  coast  of  Africa  and  Mexioo. 

■*  See  the  judidous  reflections  of  the  author  of  the  Essai  sur  hi  Tae* 
kiqne,  torn,  ii  p.  287 — 858,  and  the  learned  remarks  of  M.  GuidiardiL 
Ifoureanx  MSmoires  Sfilitairas,  torn,  i  p.  851-«'882,  on  the  baggage  ana 
of  the  Roman  armies. 
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erefy  age,  the  subsistence  of  sixtj  thousand  men  most  have 
been  one  of  the  most  important  cares  of  a  prudent  genefal; 
and  that  subostenoe  could  only  be  drawn  from  his  own  or 
from  the  enemy's  country.  Had  it  be^i  possiUe  for  Julian  to 
maintain  a  bridge  of  communication  on  the  Tigris,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  oonqu«ied  places  <^  Assyria^  a  deserted  pioTince 
could  not  afford  any  large  or  r^ular  supplies,  in  a  season  of 
the  year  when  the  lands  were  coyered  by  the  inundation  of 
the  Euphrates,**  and  the  unwholescMue  air  was  darkened  with 
swarms  of  innumerable  insects.**  The  appearance  of  the 
hostile  country  was  hr  more  inviting.  The  extensive  region 
that  lies  between  thd  River  Hgris  and  the  mountains  of  Media, 
was  filled  with  villages  and  towns ;  and  the  fertile  soil,  £>r  th« 
most  part^  was  in  a  very  improved  state  of  cultivation.  Julian 
might  expect,  ihat  a  conqueror,  who  possessed  the  two  fordbk 
instruments  of  persuasion,  steel  and  gold,  would  easily  procure 
a  plentiful  subsistence  from  the  fears  or  avarice  of  the  natives. 
But,  on  the  i^proach  of  the  Romans,  the  rich  and  smiling 
prospect  was  instantly  blasted.  Wha^ver  they  moved,  the 
inhabitants  deserted  the  open  villages,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
fortified  towns ;  the  cattle  was  driven  away ;  the  grass  and 
ripe  com  were  consumed  with  fire ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  flames 
had  subsided  which  interrupted  the  march  of  Julian,  he  beheld 
the  melancholy  face  of  a  smoking  and  naked  desert.  This 
desperate  but  effectual  method  of  defence  can  only  be  execut- 
ed by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people  who  prefer  their  independ- 
ence to  their  property ;  or  by  the  rigor  of  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment, which  consults  the  public  safety  without  submitting 
to  their  inclinations  the  liberty  of  choice.  On  the  present 
occasion  the^zeal  and  obedience  of  the  Persians  seconded  the 
commands  of  Sapor ;  and  the  emperor  was  soon  reduced  to 
the  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  which  continually  wasted  in  his 
hands.    Before  they  were  entirely  consumed,  he  might  still 

^*  The  Tigris  rises  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates  to  the  north,  of  the 
Armenian  mountains.  The  former  overflows  In  March,  the  latter  in 
July.  These  circumstances  are  well  explained  in  the  Geographical 
Dissertation  of  Foster,  inserted  in  Spelman^  Expedition  of  Cynus 
vol.  il  p.  26. 

*^  Ammianus  (zxiv.  8)  describes,  as  he  had  felt»  the  inoonveriency 
of  the  flood,  the  heat»  and  the  insects.  The  lands  of  Assyria,  op- 
pressed by  the  Turks,  and  ravaged  by  the  Curds  or  Arabs,  yield  an 
uicrease  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  fold,  for  the  seed  which  is  cast  into 
the  ground  by  the  wretched  and  unskilful  bjiabandmen.  Voyage  dft 
Niebuhr,  torn,  il  p.  279, 286. 
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liave  reached  the  wealthy  and  unwarhke  cities  of  Ecbatana, 
or  Susa,  by  the  effort  of  a  rapid  and  well-directed  march ;  ■ 
but  he  was  deprived  of  this  last  resource  by  his  i^orance  of 
the  roads,  and  by  the  perfidy  of  his  guides.  The  Bomans 
wandered  several  days  in  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  Bag- 
dad ;  the  Persian  deserter,  who  had  artfully  led  them  into  the 
snare,  escaped  from  their  resentment ;  and  his  followers,  as 
£oon  as  they  were  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  the  secret  of 
the  conspiracy.  The  visionary  conquests  of  Hyrcania  and 
India,  which  had  so  long  amused,  now  tormented,  the  mind 
of  Julian.  Conscious  that  his  own  imprudence  was  the  cause 
of  the  public  distress,  he  anxiously  balanced  the  hopes  of 
safety  or  success,  without  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer, 
either  from  gods  or  men.  At  length,  as  the  only  practicable 
measure,  he  embraced  the  resolution  of  directing  his  steps 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  with  the  design  of  saving  the 
army  by  a  hasty  march  to  Hie  confines  of  Corduene ;  a  fertile 
and  friendly  province,  which  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  The  desponding  troops  obeyed  the  signal  of  the 
retreat,  only  seventy  days  after  they  had  passed  the  Ghaboras, 
with  the  sanguine  expectation  of  subverting  the  throne  of 
Persia.*^ 

As  long  as  the  Romans  seemed  to  advance  into  the  country, 
their  march  was  observed  and  insulted  from  a  distance,  by 
several  bodies  of  Persian  cavalry;  who,  showing  themselves 
sometimes  in  loose,  and  sometimes  in  close  order,  faintly 
skirmished  with  the  advanced  guards.  These  detachments 
were,  however,  supported  by  a  much  greater  force ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  columns  were  no  sooner  pointed  towards  the 
Tigris  than  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain.  The  Romans, 
who  now  aspired  only  to  the  permission  of  a  safe  and  speedy 
retreat,  endeavored  to  persuade  themselves,  that  this  formida- 
ble appearance  was  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  wild  asses,  or 
perhaps  by  the  approach  of  some  friendly  Arabs.  Tbey  halted, 
pitched  their  tents,  fortified  their  camp,  passed  the  whole  night 

*•  Isidore  of  Charax  (Mansion.  Parthic.  p.  5,  6,  in  Hudson,  Ge- 
ograph.  Minor,  torn.  iL)  reckons  129  schaeni  from  Selencia,  and 
Tlievenot,  (part  l  L  I  il  p.  209 — 246,)  128  hours  of  march  from  Bagdad 
to  Ecbatana,  or  Hamadaa  These  measures  cannot  exceed  an  ordinary 
parasang,  or  three  Roman  miles. 

*''  Tb?  march  of  Julian  from  Ctesiphon  is  circumstantially,  but  not 
clearlf,  iescribed  by  Ammianus,  (xxiv.  7,  8.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent 
c.  1&»,  %^.  357,)  and  Zosimus,  (L  iii.  p.  183.)  The  two  last  seem  ignorant 
tikat  tiieir  conqueror  was  retreatmg ;  and  Libanius  absurdly  confinea 
Urn  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
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in  continual  alarms :  and  discovered  at  the  dawn  of  day,  thad 
they  were  suironnded  by  an  army  of  Persians.  This  army, 
which  might  be  considered  only  as  the  van  of  the  Barbarians, 
was  soon  followed  by  the  main  body  of  cnirassiers,  archers, 
uid  elephants,  commanded  by  Meranes,  a  general  of  rank  and 
reputation.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  king's  sons, 
and  many  of  the  principal  satraps ;  and  £une  and  expectation 
exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  remaining  powers,  which 
slowly  advanced  nnder  the  conduct  of  Sapor  himselt  As  the 
Romans  continued  their  march,  thdr  long  array,  which  was 
forced  to  bend  or  divide,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  gronnd, 
afforded  frequent  and  ^vorable  opportunities  to  their  vigilant 
enemies.  The  Persians  repeatedly  chaiged  with  fury;  they 
were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  firmness;  and  the  action  at 
Maronga,  which  almost  deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  was 
marked  by  a  considerable  loss  of  satraps  and  elephants,  per- 
haps of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  their  monarch.  These 
splendid  advantages  were  not  obtained  without  an  adequate 
slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  Romans :  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction were  either  killed  or  wounded;  and  the  emperor  him- 
self, who,  on  all  occasions  of  danger,  inspired  and  guided  the 
valor  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  expose  his  person,  and  exert 
his  abilities.  The  weight  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms, 
which  still  constituted  &e  strength  and  safety  of  the  Romans, 
disabled  them  from  making  any  long  or  effectual  pursuit ;  and 
as  the  horsemen  of  the  East  were  trained  to  dart  their  javelins, 
and  shoot  their  arrows,  at  full  speed,  and  in  every  possible 
direction,**  the  cavalry  of  Persia  was  never  more  formidable 
than  in  the  moment  of  a  rapid  and  disorderly  flight  But  the 
most  certain  and  irreparable  loss  of  the  Romans  was  that  of 
time.  The  hardy  veterans,  accustomed  to  the  cold  climate  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  &inted  under  the  sultry  heat  of  an  As- 
syrian summer;  their  vigor  was  exhausted  by  the  incessant 
repetition  of  march  and  combat ;  and  the  progress  of  the  army 
was  suspended  by  the  precautions  of  a  slow  and  dangerous 
retreat,  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy.  Every  day, 
every  hour,  as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  and  price  of 
subsistence  increased  in  the  Roman   camp.**     Julian,  who 

^^  **  Oliardia,  the  most  judicious  of  modem  travellers^  describes  (tomi 

dl  p.  57^  68,  Ac^  edit  in  4to.)  the  education  and  dexterity  of  the 

Persian  horsemen.     Brissonius  (de  Regno  Persico,  p.  dSO  661,  4bc^) 

has  collected  the  testimonies  of  antiquity. 

'*  In  Mark  Antony's  retreat,  an  attic  choenix  sold  for  fifty  dradmuB^ 
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always  contented  himself  with  such  food  as  a  hungry  soldier 
would  have  disdained,  distributed,  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  the 
provisions  of  the  Imperial  househ<^d,  and  whatever  could  be 
spared,  from  the  sumpter-horses,  of  the  tribunes  and  generals. 
But  this  feeble  relief  served  only  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  the 
public  distress ;  and  the  Bomans  began  to  entertain  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions  that^  before  they  could  reach  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  they  should  all  perish,  either  by  &mine,  or  by 
the  sword  of  the  Barbarians.** 

While  Julian  struggled  with  the  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties oi  his  situation,  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were  still 
devoted  to  study  and  contemplation.  Whenever  he  closed  his 
eyes  in  short  and  interrupted  slumbers,  his  mind  was  agitated 
with  painful  anxiety ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  surprising,  that 
the  Grenius  of  the  empire  should  once  more  appear  before  him, 
covering  with  a  funeral  veil  his  head,  and  his  horn  of  abun- 
dance, and  slowly  retiring  from  the  Imperial  tent  The  mon<- 
arch  started  from  his  couch,  and  stepping  forth  to  refresh  his 
wearied  spirits  with  the  coolness  of  the  midnight  air,  he  beheld 
a  fiery  meteor,  which  shot  athwart  the  sky,  and  suddenly  van- 
ished. Julian  was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  menacing 
countenance  of  the  god  of  war;*^  the  coundl  which  he  sum- 
moned, of  Tuscan  Haruspices,"  unanimously  pronounced  that 
he  should  abstain  from  action ;  but  on  this  occasion,  necessity 
and  reason  were  more  prevalent  than  superstition;  and  the 
trumpets  sounded  at  the  break  of  day.  The  army  marched 
through  a  hilly  country ;  and  the  hills  had  been  secretly  occu* 

or,  io  other  wordi,  a  pound  of  flour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  shillinga 
barley  bread  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver.    It  is  impossible  tc 
peruse  the  interesting  narrative  of  Plutarch,  (touL  v.  p.  102 — 116,) 
without  perceiving  that  Mark  Antony  and  Julian  were  pursued  by  the 
same  enemies,  and  involved  in  the  same  distress. 

'*  Ammian.  xxiv.  8,  zxv.  1.  Zosimuis  L  ill  p.  184,  185, 186.  li- 
banius,  Orat  Parent  c.  134,  185,  p.  857,  S58,  869.  The  sophist  of 
Antioch  appears  ignorant  that  the  troops  were  hungry. 

*'  Anmiian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  passion,  nunquam  se 
Blarti  sacra  fiicturum,  (zziv.  6.)  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not  un* 
common  between  the  gods  and  their  insolent  votaries ;  and  even  the 
prudent  Augustus,  after  his  fleet  had  been  twice  shipwrecked,  excluded 
Neptune  from  tbe  honors  of  public  processions.  See  Hume's  Phil- 
oBophieal  Reflectionsi    Essays,  voL  it  p.  418. 

**  They  still  retained  Uie  monopoly  of  the  vain  but  lucrative  sdenoe, 
which  had  been  invented  in  Hetruria ;  and  professed  to  derive  thoir 
knowledge  of  signs  and  omens  from  the  ancient  books  of  Tto<qaitini,  a 
Tneeansage. 
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pied  bj  the  Persians.  Julian  led  the  van  with  the  skill  an« 
attention  of  a  consummate  general;  he  was  alarmed  hy  the 
intelligenoe  that  his  rear  was  suddenly  attacked.  The  heat  of 
ike  weather  had  tempted  him  to  lay  aside  his  cuirass ;  but  he 
snatched  a  shield  from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  hastened, 
with  a  sufficient  reenforcement,  to  the  relief  of  the  rear-guard. 
A  similar  danger  recalled  the  intrepid  prince  to  the  defence  of 
the  front ;  and,  as  he  galloped  through  the  columns,  the  centre 
of  the  left  was  attacked,  and  almost  overpowered  by  the  furi- 
ous charge  of  the  Persian  cavalry  and  elephants.  This  huge 
body  was  soon  defeated,  by  the  well-timed  evolution  of  the  light 
infantry,  who  aimed  their  weapons,  with  dexterity  and  effect, 
against  the  backs  of  the  horsemen,  and  the  legs  of  the  elephants. 
The  Barbarians  fled ;  and  Julian,  who  was  foremost  in  every 
danger,  animated  the  pursuit  with  his  voice  and  gestures.  His 
trembling  guards,  scattered  and  oppressed  by  the  disorderly 
throng  of  friends  and  enemies,  reminded  their  fearless  sovereign 
that  he  was  without  armor ;  and  conjured  him  to  decline  the 
tall  of  the  impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed,''  a  cloud  of 
darts  and  arrows  was  discharged  from  the  flying  squadrons ; 
and  a  javelin,  after  razing  the  skin  of  his  arm,  transpierced  the 
ribs,  and  fixed  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  liver.  Julian  attempted 
to  draw  the  deadly  weapon  from  his  side ;  but  his  fingers  were 
cut  by  the  sharpness  of  the  steel,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  his 
horse.  His  guards  flew  to  his  relief;  and  the  wounded  empe- 
ror was  gently  raised  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  out  of  the 
tumult  of  the  battle  into  an  adjacent  tent  The  report  of  the 
melancholy  event  passed  from  rank  to  rank ;  but  the  grief  of 
the  Romans  inspired  them  With  invincible  valoi,  and  the  desiro 
of  revenge.  The  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  was  maintained 
by  the  two  armies,  till  they  were  separated  by  the  total  dark- 
ness of  the  night  The  Persians  derived  some  honor  from  the 
advantage  which  they  obtained  against  the  left  wing,  where 
Anatolius,  master  of  the  offices,  was  slain,  and  the  prsefect 
Sallust  very  narrowly  escaped.  But  the  event  of  the  day  was 
adverse  to  the  Barbarians.  They  abandoned  the  field ;  their 
two  generals,  Meranes  and  Nohordates,**  fifty  nobles  or  satraps, 

"'  Clambaut  Line  inde  eandidati  (see  tlie  note  of  Valesius)  qaos  dis- 
jecerat  terror,  ut  fugientium  molem  tanquam  ruinam  male  compositi 
culminid  dedinarei    Ammiao.  xxr  3. 

**  Sapor  himself  declared  to  the  Romans)  that  it  was  his  practice  tc 
comfort  the  families  of  his  deceased  satraps,  by  sending  them,  as  a 
present,  the  heads  of  the  guards  and  officers  who  had  not  fallen  hj 
their  master's  side.    Libanius,  de  nece  Julian,  ulcis.  c.  xiii.  p  163. 
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Aud  a  multitude  of  their  bravest  soldiers ;  and  the  success  of 
the  Romans,  if  Julian  had  survived,  might  have  been  improved 
into  a  ilecisive  and  useful  victory. 

The  first  words  that  Julian  uttered,  after  his  recovery  from 
die  Minting  fit  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  loss  of  blood, 
were  expressive  of  his  martial  spirit.  He  called  for  his  horse 
and  arms,  and  was  impatient  to  rush  into  the  battle.  His 
remaining  streilgth  was  exhausted  by  the  painful  effort ;  and 
the  surgeons,  who  examined  his  wound,  discovered  the  symp* 
loms  of  approaching  death.  He  employed  the  awful  moments 
with  the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a. sage ;  the  philosophers 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  this  fatal  expedition,  compared 
the  tent  of  Julian  with  the  prison  of  Socrates ;  and  the  spectators, 
whom  duty,  or  friendship,  or  curiosity,  had  assembled  round 
his  couch,  hstened  with  respectful  grief  to  the  funeral  oration 
of  their  dying  emperor."  "Friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  the 
seasonable  period  of  my  departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  dis- 
charge, with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands 
of  nature.  I  have  learned  from  philosophy,  how  much  the 
soul  19  more  excellent  than  the  body  \  and  that  the  separation 
of  the  nobler  substance  should  be  the  subject  of  joy,  rather  than 
of  affliction.  I  have  learned  from  religion,  that  an  early  death 
has  often  been  the  reward  of  piety;"  and  I  accept,  as  a  favor 
of  the  gods,  the  mortal  stroke  that  secures  me  from  the  danger 
of  disgracing  a  character,  which  has  hitherto  been  supported 
by  virtue  and  fortitude.  I  die  without  remorse,  as  I  have  Hved 
without  guilt.  I  am  pleased  to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my 
private  life ;  and  I  can  affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  supremo 
authority,  that  emanation  of  the  Divine  Power,  has  been  pre- 
served in  my  hands  pure  and  immaculate.  Detesting  the 
corrupt  and  destructive  maxims  of  despotism,  I  have  considered 
the  happiness  of  the  pec^le  as  the  end  of  government  Sub- 
mitting my  actions  to  the  laws  of  prudence,  of  justice,  and  of 

"  The  character  and  situation  of  Julian  might  countenance  the  sus- 
picion that  he  had  previously  composed  the  elaborate  oration,  which 
Ammianus  heard,  and  has  transcribed.  The  version  of  the  AbbS  de 
la  Bleterie  is  fieiithfal  and  elegant.  I  have  followed  him  in  expressing 
the  Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly  insinuatea  in  the 
original 

^  Herodotus  (L  I  c  31,)  has  displayed  that  doctrine  in  an  agreeable 
tale.  Yet  the  Jupiter,  (in  the  16U}  book  of  the  Iliad,)  who  liunentt 
with  tears  of  blood  the  death  of  Sarpedon  his  son,  had  a  very  imper* 
fMi  notioc  of  happiness  or  glory  beyond  the  grave. 
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moderation,  I  have  trusted  the  erent  to  the  care  of  Pro^denoa. 
Peace  was  the  object  of  my  counsels,  as  long  as  peace  was 
consistent  with  the  public  welfare;  but  when  the  imperioui 
voice  of  mj  country  summoned  me  to  anns,  I  exposed  my 
person  to  the  dangers  of  war,  with  the  clear  foreknowledge 
(which  I  had  acquired  from  the  art  of  divination)  that  I  was 
destined  to  fall  by  the  sword.  I  now  offer  my  tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Eternal  Being,  who  has  not  suffered  me  to  perish 
by  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of  conspiracy, 
or  by  the  slow  tortures  of  lingering  disease.  He  has  given 
me,  in  the  midst  of  an  honorable  career,  a  splendid  and  glori- 
ous departure  from  this  world ;  and  I  hold  it  equally  absurd, 
equally  base,  to  solicit,  or  to^lecline,  the  stroke  of  fate.  This 
much  I  have  attempted  to  say ;  but  my  strength  £eu1s  me,  and 
I  feel  the  approach  of  death.  I  shall  cautiously  refi:ain  from 
any  word  that  may  tend  to  influence  your  sufirages  in  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  My  choice  might  be  imprudent  or 
injudidous;  and  if  it  should  not  be  ratified  by  Uie  consent 
of  the  army,  it  might  be  &tal  to  the  person  whom  I  should 
recommend.  I  shall  only,  as  a  good  dtizen,  express  my  hopes, 
that  the  Komans  may  be  blessed  with  the  government  of  a 
virtuous  sovereign."  After  this  discourse,  which  Julian  pro- 
nounced in  a  firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice^  he  distributed,  by 
a  miUtary  testament,''  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune ;  and 
making  some  inquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not  present,  he  under- 
stood, from  the  Miswer  of  Sallust,  that .  Anatdius  was  killed ; 
and  bewailed,  with  amiable  inconsistency,  the  loss  of  his  friend. 
At  the  same  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of.  the 
spectators ;  and  conjured  them  not  to  disgrace,  by  unmanly 
tears,  the  fate  of  a  prince,  who  in  a  few  moments  would  be 
united  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars.'*  The  spectators  were 
silent ;  and  Julian  entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with 
the  philosophers  Priscus  and  Maximus,  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul.    The  efforts  which  he  made,  of  mind  as  well  as  body, 

*^  The  soldiers  who  made  their  verbal  or  ntmciipatory  testameoto, 
upon  actual  service,  (in  procinctu,)  -were  exempted  from  the  formali* 
ties  of  the  Roman  law.  See  Heinecdas,  (Antiquit.  Jur.  F«oman.  torn. 
L  p.  504,)  and  Montesqnien,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii) 

"  This  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  leUiereal  sabstanoi 
of  the  mii verse,  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato:  W 
it  seems  to  exclude  any  personal  or  conscious  immortality.  See  War^ 
burton's  learned  and  rational  observations.  IMvine  Legatioi,  vcd  U 
p.  199—210. 
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most  probably  hastened  his  death.  His  wound  began  to  bleed 
with  fresh  violence ;  his  respiration  was  embarrassed  by  the 
swelling  of  the  veins ;  he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold  water^ 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  drank  it,  expired  without  pain,  about 
the  hour  of  midnight  Such  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  one 
year  and  about  eight  months,  ^m  the  death  of  Constantius, 
In  his  last  moments  he  displayed,  perhaps  with  some  ostenta- 
tion, the  love  of  virtue  and  of  fame,  which  had  been  the  ruling 
passions  of  his  life.** 

The  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
empire,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  Julian  himself, 
who  had  n^lected  to  secure  the  future  execution  of  his 
designs,  by  Sie  timely  and  judicious  nomination  of  an  asso- 
ciate and  successor.  But  the  royal  race  of  Constantius  Ohlo- 
rus  was  reduced  to  his  own  person;  and  if  he  entertained 
any  serious  thoughts  of  investing  with  the  purple  the  most 
worthy  among  the  Romans,  he  was  diverted  from  his  reso- 
lution by  the  diflSculty  of  the  choice,  the  jealousy  of  power, 
the  fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the  natural  presumption  of  health, 
of  youth,  and  of  prosperity.  His  unexpected  death  left  the 
empire  without  a  master,  and  without  an  heir,  in  a  state  of 
perplexity  and  danger,  which,  in  the  space  of  fourscore  years, 
had  never  been  experienced,  since  the  election  of  Diocletian. 
In  a  government  which  had  almost  forgotten  the  distinction 
of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the  superiority  of  birth  was  of  little 
moment ;  the  claims  of  official  rank  were  accidental  and  pre- 

^^— — ^»^^^        I         I      ■■      !■  ^        ■       ■■  »  — ^.^^^^^.^^ii^— 1^^^^^^  III  I       I   M        ■        —     ^         ■    ■      ■    I  ■■■■11—    ■■     ■  ■     ■'        ■■■■■—    ■        ■  ■  ■     I  ^ 

"  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Julian  is  given  by  Ammianus, 
(xzv.  3,)  an  intelligent  spectator.  Libanius,  who  turns  with  horror 
from  tiie  scene,  has  supplied  some  circumstances,  (Orat  Parental,  c 
136 — 140,  p.  359 — 362.)  The  calumnies  of  Gregory,  and  the  legends 
of  more  recent  saints,  may  now  be  silently  despised.* 


*  A  very  remarkable  fragment  of  Eanapias  describes,  not  withoat  spirit, 
the  straggle  between  the  terror  of  the  army  on  acconnt  of  their  perilous 
situation,  and  their  grief  for  the  death  of  Julian.  "  Even  the  vulvar  felt, 
that  they  would  soon  provide  a  general,  but  such  a  general  as  Julian  they 
would  never  find,  even  though  a  god  in  the  form  of  man — frX&oTQs  Osds 
Julian,  who,  with  a  mind  equal  to  toe  divinity,  triumphed  over  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  human  nature, — *  *  who  hdd  commeroe  with  immaterial  bemgs 
while  yet  in  the  material  body — ^who  condescended  to  rule  because  a  ruler 
was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  mankind."  Mai,  Nov.  Coll.  ii.  261.  Buna- 
pi  as  in  Niebuhr,  69.  The  wXaaros  0cd;,  to  which  Julian  is  thur  advantage- 
oasly  compared,  is  manifestly,  as  M.  Mai  observes,  a  bitter  sneer  at  the  In< 
camate  Deity  of  the  Christians.  The  fragment  is  followed  by  an  faidignant 
cxMaaoent  by  some  Christian  writer.    Ibid  — M. 
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eanous ;  and  the  candidates,  who  might  aspire  to  ascend  the 
vacant  throne,  could  be  supported  only  by  the  consciousness 
of  personal  merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular  £Eiyor.  But  the 
situation  of  a  famished  army,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  a 
host  of  Barbarians,  shortened  the  moments  of  grief  and 
deliberation.  In  this  scene  of  terror  and  distress,  the  body  of 
the  deceased  prince,  according  to  his  own  directions,  wta 
decently  embalmed ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  generals 
eouTcned  a  military  senate,  at  which  the  commanders  of  the 
legions,  and  the  officers  both  of  cavalry  and  in£u)try,  were 
invited  to  assist  Three  or  four  hours  of  the  night  had  not 
passed  away  vdthout  some  secret  cabals ;  and  when  the  elec- 
tion of  an  emperor  was  proposed,  the  spirit  of  faction  began 
to  agitate  the  assembly.  Victor  and  Arinthseus  collected  the 
remains  of  the  court  of  Oonstantius ;  the  friends  of  Julian 
attached  themselves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs,  Dagalaiphus  and 
Nevitta;  and  the  most  fatal  consequences  might  be  appre- 
hended from  the  discord  of  two  factions,  so  opposite  in  their 
character  and  interest,  in  their  maxims  of  government,  and 
perhaps  in  their  religious  principles.  The  superior  virtues  of 
Saliust  could  alone  reconcile  their  divisions,  and  unite  their 
8uffi*ages ;  and  the  venerable  praefect  would  immediately  have 
been  declared  the  successor  of  Julian,  if  he  himself,  with 
sincere  and  modest  firmness,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and 
infirmities,  so  unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  diadem.  The 
generals,  who  were  surprised  and  perplexed  by  his  refusal, 
showed  some  disposition  to  adopt  the  salutary  advice  of  an 
inferior  officer,"'  that  they  should  act  as  they  would  have 
acted  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor ;  that  they  should  exert 
their  abilities  to  extricate  the  army  from  the  present  distress ; 
and,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  confines  of 
Mesopotamia,  they  should  proceed  with  united  and  deliberate 
counsels  in  the  election  of  a  lawful  sovereign.  While  they 
debated,  a  few  voices  saluted  Jovian,  who  was  no  more  than 
Jirst  "*  of  the   domestics,  with  the  names  of  Emperor  and 


^'^  HoDoratior  aliquis  miles;  perhaps  Ammianus  himsell  The 
modest  and  judicious  oistoriaa  describes  tber  scene  of  the  election,  at 
which  he  was  undoubtedly  present,  (xxv.  6.) 

*®'  The  primus  or  primiceritcs  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  senator ,  asd 
though  only  a  tribune,  he  ranked  with  the  military  dukes.  Cod.  The- 
odosian.  ].  yi  tit  xxiv.  These  privileges  are  perhaps  more  recent  tiiac 
the  time  of  Jovian. 
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Augustus.  The  tumultuary  acclamation*  was  instantly  re- 
peated by  the  guards  who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  passed,  in 
a  few  minutes,  to  the  extremities  of  the  line.  The  new  prince, 
astonished  with  his  own  fortune,  was  hastily  invested  with  the 
Imperial  ornaments,  and  received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from 
the  generals,  whose  favor  and  protection  he  so  lately  solicited. 
The  strongest  recommendation  of  Jovian  was  the  merit  of  his 
father.  Count  Yarronian,  who  enjoyed,  in  honorable  retirement, 
the  fruit  of  his  long  services.  In  the  obscure  freedom  of  a 
private  station,  the  son  indulged  his  taste  for  wine  and  women ; 
yet  he  supported,  with  credit,  the  character  of  a  Christian  "* 
and  a  soldier.  Without  being  conspicuous  for  any  of  the 
ambitious  qualifications  which  excite  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  mankind,  the  comely  person  of  Jovian,  his  cheerful  temper, 
and  familiar  wit,  had  gained  the  afifection  of  his  fellow-soldiers ; 
and  the  generals  of  both  parties  acquiesced  in  a  popular  elec- 
tion, which  had  not  been  conducted  by  the  arts  of  their 
enemies.  The  pride  of  this  unexpected  elevation  was  moder- 
ated by  the  just  apprehension,  that  the  same  day  might  termi- 
nate the  life  and  reign  of  the  new  emperor.  The  pressing 
voice  of  necessity  was  obeyed  without  delay ;  and  the  first 
orders  issued  by  Jovian,  a  few  hours  after  his  predecessor  had 
expired,  were  to  prosecute  a  march,  which  could  alone  extricate 
the  Romans  from  their  actual  distress.^®' 

The  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sincerely  expressed  by 
his  fears ;  and  the  degree  of  fear  may  be  accurately  meas- 
ured by  the  joy  with  which  he  celebrates  his  deliverance. 
The  welcome  news  of  the  death  of  Julian,  which  a  deserter 

^03  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates,  (L  iii  c.  22,)  Sozomen, 
'1.  yi.  c  8,)  and  Theodoret,  (L  iv.  c.  1,)  ascribe  to  Jovian  the  merit  of 
a  confessor  under  the  preceding  reign ;  and  piously  suppose  that  he 
refosed  the  purple,  till  the  whole  army  unanimously  exclaimed  that 
they  were  Christians.  Ammianus,  calmly  pursuing  his  narrative,  over- 
throws Uie  legend  by  a  single  sentence.  Hostiis  pro  Joviano  extisque 
inspectis,  pronuntiatum  est,  <iEC.,  zzt.  6. 

^°*  Ammianus  (zxv.  10)  has  drawn  from  the  life  an  impartial  i)or- 
trait  of  Jovian ;  to  which  the  younger  Victor  has  added  some  ramark- 
able  strokes.  The  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie  (Histoire  de  Jovien,  tom.  i  p. 
1 — 238)  has  composed  an  elaborate  history  of  his  short  rd^;  a  work 
remarkably  distiDguished  by  elegance  of  style,  critical  disquisition,  and 
religious  prejudice. 

*  The  soldiers  supposed  that  the  acclamations  proclaimed  the  name  of 
Julian,  restored,  as  they  fondly  tbongfat,  to  health,  not  that  of  Jovian.    Ama* 

VOL.  JX. — Y 
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revealed  to  the  camp  of  Sapor,  inspired  the  desponding  mon- 
arch with  a  sudden  confidence  of  victory.  He  immediately 
detached  the  royal  cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten  thousand  Immor- 
tals^ ^^  to  second  and  support  the  pursuit ;  and  discharged  the 
whole  weight  of  his  united  forces  on  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Romans.  The  rear-guard  was  thrown  into  disorder;  the 
renowned  legions,  which  derived  their  titles  from  Diocletian, 
and  his  warlike  colleague,  were  broke  and  trampled  down  bj 
the  elephants ;  and  three  tribunes  lost  their  lives  in  attempting 
to  stop  the  flight  of  their  soldiers.  The  battle  was  at  length 
restored  by  the  persevering  valor  of  the  Romans ;  the  Persians 
were  repulsed  with  a  great  slaughter  of  men  and  elephants ; 
and  the  army,  after  marching  and  fighting  a  long  summer's 
day,  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  Samara,  on  the  banks  of  {he 
Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  Ctesiphon.^**  On  the 
ensuing  day,  the  Barbarians,  instead  of  harassing  the  imkrch, 
attacked  the  camp,  of  Jovian ;  which  had  been  seated  vn  a 
deep  and  sequestered  valley.  From  the  hills,  the  archetij  of 
Persia  insulted  and  annoyed  the  wearied  legionaries ;  atid  a 
body  of  cavalry,  which  had  penetrated  with  desperate  cotrvage 
through  the  PrflBtorian  gate,  was  cut  in  pieces,  after  a  doult^ 
conflict,  near  the  Imperial  tent  In  the  succeeding  night,  the 
camp  of  Carche  was  protected  by  the  lofty  dikes  of  the 
river ;  and  the  Roman  army,  though  incessantly  exposed  to 
the  vexatious  pursuit  of  the  Saracens,  pitched  their  tents  near 
»»he  dty  of  Dura,"*  four  days  after  the  death  of  Julian,    "ilie 

'*^  Regius  equitatus.  It  appears,  from  Procopius,  that  the  Imnior' 
lals,  so  famous  under  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  were  revived,  if  we 
•loay  use  that  improper  word,  by  the  Sassauides.  Brisson  de  Regno 
ft^ersico,  p.  268, 4&C. 

i<>*  The  obscure  villages  of  the  inland  country  are  irrecoverably  lost ; 
nor  can  we  name  the  field  of  battle  where  Julian  fell :  but  M.  D'An* 
ville  has  demonstrated  the  precise  situation  of  Sumere,  Cardie,  and 
Dura,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  (Geographie  Andenne,  torn,  il 
p.  248.  L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  96,  97.)  In  the  ninth  century, 
Sumere,  or  Samara,  became,  with  a  slight  change  of  fjune,  the  royal 
residence  of  the  khalifs  of  the  house  of  Abbas.* 

>'"  Dura  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars  of  Antiodius  against  Ihe 
rebels  of  Media  and  Persia,  (Poly bins,  I  v.  c.  48,  62,  p.  648,  662,  edii 
Casaubon,  in  8vo.)  

*  Sermanray,  called  by  the  Arabs  Samira,  where  D'ADville  placed  Sa> 
mara,  is  too  much  to  the  south,  and  is  a  modem  town  built  by  Caliph  Moa' 
■en.  8erra>man-rai  means,  in  Arabic,  it  rejoices  every  one  who  sees  it  8t 
Martin,  iii  133.— M. 
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Tigris  was  still  on  their  left ;  their  hopes  and  provisions  were 
almost  consumed ;  and  the  impatient  soldiers,  who  had  fondlj 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were 
not  far  distant,  requested  their  new  sovereign,  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  hazard  the  passage  of  the  river.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  wisest  officers,  Jovian  endeavored  to  check 
their  rashness ;  by  representing,  that  if  they  possessed  suffi* 
cient  skill  and  vigor  to  stem  the  torrent  of  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  they  would,  only  deliver  themselves  naked  and  defence- 
less to  the  Barbarians,  who  had  occupied  the  opposite  banks. 
Yielding  at  length  to  their  clamorous  importunities,  he  con- 
sented, with  reluctance,  that  five  hundred  Gauls  and  Germans, 
accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  waters  of  the  Bhine  and 
Danube,  should  attempt  the  bold  adventure,  which  might 
serve  either  as  an  encouragement,  or  as  a  warning,  for  the 
rest  of  the  army.  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  they  swam  the 
Tigris,  surprised  an  unguarded  post  of  the  enemy,  and  dis- 
played at  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  their  resolution  and 
fortune.  The  success  of  this  trial  disposed  the  emperor  to 
listen  to  the  promises  of  his  architects,  who  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  floating  bridge  of  the  inflated  skins  of  sheep,  oxen, 
and  goats,  covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and  fascines.^"^  Two 
important  days  were  spent  in  the  ineffectual  labor ;  and  the 
Bomans,  who  already  endured  the  miseries  of  famine,  cast  a 
look  of  despair  on  the  Tigris,  and  upon  the  Barbarians ;  whose 
numbers  and  obstinacy  increased  with  the  distress  of  the 
Imperial  army.*"* 

In  this  hopeless  condition,  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  Romans 
were  revived  by  the  sound  of  peace.  The  transient  presump- 
tion of  Sapor  had  vanished :  he  observed,  with  serious  concern, 
that,  in  the  repetition  of  doubtful  combats,  he  had  lost  his 
most  faithful  and  intrepid  nobles,  his  bravest  troops,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  train  of  elephants :  and  the  experienced 
monarch   feared   to   provoke   the  resistance  of  despair,  the 

^^''  A  similar  expedient  was  proposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  teD 
thousand,  and  wisely  rejected.  XenophoD,  Anabasis,  L  iii.  p.  255 
266,  257.  It  appears,  from  our  modern  travellers,  that  rafts  floating 
on  bladders  perform  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Tigris. 

108  The  first  military  acts  of  the  reign  of  Jovian  are  related  by 
Ammianus,  (xzv.  6,)  liibanins,  (Qrat  Parent  c.  146,  p.  864,)  and 
Zosimus,  (1  ill.  p.  189, 190, 191.)  Though  we  may  distrust  the  fiiir- 
mess  of  labanius,  the  ocular  testimony  of  Eutropius  (uno  a  Persis 
atque  altero  prcelio  victus,  x.  1*7)  must  incline  us  to  suspect  that 
Ammiaaus  had  been  too  jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  Roman  anna. 
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Wdssitades  of  fortune,  and  the  unezhaosted  poweis  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  which  might  soon  advance  to  relieve,  or  to 
revenge,  the  successor  of  Julian.  The  Surenas  hims^ 
accompanied  bj  another  satrap,*  appeared  in  the  camp  of 
Jovian ;  '**  and  dedared,  that  the  demenc^  of  his  soverngn 
was  not  averse  to  signify  the  conditions  on  which  he  would 
consent  to  spare  and  to  dismiss  the  Caesar  with  the  relics  of 
his  captive  armj.f  The  hopes  of  safetv  subdued  the  firmness 
of  the  Romans ;  the  emperor  was  compelled,  by  the  advice 
of  his  council,  and  the  cries  o(  his  soldiers,  to  emlHrace  the 
offer  of  peace  ;^  and  the  praefect  Sallust  was  immediately 
sent,  with  the  general  Arinthseus,  to  understand  the  pleasure 
of  ihe  Great  King.  The  crafty  Persian  delayed,  under 
various  pretences,  the  conclusion  of  the  ^reement;  started 
difficulties,  required  explanations,  suggested  expedients,  reced- 
ed from  his  concessions,  increased  his  demands,  and  wasted 
four  days  in  the  arts  of  negotiation,  till  he  had  consumed  the 
($tock  of  provisions  which  yet  remained  in  the  camp  of  the 
Romans.  Had  Jovian  been  capable  of  executing  a  bold  and 
prudent  measure,  he  would  have  continued  his  march,  with 
unremitting  diligence ;  the  progress  of  the  treaty  would  have 
suspended  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians;  and,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  fourth  day,  he  might  have  safely  reached 

'**  Seztus  Rufus  (de  Proviociis,  c.  29)  embraces  a  poor  sabierfiige 
>f  national  vanity.  Tanta  reverentia  nominis  Bomani  fuit^  at  a  Per* 
us  primus  de  pace  sermo  haberetur. 


*  He  ifl  called  Jnnias  by  John  Malala;  the  same,  M.  St  Martin  c(Hnectiin»y 
vith  a  satrap  of  Gordyene  named  Jovianus,  or  Joviniantts ;  mentioned  in 
^mmianns  MarceUinns,  xviii  6. — ^M. 

t  The  Persian  historians  coach  the  message  of  8hah-poar  in  these  Orien- 
lal  terms:  "I  have  reassembled  my  nnmerooA  army.  I  am  resolved  to  re- 
f  enge  my  sabjects,  who  have  been  plundered,  made  captives,  and  slain.  It 
Is  for  this  that  I  have  bared  my  arm,  and  girded  mv  loins.  If  yon  consent  to 
pay  the  price  of  the  blood  which  has  been  shea,  to  deliver  np  the  booty 
ivbich  has  been  plundered,  and  to  restore  the  ci^  of  Niaibis,  which  is  in 
Irak,  and  belongs  to  our  empire,  thoagh  now  in  voor  possession,  I  will 
sheathe  the  s\%'ord  of  war ;  but  should  yon  refuse  these  terms,  the  hoofs  of 
my  horse,  which  are  hard  as  steel,  shall  efface  the  name  of  the  Romans  from 
(tie  earth ;  and  my  glorious  cimieter,  that  destrc^  tilLe  fire,  shall  extennintfe 
Use  people  of  your  empire."  These  authorities  do  not  mention  the  death  of 
Julian.    Malcolm's  Persia,  i  87. — M. 

t  The  Paschal  chronicle,  not,  as  M.  St  Martin  says,  supported  by  John 
Malala,  places  the  mission  of  this  ambassador  before  the  death  of  Julian. 
The  king  of  Persia  was  then  in  Persarmenia,  ignorant  of  tbe  death  of  Julian ; 
he  only  arrived  at  the  army  subsequent  to  that  event  St  Martin  adopts  dM 
*iew,  and  finds  or  extorts  support  for  it,  from  I«^baniaB  and  Ammiamifl.  iii* 
15S.~M. 
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the  fruitful  province  of  Corduene,  at  the  distance  onlj  of  on« 
hundred  miles."*  The  irresohite  emperor,  instead  of  break- 
ing  through  the  toils  of  the  enemy,  expected  his  fate  with 
patient  resignation;  and  accepted  the  humiliating  conditions 
of  peace,  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse.  The 
five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded  by 
the  grandfather  of  Sapor,  were  restored  to  the  Persian  mon- 
archy. He  acquired,  by  a  single  article,  the  impregnable 
city  of  Nisibis;  which  had  sustained,  in  three  successive 
sieges,  the  effort  of  his  arms,  ^ingara,  and  the  castle  of  the 
Moors,  one  of  the  strongest  places  of  Mesopotamia,  were 
likewise  dismembered  from  the  empire.  It  was  considered  as 
an  indulgence,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  fortresses  were 
permitted  to  retire  with  their  effects ;  but  the  conqueror  rigor- 
ously insisted,  that  the  Romans  should  forever  abandon  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia.f  A  peace,  or  rather  a  long 
truce,  of  thirty  years,  was  stipulated  between  the  hostile 
nations ;  the  faith  of  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths 
and  religious  ceremonies ;  and  hostages  of  distinguished  rank 
were  reciprocally  delivered  to  secure  the  performance  of  the 
conditions.'" 

The  sophist  of  Antioch,  who  saw  with  indignation  the  scep- 
tre of  his  hero  in  the  feeble  hand  of  a  Christian  successor, 
professes  to  admire  the  moderation  of  Sapor,  in  contenting 
himself  with  so  small  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  he 
had  stretched  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  the  claims  of  "his  am- 
bition, he  might  have  been  secure,  says  Libanius,  of  not  meet- 
ing with  a  refusal.     If  he  had  fixed,  as  the  boundary  of  Persia, 

"**  It  is  presumptuous  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Ammianus,  a 
soldier  and  a  spectator.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  Aoto  the 
mountains  of  Corduene  could  extend  over  the  plains  of  Assyria,  as  low 
as  the  conflux  of  the  Tigris  and  the  great  Zab ;  or  how  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  could  mardi  one  hundred  miles  in  four  days.* 

"*  The  treaty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  grief  or  indignation  by 
Ammianus,  (xxv.  7,)  Libanius,  (Orat  Parent  c.  142,  p.  864,)  Zosi- 
mus,  (1.  iii.  p.  190,  191,)  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat  iv.  p.  117,  118, 
who  imputes  the  distress  to  Julian,  the  deliverance  to  Jovian,)  and 
Eutropius,  (x.  17.)  The  last-mentioned  writer,  who  was  present  in 
a  military  station,  styles  this  peace  nccessarium  quidem  sed  ignob* 
ilem. 

*  Y^  this  appears  to  be  the  case  (in  modem  maps :) '  the  march  is  the  diJfi 
cnlQr. — ^M. 

t  Sapor  availed  himself,  a  few  years  after,  of  the  dissolution  of  the  alUano* 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Armenians.    See  St  M.  iii.  163. — M. 
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the  Orontes,  the  Cydnus,  the  Sangarius,  or  even  the  Thraciaii 
Bosphorus,  flatterers  would  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  court 
of  Jovian  to  convince  the  timid  monarch,  thkt  his  remaining 
provinces  would  still  afford  the  most  ample  gratifications  of 
power  and  luxury."'  Without  adopting  in  its  full  force  this  ma- 
licious insinuation,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  the  conclusion 
of  so  ignominious  a  treaty  was  facilitated  by  the  private  am- 
bition of  Jovian.  The  obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne 
by  fortune,  rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape  from 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  th|j^  he  might  prevent  the  designs 
of  Procopius,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  establish  his  doubtful  reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces 
which  were  still  ignorant  of  the  hasty  and  tumultuous  choice 
of  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.'^'  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
same  river,  at  no  very  considerable  distance  from  the  fatal 
station  of  Dura,"^  the  ten  th9usand  Greeks,  without  generals, 
or  guides,  or  provisions,  were  abandoned,  above  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  native  country,  to  the  resentment  of  a 
victorious  monarch.  The  difference  of  their  conduct  and  suc- 
cess depended  much  more  on  their  character  than  on  their 
situation.  Instead  of  tamely  resigning  themselves  to  the  secret 
deliberations  and  private  views  of  a  single  person,  the  united 
councils  of  the  Greeks  were  inspired  by  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  a  popular  assembly ;  where  the  miod  of  each  citizen 
10  filled  with  the  love  of  glory,  the  pride  of  freedom,  and  the 
eontempt  of  death.  Conscious  of  their  superiority  over  the 
Flarbarians  in  arms  and  discipline,  they  disdained  to  yield,  they 
r^iused  to  capitulate :  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their 
patience,  courage,  and  military  skill ;  and  the  memorable  re- 
treat of  the  ten  thousand  exposed  and  insulted  the  weakness 
i>f  the  Persian  monarchy."* 

*^'  Libanius,  Orat  Parent  c.  143,  p.  864,  866. 

'^'  Conditionibus dispendiosis  Romaoae  reipublicce  impositia 

....  quibus  cupidior  regnl  quam  gloried  Jovianps,  imperio  rudis, 
Rdquievit  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c  29.  La  Bleterie  has  ez< 
pressed,  in  a  long,  direct  oration,  these  specious  considerations  of  pub- 
uc  and  private  interest,  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  89,  <bc.) 

"^  The  generals  were  murdered  on  the  bauks  of  the  Zabatus,  (Ana 
hasia,  1.  ii.  p.  156, 1.  iii.  p.  226,)  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  Assyria,  400 
feet  broad,  which  falls  into  the  Tigris  fourteen  hours  below  MosuL  The 
err  7/  of  the  Greeks  bestowed  on  the  greater  and  lesser  Zab  tlie  names 
of  the  Waif,  (Lycus,)  and  the  Goatj  (Capros.)  They  created  these 
aoiinals  to  attend  the  Tiger  of  the  East. 

"*  Tlio  Cyropcedia  is  vague  and  languid ;  the  AnaboHt  circQiiista» 
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As  the  price  of  bis  disgraceful  concessions,  the  emperor 
might  perhaps  have  stipulated,  that  the  camp  of  the  hungry 
Romans  should  be  plentifully  supplied ;  "*  and  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  Tigris  on  the  bridge  which  was  oon- 
stracted  by  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  But,  if  Jovian  presumed 
to  solicit  those  equitable  terms,  they  were  sternly  refused  by 
the  haughty  tyrant  of  the  East,  whose  clemency  mid  pardoned 
the  invaders  of  his  country.  The  Saracens  sometimes  inter- 
cepted the  stragglers  of  the  march ;  but  the  generals  and  troops 
of  Sapor  respected  the  cessaj^n  of  arms ;  and  Jovian  was 
suffered  to  explore  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  passage 
of  the  river.  The  small  vessels,  which  had  been  saved  from 
the  conflagration  of  the  fleet,  performed  the  most  essential 
service.  They  first  conveyed  the  emperor  and  his  &vorites ; 
and  afterwards  transported,  in  many  successive  voyages,  a 
great  part  of  the  army.  But,  as  every  man  was  anxious  for 
his  personal  safety,  and  apprehensive  of  being  left  on  the 
hostile  shore,  the  soldiers,  who  were  too  impatient  to  wait  the 
slow  returns  of  the  boats,  boldly  ventured  themselves  on  light 
hurdles,  or  inflated  skins ;  and,  drawing  after  them  their  horses, 
attempted,  with  various  success,  to  swim  across  the  river. 
Many  of  these  daring  adventurers  were  swallowed  by  the 
waves ;  many  others,  who  were  carried  along  by  the  violence 
of  the  stream,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  avarice  or  cruelty  of 
the  wild  Arabs :  and  the  loss  which  the  army  sustained  in  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris,  was  not  inferior  to  the  carnage  of  a  day 
of  battle.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  were  landed  on  the  western 
bank,  they  were  dehvered  from  the  hostile  pursuit  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  but,  in  a  laborious  march  of  two  hundred  miles  over 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  they  endured  the  last  extremities  of 
thirst  and  hunger.  They  were  obliged  to  traverse  the  sandy 
desert,  which,  iu  the  extent  of  seventy  miles,'  did  not  afford  a 
single  blade  of  sweet  grass^  nor  a  single  spring  of  firesh  water ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  inhospitable  waste  was  untrod  by  the  foot- 
steps either  of  friends  or  enemies.  Whenever  a  small  meas- 
are  of  flour  could  be  discovered  in  the  camp,  twenty  pounds 

tiid  and  animated.    Such  is  the  eternal  difference  between  fiction  and 
truth. 

^^*  According  to  Bafinus,  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  was 
stipulated  by  the  treaty,  and  Theodoret  affirms,  that  the  obligation 
was  &ithfully  discharged  by  the  Persians.  Such  a  fact  is  probable^ 
bat  undoubtedly  false.  See  TiUemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn,  it 
|x702. 
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weight  were  greedily  purchased  with  ten  pieces  of  gold: 
the  beasts  of  burden  were  slaughtered  and  devoured ;  and  the 
desert  was  strewed  with  the  arms  and  baggage  o^  the  Roman 
soldiers,  whose  tattered  garments  and  meagre  countenances 
displayed  their  past  sufferings  and  actual  misery.  A  small 
conyoy  of  provisions  advanced  to  meet  the  army  as  far  as  the 
castle  of  Ur ;  and  the  supply  was  the  more  grateful,  since  it 
declared  the  fidelity  of  Sebastian  and  Procopius.  At  Thil- 
caphata,"^  the  emperor  most  graciously  received  the  generals 
of  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  remgins  of  a  once  flourishing  army 
at  length  reposed  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  The 
messengers  of  Jovian  had  already  proclaimed,  in  the  language 
of  flattery,  his  election,  his  treaty,  and  his  return ;  and  the 
new  prince  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure 
tiie  alliance  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe,  by 
placing  the  military  command  in  the  hands  of  those  officers, 
who,  from  motives  of  interest,  or  inclination,  would  firmly  sup- 
port the  cause  of  their  benefactor."* 

The  iriends  of  Julian  had  confidently  announced  the  success 
of  his  expedition.  Tliey  entertained  a  fond  persuasion  that 
the  temples  of  the  guds  would  be  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
the  East ;  that  Persia  would  be  reduced  to  the  humble  state  of 
a  tributary  province,  governed  by  the  laws  and  magistrates  o ' 
Rome ;  that  the  Barbarians  would  adopt  the  dress,  and  man 
ners,  and  language  of  their  conquerors ;  and  that  the  youth  of 
Ecbatana  and  Susa  would  study  the  art  of  rhetoric  under 

"'  We  may  recollect  some  lines  of  Lucaii,  (Pharsal.  iv.  96,)  who 
describes  a  similar  distress  of  Caesar's  army  in  Spain : — 


Ssva  fames  aderat ' 


Miles  eget :  tolo  censft  non  piodigas  emit 
Exignam  Cererem.    Proh  lacri  pulida  tabes ! 
Non  deest  prolato  jejaniis  venditor  auio. 

See  Gnicfaardt  (Nouveauz  M^moires  Militaires,  torn,  i,  p.  370^382.) 
His  analysis  of  the  two  campa%ns  in  Spain  and  Africa  is  the  noblest 
monmnent  that  has  ever  been  raised  to  the  fame  of  Csesar. 

"*  M.  d'Anville  (see  his  Maps,  and  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tlgre,  p.  92,  98J 
traces  their  march,  and  assigns  the  true  position  of  £Uitra,  Ur,  and 
Thilsaphata,  which  Ammianus  has  mentioned.*  He  does  not  complain 
of  the  Samiel,  the  deadly  hot  wind,  which  Theyenot  (Voyages,  port  ii 
L  i  p.  192)  so  much  dresided. 

"*  The  retreat  of  Jovian  is  described  by  Ammianus,  (zxv.  3,)  liba 
Diun,  (Orat  Parent,  c  148,  p.  365,)  and  Zosimus,  (L  iii.  p.  194.) 


*  Hatra,  now  Kadhr.    Ur,  Kasr  or  Skervidgi.    Thilsaphata  is  vnkoowi 
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Ch'ocian  masters."**  The  progress  of  the  arms  of  Juhan  inter 
mpted  his  communication  with  the  empire;  and,  from  tha 
moment  that  he  passed  the  Tigris,  his  affectionate  subjects 
were  ignorant  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  their  prince.  Their 
contemplation  of  fancied  triumphs  was  disturbed  by  the  melan- 
choly rumor  of  his  death ;  and  they  persisted  to  doubt,  after 
they  could  no  longer  deny,  the  truth  of  that  fatal  event"' 
The  messengers  of  Jovian  promulgated  the  specious  tale  of  a 
prudent  and  necessary  peace ;  the  voice  of  fame,  louder  and 
more  sincere,  revealed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  ignominious  treaty.  The  minds  of  the  people 
were  filled  with  astonishment  and  grie^  with  indignation  and 
terror,  when  they  were  informed,  that  the  unworthy  successor 
of  Julian  relinquished  the  five  provinces  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  victory  of  Galerius ;  and  that  he  shamefully 
surrendered  to  the  Barbarians  the  important  city  of  Nisibis, 
the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the  East"'  The  deep 
and  dangerous  question,  how  far  the  public  faith  should  bo 
observed,  when  it  becomes  incompatible  with  the  public  safety, 
was  freely  agitated  in  popular  conversation ;  and  some  hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  emperor  would  redeem  his  pusillani- 
mous behavior  by  a  splendid  act  of  patriotic  perfidy.  The 
inflexible  spirit  of  the  Roman  senate  had  always  disclaimed 
the  unequal  conditions  which  were  extorted  from  the  distress 
of  their  captive  armies;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  national  honor,  by  delivering  the  guilty  general  into  the 
hands  of  the  Barbarians,  the  greatest  part  of  the  subjects  of 
Jovian  would  have  cheierfully  acquiesced  in  the  precedent  of 
ancient  times."' 

■  '  '"  I  ■  I II       I     ■■! ■     I  III  III.  I  .IIP  .11 

"**  liibanhis,  (Orat  Parent  c  145,  p.  866.)  Such  were  the  natural 
hopes  and  wishes  of  a  rhetorician. 

*"  The  people  of  Carrhse,  a  city  devoted  to  Paganism,  buried  the 
inauspicious  messenger  under  a  pile  of  stones,  (Zosimus,  1.  iil  p.  196.) 
libanius,  when  he  received  the  fatal  intelUgence,  cast  his  eye  on  his 
sword;  but  he  recollected  that  Plato  had  condemned  suidde,  and 
that  he  must  live  to  compose  the  Panegyric  of  Julian,  (Libanius  de 
Vita  sua,  torn,  il  p.  46,  46.) 

'^'  Ammianus  and  Eutropius  may  be  admitt«d  as  fair  and  credible 
witnesses  of  the  public  language  and  opinions.  The  people  of  Anti- 
i3tb.  reviled  an  ignominious  peace,  whicm  exposed  them  to  the  Per- 
sians, on  a  naked  and  defenceless  frontier,  (Excerpt  Valesiana,  p. 
846,  ex  Johanne  Antiocheno.) 

»»•  The  Abb6  de  la  Heterie,  (Hist  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  p.  212— ^Q27,| 
Iboogh  a  severe  casuist,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  bound 
to  execute  his  promise ;  since  ne  cotUd  not  dismember  the  empire,  noi 

Y* 
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Boi  the  empeior,  whatever  might  he  the  limits  of  his  oonsti- 
tationftl  authoritj,  was  the  ahaolute  master  of  the  la¥re  and 
arms  of  the  state ;  and  the  same  motives  which  had  forced 
him  to  sabscribe,  now  pressed  him  to  execute,  the  treaty  of 
peace.  He  was  impatient  to  secure  an  empire  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  provinces ;  and  the  respectable  names  of  religion  and 
honor  concealed  the  personal  fears  and  ambition  of  Jovian. 
Notwithstanding  the  dntifhl  solicitations  of  the  inhalntants, 
deoenej,  as  well  as  prudence,  forbade  the  emperor  to  lodge 
in  the  palace  of  Nisibis ;  but  the  next  morning  after  his  arrival, 
Bineses,  the  ambassador  of  Perma,  entered  the  place,  displayed 
from  the  citadel  the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  and  pro- 
claimed, in  his  name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile  or  servi- 
tude. The  principal  citizens  of  Nisibis,  who,  till  that  &tal 
moment,  had  confided  in  the  protection  of  their  soverdgn, 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet  They  conjured  him  not  to  aban- 
don, or,  at  least,  not  to  deliver,  a  fiiithful  colony  to  the  rage 
of  a  Barbarian  tyrant,  exasperated  by  the  three  successive 
iefeats  which  he  had  experienced  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis. 
rhey  still  possessed  arms  and  courage  to  repel  the  invaders 
of  their  country :  they  requested  only  the  permission  of  using 
tbem  in  their  own  defence ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  asserted 
their  independence,  they  should  implore  the  £ivor  of  being 
again  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  his  subjects.  Their  argu- 
ments, their  eloquence,  their  tears,  were  ineffectuaL  Jovian 
alleged,  with  some  confusion,  the  sanctity  of  oaths ;  and,  as 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  accepted  the  present  of  a  crown 
of  gold,  convinced  the  citizens  of  their  hopeless  condition,  the 
advocate  Sylvanus  was  provoked  to  exclaim,  '^O  emperor! 
raay  you  thus  be  crowned  by  all  the  cities  of  your  dominions  T* 
Jovian,  who  in  a  few  weeks  had  assumed  the  habits  of  a 
pricce,"*  was  displeased  with  freedom,  and  offended  with 
truth :  and  as  he  reasonably  supposed,  that  the  discontent  of 
the  people  might  incline  them  to  submit  to  the  Persian  govern 
ment,  he  pubhshed  an  edict,  under  pain  of  death,  that  they 
should  leave  the  city  within  the  term  of  three  days.  Ammia- 
nus   has   delineated  in  lively  colors   the   scene  of  universal 

alienate,  without  their  consent^  the  alle^nce  of  bis  people.    I  have 
never  found  much  delight  or  instructioa  in  such  political  meiaphy8ic& 

^^*  At  Nisibis  he  performed  a  roycU  act  A  brave  officer,  his  nam^ 
eake,  who  had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  purple,  was  dragged  from 
•upper,  thrown  into  a  weU,  and  stoned  to  death  without  any  fom  of 
triu  3r  eyidenoe  of  guilt    Ammian.  xzv.  8. 
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despair,  which  he  seems  to  have  viewed  with  an  eye  of  com- 
passion.'** The  martial  youth  deserted,  with  indignant  griof, 
the  walls  which  they  had  so  gloriously  defended :  the  discon- 
solate mourner  dropped  a  last  tear  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  or 
husband,  which  must  soon  be  profaned  by  the  rude  hand  of  a 
Barbarian  master ;  and  the  aged  citizen  kissed  the  threshold, 
and  clung  to  the  doors,  of  the  house  where  he  ha,d  passed  the 
cheerful  «nd  careless  hours  of  infency.  The  highways  were 
crowded  with  a  trembling  multitude :  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  sex,  and  age,  were  lost  in  the  general  calamity.  Every 
one  strove  to  bear  away  some  fragment  from  the  wreck  of  his 
fortunes ;  and  as  they  could  not  command  the  immediate  ser- 
vice of  an  adequate  number  of  horses  or  wagons,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  their  valuable 
effects.  The  savage  insensibility  of  Jovian  appears  to  have 
aggravated  the  luu'dships  of  these  unhappy  fugitives.  They 
were  seated,  however,  in  a  new-built  quarter  of  Amida ;  and 
that  rising  city,  with  the  reinforcement  of  a  very  considerable 
colony,  soon  recovered  its  former  splendor,  and  ^  became  the 
capital  of  Mesopotamia.^*'  Similar  orders  were  despatched 
by  the  en^peror  for  the  evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  castle 
of  the  Moors;  and  for  the  restitution  of  the  five  provinces 
beyond  the  Tigris.  Sapor  enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  fruits  of 
his  victory ;  and  this  ignominious  peace  has  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  a  memorable  sera  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  predecessors  of  Jovian  had  sometimes 
relinquished  the  dominion  of  distant  and  unprofitable  prov- 
inces ;  but,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  genius  of 
Rome,  the  god  Terminus,  who  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the 
republic,  had  never  retired  before  the  sword  of  a  victorious 
-^nemy."'^ 

After  Jovian  had  performed  those  enga^ments,  which  the 
voice  of  his  people  might  have  tempted  nim  to  violate,  he 
hastened  away  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  proceeded 
with  his  whole  court  to  enjoy  the  lurury  of  Antioch.*" 

"*  See  zxv.  9,  and  ZoBimus,  L  iil  p.  194, 195. 

^'*  Chrcm.  PaschaL  p.  800.  The  ecclesiastical  NotitiflB  may  be  eon- 
suited 

*"  Zosimus,  L  iil  p.  192,  193.  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provindis,  a  29. 
Augnstin  de  Civitai  Dei,  L  iv.  c.  29.  This  general  posiiion  must  be 
applied  and  interpreted  with  some  caution. 

"*  Ammianus,  xzv.  9.  Zosimus,  L  iil  p.  196.  He  might  be  edaac, 
(t  vino  Venerique  indulgeos.    Bat  I  agree  with  La  Bleterie  (torn,  i 
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Without  consulting  the  dictates  of  religious  zeal,  hewaf 
prompted,  by  humanity  and  gratitude,  to  bestow  the  last  hon 
ors  on  the  remains  of  his  deceased  sovereign:^'*  and  Pk'o- 
oopius,  who  sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman,  was 
removed  from  the  command  of  the  army,  under  the  decent 
pretence  of  conducting  the  funeral.  The  corpse  of  Julian 
was  transpprted  from  Nisibis  to  Tareus,  in  a  slow  march  of 
fifteen  days ;  and,  as  it  passed  through  the  cities  of  the  East, 
was  saluted  by  the  hostile  factions,  with  moumfiil  lamentatiom 
and  clamorous  insults.  The  Pagans  already  placed  their  be- 
loved hero  in  the  rank  of  those  gods  whose  worship  he  had 
restored;  while  the  invectives  of  the  Chiistians  pursued  the 
soul  of  liie  Apostate  to  hell,  and  his  body  to  the  grave."*  One 
party  lamented  the  approaching  ruin  of  their  altars ;  the  othei 
celebrated  the  marvellous  deliverance  of  their  church;  The 
Christians  applauded,  in  lofty  and  ambiguous  strains,  the  stroke 
of  divine  vengeance,  which  had  been  so  long  suspended  ovei 
the  guilty  head  of  Julian.  They  acknowledge,  that  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  at  the  instant  he  expired  beyond  the  Tigns,  was 
revealed  to  the  saints  of  E^pt,  Syria,  and  Cappadoda ;  **' 
and  instead  of  suffering  him  to  fall  by  the  Persian  darts,  their 
indiscretion  ascribed  &e  heroic  deed  to  the  obscure  himd  of 
some  mortal  or  immortal  champion  of  the  £uth."'  Such  im- 
prudent declarations  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  maHce,  or 
credulity,  of  thdr  advensaries ;  ^"  who  darkly  insinuated,  or 


§.  148—164)  in  reiecling  the  foolish  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot  (ap 
oidam)  celebrated  at  Antioch,  by  the  emperor,  his  tnfe,  and  a  troop 
of  ooDcubines. 

"'  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (torn,  i  p.  156—209)  handsomely  ex- 
poses the  bratal  bigotry  of  Baronius,  who  would  have  thrown  Julian 
to  the  dogs,  ne  cespititii  quidem  sepidtura  dignus. 

"•  Compare  the  sophist  and  the  saint,  (Libanius,  Monod.  torn,  ii  p 
261,  and  Orat.  Parent  c.  145,  p.  867,  c.  156,  p.  8T7,  with  Gregory  Na- 
sianflen,  Oral  iv.  p.  125—182.)  The  Ohristian  orator  fiiintly  matters 
some  ezhortatioins  to  modesty  and  forgivenesB ;  but  he  is  well  satisfied, 
that  the  real  sufferings  of  Junan  will  far  exceed  the  fiabuloua  torments 
of  Ldon  or  Tantalus. 

"*  lillemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  649)  has  collected 
these,  visions.  Some  saint  or  angel  was  observed  to  be  absent  in  the 
ught,  on  a  secret  expedition,  <&c. 

'"  Sozomen  (L  vi.  2)  applauds  the  Greek  doctrine  of  iyrannieide; 
b«t  the  whole  passage,  wmdi  a  Jesuit  might  have  translated,  is  nni- 
iknUj  suppressed  by  the  president  Cousin. 

^**  Immediately  after  &e  death  of  Julian,  an  uncertain  mmor  wm 
Ksttored,  telo  oeddiau  Rwnano.    It  wbf  carried,  by  some  deftCTter^ 
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confidently  asserted,  that  the  governors  of  the  church  had  insti- 
gated and  directed  the  fimaticism  of  a  domestic  assassin.'** 
Above  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Julian,  the  charge  waa 
solemnly  and  vehemently  urged,  in  a  public  oraiion,  addressed 
by  Libanins  to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  His  suspicions  are 
unsupported  by  fiict  or  argument ;  and  we  can  only  esteem 
the  generous  zeal  of  the  sophist  of  Antioch  for  the  cold  and 
neglected  ashes  of  his  friend.^** 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  funerals,  as  well  as  in  the 
tnumphs,  of  the  Romans,  that  the  voice  of  praise  should  be 
corrected  by  that  of  satire  an<^4  ridicule ;  ant  I  that^  in  the  midst 
of  the  splendid  pageants,  which  displayed  tlie  glory  of  the  liv- 
ing or  of  the  dead,  their  imperfections  should  not  be  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world."*  This  custom  was  practised  in 
the  funeral  of  Julian.  The  comedians,  who  resented  his 
contempt  and  aversion  for  the  Uieatre,  exhibited,  with  the  ap- 
plause of  a  Christian  audience,  the  lively  and  exa^erated 
representation  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  deceived  em- 
peror. His  various  character  and  singular  manners  afforded 
an  ample  scope  for  pleasantry  and  ridicule.'"  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  uncommon  talents,  he  often  descended  below  the 
majesty  of  his  rank.    Alexander  was  transformed  into  Di- 

to  the  Peraiaii  camp ;  and  the  Romans  were  reproached  as  the  aasas* 
Sana  of  the  emperor  by  Sapor  and  hb  Bubjects,  (Ammiaa  zzv.  0. 
Llbanius  de  ulciscendi  Juliam  nece,  c.  xiii  p.  162, 163.)  It  was  urged, 
as  a  decisive  proof,  that  no  Persian  had  appeared  to  claim  the  prom- 
ised reward,  ^ban.  Orat  Parent  c.  141,  p.  863.)  But  the  Ajiug  norse- 
man,  who  darted  the  fi&tal  javelin,  might  be  ignorant  of  its  e&ct ;  or 
he  might  be  alain  in  the  same  action.  Ammianus  neither  feek  nor  in- 
spires  a  suspicion. 

^^  '0<mf  irriXriv  rhipw¥  r^  v^mif  avrtop  ip^ovru  This  dark  and  ambig' 
uous  expression  may  point  to  Athanasius,  the  first)  without  a  rival,  of 
the  Christian  dergj^,  (libanius  de  ulcis.  JuL  nece,  c.  5,  p.  149.  La  Ble- 
terie.  Hist  de  Jovien,  tom.  L  p.  1*79.) 

"*  The  orator  (Fabridus,  Bibliot  Qnec.  tom.  vil  p  145^1*79)  scat- 
ters suspicions,  demands  an  inquiry,  and  insinuates,  that  proofe  might 
Btill  be  obtained.  He  ascribes  the  success  of  the  Huns  to  the  criminal 
Delect  of  revenging  Julian's  death. 

^**  At  the  funeral  of  Vespasian,  the  comedian  who  personated  that 
frugal  emperor,  anxiously  inquired  how  much  it  cost  Fourscore  Ihou- 
saiid  pounds,  (centie&)  Give  me  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum,  and  throw 
my  cody  into  the  Tiber.  Sueton.  in  Vespasian,  &  19,  with  tlie  notes 
of  Oa3au1x>n  aud  Gronovius. 

'*'  Gregory  (Orat  iv.  p.  119, 120)  compares  this  supposed  ignomiDy 
and  ridicme  to  the  funeral  honors  of  Constantius,  whose  body  was 
chanted  over  Mount  Taurus  by  a  choir  of  angeU 
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ogen^is ;  the  philosopher  was  degraded  mU>  a  priest.  The  purity 
of  his  virtue  was  sallied  by  excessive  vanity ;  his  sHperstition 
disturbed  the  peace,  and  endangered  the  safety,  of  a  mighty 
empire :  and  his  irr^ular  sallies  were  the  less  entitled  to  indul- 
gence, as  they  appeared  to  be  the  laborious  efforts  of  art,  Oa 
even  of  affectation.  The  remains  of  Julian  were  interred  at 
Tarsus  m  Cilicia ;  but  his  stately  tomb,  which  arose  in  that  city, 
on  the  banks  of  the  cold  and  limpid  Cydnus,"*  was  displeasing 
to  the  faithful  friends,  who  loved  and  revered  the  memory  of 
that  extraordinary  man.  The  philosopher  expressed  a  very  rea- 
sonable wish,  that  the  disciple  of  Pkto  might  have  reposed 
aftidst  the  groves  of  the  academy ; "'  while  the  soldier  exclaim- 
ed, in  bolder  accents,  that  the  ashes  of  Juhan  should  have  been 
mingled  with  those  of  Caesar,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  among 
the  andent  monuments  of  Roman  virtue.'^*  The  history  of 
princes  does  not  very  frequently  renew  the  examples  of  a  simi- 
lar competition. 

"'  Quintus  CurtiuB,  L  iii.  c  4.  The  luzurisDcy  of  his  descriptions 
has  been  often  censured.  Yet  it  was  almost  ihe  duty  of  the  histo- 
rian to  describe  a  river,  whose  waters  had  nearly  proved  fiEital  to 
Alexander. 

"•  libaniuB,  Orat  Parent  c  166,  p.  81*7.  Tet  he  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  the  liberality  of  the  two  rojal  brothers  in  decorating  the 
tomb  of  Julian,  (de  ulcis.  JuL  nece,  c.  7,  p.  152.) 

^**  Cujus  suprema  et  cineres,  si  qui  tunc  justS  consuleret,  non 
Cydnus  videre  deberet,  quamvis  gratissimus  amnis  et  liquidos :  sed 
ad  perpetuandam  gloriam  recte  factorum  praeterlambere  Tiberis,  inter* 
pecans  urbem  xeternam,  divonunque  vetcrum  monumenta  priestringcoa 
Ammian.  xxv.  10 
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CHAPTER  XXT.^ 

niE  GOVERKMSNT  AMD  DEATH  OF  JOYIAN.-^'ELECTION  OF 
YALENTINIAN,  WHO  ASSOCIATES  HIS  BROTHER  TALENS,  AND 
MAKES  THE  FINAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN 
EMPIRES. ^REVOLT  OF  PROOOPIUS. CIVIL  AND  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL   ADMINISTRATION. — GERMANY. BRITAIN.-^-AFRICA. 

THE    EAST. — 5CHB    DANUBE. — DEATH    OF   YALENTINIAN« — 

HIS    TWO     SON9,   ORATIAN    AND   YALBNTINIAN    H.,   SUCCEED 
TO   THE   WESTRRN   EMPIRE. 

The  deatb  ^f  Julian  had  left  the  public  affairs  of  the 
empire  in  a  very  doubtful  and  dangerous  situation.  The 
Roman  army  was  saved  by  an  inglorious,,  perhaps  a  necessary 
treaty ;  *  and  the  first  moments  of  peace  were  consecrated  by 
the  pioQs  Jovian  to  restore  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the 
church  avd  state.  The  indiscretion  of  his  predecessor,  in- 
stead of  reconciling,  had  artfully  fomented  the  religious  war : 
«aid  the  balance  which  he  affected  to  preserve  between  the 
hostile  Actions,  served  only  to  perpetuate  the  contest,  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  rival  claims  of  ancient 
Dossession  and  actual  favor.  The  Christians  had  forgotten  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  Pagans  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  church.  In  private  families,  the  sentiments  of  nature  were 
^ttinguished  by  the  blind  fury  of  zeal  and  revenge :  the 
raajesty  of  the  laws  was  violated  or  abused ;  the  cities  of  the 
Cast  were  stained  with  blood ;  and  the  most  implacable  ene- 
mies of  the  Romans  were  in  the  bosom  of  their  country. 
Jovian  was  educated  in  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  as 
he  marched  from  Nisibis  to  Antioch,  the  banner  of  the  Cross, 
the  Labarum  of  Constantine,  which  was  again  displayed  at 
the  head  of  the  legions,  announced  to  the  people  the  faith  of 
their  new  emperor.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he 
transmitted  a  circular  epistle  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces ; 
In  which  he  confessed  the  divine  truth,  and  secured  the  legal 

^  The  medals  of  Jovian  adorn  him  iiyith  victories,  laurel  crowns^  and 
nrostrate  captivea.  Ducange,  FamiL  Bysantin.  p.  62.  Flattery  is  a 
Rx»liah  Buidae ;  she  destroys  herself  with  her  own  hands. 
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eBtablishment)  of  the  Chnstian  retigion.  The  insidioiis  edidi 
of  Julian  were  abolished ;  the  ecclesiastical  immuiiitieB  were 
restored  and  enlarged;  and  Jovian  condescended  to  lament^ 
that  the  distress  of  the  times  obliged  him  to  diminish  the 
measure  of  charitable  distributions.'  The  Christians  were 
unanimous  in  the  loud  and  sincere  applause  which  thej  be- 
stowed on  the  pious  suooeasor  of  JuliaiL  But  thej  were  still 
gnoiant  what  creed,  or  what  synod,  he  would  choose  for  the 
tandard  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  peace  of  the  church  immedi- 
ately revived  those  eager  disputes  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  season  of  persecution.  The  episcopal  leaders  of 
the  contending  sects,  convinced,  from  experience,  how  much 
their  fiite  would  depend  cm  the  earliest  impressions  *that  were 
made  on  the  mind  of  an  untutored  soldier,  hastened  to  the 
court  of  Edessa,  or  Antioch.  The  highways  of  the  East  were 
crowded  with  Homoousian,  and  Arian,  and  Semi-Arian,  and 
Eunomian  bishops,  who  struggled  to  outstrip  each- other  in  the 
holy  race :  the  apartments  of  the  palace  resounded  with  their 
clamors ;  and  the  ears  of  the  prince  were  assaulted,  and  per- 
haps astonished,  by  the  singular  mixture  of  metaphysical  argu- 
ment and  passionate  invective.'  The  moderation  of  Jovian, 
who  recommended  concord  and  charijty,  and  referred  the  dis- 
putants to  the  sentence  of  a  future  council,  was  interpreted  as 
a  symptom  of  indifference :  but  his  attachment  to  the  Nicene 
creed  was  at  length  discovered  and  declared,  by  tho  reverence 
which  he  expressed  for  the  celestial*  virtues  of  the  great 
Athanasius.  The  intrepid  veteran  of  the  faith,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  had  issued  from  his  retreat  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  tyrant's  death.    The  acclamations  of  the  people  seated  him 


*  Joyiaa  restored  to  the  churdi  rdv  &pyaiov  k6o^ov  ;  a  forcible  and 
comprehenflive  expression,  (Fhilostorgius,  L  vul  c.  5,  with  Godefroy's 
BissertatioDB,  p.  829.  Sozomen,  1.  vL  &  8.)  The  new  law  whidi  con- 
demned the  rape  or  marriage  of  nuns  (Cod.  Theod.  L  ix.  tit  zxv.  leg.  2) 
is  exaggerated  by  Sozomen ;  who  supposes,  that  an  amorous  glance,  the 
adultery  of  the  heart,  was  punished  with  death  by  the  evangelic 
legislator. 

'  Compare  Socrates,  L  iil  c.  25,  and  Philostorgius,  L  w.  c  6,  wHh 
Qodefro^s  Dissertations,  p.  830. 

^  The  word  celestUU  fiuntiv  expresses  the  impious  and  extravagaut 
flattery  of  the  emperor  to  the  archbishop,  rf^;  npds  rdv  Qiov  rdv  S\tat 
ifioKoffscis.  (See  tae  original  epistle  in  Athanasius,  tom.  ii  p.  33.1 
Gr^r^  NazianEen  (Orat  xxi  p.  892)  celebrates  the  friendabip  of 
Jovian  and  Athanasius.  The  primate's  Journey  was  adviscKl  by  tht 
Egyptian  monks,  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  viii  p  221.) 
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once  more  on  the  archiepisbopal  throne ;  and  he  wisely  ac 
cepted,  or  anticipated,  the  invitation  of  Jo\'ian.  The  venerabU 
Ifgure  of  Athanasius,  his  calm  courage,  and  insinuating  elo* 
quenoe,  sustained  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  ao« 
quired  in  the  courts  of  four  successive  princes.*  As  soon  as 
he  had  gained  the  confidence,  and  secured  the  faith,  of  the 
Christian  emperor,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  diocese,  and 
continued,  with  mature  counsels  and  undiminished  vigor,  to 
direct,  ten  years  longer,*  the  ecclesiastical  government  of 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the  Catholic  church.  Before  his  de- 
parture firom  Antioch,  he  assured  Jovian  that  his  orthodox 
devotion  would  be  rewarded  with  a  long  and  peaceful  reign. 
Athanasius,  had  reason  to  hope,  that  he  should  be  allowed 
either  the  merit  of  a  successful  pi'ediction,  or  the  excuse  of  a 
grateful  though  ineffectual  prayer.' 

The  slightest  force,  when  it  is  applied  to  assist  and  guide 
the  natural  descent  of  its  object,  operates  with  irresistible 
weight;  and  Jovian  had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace  the 
religious  opinions  which  were  supported  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  most  powerful  sect.^ 
Under  his  reign,  Christianity  obtained  an  easy  and  lasting  vic- 
tory ;  and  as  soon  as  the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was  with- 
drawn, the  genius  of  Paganism,  which  had  been  fondly  raised 
and  cherished  by  the  arts  of  Julian,  sunk  irrecoverably  in  the 
dust    In  many  cities,  the  temples  were  shut  or  deserted :  the 

*  Athanasius,  at  the  court  of  Antioch,  is  agreeably  represented  by 
La  Blcterie,  (Hist  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  121 — 148 ;)  he  translates  the 
singular  and  original  conferences  of  the  emperor,  the  primate  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Arian  deputies.  The  Abbe  is  not  satisfiea  with  the  coarse 
pleasantry  of  Jovian;  but  his  partiality  for  Athanasius  assumes,  in  kU 
eyes,  the  character  of  justice. 

'  The  true  sera  of  his  death  is  perplexed  with  some  difficulties, 
(Tillemont^  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  viiL  p.  719—723.)  But  the  date  (A.  D. 
878,  May  2)  which  seems  the  most  consistent  with  history  and  reason, 
is  ratified  by  his  authentic  life,  (Mafiiei  Osservazioni  Lctterarie,  torn,  iil 
p.  81.) 

'  See  the  observations  of  Yalesius  and  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eccle- 
siastical History,  vol  iv^.  88)  on  the  original  letter  of  Athanasius ; 
which  is  preserved  by  Tneodoret,  (L  iv.  c.  8.)  In  some  MSS.  this  in 
discreet  promise  is  omitted ;  perhaps  by  the  Catholics,  jealous  of  the 
prophetic  fame  of  their  leader. 

*  Athanasius  (apud  Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c  8)  magnifies  the  number  oi 
the  orthodox,  who  composed  the  whole  world,  wape^  dXiyuv  tuv  ri 
Ape(ov  (ftpovovvrav.  This  Assertion  was  verified  in  the  space  of  thirty  oi 
forty  years. 
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philoBophara,  wLo  had  abused  their  transient  &Tor,  thought  i< 
prudent  to  shave  their  beards,  and  disgiuse  their  profession; 
and  the  Christians  rejoiced,  that  they  were  now  in  a  conditkm 
to  forgive,  or  to  revenge,  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered 
under  the  preceding  reign.*  The  consternation  of  the  Pagan 
world  was  dispelled  by  a  wise  and  gracious  edict  of  toleration ; 
in  which  Jovian  explicitly  declared,  that  al&ough  he  should 

everely  punish  the  sacril^ous  rites  of  magic,  his  subjects 
might  exercise,  with  freedom  and  safety,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  ancient  worship.  The  memory  of  this  law  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  orator  Themistius,  who  was  deputed  by  the 
senate  of  Constantinople  to  express  their  royal  devotion  for  the 
new  emperor.  Themistius  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  the  facility  of  human  error,  the  rights  of  oon> 
science,  and  the  independence  of  the  mind ;  and,  with  some 
eloquence,  inculcates  the  principles  of  philosophical  toleration ; 
whose  aid  Superstition  herself  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  is 
not  ashamed  to  implore.  He  justly  observes,  that  in  the  re- 
cent changes,  both  religions  had  been  alternately  disgraced 
by  the  seeming  acquisition  c^  worthless  proselytes,  of  those 
votaries  of  the  reigning  purple,  who  could  pass,  without  a 
reason,  and  without  a  blush,  from  the  church  to  the  temple, 
and  from  the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred  table  of  the  Chris- 
tians." *■     . 

lo  the  space  of  seven  months,  the  Boman  troops,  who  were 
now  returned  to  Antioch,  had  performed  a  march  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles ;  in  which  they  had  endured  all  the  hardships 
of  war,  of  famine,  and  of  climate.  Notwithstanding  their  ser- 
vices, their  fatigues,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  the  timid  and 
>mpatient  Jovian  allowed  only,  to  the  men  and  horses,  a  respite 

f  six  weeks.  The  emperor  could  not  sustain  the  indiscreet 
and  malicious  raillery  of  the  people  of  Antioch."     He  was 

*  Socrates,  L  ill  c.  24.  Gregory  Nazianzeu  (Orat  iv.  p.  131)  and 
libanius  (Orat  Parentalis,  c.  148,  p.  869)  expresses  the  living  senti- 
ments of  their  respective  factions. 

"  Themistiuf,  Orat.  v.  p.  68— 71,  edit  Harduin,  Pari^  1684.  The 
Khhi  de  la  Bleterie  juaiciously  remarks^  (Hist  de  Jovjen,  torn.  i.  pi 
199,)  thai  Sozomen  has  forgot  the  general  toleration;  and  Thenustim 
tlie  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Each  of  them  turned 
away  from  the  object  which  he  disliked,  and  wished, to  suppress  tlie 
j>ait  of  the  edict  the  least  honorable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  emperor 
r<r  ian. 

'    Ot    il     A.vTio-)(tti   ov^   fii^bis   SiixsivTO    npis    avrdif'   dXX'    McKvrrw 
|y    i^6aTi     tcai    vapaiiats    Koi     roTi    KaXovftivaii    ^afUMraoiff     Q^€nMti» 
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impatient  to  possess  the  palaibe  of  Constantinople ;  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  ambition  of  some  competitor,  who  might  occupy  the 
vacant  allegiance  of  Europe.  But  he  soon  received  the  grate- 
ful intelligence,  that  his  authority  was  acknowledged  from  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  the  first  letters 
which  he  despatched  from  the  camp  of  Mesopotamia,  he  had 
delegated  the  military  command  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum  to 
Malarich,  a  brave  and  £dthful  officer  of  the  nation  of  the 
Franks;  and  to  his  £ither-in-law,  Count  Luciilian,  who  had 
formerly  distinguished  his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  defence 
of  Nisibis.  Malarich  had  declined  an  office  to  which  he  thought 
himself  unequal ;  and  Luciilian  was  massacred  at  Rheims,  in 
an  accidental  mutiny  of  the  Batavian  cohorts."  But  the  mod 
eration  of  Jovinus,  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  who  forgave 
the  intention  of  his  disgrace,  soon  appeased  the  tumult,  and 
confirmed  the  uncertain  minds  of  the  soldiers.  The  oath  of 
fidelity  was  administered  and  taken,  with  loyal  acclamations ; 
md  the  deputies  of  the  Western  armies  "  saluted  their  new 
/overeign  as  he  descended  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  city  of 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia.  From  Tyana  he  continued  his  hasty 
march  to  Ancyra,  capital  of  the  province  of  Galatia ;  where 
Jovian  assumed,  with  his  infant  son,  the  name  and  ensigns  of 
'he  consulship.*^  Dadastana,*^  an  obscure  town,  almost  at  an 
squal  distance  between  Ancyra  and  Nice,  was  marked  for  the 
mtal  term  of  his  journey  and  life.  After  indulging  himself 
(vith  a  plentiful,  perhaps  an  intemperate,  supper,  he  retired  to 
*est;  and  the  next  morning  the  emperor  Jovian  was  found 

tbellis.'^  Johan.  Antiochen.  in  Excerpt  Valesiao.  p.  845.  The  libels 
>f  Antioch  may  be  admitted  on  very  slight  evidence. 

^^  Compare  AmmianuB,  (zzv.  10,)  who  omits  the  name  of  the  Bata- 
rians,  with  Zosimus,  (J.  iil  p.  19*7,)  who  removes  the  scene  of  action 
t'rom  Rhcims  to  Sinai  urn. 

^'  Qaos  capita  scholarum  or  do  castrensis  appellat.  Ammian.  xz7. 
10,  and  Vales,  ad  incum. 

^*  Cugus  vagitus,  pertinaciter  reluctantis,  ne  in  curuli  selli  veberetnr 
ix  more,  id  quod  mux  accidit  protendebat  Augustus  and  his  succes- 
sors respectfully  solicited  a  dispensation  of  age  for  the  sons  or  nephews 
whom  they  raised  to  the  consulship.  But  the  curule  chair  of  the  first 
Brutus  had  never  been  dishonored  by  an  infant 

'^  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  fixes  Dadastana  125  Roman  milei! 
from  Nice;  ll*/  from  Ancyra,  (Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  142.)  Tlie  pil- 
grim of  Bourdeaux,  by  omitting  some  stages,  reduces  the  whole  space 
from  242  to  181  miles.    Wesseling,  p.  574.* 


*  Dadastana  is  supposed  to  be  Castabat— BC. 
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dead  in  hu  bed.  The  cause  cf  this  sadden  death  was  vaii- 
OQslj  nndentood.  Bj  some  it  was  ascribed  to  the  oonseqnencefi 
of  an  indigestkm,  occasioned  either  bj  the  qnantitj  of  the  wine 
or  the  quality  of  the  mnshrooms,  which  he  had  swallowed 
in  the  evening.  According  to  otheis,  he  was  snflfocated  in  hia 
sleep  bj  the  vapor  of  chamwil,  which  extracted  firom  the  walls 
of  the  apartment  the  unwholesome  moistore  of  the  fresh  plas- 
ter." But  the  want  of  a  r^nlar  inquiiy  into  the  death  of  a 
prince,  whose  reign  and  person  were  soon  forgotten,  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  circomstanoe  which  oonntenanced  the  ma- 
iicions  whispers  of  poison  and  domestic  goilt*^  The  body  of 
Jovian  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  to  be  interred  with  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  the  sad  procession  was  met  on  the  load  by  his 
wife  Oharito,  the  daughter  of  Count  Lndllian ;  who  still  wept 
the  recent  death  of  her  fiither,  and  was  hastening  to  dry  her 
tears  in  the  embraces  of  an  Imperial  husband.  Her  disappoint- 
ment and  grief  were  imbittered  by  the  aniiefy  of  maternal 
tenderness.  Six  weeks  before  the  death  of  Jovian,  his  infiint 
son  had  been  placed  in  the  cumle  chair,  adorned  with  the  tide 
of  J/bbUisHmug,  and  the  vain  ensigns  of  the  consulship.  Un- 
conscious of  his  fortune,  the  royal  youth,  who,  from  his  grand- 
father, assumed  the  name  of  Varronian,  was  reminded  only 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
emperor.  Sixteen  years  afterwards  he  was  still  alive,  but  he 
had  already  been  deprived  of  an  eye ;  and  his  afflicted  mother 
expected  every  hour,  that  the  innocent  victim  would  be  torn 
from  her  arms,  to  appease,  with  his  blood,  the  suspicions  of  the 
reigning  prince." 

After  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world 


^*  See  AmmianuB,  (zxv.  10,)  Eutropius,  ^x.  IS,)  who  might  likewise 
be  present,  Jerom,  (torn.  I  p.  26,  ad  Hehodorum,)  Orosias,  (vil  SI,) 
SoKomen,  (L  vl  <x  6,)  Zosimus,  (L  itl  p.  197, 198,)  aiul  Zonaras,  (torn,  il 
L  ziuTp.  28,  29.)  We  cannot  expect  a  perfect  agroenient,  and  we  shal] 
not  diBcnss  minute  differences. 

'^  AmmianuB,  unmindful  of  hia  usual  candor  and  good  sense, 
eompares  the  death  of  the  harmless  Jovian  to  that  of  the  second 
Africanns,  who  had  excited  the  fears  and  resentment  of  the  popular 
faction. 

^*  Ghrysostom,  tom.  i  p.  886,  844,  edit  Montfau^on.  The  Christiar 
orator  attempts  to  comfort  a  widow  by  the  examples  of  illustrious 
laisfortunee  *  and  observes,  that  of  nine  emperors  (including  the  Gassai 
Gftllus)  who  had  reigned  in  his  time,  only  two  (Constantine  and  Con- 
•tantius)  died  a  natural  death.  Such  vague  consolations  have  nersff 
wiped  away  a  single  tear. 
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remained  toii  days/'  without  a  master.  The  ministers  and 
generals  still  continued  to  meet  in  council ;  to  exercise  their 
respective  functions ;  to  maintain  the  public  order ;  and  peace- 
ably to  conduct  the  army  to  the  city  of  Nice  in  BiUiynia,  which 
was  chosen  for  the  place  of  the  election.'"  In  a  solemn 
assembly  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  empire,  the 
diadem  was  again  unanimously  offered  to  the  prsefect  Sallust 
He  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  second  refusal :  and  when  the  vir- 
tues of  the  &ther  were  alleged  in  &vor  of  lus  son,  the  praefect, 
with  the  firmness  of  a  disinterested  patriot,  declared  to  the  elec- 
tors, that  the  feeble  age  of  the  one,  and  the  unexperienced 
youth  of  the  other,  were  equally  incapable  of  the  laborious 
duties  of  government  Several  candidates  were  proposed ;  and, 
after  weighing  the  objections  of  character  or  situation,  they  were 
successively  rejected ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Yalentinian 
was  pronounced,  the  merit  of  that  officer  united  the  suffrages 
of  the  whole  assembly,  and  obtained  the  sincere  approbation 
of  Sallust  himself.  Yalentinian'^  was  the  son  of  Count  Gratian, 
a  native  of  Cibalis,  in  Pannonia,  who  from  an  obscure  condition 
had  raised  himself,  by  matchless  strength  and  dexterity,  to  the 
military  commands  of  Africa  and  Britain;  from  which  he 
retired  with  an  ample  fortune  and  suspicious  int^rity.  The 
rank  and  services  of  Gratian  contributed,  however,  to  smooth 
the  first  steps  of  the  promotion  of  his  son  ;  and  afforded  him 


*'  Ten  days  appear  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  march  and  election 
But  it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  the  generals  might  command  the 
expeditious  use  of  the  public  posts  for  themselves,  their  attendants, 
and  messen^rs.  2.  That  the  troops,  for  the  ease  of  the  cities, 
marched  in  many  divisions ;  and  that  the  head  of  the  column  might 
arrive  at  Nice,  when  the  rear  halted  at  Ancyra. 

*^  Ammianus,  xxvi.  1.  Zosimus,  L  iil  p.  198.  Philostorgius,  1. 
viii  c.  8,  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat  p.  834.  I^ostoi^us,  who  appears 
to  have  obtained  some  curious  and  authentic  intelligence,  ascribes 
the  choice  of  Yalentinian  to  the  prsefect  Sallust^  the  master-general 
Arintheus,  Dagalaiphus  count  of  the  domestics,  and  the  patrician 
Datianus,  whose  pressing  recommendations  from  Ancyra  had  a 
weighty  influence  in  the  electioiL 

'^  Ajnmianus  (zzz.  7,  9)  and  the  younger  Victor  have  furnished 
the  portrait  of  Yalentinian,  which  naturally  precedes  and  illustrates 
the  history  of  his  reign.* 


*  Synunachns,  in  a  fragment  of  an  oration  pahlished  hy  M.  Mai,  describei 
Valentinian  as  bom  among  the  snows  of  lllyria,  and  habitnated  to  militaiy 
labor  amid  the  heat  and  dast  of  Libya:  genitas  in  frigoribas,  edacatos  in 
■olibas     Sym.  Orat.  Fra^.  edit.  Niebahr,  p.  5. — M. 
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an  eaii J  opportanitj  of  cfeplaying  those  at^d  and  QseM  qnafi- 
Gcations,  which  raised  his  diander  above  the  ofdinarj  lerd 
of  his  feUow-fioldiera.  The  penon  of  Vakntinian  was  tall, 
grac^ol,  and  majestic.  His  numljccMmtenaiioe,  deepljmailEed 
with  the  impresfflon  of  sense  and  spirit,  inspired  his  fiiends 
with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  fear;  and  to  second  the  eSyria 
of  his  nndannted  oourage,  the  son  of  Gratian  had  inherited  the 
«drant2^es  of  a  strong  and  health  j  constitntion.  Bj  the  halatb 
of  chastity  and  temperance,  which  Testndn  the  appetites  and 
invigorate  the  £icnlties,  Valentinian  preserved  his  own  and  the 
pnblic  esteem.  The  avocations  of  a  miKtary  life  had  diverted 
his  youth  from  the  ^iegteot  pursuits  of  literature;*  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  arts  of  rhetoric ;  but 
as  the  mind  of  the  orator  was  never  disconcerted  by  tinnd  per- 
plezity,  he  was  able,  as  often  as  the  occasion  prompted  him, 
to  deliver  his  decided  sentiments  with  bold  and  ready  elocu- 
tion. The  laws  of  martial  discipline  were  the  only  laws  that 
he  had  studied ;  and  he  was  soon  distinguished  by  the  laborious 
diligence,  and  inflexible  severity,  with  which  he  disdiarged 
and  en^roed  the  duties  of  the  camp.  In  the  time  of  Julian  he 
provokk^  the  danger  of  disgrace,  by  the  contempt  which  he 
publicly  expressed  for  the  reigning  religicm;**  and  it  should 
seem,  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  the  indiscreet  and 
unseasonable  freedom  of  Valentinian  was  the  effect  of  military 
spirit,  rather  than  of  Christian  zeaL  He  was  pardoned,  how- 
ever, and  still  employed  by  a  prince  who  esteemed  his  merit  ;* 
and  in  the  various  events  of  tne  Persian  war,  he  improved  the 
reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  celerity  and  success  with  which  he  executed  an 
important  commission,  recommended  him  to  the  (avor  of  Jovi- 
an ;   and  to  the  honorable  command  of  the  seccmd  9ehool,  or 

'*  At  Antiocfa,  where  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  emperor  ta 
the  table,  he  struck  a  priest,  who  had  presimied  to  purify  hun  with 
lustral  water,  (Sozomeii,  L  vi  c  6.  Theodoret^  L  liL  c.  IS.)  Such 
public  defiance  might  become  Yalentiiiiao;  bat  it  oodld  leave  no 
room  for  the  miworth;^  delation  of  the  philoeopher  Mazimns,  wiaA 
euppoeea  some  more  private  offence,  (Zosmitia,  1.  iv.  p.  200,  201.) 

"  Socrates,  L  iv.    A  prerions  exile  to  MeHtene,  or  Thebus,  (tiie 
first  mig^t  te  possible,)  is  interposed  by  Sosomen  Q.  vi  cl  6)  and 
ostorgius,  (L  vil  c.  7,  with  Oodefiroj's  EMssertations,  p.  293.)  ' 


*  Aocording  to  Anumamis,  he  wrote  elegantly,  and  was  skilled  in  paiM 
lag  and  modtalmg.    Scribens  deoore,  Tenosteqiie  pingeos  et  fingeoi^  xxz 
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eompanjy  of  TargeHei^  of  the  domestic  guards.  In  the  mardi 
fri>in  Antioch,  he  had  reached  his  quarters  at  An<^ni,  when  he 
was  vnezpectedlj  summoned,  withont  guilt  and  without  in- 
tngne,  to  assume,  in  the  forty-third  year  c^  his  age,  the  absolute 
goTemment  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  invitation  of  the  ministers  and  generals  at  Nice  was  of 
little  moment,  unless  it  were  confirmed  bj  the  Yoice  of  the 
army.  The  &ged  Sallost^  who  had  long  obsenred  the  irr^ular 
fluctuations  of  popular  assemblies,  proposed,  under  pain  of 
death,  that  none  of  those  pencHis,  whose  rank  in  the  service 
might  excite  a  party  in  their  fsivor,  should  appear  in  public  on 
the  day  of  the  inauguration.  Yet  sudi  wns  the  prevalence  of 
ancient  supenlition,  that  a  whole  day  was  voluntarilj  added  to 
this  dai^rous  interval,  because  it  happened  to  be  the  interca- 
lation of  the  Bissextile.**  At  length,  when  the  hour  was  sup- 
posed to  be  propitious,  Yalentinian  showed  himself  from  a 
lofty  tribunal ;  the  judidons  choice  was  applauded ;  and  the 
new  prince  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  diadem  and  the 
purple,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  the  troops,  who  were  dis- 
posed in  martial  order  round  the  tiibund.  But  when  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  address  the  armed  multitude,  a  busy 
whisper  was  aecidentaSy  started  in  the  ranks,  and  insensibly 
swelisd  into  a  loud  and  imperious  clamor,  that  he  should  name, 
without  delay,  a  colleague  in  the  empire.  Ilie  intrepid  calm- 
ness of  Yalentinian  obtained  silence,  and  commanded  respect ; 
and  he  thus  addressed  the  assembly :  *^  A  few  minutes  «nce  it 
was  in  your  power,  fellow-soldiers,  to  have  left  me  in  the 
obecority  of  a  private  station.  Judging,  irom  the  testimony 
of  my  past  life,  that  I  deserved  to  reign,  you  have  placed  me 
on  the  thrcme.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  consult  the  safety  and 
interest  of  the  republic.  The  weight  of  the  universe  is  un- 
doubtedly too  great  for  the  hands  of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am 
conscious  of  the  limits  of  my  abilities,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
my  life ;  and  hr  from  declining,  I  am  anxious  to  solicit^  the 
asostance  of  a  worthy  collea^e.    But^  where  discord  may  be 

**  Anumanns,  in  a  long,  became  imflBMonaMe,  digresBon,  (xxn. 
ly  and  Yaleaus,  ad  locum,)  nidily  Bopposes  thai  he  nndoBtMidB  an 
astrooomical  cniestiaii,  oi  whidi  his  readers  are  ignorant  It  is  treated 
with  more  jnagment  and  propriety  by  Ccnsorinus  (de  Die  Natali,  & 
20)  and  Macrobios,  (SatomaL  i  c:  12—16.)  The  appeUation  of 
BtMtewtUej  which  marks  the  inaospiooas  year,  (Aagnstm.  ad  Janna* 
riom,  Ep^  119,^  is  derived  from  the  repetition  it  the  tixth  doLj  of  tfaa 
eakncbof  Mardb. 


Ic 
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fiitaly  the  choice  of  a  &ithful  finend  requires  mature  and  seiioiif 
deliberation.  That  deliberation  tJiall  be  my  care.  Let  youf 
conduct  be  dutiful  and  consistent  Retire  to  yoiu:  quartets; 
refresh  your  minds  and  bodies ;  and  expect  the  accustomed 
donative  on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor." "  The  aston- 
ished troops,  with  a  mixture  of  pride,  of  satisfaction,  and  of 
Urror,  confessed  the  voice  of  their  master.  Their  angry  dam* 
ors  subsided  into  silent  reverence;  and  Valentinian,  encom~ 
passed  with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and  the  various  banners 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  was  conducted,  in  warlike  pomp, 
to  the  palace  of  Nice.  As  he  was  sensible,  however,  of  the 
importance  of  preventing  some  rash  declaration  of  the  soldiers, 
he  consulted  the  assembly  of  the  chie&;  and  their  real  senti- 
ments were  concisely  expressed  by  the  generous  freedom  of 
Dagalaiphus.  **  Most  excellent  prince,"  said  that  officer,  "  if 
ou  consider  only  your  family,  you  have  a  brother ;  if  you 
ove  the  republic,  look  round  for  the  most  deserving  of  the 
Romans.""  The  emperor,  who  suppressed  his  displeasure, 
without  altering  his  intention,  slowly  proceeded  from  Nice  to 
Nicomedia  and  Constantinople.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that 
capital,'^  thirty  days  after  his  own  elevation,  he  bestowed  the 
title  of  Augustus  on  his  brother  Yalens ;  *  and  as  the  boldest 
patriots  were  convinced,  that  their  opposition,  without  being 
serviceable  to  their  country,  would  be  fatal  to  themselves,  the 
declaration  of  his  absolute  will  was  received  with  silent  sub- 
mission. Valens  was  now  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age ; 
but  his  abilities  had  never  been  exercised  in  any  employment, 
military  or  civil ;  and  his  character  had  not  inspired  the  world 
with  any  sanguine  expectations.  He  possessed,  however,  one 
quality,  which  recommended  him  to  Valentinian,  and  preservetl 

^^  Yalentiiuan's  first  speech  19  hV  in  Ammianus,  (xxvL  2 ;)  oxicise 
•vDd  sententious  in  Pbilostorgius,  (L  yiii.  c.  8.) 

''  Si  tuos  amas,  Imperator  optime,  babes  fratrem ;  si  Rempublicam 
quffire  auem  vestias.  Ammian.  xzvL  4.  In  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire, Viuentiman  retained  that  sincere  counsellor  for  himself  (c  6.) 

^^  In  suburbano,  Ammian.  xxvl  4.  The  famous  Hebdomon,  or  neld 
of  Mars,  was  distant  from  Constantmople  either  seven  stadia,  or  seven 
miles.  See  Yalesius,  and  his  brother,  ad  loc.,  and  Ducange,  Const  L 
il  p.  140, 141, 1*72, 173. 

*  Symmachne  praises  the  liberality  of  Valentinian  in  raiaing  his  brother 
At  once  to  the  raok  of  Augastas,  not  training  hun  through  the  slow  and 
probationary  degree  of  Caesar.  Exi^ai  animi  vices  mnnenun  partinntor, 
tna  liberalitas  desideriis  nihil  reliqnit.  Symm  Orat.  p.  7,  edit  Niebaiir« 
Berlin,  1816,  reprinted  from  Mai.— M  " 
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the  domestic  peace  of  the  empire ;  devout  and  grateful  attach- 
ment to  his  benefactor,  whose  superioritj  of  genius,  as  well  as 
of  authority,  Yalens  humbly  and  cheei-fully  acknowledged  in 
every  action  of  his  life.'' 

Before  Yalentinian  divided  the  provinces,  he  reformed  the 
administration  of  the  empire.  All  ranks  of  subjects,  who  had 
been  injured  or  oppressed  under  the  reign  of  Julian,  were 
invited  to  support  their  public  accusations.  The  silence  of 
mankind  attested  the  spotless  integrity  of  the  prsefect  Sallust ; '' 
and  his  own  pressing  solicitations,  tliat  he  might  be  permitted 
to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  state,  were  rejected  by  Val- 
entinian  with  the  most  honorable  expressions  of  friendship  and 
esteem.  But  among  the  favorites  of  the  late  emperor,  there 
were  many  who  had  abused  his  credulity  or  superstition ;  and 
who  could  no  longer  hope  to  be  protected  either  by  favor  or 
justice.'"  The  greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  palace, 
and  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  were  removed  from  their 
respective  stations ;  yet  the  eminent  merit  of  some  officer 
was  distinguished  from  the  obnoxious  crowd;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  opposite  clamors  of  zeal  and  resentment,  the 
whole  proceedings  of  this  delicate  inquiry  appear  to  have 
taeen  conducted  with  a  reasonable  share  of  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration.'' The  festivity  of  a  new  reign  received  a  short  and 
auspicious  inten^ption  from  the  sudden  illness  of  the  two 
orinces ;  but  as  soon  as  their  health  was  restored,  they  left 
Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  In  the  castle, 
<>r  palace,  of  Mediana,  only  three  miles  from  Naissus,  they 
«.xecuted  the  solemn  and  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire.*' 
V^alentinian  bestowed  on  his  brother  the  rich  prsefecture  of 
^he  Eastj  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia ; 
whilst  he  reserved  for  his  immediate  government  the  warlike* 

**  Partidpem  quidem  leffitimum  potestatis ;  Bed  in  modmn  appari- 
'.oris  morigeram,  ut  progredieos  aperiet  textus.     Ammian.  zxvi  4. 

^'  Notwithstanding  tlio  evidence  of  Zonaras,  Suidas,  and  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  M.  de  Tillemonfc  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  671) 
wuhe9  to  disbelieve  those  stories,  si  avantageuses  a  un  pajen. 

***  Eunapius  celebrates  and  exaggerates  the  sufferings  of  Mazimus, 
{p.  82,  88 ;)  yet  he  allows  that  the  sophist  or  magician,  the  guilty 
&yorite  of  Julian,  and  the  personal  enemy  of  Yalentiman,  was  dis- 
missed on  the  payment  of  a  small  fine. 

'^  The  loose  assertions  of  a  general  disgrace  (Zosimas,  L  iv.  p.  201, 
ire  detected  and  refuted  by  Tmemont,  (tom.  v.  p.  21.) 

•*  Ammianus,  xxvi  6. 

*  Ipae  sapra  imp«£ati  Rbeni  semibarbaras  ripas  raptim  ▼eodlla 
▼OL.  U. — 1 
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pnefectures  of  Ulyricum^  Itoly^  and  Oatd^  from  the  extremitj 
of  Greece  to  the  OaledoDian  rampart,  and  from  the  rampart 
of  Caledonia  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  provincial 
administration  remained  on  its  former  basis;  but  a  double 
supply  of  generals  and  magistrates  was  required  for  two  ooun 
cils,  and  two  courts :  the  division  was  made  with  a  just  regard 
to  their  peculiar  merit  and  situation,  and  seven  master-generab 
were  soon  created,  either  of  the  cavalry  or  infantry.  When 
this  important  business  had  been  amicably  transacted,  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens  embraced  for  the  last  time.  The  emperot 
of  the  West  established  his  temporary  residence  at  Milan } 
and  the  emperor  of  the  East  returned  to  Constantinople,  to 
assume  the  dominion  of  fifty  provinces,  of  whose  language  he 
was  totally  ignorant" 

The  tranquillity  of  the  East  was  soon  disturbed  by  rebellion ; 
and  the  throne  of  Valens  was  threatened  by  the  daring  attempts 
of  a  rival  whose  afBnity  to  the  emperor  Julian  '*  was  his  sole 
merit,  and  had  been  his  only  crime.  Prooopius  had  been 
hastily  promoted  from  the  obscure  station  of  a  tribune,  and  a 
notary,  to  the  joint  command  of  the  army  of  Mesopotamia ;  the 
public  opinion  already  named  him  as  the  successor  of  a  prince 
who  was  destitute  of  natural  heirs ;  and  a  vain  rumor  was 
propagated  by  his  friends,  or  his  enemies,  that  Julian,  before 
the  altar  of  the  Moon  at  Carrhse,  had  privatdy  invested  Pro- 
copius  with  the  Imperial  purple."  He  endeavored,  by  his 
dutiful  and  submissive  behavior,  to  disarm  the  jealousy  of 

"  Ammianus  sayB,  ia  general  terms,  subagrestis  ingenii,  nee  bellida 
nee  liberalibuB  studiis  eruditus.  Ammian.  zzzi  14.  The  orator 
Themistius,  with  the  genuine  impertinence  of  a  Greek^  wi^es  for  the 
first  time  to  speak  the  Latin  langaage,  the  dialect  of  his  soyereign, 

riiv  6ia\tKTOV  KparoUffav.     Orat.  VL  p.  71. 

**  The  uncertain  degree  of  alliance,  or  consanguinity,  is  expressed 
by  the  words  dyet/zcof,  opgnatus,  consobrinus,  (see  Yalesius  ad  AmTniaM, 
xxiiL  S.)  The  mother  of  Procopius  might  be  a  sister  of  Basilina  and 
Count  Julian,  the  mother  and  uncle  of  the  Apostate.  Ducange,  Fam 
Byzantin.  p.  49. 

'*  Ammian.  zxiil  «S,  zxvL  6.  He  mentions  ^e  report  with  much 
hesitation :  susurravit  obscurior  fama ;  nemo  cnim  dicti  auctor  ezstitit 
verus.  It  serves,  however,  to  remark,  that  Procopius  was  a  Pagaa 
Yet  his  religion  does  not  appear  to  have  promoted,  or  obstructed,  hit 
pretensions. 

ens  *  *  PrinceM  creatas  ad  difficilem  milidam  revertistL    Symm.  OraS 
•1.— II. 
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Jovian ;  resigned,  without  a  contest,  his  military  command ; 
and  retired,  with  his  wife  and  family,  to  cultivate  the  ample 
patrimony  which  he  possessed  in  the  province  of  CappadixjicU 
These  useful  and  innocent  occupations  were  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  an  officer  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
the  name  of  his  new  sovereigns,  Valentinian  and  Valens,  was 
despatched  to  conduct  the  unfortunate  Procopius  either  to  a 
perpetual  prison  or  an  ignominious  death .  His  presence  of 
mind  procured  him  a  longer  respite,  and  a  more  splendid  fate. 
Without  presuming  to  dispute  the  royal  mandate,  he  requested 
the  indulgence  of  a  few  moments  to  embrace  his  weeping 
family ;  and  while  the  vigilance  of  his  guards  was  relaxed  by 
a  plentiful  entertainment,  he  dexterously  escaped  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  whence  he  passed  over  to  the 
country  of  Bosphorus.  In  that  sequestered  region  he  re- 
mained many  months,  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  exile,  of 
solitude,  and  of  want ;  his  melancholy  temper  brooding  over 
his  misfortunes,  and  his  mind  agitated  by  the  just  apprehen- 
sion, that,  if  any  accident  should  discover  his  name,  the  faith- 
less B^urbarians  would  violate,  without  much  scruple,  the  laws 
of  hospitality.  In  a  moment  of  impatience  and  despair,  Pro- 
copius embarked  in  a  merchant  vessel,  which  made  sail  for 
Constantinople ;  and  boldly  aspired  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign, 
because  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  security  of  a  subject 
At  first  he  lurked  in  the  villages  of  Bithynia,  continually 
changing  his  habitation  and  his  disguise.'*  By  degrees  he 
ventured  into  the  capital,  trusted  his  hfe  and  fortune  to  the 
fidelity  of  two  friends,  a  senator  and  a  eunuch,  and  conceived 
some  hopes  of  success,  from  the  intelligence  which  he  obtained 
of  the  actual  state  of  public  affairs.  The  body  of  the  people 
was  infected  with  a  spirit  of  discontent :  they  regretted  the 
justice  and  the  abiUties  of  Sallust,  who  had  been  imprudently 
dismissed  from  the  prsefecture  of  the  East.  They  despised 
the  character  of  Valens,  which  was  rude  without  vigor,  ana 
feeble  without  mildness.  They  dreaded  the  influence  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapacious 
minister,  who  rigorously  exacted  all  the  arrears  of  tribute  that 

*<  One  of  his  retreats  was  a  country-house  of  Eanomius,  the  heretic; 
The  master  was  absent)  innocent,  ignorant;  yet  he  narrowly  escaped 
a  sentence  of  death,  and  was  banished  into  the  remote  parts  of 
Iffanritania,  (Philostorg.  L  ix.  a  6,  8,  and  Godefroy's  Dissert  p.  869— 
»7i.) 
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might  remain  unpaid  since  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Am^ 
Han.  The  circumstances  were  propitious  to  the  designs  of  a 
usurper.  The  hostile  measures  of  the  Persians  required  the 
presence  of  .Valens  in  Syria :  from  the  Danube  to  the  Eu- 
phrates the  troops  were  in  motion;  and  the  capital  was 
occa&ionally  filled  with  the  soldiers  who  passed  or  repassed 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  Two  cohorts  of  Gaul  were  per- 
suaded to  listen  to  the  secret  proposals  of  the  conspirators; 
which  were  recommended  by  the  promise  of  a  liberal  dona- 
tive :  and,  as  they  still  revered  the  memory  of  Julian,  they 
easily  consented  to  support  the  hereditary  claim  of  his  pro- 
scribed kinsman.  At  the  dawn  of  day  they  were  drawn  up 
near  the  baths  of  Anastasia;  and  Procopius,  clothed  in  a 
purple  garment,  more  suitable  to  a  player  than  to  a  monarch, 
appeared,  as  if  he  rose  from  the  dead,  in  ihe  midst  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  soldiers,  who  were  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, saluted  their  trembling  prince  with  shouts  of  joy  and 
vows  of  fidelity.  Their  numbers  were  soon  increased  by  a 
band  of  sturdy  peasants,  collected  from  the  adjacent  country ; 
and  Procopius,  shielded  by  the  arms  of  his  adherents,  was 
successively  conducted  to  the  tribunal,  the  senate,  and  the 
palace.  During  the  first  moments  of  his  tumultuous  reign, 
he  was  astonished  and  terrified  by  the  gloomy  silence  of  the 
people ;  who  were  either  ignorant  of  the  cause,  or  apprehen- 
sive of  the  event  But  his  military  strength  was  superior  to 
any  actual  resistance :  the  malecontents  flocked  to  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion ;  the  poor  were  excited  by  the  hopes,  and  the 
rich  were  intimidated  by  the  fear,  of  a  general  pillage ;  and 
the  obstinate  credulity  of  the  multitude  was  once  more  de- 
ceived by  the  promised  advantages  of  a  revolution.  The 
magistrates  were  seized ;  the  prisons  and  arsenals  broke  open ; 
the  gates,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  were  diligently 
occupied ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  Procopius  became  the  abso- 
lute, though  precarious,  master  of  the  Imperial  city.*  The 
usurper  improved  this  unexpected  success  with  some  degree 
of  courage  and  dexterity.  He  artfully  propagated  the  rumors 
and  opinions   the   most  favorable  to  his  interest;  while  he 


^  It  may  be  suspected,  from  a  fragment  of  Eonapias,  tbat  the  heathen  and 
pbiloaophic  party  espoased  the  cause  of  Frooopias.  .  Heracliaa,  the  Cynic,  a 
man  who  had  been  nonored  by  a  philosophic  controversy  wiUi  Julian,  strflc- 
ing  the  groand  with  his  stafi;  incited  him  to  coorage  with  the  line  of  Homer, 
iXxifios  iffoo'—tva  rti  at  koX  dipiydvav  eZ  ttirti.  Eunapins,  Mai,  p.  267  or  ia 
Niebnhr's  edition,  p.  73. — M. 
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deluded  the  populace  by  giving  audience  to  the  frequent,  but 
imaginary,  ambassadors  of  distant  nations.  The  large  bodies 
of  troops  stationed  in  the  cities  of  Thrace  and  the  fortresses 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  were  gradually  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
rebellion :  and  the  Gothic  princes  consented  to  supply  the 
sovereign  of  Constantinople  with  the  formidable  strength  of 
several  thousand  auxiliaries.  His  generals  passed  the  Bos 
phorus,  and  subdued,  without  an  efibrt,  the  unarmed,  but 
wealthy  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Asia.  After  an  honorable 
defence,  the  city  and  island  of  Cyzicus  yielded  to  his  power; 
the  renowned  legions  of  the  Jovians  and  Herculeans  emuraced 
the  cause  of  the  usurper,  whom  they  were  ordered  to  crush  ; 
and,  as  the  veterans  were  continually  augmented  with  new 
levies,  he  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  whose  valor, 
as  well  as  numbers,  were  not  unequal  to  the  greatness  of  the 
contest  The  son  of  Hormisdas,"  a  youth  of  spirit  and 
ability,  condescended  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  lawful 
emperor  of  the  East ;  and  the  Persian  prince  was  immediately 
invested  with  the  ancient  and  extraordinary  powers  of  a  Ro- 
man Proconsul.  The  alliance  of  Faustina,  the  widow  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  who  intrusted  herself  and  her  daughter 
to  the  hands  of  the  usurper,  added  dignity  and  reputation  to 
his  cause.  The  princess  Oonstantia,  who  was  then  about  five 
years  of  age,  accompanied,  in  a  litter,  the  march  of  the  army. 
She  was  shown  to  the  multitude  in  the  arms  of  her  adopted 
father ;  and,  as  often  as  she  passed  through  the  ranks,  the 
tenderness  of  the  soldiers  was  inflamed  into  martial  fury :  '• 
they  recollected  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  and 
they  declared,  with  loyal  acclamation,  that  they  would  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  infant.** 


' '  Hormisdse  maturo  juveni  Hormisdo)  regalit  Alius  filio,  potestatein 
Proconsulis  detulit ;  et  civilia,  more  vetenim,  et  bella,  recturo.  Ammian. 
xxri.  8.  The  Persian  prince  escaped  with  honor  and  safety,  and  was 
aftcrwarda  (A.  D.  380)  restored  to  tlie  same  extraordinary  office  of  pro- 
consul of  Bithynia,  (Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  204  )  ] 
am  ignorant  whether  the  race  of  Sassan  was  propagated.  I  nnd  ( A.  D. 
514)  a  pope  Hormisdas ;  but  he  was  a  native  of  Frusino,  in  Italy,  (Pagi 
Brev.  rontific  torn.  i.  p.  247.) 

••  The  infant  rebel  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gratian 
but  she  died  young,  and  childless.  See  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p 
48,69.  . 

'*  Sequimini  culminis  summi  prosapiam,  was  the  language  of  Froo<> 
plus,  who  affected  to  despise  the  obscure  birth,  and  fortuitona  etectjoa^ 
of  the  upstart  Pannonian.    Ammian.  zxri.  7. 
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In  the  mean  while  ValentiuiaD  was  alarmed  and  perplexed 
by  the  doabtful  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the  East.*  TT-e 
difBculties  of  a  German  war  forced  him  to  confine  his  imme- 
diate care  to  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions ;  and,  as  every 
channel  of  communication  was  stopped  or  corrupted,  he  lis- 
tened, with  doubtful  anxiety,  to  the  rumors  which  were  indus- 
triously spread^  that  the  defeat  af)d  death  of  Yalens  had  left 
Tro^opius  sole  master  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  Yalens  was 
not  dead :  but  on  the  news  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  received 
at  Osesarea,  he  basely  despaired  of  his  life  and  fortune ;  pro- 
posed to  negotiate  with  the  usurper,  and  discovered  his  secret 
inclination  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple.  The  timid  mon- 
arch W£V3  sared  from  disgrace  and  ruin  by  the  fiinnness  of  his 
ministers,  and  their  abilities  soon  decided  in  his  favor  the 
event  of  the  civil  war.  In  a  season  of  tranquillity,  Sallust  had 
resigned  without  a  murmur ;  but  as  soon  as  the  public  safety 
was  attacked,  he  ambitiously  solicited  the  preeminence  of  toil 
and  danger ;  and  the  restoration  of  that  virtuous  minister  to 
the  prsefecture  of  the  East,  was  the  first  step  which  indicated 
the  repentance  of  Yalens,  and  satisfied  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  reign  of  Procopius  was  apparently  supported  by 
powerful  armies  and  obedient  provinces.  But  many  of  the 
piincipal  officers,  military  as  well  as  civil,  had  been  urged, 
e*thcr  by  motives  of  duty  or  interest,  to  withdraw  themselves 
bom  the  guilty  scene;  or  to  watch  the  moment  of  betraying, 
akjd  deserting,  the  cause  of  the  usurper.  Lupicinus  advanced 
l»y  hasty  marches,  to  bring  the  lemons  of  Syria  to  the  aid 
<f  Yalens.  Arintheus,  who,  in  strength,  beauty,  and  valor, 
eKcelled  all  the  heroes  of  the  age,  attacked  with  a  small  troop 
r  superior  body  of  the  rebels.  When  he  beheld  the  feces  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  his  banner,  he  commanded 
tnem,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  seize  and  deliver  up  their  pretended 
leader ;  and  such  was  the  ascendant  of  his  genius,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary order  was  instantly  obeyed.*'  Arbetio,  a  respectable 

* 

*^  £t  dedlgnatus  hominem  superare  certamine  despicabilem,  auc- 
toritatis  et  ceisi  fiduda  corporis  ipsis  boetibus  jussit,  suum  vincire 
rectorem :  litque  ita  turmarum,  antesignanus  umbratilis  compreDSOB 
euorum  raanibua.     The  strength  and  beauty  of  Arintheus,  the  new 


*  Symmachas  describes  his  embarrassment  "The  tSermans  are  tfitt 
common  enemies  of  the  state,  Procopius  the  private  foe  of  the  Emperor; 
bin  first  care  mast  he  victory,  his  second  revenge."    Bymm.  Oiiat  p  IL 
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veteran  of  tbe  great  Oonstantiae,  who  had  been  distinguished 
by  the  honors  of  tbe  consulsbip,  was  persuaded  to  leare  bis 
^tirement,  and  once  more  to  conduct  an  army  into  the  field. 
[n  the  heat  of  action,  calmly  taking  off  his  helmet,  he  showed 
his  gray  haire  and  venerable  countenance:  saluted  the  sol- 
diers of  Procopins  by  the  endeariug  names  of  children  and 
companions,  and  exhorted  them  no  longer  to  support  tbe  des- 
perate cause  of  a  contemptible  tyrant ;  btft  to  follow  their  old 
commander,  who  bad  so  often  led  them  to  honor  and  victory. 
In  the  two  engagements  of  Thyatara  *^  au€U  NaooUa,  the  unfor- 
tunate Procopius  was  deserted  by  his,  troops,  who  were  sedu^ 
by  the  instructions  and  example  of  their  perfidious  oflicers. 
After  wandering  some  time  among  the  woods  and  mountains 
of  Pbrygia,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  desponding  followers,  con- 
ducted to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  immediately  beheaded.  Ma 
suffered  the  ordinary  fitte  of  an  unsuccessful  usurper;  bufc!>tb6 
9Ctsof  cruelty  which  were  exercised  by  the  conqueror,,  unider 
the  forms  of  legal  justice,  excited  the  pity  and  indignation  of 
mankind.** 

Such  indeed  are  the  common  and  natural  fruits  of  despot- 
ism and  rebellion.  But  the  inquisition  into  the  crime  of 
magicj  which,  under  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers,  was  so 

Hercules,  are  celebrated  by  St  Baal,  who  supposed  that  God  had 
created  him  as  an  inimitable  model  of  the  numan  species.  The 
painters  and  sculptors  could  not  express  his  figure :  the  historians 
appeared  fiibulous  when  they  related  his  exploits,  (Ammian.  xxvi.  and 
Vales,  ad  loc.) 

*^  The  same  field  of  hattle  is  placed  by  Ammianus  in  Lycia,  and  by 
Zoaimus  at  Thyatira,  which  are  at  the  distance  of  160  miles  from  each 
ither.  But  Thyatira  alluitur  Xyco,  (Plin.  Hist  l^atur.  y.  81,  Cellarius, 
Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  il  p.  79  0  and  the  transcribers  might  easily  con- 
yert  an  obscure  riyer  into  a  well-known  proyince.* 

*^  The  adventures,  usurpation,  and  fall  of  Procopius,  are  related,  in 
A  regular  series,  by  Ammianus,  (xxyL  6, 7,  8,  9, 10,)  and  Zosimus,  (1.  iy. 
p.  20S — 210.)    The^  often  illustrate,  and  seldom  contradict,  each  other 
Themistius  (Orat  viL  p.  91,  92)  adds  some  base  panegyric ;  and  Euna 
pius  (p.  83,  84)  some  malicious  8atire.f 

*  Aiumiairas  and  Zosimos  place  the  laat  battle  at  Nacolia  in  Pkrygiai 
VmmianiiB  altogether  omits  toe  former  battle  near  Thyatira.  Procopini 
>a8  on  his  march  (iter  tendebat)  towards  Lyda.    See  Wagner's  note,  io 

c. — M. 

t  Symmachas  joins  with  Tliemistins  in  praising  the  clemency  of  Valens. 
^iG  Tictotie  moderatas  est,  quasi  contra  se  nemo  pagnavit.  Symm.  Orat 
!«.  12. — ^K 

I  Tk!s  mfamoos  inquisition  into  sorcery  and  witchcraft  has  been  ol 
f 9llnenoe  on  human  aJIkirs  than  ii  commonly  sappoaod.    Tbe  ^m 
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rigoroiislj  prosecuted  both  at  Rome  and  Antioih,  was  int^ 
preted  as  the  fatal  symptom,  either  of  the  displeasure  of 
Heaven,  or  of  the  depravity  of  mankind/*  Let  us  not  hesi- 
tate to  indulge  a  liberal  pride,  that,  in  the  present  age,  the 
enlightened  part  of  Europe  has  abolished  ^  a  cruel  and  odious 
prejudice,  which  reigned  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  and 
adhered  to  every  system  of  religious  opinions/'  Tlxe  nations, 
and  the  sects,  of  tll^  Roman  world,  admitted  with  equal  ere- 
dotity,  and  similar  abhorrence,  the  reality  of  that  infernal  art,^ 
which  was  able  tco^ntrol  the  eternal  order  of  the  planets,  and 
the  voluntary  operations  qf  the  human  mind.  They  dreaded 
the  mysterious  power  of  spells  and  incantations,  of  potent 
herbs,  and  execrable  rites ;  which  could  extinguish  or  recall 
life,  inflame  the  passions  of  the  soul,  blast  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, and  extort  from  the  reluctant  daemons  the  secrets  of 
futurity.  They  believed,  with  the  wildest  inconsistency,  that 
this  preternatural  dominion  of  the  air,  of  earth,  and  of  hell, 
was  exercised,  from  the  vilest  motives  of  malice  or  gain,  by 
some  wrinkled  hags  and  itinerant  sorcerers,  who  passed  their 

**  liibanius  de  nldsceud.  Jaliaa  nece,  c.  ix.  p.  158, 159.  The  sophist 
deplores  the  public  frenzy,  bat  he  does  not  (aner  their  deaths)  impeach 
the  justice  of  the  emperors. 

**  The  French  and  Eng^lish  lawyers,  of  the  present  age,  allow  the 
tfieary,  and  deny  the  praetuXy  of  witchcraft,  (Denisart,  Recueil  de  Deci- 
sions de  Jurisprudence,  au  mot  Sorciers,  tom.  iv.  p.  553.  Blackstone's 
Commentanes,  voL  iv.  p.  60.)  As  private  reason  always  prevents,  or 
outstrips,  public  wisdom,  the  president  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  L 
zii  c.  5,  6)  rejects  the  existence  of  magic: 

**  See  CEuvres  de  Bajrle,  tom.  iii  p.  567 — 689.  The  sceptic  of  Rot- 
terdam exhibits,  accordmg  to  his  custom,  a  strange  medley  of  loose 
knowledge  and  hvely  wit 

*'  The  Pagans  distinguished  between  good  and  bad  magic,  the 
Theurgic  and  the  Goetic,  (Hist  de  TAcai^mie,  Ac,  tono.  vlL  p.  25.) 
But  they  could  not  have  defended  this  obscure  distinction  against  the 
acute  logic  of  Baylc.  In  the  Jewish  and  Christian  system,  lUl  daemons 
are  infernal  spirits ;  and  <Ul  commerce  with  then:  is  idolatry,  apostasy, 
&c.,  which  deserves  death  and  damnation. 


secations  against  philosophers  and  their  libraries  ^vas  carried  on  with  so 
much  fary,  that  from  this  time  (A.  D.  374)  the  names  of  the  Grentile  philoflo> 
phers  became  ahnost  extinct ;  and  the  Christian  philosophy  and  reli|[ion,  par- 
ticalarly  in  the  East,  established  their  ascendency.  1  am  surprised  that 
Gibbon  has  not  made  this  observation.  Heyne,  Note  on  Zosimas,  1.  iv.  14,  p. 
637.  Besides  vast  heaps  of  manuscripts  publicly  destroyed  throoghoat  tba 
JBast,  men  of  letters  burned  their  whole  libranes,  lest  some  fatal  voloms 
■hoold  expose  tbem  to  the  malice  of  the  informers  and  the  extreme  penal9 
of  the  law.    Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  11. — ^M. 
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obscure  lives  in  penury  and  contempt/^  The  arts  of  magic 
were  equally  condemned  by  the  public  opinion,  and  by  the 
laws  of  Rome ;  but  as  they  tended  to  gratify  the  most  imperi- 
ous passions  of  the  heart  of  man,  they  were  continually  pro- 
scribed, and  continually  practised/*  An  imaginary  cause  la 
capable  of  producing  the  most  serious  and  mischievous  effects. 
The  dark  predictions  of  the  death  of  an  emperor,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  a  conspiracy,  were  calculated  only  to  stimulate  the 
nopes  of  ambition,  and  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  fidelity;  and 
the  intentional  guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the  actual 
crimes  of  treason  and  sacrilege.^*  Such  vain  terrors  disturbed 
the  peace  of  society,  and  the  happinesis  of  individuab ;  and 
the  harmless  flame  which  insensibly  melted  a  waxen  image, 
might  derive  a  powerful  and  pernicious  energy  from  the 
affrighted  fancy  of  the  person  whom  it  was  maliciously  de- 
signed to  represent.**  From  the  infusion  of  those  herbs,  which 
were  supposed  to  possess  a  supernatural  influence,  it  was  an 
easy  step  to  the  use  of  more  substantial  poison  ;  and  the  folly 
of  mankind  sometimes  became  the  instrument,  and  the  mask, 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  As  soon  as  the  zeal  of  inform- 
ers was  encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Valens  and  Valeu- 

"  The  Canidia  of  Horace  (Oarm.  1.  v.  Od.  5,  with  Dacier's  and 
Sanadon*s  illuBtrations)  is  a  vulgar  ^witcb.  The  Erictho  of^Liiefli 
(PhanaL  vL  430 — 880)  is  tedious,  disgusting,  but  sometimes  sublime. 
She  chides  the  delay  of  the  Furies,  and  threatens,  with  tremendous 
obscurity,  to  pronounce  their  real  names ;  to  reveal  the  true  iufernal 
countenance  of  Hecate ;  to  invoke  the  secret  powers  that  lie  bel<m 
hell,  &c 

**  Genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in 
civitate  nostr&  et  vetabitur  semper  et  reiinebitiir.  Tacit  Hist.  i.  22. 
See  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  viu.  c  19,  and  tlie  Theodosian  Code, 
L  ix.  tit  xvl,  widi  Godefroy*8  Commentary. 

**  The  persecution  of  Antioch  was  occasioned  by  a  criminal  consul- 
tatioa  The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged  rouna 
a  magic  tripod :  and  a  dancing  ring,  which  had  been  jriMpI  in  the  ceu 
tre^pointed  to  the  four  first  letters  in  the  name  of  thTffiure  emperor, 
6.  £.  O.  A  Theodorus  (perhaps  with  many  others,  who  owned  tlis 
fatal  syllables)  was  executed.  Theodbsius  succeeded.  Lardner  (Hea 
then  Testimonies,  vol  iv.  p.  853-— 872)  has  copiously  and  £urly  exam 
ined  this  dark  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Valens. 

*^      Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  hsec  ut  cera  liquescit 

Uno  eodemque  igni Virgit  Bucolic  viii.  80. 

Devovet  absentes,  simulacraque  cerea  figit 

Ovid  m  Epist  Hypsil  ad  Jason  91. 
Snoli  vMj^incantations  could  affect  tl\e  mind,  and  increase  the 
cl  Ocrmanicus.    Tacit  AnnaL  ii  69. 

a* 
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tinian,  they  etmld  not  refuse  to  listen  to  another  chaise,  too 
frequently  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  guilt ;  a  charge 
of  a  softer  and  less  malignant  nature,  for  which  the  pious, 
though  excessive,  rigor  of  Constantino  had  recently  decreed 
the  punishment  of  death.*'  This  deadly  and  incoherent  mix- 
ture of  treason  and  magic,  of  poison  and  adultery,  afforded 
infinite  gradations  of  guilt  and  innocence,  of  excuse  and 
aggravation,  which  in  tfiese  proceedings  appear  to  have  been 
confounded  by  the  angry  or  corrupt  passions  of  the  judges. 
They  easily  discovered  that  the  degree  of  their  industry  and 
discernment  was  estimated,  by  the  Imperial  court,  according  to 
the  number  of  executions  that  were  furnished  from  the  respec- 
tive tribunals.  It  was  not  without  extreme  reluctance  that  they 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  acquittal ;  but  they  eagerly  admitted 
such  evidence  as  was  stained  with  peijury,  or  procured  by 
torture,  to  prove  the  most  improbable  charges  against  the  most 
respectable  characters.  The  progress  of  the  inquiry  continually 
opened  new  subjects  of  criminal  prosecution ;  the  audacious 
informer,  whose  falsehood  was  detected,  retired  with  impunity ; 
but  the  wretched  victim,  who  discovered  his  real  or  pretended 
accomplices,  were  seldom  permitted  to  receive  the  price  of  his 
ipfamy.  From  the  extremity  of  Italy  and  Asia,  the  young, 
and  the  aged,  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  tribunals  of  Rome 
•nd  Antioch.  Senators,  matrons,  and  philosophers,  expired  iu 
Ignominious  and  cruel  torfures.  The  soldiers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  prisons,  declared,  with  a  murmur  of  pity 
and.  indignation,  that  their  numbers  were  insufficient  to  oppose 
the  flight,  or  resistance,  of  the  multitude  of  captives.  The 
wealthiest  families  were  ruined  by  fines  and  confiscations ;  the 
most  innocent  citizens  trembled  for  their  safety ;  and  we  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  from  the  ex- 
travagant assertion  of  an  ancient  writer,  that,  in  the  obnoxious 
proviilces,  the  prisoners,  the  exiles,  and  the  fugitives,  formed 
the  great^Mnrt  of  the  inhabitants.'* 


«i 


See  Heineocius,  Antiqoitat.  Juris  Roman,  torn,  il  p.  868,  <fec.  Cod. 
Tlieodofltab.  L  ix.  Hi-.  7,  with  Qodefroy^B  Commentary. 

**  The  cruel  persecution  of  Rome  and  Antioch  is  described,  and 
most  probably  exaggerated,  by  Ammianns  (zxyiil  1,  zziz.  1,  2)  and 
Zosimus,  (L  iv.  p.  216 — 218.)  The  philosopher  Maximus,  with  some 
justice,  was  involyed  in  the  charge  of  magic,  (Eunapius  in  Yit  Sophist 
p.  88,  89 ;)  and  young  Chrysostom,  who  had  accidentsdly  found  one  of 
fiw  proscribed  books,  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  (Tillemon|disi  du 
Kmpereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  340.)  '^ 
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When  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths  of  the  innocent  and 
illustrious  Romans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
first  Caesars,  the  art  of  the  historian,  or  the  merit  of  the  suf- 
ferers, excites  in  our  breast  the  most  lively  sensations  of  terror, 
of  admkation,  and  of  pity.  '  The  coarse  and  undistinguishing 
pencil  of  Ammianus  has  delineated  his  bloody  figures  with 
tedious  and  disgusting  accuracy.  But  as  our  attention  is  no 
longer  engaged  by  the  contrast  of  freedom  and  servitude,  of 
fecent  greatness  and  of  actual  misery,  we  should  turn  with 
horror  from  the  frequent  executions,  which  disgraced,  both  at 
Borne  and  Antioch,  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers."  Valens 
was  of  a  timid,'*  and  Valentinian  of  a  choleric,  disposition.** 
An  anxious  regard  to  his  personal  safety  was  the  ruling  prin 
ciple  of  the  administration  of  Valens.  In  the  condition  of  a 
subject,  he  had  Idssed,  with  trembling  awe,  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor;  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  reasonably 
expected,  that  the  same  fears,  which  had  subdued  his  own 
mind,. would  secure  the  patient  submission  of  his  people.  The 
tayorites  of  Valens  obtained,  by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and 
confiscation,  the  wealth  which  his  economy  would  have 
refused."  They  urged,  with  persuasive  eloquence,  tkat^  in 
all  eases  of  treason,  suspicioii  is  equivalent  to  proof;  that  the 
power  supposes  the  intention,  of  mischief;  that  the  inten- 
tion is  not  less  criminal  ^than  the  act ;  and  that  a  subject  no 
longer  deserves  to  live,  if  his  life  may  threaten  the  safety,  or 
disturb  the  repose,  of  his  sovereign.  The  judgment  of  Valen- 
tinian was  sometimes  deceived,  and  his  confidence  abused; 
but  he  would  have  silenced  the  informers  with  a  contemptuous 
Kmile,  had  they  presumed  to  alarm  his  fortitude  by  the  sound 

■      ■■■^■■■-  ll»       II, ,  „ II.         ■■     !■■■■■     I  ,.    ■■■■  ■„  ■■■^111  ,  ,  _ 

'*  Consult  the  six  la^t  books  of  Ammianus,  and  more  particularly 
the  portraits  of  the  two  royal  brothers,  (xxx.  8,  9,  xxxL  14.)  TUle- 
mont  has  collected  (torn.  v.  p.  12 — 18,  p.  127 — 188)  fi-om  all  antiquity 
their  virtues  and  vices. 

^^,  The  younger  Victor  asserts,  that  he  was  valde  timidos :  yet  he 
behaved,  as  almost  every  man  would  do,  with  decent  resolution  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  The  same  historian  attempts  to  prove  that  his  anger 
was  harmless.  Ammianns  observes,  with  more  candor  and  judgment, 
faicidentia  crimina  ad  contempi»m  Vel  l(Bsam  principis  ampliindinem 
trahens,  in  sangoinem  sseviebat. 

**  Cum  esset  ad  acerbitatem  natm'sa  calore  propensior  ....  pcenas 
per  ignes  augebat  et  gladios.     Ammian.  xxx.  8.    See  xzvil  7. 

*'  I  have  transferred  the  reproach  of  avarice  trowi  Valens  to  his 
servants.     Avarice  more   properly  belongs    to   ministers   than  to. 
kings ;  in  whom  that  passion  is  commonly  extinguished  by  abBolute 
fiossASsion. 
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of  danger.  They  praised  his  inflexible  love  of  justice ;  and, 
in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  emperor  was  easily  tempted  to 
consider  clemency  as  a  weakness,  and  passion  as  a  virtue. 
As  long  as  he  wrestled  with  his  equals,  in  the  bold  oompeti' 
tion  of  an  active  and  ambitious  life,  Yalentinian  was  seldom 
injured,  and  never  insulted,  with  impunity :  if  his  prudence 
was  arraigned,  his  spirit  was  applauded;  and  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  generals  were  apprehendve  of  provoking 
the  resentment  of  a  fearless  soldier.  After  he  became  mas- 
ter of  the  world,  he  unfortunately  forgot,  that  where  no  resist- 
ance can  be  made,  no  courage  can  be  exerted ;  and  instead 
of  consulting  the  dictates  of  reason  and  magnanimity,  he 
indulged  the  furious  emotions  of  his  temper,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  disgraceful  to  himself,  and  fatal  to  the  defenceless 
objects  of  his  displeasure.  In  the  government  of  his  house- 
hold, or  of  his  empire,  slight,  or  even  imaginary,  ofifences — ^a 
hasty  word,  a  casual  omission,  an  involuntary  delay — ^were 
chastised  by  a  sentence  of  immediate  death.  The  expressions 
which  issued  the  most  readily  from  the  noouth  of  the  emperor 
of  the  West  were,  "  Strike  oflf  his  head  f  "  Bum  him  alive  f 
"Let  him  be  beaten  with  clubs  till  he  expires;""  and 
his  most  favored  ministers  soon  understood,  that,  by  a  rash 
attempt  to  dispute,  or  suspend,  the  execution  of  his  san- 
guinary commands,  they  might  involve  themselves  in  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  disobedience.  The  repeated  gratification 
of  this  savage  justice  hardened  the  mind  of  Yalentinian 
against  pity  and  remorse ;  and  the  sallies  of  passion  were  con- 
firmed by  the  habits  of  cruelty.**     He  could  behold  with 

"  He  sometimes  expressed  a  sentence  of  death  with  a  tone  of 
pleasantry :  "  Abi,  Comes,  et  muta  ei  caput,  qui  sibi  mutari  provindam 
cupii.'*  A  boy,  who  had  slipped  too  nastily  a  Spartan  hound;  an 
armorer,  who  had  made  a  pohshed  cuirass  that  wanted  some  grains  of 
the  l^itimate  weight,  <&c^  were  the  victims  of  his  fury. 

^*  'Hie  innocents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  and  three  apparitors,  whom 
Yalentinian  condemned  for  signifying  a  legal  8ummon&  AmmianuB 
(zzvil  7)  strangely  supposes,  that  all  who  Imd  been  unjustly  executed 
were  worshipped  as  martyrs  by  the  Christians.  His  impartial  silence 
does  not  allow  us  to  believe,  tliat  the  great  chamberlain  Khpdanus  was 
burnt  alive  for  an  act  of  oppression,  (Chron.  Paschal  p.  802.)* 

*  AmmiaDQS  does  not  say  that  they  -were  worshipped  as  martyra.    CiGO> 
nun  memoriam  apud  Hediolonuin  colentes  nimc  usqi^e  Christiani,  IocoIm 
■bi  sepulti  sunt,  cui  innocentea  appellant    Wae^Qer's  note  in  loco.    Tet  If 
Um  next  paramph  refers  to  that  transaction,  whidi  is  not  quite  dear,  0I| 
boo  is  light— >M. 
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calm  satis&ction  the  convulsive  agonies  of  torture  and  death; 
be  reserved  his  friendship  for  those  faithful  servants  whose 
temper  was  the  most  congenial  to  his  own.  The  merit  of 
Maximin,  who  had  slaughtered  thp  noblest  families  of  Eome, 
was  rewarded  with  the  royal  approbation,  and  the  prsefecture 
of  Gaul.  Two  fierce  and  enormous  bears,  distinguisbA  by 
the  appellations  of  Innocence^  and  Mica  Aurea^  could  alone 
doserve  to  share  the  favor  of  Maximin.  The  cages  of  those 
ti  usty  guards  were  always  placed  near  the  bed-chamber  of 
Valentinian,  who  frequently  amused  his  eyes  with  the  grateful 
spectacle  of  seeing  them  tear  and  devour  the  bleeding  limbs 
of  the  malefactors  who  were  abandoned  to  their  rage.  Their 
diet  and  exercises  were  carefully  inspected  by  the  Roman 
emperor ;  and  when  Innocence  had  earned  her  discharge,  by  a 
long  course  of  meritorious  service,  the  £siithful  animal  was  again 
restored  to  the  freedom  of  her  native  woods.^* 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  reflection,  when  the  mind  of 
Valens  was  not  agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian  by 
rage,  the  tyrant  resumed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  con- 
duct, of  the  father  of  his  country.  The  dispassionate  judg* 
raent  of  the  Western  emperor  could  clearly  perceive,  and 
accurately  pursue,  his  own  and  the  public  interest;  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  East,  who  imitated  with  equal  docility  the 
various  examples  which  he  received  from  his  elder  brother, 
was  sometimes  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  prae- 
fect  Sallust  Both  princes  invariably  retained,  in  the  purple, 
the  chaste  and  temperate  simplicity  which  had  adorned  their 
private  life ;  and,  under  their  reign,  the  pleasures  of  the  court 
never  cost  the  people  a  blush  or  a  sigh.  They  gradually 
reformed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  times  of  Constantius; 
judiciously  adopted  and  improved  the  designs  of  Julian  and 
his  successor ;  and  displayed  a  style  and  spirit  of  legislation 
which  might  inspire  posterity  with  the  most  favorable  opinion 
of  their  (£aracter  and  government.  It  is  not  from  the  master 
of  Innocence^  that  we  should  expect  the  tender  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  which  prompted  Valentinian  to  con- 
demn the  exposition  of  new-born  infants;'®  and  to  establish 

^  lit  bene  meritam  in  sylvas  Jussit  abire  Innoxiam.  Ammian.  xxSx. 
I,  and  Yalefflus  ad  locumi 

*®  See  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  viil  tit.  lit  leg..  2.  ITnusquisqud 
Bobcdem  suam  nutriat  Quod  si  exponendam  putaverit  animadverGooni 
qo»  constituta  est  subjacebit  For  the  present  I  shall  not  interfere  in 
flie  dispute  between  Noodt  and  Binkcrshoek;  how  far,  or  how  long, 
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iburieen  skilfiii  physicians,  with  stipends  and  privileges,  in  the 
iburteen  quarters  of  Rome.  The  good  sense  of  an  illiterate 
soldier  founded  a  useful  and  liberal  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  and  the  support  of  declining  science.*^  It  was 
his  intention,  that  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  should  be 
tai]^^  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  the  metropolis  of 
every  province;  and  as  the  size  and  dignity  of  the  school 
was  usually  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  city,  the 
academies  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  claimed  a  just  and 
singular  preeminence.  The  fragments  of  the  literaiy  edicts 
of  Valentinian  imperfectly  represent  the  school  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  was  gradually  improved  by  subsequent  regula- 
tions. That  school  consisted  of  thirty-one  professors  in 
different  branches  of  learning.  One  philosopher,  and  two 
lawyers ;  five  sophists,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Greek, 
and  three  orators,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Latin  tongue ; 
besides  seven  scribes,  or,  as  they  were  then  styled,  antiqua 
rians,  whose  laborious  pens  supplied  the  public  library  with 
fair  and  correct  copies  of  the  classic  writers.  The  rule  of 
conduct,  which  was  prescribed  to  the  students,  is  the  more 
curious,  as  it  affords  the  first  outlines  of  the  form  and  disci- 
pline of  a  modem  university.  It  was  required,  that  they  should 
bring  proper  certificates  from  the  magistrates  of  their  native 
province.  Their  names,  professions,  and  places  of  abode, 
were  regularly  entered  in  a  public  register.  The  studious 
youth  were  severely  prohibited  from  wasting  their  time  in 
hssts,  or  in  the  theatre ;  and  the  term  of  their  education  was 
limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  pr»fect  of  the  city  was 
empowered  to  chastise  the  idle  and  refractoiy  by  stripes  or 
expulsion ;  and  he  was  directed  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  master  of  the  offices,  that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of 
the  scholars  might  be  usefully  applied  to  the  public  service. 
The  institutions  of  Valentinian  contributed  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  peace  and  plenty ;  and  the  cities  were  guarded  by 
the  establishment  of  the  JDe/ensors ;  *'   freely  elected  as  the 

this  unnatural  practice  had  been  condemned  or  abolished  by  law» 
philosophy,  and  the  more  civilized  state  of  society. 

*^  These  salutary  institutions  are  explained  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
L  ziil  tit  ill  De  JProfeaaoribits  et  Mediei*,  and  L  ziv.  tit  iz.  J)e  Studii* 
libercdibus  Urbis  RamcB,  Besides  our  usual  gfuide,  (GodefroT,)  we  may 
eonsiilt  Giannone^.^Istoria  di  Kapoli,  tom.  i  p.  106 — ^111,)  who  has 
treated  the  interesting  subject  with  the  zeal  and  curiosity  of  a  man  of 
letters  who  studies  his  domestic  history. 

*^  Cod.  Theodos.  L  i.  tit  xL  with  Godefroy's  ParatUUts 
diligently  gleans  from  the  rest  of  the  code. 
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tribunes  and  advocates  of  tlie  people,  to  support  their  rights, 
and  to  expose  their  grievances,  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
civil  magistrates,  or  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
The  finances  were  diligently  administered  by  two  princes, 
who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  rigid  economy  of  a 
private  fortune;  but  in  the  receipt  and  application  of  the 
revenue,  a  discerning  eye  might  observe  some  difference 
between  the  government  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Yalens 
was  persuaded,  that  royal  liberality  can  be  supplied  only  by 
public  oppression,  and  his  ambition  never  aspired  to  secure, 
by  their  actual  distress,  the  future  strength  and  prosperity  of 
his  people.  Instead  of  increasing  the  weight  of  taxes,  which, 
m  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  been  gradually  doubled,  he 
reduced,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  one  fourth  c^  the 
tribute  of  the  East.*'  Valentinian  appears  to  have  been  less 
attentive  and  less  anxious  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  his  people. 
He  might  reform  the  abuses  of  the  fiscal  administration ;  but 
he  exacted,  without  scruple,  a  very  large  share  of  the  private 
property ;  as  he  was  convinced,  that  the  revenues,  which  sup- 
ported the  luxury  of  individuals,  would  be  much  more  advan- 
tageously employed  for  the  defence  and  improvement  of  the 
state.  The  subjects  of  the  East,  who  enjoyed  the  present 
benefit,  applauded  the  indulgence  of  their  prince.  The  solid, 
but  less  splendid,  merit  of  Valentinian  was  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  subsequent  generation." 

But  the  most  honorable  circumstance  of  the  character  of 
Valentinian,  is  the  firm  and  temperate  impartiality  which  he 
uniformly  preserved  in  an  age  of  religious  contention.  His 
strong  sense,  unenlightened,  but  uncorrupted,  by  study,  de- 
clined, with  respectful  indifference,  the  subtle  questions  of 
theological  debate.  The  government  of  the  Earth  claimed  his 
vigilance,  and  satisfied  his  ambition;  and  while  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  church,  he  never  forgot 
that  he  was  the  sovereign  of  the  clergy.    Under  the  reign  of 

*'  Three  lines  of  Ammianos  (xxxl  14)  countenance  a  whole  oration 
of  Themistius,  (viiL  p.  101 — 120,)  full  of  adulation,  pedantry,  and 
common-place  morality.  The  eloquent  M.  Thomas  (torn.  i.  p.  866 — 
396)  has  amused  himself  with  celebrating  the  virtues  and  genius  of 
Themistius,  who  was  not  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

^*  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  202.  Ammian.  xxx.  9.  His  reformation  of 
costly  abuses  might  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of,  in  provinciales  admo- 
dum  parens,  tributorum  ubique  moUiens  sarcinaa.  By  seme  lui 
frnipaUty  was  styled  avarice,  (Jerom.  Chron.  p.  186.) 
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an  apostate,  he  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Cbm- 
tianity :  he  allowed  to  his  subjects  the  privil^e  which  he  had 
aasumed  for  himself;  and  they  might  accept,  with  gratitads 
and  confidence,  the  general  toleration  which  was'  granted  by 
a  prince  addicted  to  passion,  bat  incapable  of  fear  or  of  dis- 
guise.** The  Pagans,  the  Jews,  and  all  the  various  sects 
which  acknowledged  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  were 
protected  by  the  laws  from  arbitraiy  power  or  popular  insult; 
lor  was  any  mode  of  worship  prohibited  by  Valentinian, 
except  those  secret  and  criminal  practices,  which  abused  the 
name  of  religion  for  the  dark  purposes  of  rice  and  disorder. 
The  art  of  magic,  as  it  ^as  more  cruelly  punished,  was  more 
strictly  proscribed :  but  the  emperor  admitted  a  formal  dis- 
tinction to  protect  the  ancient  methods  of  divination,  which 
were  approved  by  the  senate,  and  exercised  by  the  Tuscan 
haruspices.  He  had  condemned,  with  the  consent  of  the  most 
rational  Pagans,  the  license  of  nocturnal  sacrifices;  but  he 
immediately  admitted  the  petition  of  Praetextatus,  proconsul 
of  Achaia,  who  represented,  that  the  life  of  the  Greeks  would 
become  dreary  and  comfortless,  if  they  were  deprived  of  the 
invaluable  blessing  of  the  Eleusintan  mysteries.  Philosophy 
alone  can  boast,  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  the  boast  of 
philosophy,)  that  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  the 
human  mind  the  latent  and  deadly  principle  of  fanaticism. 
But  this  truce  of  twelve  years,  which  was  enforced  by  the 
wise  and  vigorous  government  of  Valentinian,  by  suspending 
the  repetition  of  mutual  injuries,  contributed  to  soften  the 
manners,  and  abate  the  prejudices,  of  the  religious  factions. 

The  friend  of  toleration  was  unfortunately  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  controversies.  As 
soon  as  the  Christians  of  the  West  had  extricated  themselves 
from  the  snares  of  the  creed  of  Rimini,  they  happily  relapsed 
into  the  slumber  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  small  remains  of  the 

**  Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exordio  Imperii  mei  datae ;  quibus  uni- 
cuique  quod  animo  imbibisset  colcndi  libera  facultas  tnbuta  est 
Cod  Theodos.  L  ix.  tit  xvl  leg.  9.  To  this  declaration  of  Yaleii 
tinian,  we  may  add  the .  various  testimooics  of  Ammianus,  (xxx.  9,) 
Zo^imus,  (1.  iv.  p.  204,)  and  Sozomen,  (L  vi  c.  7,  21.)  Baroniua 
would  naturally  olame  such  rational  toleration,  (AnnaL  Eccles  A.  D. 
870,  No.  129—182,  A  D.  876,  No.  3,  4.)* 


*  Comme  il  s'etait  preacrit  pour  re^le  de  ne  point  ee  meler  do  disputes  da 
religion,  son  histoire  est  presque  entierement  degagee  des  affaires  encleua» 
dqoes.    Le  Bean.  ivl.  214.-*M. 
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A.rian  party,  that  still  subsisted  at  Sirmiun.  or  Milan,  miglil 
be  considered  rather  as  objects  of  contempt  than  of  resent- 
ment But  in  the  provinces  of  the  East,  from  the  Euxine  to 
the  extremity  of  Thebais,  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the 
hostile  Actions  were  more  equally  balanced ;  and  this  equality, 
instead  of  recommending  the  counsels  of  peaoe,  served  only 
to  perpetuate  the  horrors  of  religious  war.  The  monks  and 
bishops  supported  their  arguments  by  invectives ;  and  their 
uvectives  were  sometimes  followed  by  blows.  Athanasius 
still  reigned  at  Alexandria ;  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and 
Antioch  were  occupied  by  Arian  prelates,  and  every  episcopal 
vacancy  was  the  occasion  of  a  popular  tumult  The  Hom^ 
oousians  were  fortified  by  the  reconciliation  of  fifty-nine 
Maceionian,  or  Semi- Arian;  bishops ;  but  their  secret  reluc- 
tance to  embrace  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  clouded  the 
splendor  of  the  triumph ;  and  the  declaration  of  Valens,  who, 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  imitated  the  impartial  con- 
duct  of  his  brother,  was  an  important  victory  on  the  side  of 
Arianism.  The  two  brothers  had-  passed  their  private  life  in 
the  condition  of  catechumens;  but  the  piety  of  Valens 
prompted  him  to  solicit  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  before  he 
exposed  his  person  to  the  dangers^  of  a  Gothic  war.  He 
naturally  addressed  himself  to  Eudoxus,*'*  bishop  of  the 
Imperial  city ;  and  if  the  ignorant  monarch  was  instructed  by 
that  Arian  pastor  in  the  principles  of  heterodox  theology,  his 
misfortune,  rather  than  his  guilt,  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  his  erroneous  choice.  Whatever  had  been  the 
determination  of  the  emperor,  he  must  have  offended  a 
numerous  party  of  his  Christian  subjects ;  as  the  leaders  both 
of  the  Homoousians  and  of  the  Arians  believed,  that,  if  they 
were  not  suffered  to  reign,  they  were  most  cruelly  injured  and 
Qppressed.  After  he  had  taken  this  decisive  step,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  either  the  virtue,  or  the 
reputation  of  impartiality.  Ha-  never  aspired,  like  Constan- 
tins,  to  the  &me  of  a  profound  theologian ;  but  as  he  had 

**  Eudoxos  was  of  a  mild  and  timid  dispoaitioiL  When  he  bap- 
tized Yidens,  (A.  D.  867,)  he  must  have  been  extremely  old ;  since 
he  boil  studied  Hieology  fiftv-five  years  before,  under  Lucian,  a 
learned  and  pious  martyr.  Pnilostorg.  1. 11  c.  14 — 16,  L  iv.  c.  4,  with 
Godefroy,  p  82,  206,  and  Tillemont^  Mem.  Ecdes.  torn.  v.  p  474— 
480,  Aa  

•  lliroagh  the  influence  of  his  wife;  say  the  ecclesiastical  Vr-riten. — ^11. 
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leorived  wiUi  Bimplicity  and  respect  the  tenets  of  £uxodits, 
Valens  resigned  his  conscience  to  the  direction  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical guides,  and  promoted,  by  the  influence  of  his  authority, 
the  reunion  of  the  Athancisian  heretics  to  the  body  of  the 
Catholic  church.  At  first,  he  pitied  their  blindness;  by 
degrees  he  was  provoked  at  their  obstinacy ;  and  he  insensibly 
hated  those  sectaries  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  hatred.** 
The  feeble  mind  of  Valens  was  always  swayed  by  the  persona 
with  whom  ho  familiarly  conversed ;  and  the  exile  or  impris- 
onment of  a  private  citizen  are  the  favd^  the  most  readily 
granted  in  a  despotic  court.  Such  punishments  were  fre- 
quently inflicted  on  the  leaders  of  the  Homoousian  party ;  and 
the  misfortune  of  fourscore  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople, 
who,  perhaps  acddentally,  were  burned  on  shipboard,  was 
imputed  to  the  cruel  and  premeditated  malice  of  the  emperor, 
and  his  Arian  ministers.  In  every  contest,  the  Catholics  (if 
we  may  anticipate  that  name)  were  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  own  faults,  and  of  those  of  their  adversaries.  In 
every  election,  the  claims  of  the  Arian  candidate  obtained  the 
preference ;  and  if  they  were  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  he  was  usually  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  or  even  by  the  terrors  of  a  military  force.  The 
enemies  of  Athanasius  attempted  to  disturb  the  last  years  of 
his  venerable  age ;  and  his  temporary  retreat  to  his  father's 
sepulchre  has  been  celebrated  as  a  fifth  exile.  But  the  zeal 
of  a  great  people,  who  instantly  flew  to  arms,  intimidated  the 
prsefect :  and  the  archbishop  was  permitted  to  end  his  life  in 
peace  and  in  glory,  after  a  reign  of  forty-seven  years.  The 
death  of  Athanasius  was  the  signal  of  the  persecution  of 
Egypt;  and  the  Pagan  minister  of  Valens,  who  forcibly 
seated  the  worthless  Lucius  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne, 
purchased  the  favor  of  the  reigning  party,  by  the  blood  and 
sufferings  of  their  Christian  brethren.  The  free  toleration  of 
the  heathen  and  Jewish  worship  was  bitterly  lamented,  as  a 
circumstance  which  aggravated  the  misery  of  the  Catholics, 
and  the  guilt  of  the  impious  tyrant  of  the  East** 

The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  has  left  a  deep  stain  of 
[)ersecution  on  the  memory  of  Valens ;  and  the  character  of 

"  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orai  xxv.  p.  482)  insults  the  persecating 
ipirit  of  the  Ariana,  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  error  and  heresy. 

**  This  sketcli  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Valens  is  drawv 
ftom  Socrates,  (1.  iv.,)  Sozomen,  (I.  vi.,)  Theodoret,  (1.  iv.,^  and  tlM 
Immense  conipilntions  of  Tillemont,  (particularly  tom.  vL  viu.  and  is.) 
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A  prince  who  derived  his  viftaes,  as  well  as  his  vices,  from  a 
^ble  understanding  and  a  pusillanimous  temper,  scarcely 
deserves  the  labor  of  an  apology.  Yet  candor  may  discover 
some  reasons  .to  suspect  that  the  ecclesiastical  ministers  of 
Valens  often  exceeded  the  orders,  or  even  the  intentions,  of 
their  master ;  and  that  the  real  measure  of  facts  has  been  very 
liberally  magnified  by  the  vehement  declamation  and  easy 
credulity  of  his  antagonists/'  1.  The  silence  of  Valentinian 
may  suggest  a  probable  argument  that  the  partial  severities, 
which  were  exercised  in  the  name  and  provinces  of  his  col- 
league, amounted  only  to  some  obscure  and  inconsiderable 
deviations  from  the  established  system  of  religious  toleration : 
and  the  judicious  historian,  who  has  praised  the  equal  temper 
of  the  elder  brother,  has  not  thought  himself  obliged  to  con- 
trast the  tranquillity  of  the  West  with  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  £ast^*  2.  Whatever  credit  may  be  allowed  to  vague  and 
distant  reports,  the  character,  or  at  least  the  behavior,  of 
Valens,  may  be  most  distinctly  seen  in  his  personal  transac- 
tions with  the  eloquent  Basil,  archbishop  of  Csesarea,  who  had 
succeeded  Athanasius  in  the  management  of  the  Trinitarian 
cause/ ^  The  circumstantial  narrative  has  been  composed  by 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  Basil ;  and  as  soon  as  we  have 
stripped  away  a  thick  coat  of  rhetoric  and  miracle,  we  shall 
be  astonished  by  the  unexpected  mildness  of  the  Arian  tyrant, 
who  admired  the  firmness  of  his  character,  or  was  apprehen- 
fWe,  if  he  employed  violence,  of  a  general  revolt  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cappadocia.  The  archbishop,  who  asserted,  with 
inflexible  pride/'  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  and  the  dignity  of 

*'  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol  ir.  p.  78)  has 
already  conceived  and  intimated  the  same  suspicion. 

^'  This  reflection  is  so  obvious  and  forcible,  that  Orosius  (1.  vil  c. 
82,  83,)  delays  the  persecution  till  after  the  death  of  Valentinian. 
Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes,  (L  iii  c.  82,)  that  it  was  ap- 
peased by  a  philosophical  oration,  which  Themistius  pronounced  id 
the  year  874,  (Orat  xil  p.  164,  in  Latin  only.)  Such  contradictions 
tiiminiah  the  evidence,  and  reduce  the  term,  of  the  persecution  of 
Valens. 

'^  Tillemont,  whom  I  follow  and  abridge,  has  extracted  (Mem. 
Ecdes.  tom.  viiL  p.  153 — 167)  the  most  authentic  circumstances  from 
the  Panegyrics  of  the  two  Gregories ;  the  brother,  and  the  friend,  of 
Basil  "Ae  letters  of  Basil  himself  (Dupin,  Biblioth^ue,  Ecd^siao- 
tique,  tom.  il  p  165 — 180)  do  not  present  the  imajge  of  a  very  lively 
pemecution. 

*'  Basilios  Ciesariensis  episoopus  CappadocisB  darus  habetur  .... 
qni  multa  cootinentiie  et  ingenii  Ixna  uno  superbiss  malo  perdkEii 
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hk  rank,  was  left  in  the  free  possession  of  his  coascienoe  and 
his  throne.  The  emperor  devoutly  assisted  at  the  solemn  sei^ 
vice  of  the  cathedral ;  and,  instead  of  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, subscribed  the  donation  of  a  valuable  estate  for  the  use 
of  a  hospital,  which  Basil  had  lately  founded  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Csesarea.*'  3.  I  am  not  able  to  discover,  that  any 
law  (such  as  Theodosius  afterwards  enacted  against  the 
Arians)  was  published  by  Valens  against  the  Athanasian  sec- 
tiiries ;  and  the  edict  which  excited  the  most  violent  clamors, 
njay  not  appear  so  extremely  reprehensible.  The  emperor 
had  observed,  that  several  of  his  subjects,  gratifying  their  lazy 
disposition  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  had  associated 
themselves  with  the  monks  of  Egypt;  and  he  directed  the 
count  of  the  East  to  drag  them  from  their  solitude ;  and  to 
compel  these  deserters  of  society  to  accept  the  fair  alternative 
of  renouncing  their  temporal  possessions,  or  of  discharging 
the  public  duties  of  men  and  citizens/^  The  ministers  of 
Valens  seem  to  have  extended  the  sense  of  this  penal  statute, 
since  they  claimed  a  right  of  enlisting  the  young  and  able- 
bodied  monks  in  the  Imperial  armies.  A  detachment  of  cav- 
alry and  infiintry,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  marched 
from  Alexandria  into  the  adjacent  desert  of  Nitria,^*  which 
was  peopled  by  five  thousand  monks.  The  soldiers  were  con 
ducted  by  Arian  priests ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  a  considera- 
ble slaughter  was  made  in  the  monasteries  which  disobeyed 
the  commands  of  their  sovereign.^' 

This  irreverent  passage  is  perfectly  in  the  style  and  character  of  Si 
Jerom.  It  does  not  appear  in  Scaliger's  edition  of  his  Chronicle ;  but 
Isaac  Vossias  found  it  in  some  old  MSS.  which  had  not  been  reformed 
by  the  monks. 

^*  This  noble  and  charitable  foundation  (almost  a  new  city)  sur- 
^ssed  in  merit,  if  not  in  greatness,  the  pyramids,  or  the  walls  of 
Babylon.  It  was  principaUy  intended  for  the  reception  of  lepers, 
(Greg.  Kazianzen,  Orat  zz.  p.  439.) 

''*  Cod  Theodos.  L  xil  tit.  L  leg.  68.  Godefroy  (torn.  iv.  p.  409— 
418)  performs  the  duty  of  a  commentator  and  advocate.  Tillemont 
(M6m.  Ecclcs.  torn.  viii.  p.  808)  supposes  a  second  law  to  excuse  his 
orthodox  friends,  who  nad  misrepresented  the  edict  of  Valens,  and 


suppressed  the  liberty  of  choice. 
'^  See  D'Anville,  Description  de  V] 


rSgypte,  p.  74.    Hereafter  I  shal! 
consider  the  monastic  institutions. 

'  Socrates,  L  iv.  c  24,  25.  Orosius,  L  vii.  c  88.  Jerom.  in  Cliroa 
p.  189,  and  tom.  ii.  p.  212.  The  monks  of  Egypt  performed  many 
miracles,  which  prove  the  truth  of  their  faith.  Right,  says  Jortin, 
(Remarks,  vol  iv.  p.  79,)  but  what  proves  the  truth  of  those  miridesl 
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The  strict  regulations  which  have  been  framed  by  the 
dom  of  modem  legislators  to  restrain  the  wealth  and  avarice 
of  the  clergy,  may  be  originally  deduced  from  the  example  of 
the  emperor  Yalentinian.  His  edict,^^  addressed  to  Damasus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  publicly  read  in  the  churches  of  the 
«ity.  He  admonished  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks  not  to  fre- 
"{uent  the  houses  of  widows  and  virgins ;  and  menaced  their 
lisobedience  with  the  animadversion  of  the  civil  judge.  The 
llrector  was  no  longer  permitted  to  receive  any  gift,  or  legacy, 
Jir  inheritance,  from  the  liberality  of  his  spiritual  daughter: 
every  testament  contrary  to  this  edict  was  declared  null  and 
void ;  and  the  illegal  donation  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of 
the  treasury.  By  a  subsequent  regulation,  it  should  seem,  that 
the  same  provisions  wera  extended  to  nuns  and  bishops ;  and 
that  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  were  rendered 
incapable  of  receiving  any  testamentary  gifts,  and  strictly 
confined  to  the  natural  and  legal  rights  of  inheritance.  As 
the  guardian  of  domestic  happiness  and  virtue,  Yalentinian 
applied  this  severe  remedy  to  the  growing  evil.  In  the  capita! 
of  the  empire,  the  females  of  noble  and  opulent  houses  pos- 
sessed a  very  ample  share  of  independent  property :  and  many 
of  those  devout  females  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  with  the  cold  assent  of  the  understanding,  but 
with  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  perhaps  with  the  eagerness 
of  fashion.  They  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  dress  and  luxury ; 
and  renounced,  for  the  praise  of  chastity,  the  soft  endearn^ents 
of  conjugal  society.  Some  ecclesiastic,  of  real  or  apparent 
sanctity,  was  chosen  to  direct  their  timorous  conscience,  and 
to  amuse  the  vacant  tenderness  of  their  heart :  and  the  un- 
bounded confidence,  which  they  hastily  bestowed,  was  often 
abused  by  knaves  and  enthusiasts;  who  hastened  from  the 
extremities  of  the  East,  to  enjoy,  on  a  splendid^  theatre,  the' 
privileges  of  the  monastic  profession.  By  their  contempt  of 
the  world,  they  insensibly  acquired  its  most  desirable  advan- 
tages ;  the  lively  attachment,  perhaps  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  the  delicate  plenty  of  an  opulent  household,  and  the 

respectful  homage  of  the  slaves,  the  freedmen,  and  the  clients 

•  '■  ■   ■  -         ■ 

'*  CocL  Theodofl.  L  xvl  tit  ii  leg.  20.  Qodefroy,  (torn,  vl  p.  49,) 
after  the  example  of  BaroDiua,  impartially  collects  all  that  the  mthen 
have  said  on  the  subject  of  this  important  law;  whose  spnrit  was 
bng  afterwards  revived  by  the  emperor  Frederic  IL,  Edward  L  of 
England,  and  other  Christian  princes  who  reigned  after  the  twclith 
tury. 
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of  a  senatorial  hmWy.  The  immense  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
ladies  were  gradually  consumed  in  lavish  alms  and  expensive 
pilgrimages ;  and  the  artful  monk,  who  had  assigned  himself 
the  first,  or  possibly  the  sole  place,  in  the  testament  of  his 
spiritual  daughter,  still  presumed  to  declare,  with  the  smooth 
face  of  hypocrisy,  that  ?ub  was  only  the  instrument  of  charity, 
and  the  steward  of  the  poor.  The  lucrative,  but  disgraceful, 
trade,'*  which  was  exerdsed  by  the  clergy  to  defraud  the 
expectations  of  the  natural  heirs,  had  provoked  the  indignation 
of  a  superstitious  age :  and  two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Latin  fisUJiers  very  honestly  confess,  that  the  ignominious  edict 
of  Valentinian  was  just  and  necessary ;  and  that  the  Christian 
priests  had  deserved  to  lose  a  privilege,  which  was  still  enjoyed 
by  comedians,  charioteers,  and  the  ministers  of  idols.  But  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  the  legislator  are  seldom  victorious  in 
a  contest  with  the  vigilant  dexterity  of  private  interest ;  and 
Jerom,  or  Ambrose,  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of 
an  ineffectual  or  salutary  law.  If  the  eoolesiastics  were  checked 
in  the  pinsuit  of  personal  anolument,  they  would  exert  a  more 
laudable  industry  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  church ;  and 
dignify  their  covetousness  with  the  specious  names  of  piety  and 
patriotism." 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  constrained  to  stigma- 
tize the  avarice  of  his  clergy  by  the  publication  of  the  law  of 
Valentinian,  had  the  good  sense,  or  the  good  fortune,  to  engage 
in  hjs  service  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the  learned  Jerom ;  and 
the  grateful  saint  has  celebrated  the  merit  and  purity  of  a  very 
ambiguous  character."     But  the  splendid  vices  of  the  church 

^'  The  expressions  which  I  have  used  are  temperate  and  feeble,  if 
compared  with  the  vehement  invectives  of  Jerom,  (tom.  L  p.  13,  45, 
144,  &c.)  In  his  turn  he  was  reproached  with  the  guilt  which  he  im- 
puted to  his  brother  monks ;  and  the  Seelercttus,  the  VersipellU^  was 
publicly  accused  as  the  lover  of  the  widow  Paula,  (tom.  il  p.  363.) 
He  undoubtedly  possessed  the  affection,  both  of  the  mother  and  the 
daughter ;  but  he  declares  that  he  never  abused  his  influence  to  an^ 
selfish  or  sensual  purpose. 

^*  Pudet  dicere,  sacerdotes  idolorum,  mimi  et  aurigse,  et  scorta, 
linereditates  capiunt:  soils  clericis  ac  monaehis  hac  lege  prohibetor. 
Et  non  prohibetur  a  persecutoribus,  sed  a  prindpibus  Ghristianis. 
Nee  de  lege  queror ;  sed  doleo  cur  meruerimus  banc  leg^m.  Jerom 
(tom.  I  p.  IS)  discreetly  insinuates  the  secret  policy  ^  his  patroa 
Damasus. 

*<^  Three  words  of  Jerom,  sancta  memaricB  Dcmuuua  (tom.  iL  p.  109,) 
wash  away  all  his  stains,  and  blind  the  devout  eyes  of  Tilla 
(M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  viii.  p.  386—424.) 
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of  Home,  under  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  and  Damasus,  have 
been  curiously  observed  by  the  historian  Ammianus,  who 
dehvers  his  impartial  sense  in  these  expressive  words :  '*  The 
prsefecture  of  Juventius  was  accompanied  with  peace  and 
plenty,  but  the  tranquillity  of  his  government  was  soon  dis- 
turbed by  a  bloody  sedition  of  the  distracted  people.  The 
ardor  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus,  to  seize  the  episcopal  seat, 
surpassed  the  ordinary  measure  of  human  ambition.  They 
contended  with  the  rage  of  party ;  the  quarrel  was  maintained 
by  the  wounds  and  death  of  their  followers ;  and  the  praefect, 
unable  to  resist  or  appease  the  tumult,  was  constrained,  by 
superior  violence,  to  retire  into  the  suburbs.  Damasus  pre- 
vailed :  the  well-<iisputed  victory  remained  on  the  side  of  his 
faction;  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dead  bodies**  were 
found  in  the  Basilica  of  Sicininus,'"  where  the  Christians  hold 
their  religious  assemblies ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  angry 
uinds  of  the  people  resumed  their  accustomed  tranquillity. 
When  I  consider  the  splendor  of  the  capital,  I  am  not  aston- 
ished that  so  valuable  a  prize  should  inflame  the  desires  of 
ambitious  men,  and  produce  the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate 
contests.  The  successful  candidate  is  secure,  that  he  will  be 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  matrons;'*  that,  as  soon  as  his 
dress  is  composed  with  becoming  care  and  elegance,  he  may 
proceed,  in  his  chariot^  through  the  streets  of  Rome;**  and 
that  the  sumptuousness  of  the  Imperial  table  will  not  equal  the 
profuse  and  dehcate  entertainments  provided  by  the  taste,  and 
at  the  expense,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.    How  much  more 

*^  Jerom  himself  is  forced  to  allow,  crudelissimse  interfectionca 
diversi  sex^  perpetratse,  (in  ChroD.  p.  186.)  But  an  original  libels  or 
petition  of  two  presbyters  of  the  adverse  paHy,  has  unaccountably 
escaped.  They  affirm  that  the  dOors  of  the  Basilica  were  bumt^  and 
that  the  roof  was  untiled ;  that  Damasus  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
own  clergy,  grave-diggers,  charioteers,  and  hired  gladiators ;  that  none 
of  his  party  were  killed,  but  that  one  hundred  aod  sixty  dead  bodies 
were  found.  This  petition  is  published  by  the  P.  Sirmond,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  work. 

'^  The  Basilica  of  Sicininus,  or  Liberius,  is  probably  the  church  oi 
Sancta  Maria  Maggiore,  on  the  Esquiline  hilL  Baronius,  A.  D.  367 
No.  3 ;  and  Donatus,  Boma  Antiqua  et  Nova,  1.  iv.  c  8,  p.  462. 

*^  The  enemies  of  Damasus  styled  him  Auriscalpius  Matronarumi 
the  ladies'  ear-scratcher. 

**  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orai  xxxii  p.  526)  describes  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  prelates  who  reigned  in  the  Imperial  cities;  their 
gilt  car,  fiery  steeds,  numerous  train,  <&c.  The  crowd  gave  way  as  tt 
A  wild  beast. 
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rationally  (continues  the  honest  Pagan)  would  those  pontift 
consult  their  true  happiness,  ii'^  instead  of  alleging  the  greatness 
of  the  city  as  an  excuse  for  their  manners,  they  would  imitate 
the  exemplary  life  of  some  provincial  bishops,  whose  temperance 
and  sobriety,  whose  mean  apparel  and  downcast  looks,  recom* 
mend  their  pure  and  modest  virtue  to  the  Deity  and  his  true 
worshippers  I  **  The  schism  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  was 
extinguished  by  the  exile  of  the  latter ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
prsefect  Prsetextatus  **  restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  city.  Prse- 
textatus  was  a  philosophic  Pagan,  a  man  of  learning,  of  taste, 
«nd  politeness ;  who  disguised  a  reproach  in  the  form  of  a  jest, 
when  he  assured  Damasus,  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  bishopric 
of  Rome,  he  himself  would  immediately  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.*'  lliis  lively  picture  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
popes  in  the  fourth  century  becomes  the  more  curious,  as  it 
represents  the  intermediate  degree  between  the  humble  poverty 
of  the  apostolic  fishermen,  and  the  royal  state  of  a  temporal 
prince,  whose  dominions  extend  from  the  confines  of  Naples  to 
the  banks  of  the  Po. 

When  the  suffrage  of  the  generals  and  of  the  army  com- 
mitted the  sceptre  of  the  Boman  empire  '/o  the  hands  of  Valen- 
tinian,  his  reputation  in  arms,  his  military  skill  and  experience, 
and  his  rigid  attachment  to  the  tbrms,  as  well  as  spirit,  of  an- 
cient discipline,  were  the  principal  motives  of  their  judicious 
choice.  The  eagerness  of  the  troops,  who  pressed  him  to 
nominate  his  colleague,  was  justified  by  the  dangerous  situation 
of  public  affairs ;  and  Valentinian  himself  was  conscious,  that 
the  abilities  of  the  most  active  mind  were  unequal  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  distant  frontiers  of  an  invaded  monarchy.    As 

**  Ammian.  zzril  8.  Perpetuo  Nmnmi,  verisqvte  ejus  cultoribos. 
The  incomparable  pliancy  of  a  polytheist  1 

^*  Ammianus,  who  makes  a  mir  report  of  his  prefecture  (zxrii  9) 
styles  him  prieclaraB  indolis,  gravitatisque  senator,  (zxil  7,  and  Vales, 
ad  loc)  A  curious  inscription  (Grutor  MOIL  No.  2)  records,  in  two 
columns,  his  religious  and  dvil  honors.  In  one  line  he  was  Pontiff  of 
the  Sun,  and  of  Yesta,  Augur,  Quindecemvir,  Hierophant,  <bc.,  <&c.  In 
the  other,  1.  Quaestor  candidatus,  more  probably  titular.  2.  Pnetor. 
8.  Corrector  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria.  4.  Consular  of  Lusitania.  5. 
Proconsul  of  Achaia.  6.  Prsefect  of  Rome.  7.  Praetorian  prsefect 
of  Italy.  8.  Of  lUyricum.  9.  Consul  elect ;  but  he  died  before  the 
beginning  of  the  year  385.  See  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn. 
V.  p.  241,  '736. 

"  Facite  me  Romanae  urbis  episcopum ;  et  ero  protinus  Christiaiittai 
(Jerom,  tom.  ii.  p  165.)  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Damasus  would 
not  have  purchased  his  conversion  at  such  a  price. 
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Boon  as  the  death  of  Julian  had  relieved  the  Barbarians  from 
the  terror  of  his  name,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  rapine  and 
conquest  excited  the  nations  of  the  East,  of  the  North,  and  of 
the  South.  Their  inroads  were  often  vexatious,  and  some" 
times  formidable ;  but,  during  the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  protected  his  own  do- 
minions ;  and  his  powerful  genius  seemed  to  inspire  and  direct 
the  feeble  counsels  of  his  brother.  Perhaps  ^e  method  of 
annals  would  more  forcibly  express  the  urgent  and  divided 
cares  of  the  two  emperors ;  but  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
likewise,  would  be  distracted  by  a  tedious  and  desultory  nar 
rative.  A  separate  view  of  the  ^vq  great  theatres  of  war ; 
I.  Germany ;  IE.  Britain ;  III.  Africa ;  IV.  The  East ;  and, 
v.  The  Danube ;  will  impress  a  more  distinct  image  of  the  ; 
military  state  of  the  empire  under  the  reigns  of  Valentinian 
and  Valens. 

L  The  ambassadors  of  the  Aleraanni  had  been  offended  by 
the  harsh  and  haughty  behavior  of  Ursacius,  master  of  the 
offices ;  *'  who  by  an  act  of  unseasonable  parsimony,  had 
diminished  the  value,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  presents 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  either  from  custom  or  treaty,  on 
the  accession  of  a  new  emperor.  They  expressed,  and  they 
communicated  to  their  countrymen,  their  strong  sense  of  the 
national  affront.  The  irascible  minds  of  the  chie&  were 
exasperated  by  the  suspicion  of  contempt ;  and  the  martial 
youtli  crowded  to  their  standard.  Before  Valentinian  could 
pass  the  Alps,  the  villages  of  Gaul  were  in  flames ;  before  his 
general  Degalaiphus  could  encounter  the  Alemanni,  they  had 
secured  the  captives  and  the  spoil  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
[n  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  military  force  of  the 
whole  nation,  in  deep  and  solid  columns,  broke  through  the 
barrier  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  severity  of  a  northern  winter. 
Two  Roman  counts  were  defeated  and  mortally  wounded ;  and 
the  standard  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  who  displayed,  with  insulting  shouts  and 
menaces,  the  trophy  of  their  victory.  The  standard  was 
recovered ;  but  the  Batavians  had  not  redeemed  the  shame  of 
their  disgrace  and  flight  in  the  eyes  of  their  severe  judge.  It 
was'  the  opinion  of  Valentinian,  that  his  soldiers  must  learn  to 
fear  their  commander,  before  they  could  cease  to  fear  the 


**  Ammian.  xxvl  6.    Valesiua  adds  a  long  and  good  note  oo  the 
master  of  (he  offices. 
VOL.  II. — Aa 
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enemy.  The  troops  were  solemnly  assembled;  and  the 
trembling  Batavians  were  enclosed  within  the  circle  of  the 
Imperial  army.  Valentinian  then  ascended  his  tribunal ;  and, 
as  if  he  disdained  to  punish  cowardice  with  death,  he  inflicted 
a  stain  of  indelible  ignominy  on  the  officers,  whose  miscon- 
duct and  pusillanimity  were  found  to  be  the  first  occasion  of 
the  defeat.  The  Batavians  were  degraded  from  their  rank, 
stripped  of  their  arms,  and  condemned  to  be  sold  for  slaves  to 
the  highest  bidder.  At  this  tremendous  sentence,  the  troops 
fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  deprecated  the  indignation  of  their 
sovereign,  and  protested,  that,  if  he  would  indulge  them  in 
another  trial,  they  would  approve  themselves  not  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  Romans,  and  of  his  soldiers.  Valentinian,  with 
affected  reluctance,  yielded  to  their  entreaties  ;\the  Batavians 
resumed  their  arms,  and  with  their  arms,  the  invincible  reso- 
lution of  ^ping  away  their  disgrace  in  the  blood  of  the 
Alemanui.**  The  principal  command  was  declined  by  Daga- 
laiphus ;  and  that  experienced  general,  who  had  represented, 
perhaps  with  too  much  prudence,  the  extreme  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking,  had  the  mortification,  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  of  seeing  his  rival  Jovinus  convert  those  difficulties 
into  a  decisive  advantage  over  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Bar- 
barians. At  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  army  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  light  troops,  Jovinus  advanced,  with  cautious  and 
rapid  Steps,  to  Scarponna,**  *  in  the  territory  of  Metz,  where 
he  surprised  a  large  division  of  the  Alemanni,  before  they 
had  time  to  run  to  their  arms ;  and  flushed  his  soldiers  with 
the  confidence  of  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory.  Another 
division,  or  rather  army,  of  the  enemy,  after  the  cruel  and 
wanton  devastation  of  the  adjacent  country,  reposed  them- 
selves on  the  shady  banks  of  the  Moselle.  Jovinus,  who  had 
viewed  the  ground  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  made  a  silent 
approach  through  a  deep  and  woody  vale,  till  he  could  dis- 
tinctly perceive  the  indolent  security  of  the  Germans.     Some 

*'  Ammian.  xxviL  1.  2^simuB,  L  iv.  p.  208.  The  disgrace  of  the 
Batavians  is  suppressed  by  the  contemporary  soldier,  from  a  regard 
for  military  honor,  which  could  not  affect  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
»acceeding  age. 

**'  See  D'Anvllle,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  587.  The  name 
of  the  Moselle,  which  is  not  specified  by  Ammianus,  is  clearly  onder 
Mtood  by  Mascou,  (Hisi  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  vii.  2.) 

*  Chirpeigne  on  the  Moselle.    Mannert— If. 
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were  bathing  their  huge  limbs  in  the  river ;  others  were 
eombing  their  long  and  flaxen  hair ;  others  again  were  swal 
lowing  large  draughts  of  rich  and  delicious  wine.  On  a  sud- 
den they  heard  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpet ;  they  saw 
the  enemy  in  their  camp.  Astonishment  produced  disorder ; 
disorder  was  followed  by  flight  and  dismay ;  and  the  confused 
multitude  of  the  bravest  warriors  was  pierced  by  the  swords 
Rud  javeHns  of  the  legionaries  and  auxiliaries.  The  fugitives 
escaped  to  the  third,  and  most  considerable,  camp,  in  the 
Catalonian  plains,  near  Chalons  in  Champagne :  the  strag- 
gling detachments  were  hastily  recalled  to  their  standard ;  and 
the  Barbarian  chiefs,  alarmed  and  admonished  by  the  fate  of 
their  companions,  prepared  to  encounter,  in  a  decisive  battle,  the 
victorious  forces  of  the  lieutenant  of  Valentinian.  The  bloody 
and  obstinate  conflict  lasted  a  whole  summer's  day,  with  equal 
valor,  and  with  alternate  success.  The  Romans  at  length 
prevailed,  with  tJie  loss  of  about  twelve  hundred  men.  Six 
thousand  of  the  Alemanni  were  slain,  four  thousand  were 
wounded ;  and  the  brave  Jovinus,  after  chasing  the  flying 
remnant  of  their  host  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
returned  to  Paris,  to  receive  the  applause  of  his  sovereign,  and 
the  ensigns  of  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year.**  The 
triumph  of  the  Romans  was  indeed  sullied  by  their  treatment 
of  the  captive  king,  whom  they  hung  on  a  ribbet,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  indignant  general.  This  disgraceful  act 
of  cruelty,  which  might  be  imputed  to  the  fury  of  the  troops, 
was  followed  by  the  deliberate  murder  of  Withicab,  the  son 
of  Vadomair ;  a  German  prince,  of  a  weak  and  sickly  consti- 
tution, but  of  a  daring  and  formidable  spirit.  The  domestic 
assassin  was  instigated  and  protected  by  the  Romans;*'  and 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  justice  betrayed 
their  secret  apprehension  of  the  weakness  of  the  declining 
empire.  The  use  of  the  dagger  is  seldom  adopted  in  public 
councils,  as  long  as  they  retain  any  confidence  in  the  power  of 
the  sword. 

While  the  Alemanni  appeared  to  be  humbled  by  tiieir  recent 
calamities,  the  pride  of  Valentinian  was  mortified  by  the  unex- 
pected surprisal  of  Moguntiacum,  or  Mentz,  the  principal  cit^ 


*^  Hbe  battles  are  described  hy  Ammianus,  (xxvil  2,)  and  by  Zoa- 
S1U8,  (L  iv.  p.  209,)  who  supposes  Yalentinian  to  have  been  present 
'  Studio  solioitante  nofltrorom,  oocabmt   Ammian  zzviL  10. 
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of  the  Upper  Germany.  In  the  unsuspkdous  moment  of  » 
Christian  festival, *  Rando,  a  bold  and  artfol  chieftain,  who  had 
long  meditated  his  attempt,  suddenly  passed  the  Rhine ;  entered 
the  defenceless  town,  and  retired  widi  a  multitude  of  ci^tives  of 
^ther  sex.  Valentinian  resolved  to  execute  severe  vengeance 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  Count  Sebastian,  with  the 
bands  of  Italy  and  Illyricum,  was  ordered  to  invade  their 
country,  most  probably  on  the  side  of  Rhaetia.  The  emperor 
in  person,  accompanied  by  his  son  Gratian,  passed  the  Rhine 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  supported  on 
both  flanks  by  Jovinus  and  Severus,  the  t^  mast^^s-general 
of  the  cavaliy  and  in&ntry  of  the  West  The  Alemanni, 
unable  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  their  villages,  fixed  thdr 
camp  on  a  lofty,  and  almost  inaccessible,  mountain,  in  the 
modern  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  resolutely  expected  the 
approach  of  the  Romans.  The  life  of  Valentinian  was  ex- 
posed to  imminent  danger  by  the  intrepid  curiosity  with  which 
he  persisted  to  explore  some  secret  and  unguarded  path.  A 
troo^of  Barbaruis  Buddenly  roee  from  theiflbu8,^e :  «.d 
the  emperor,  who  vigorously  spurred  his  horse  down  a  steep 
and  slippery  descent,  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his 
armor-bearer,  and  his  helmet,  magnificently  enriched  with 
gold  and  predous  stones.  At  the  si^ial  of  the  general  assault, 
the  Roman  troops  encompassed  and  ascended  the  mountain 
of  SoHdnium  on  three  different  ffldes.f  Every  step  which  they 
gained,  increased  their  ardor,  and  abated  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy  :  and  after  their  unit^  forces  had  occupied  the  sunmiit 
of  the  hill,  they  impetuously  urged  the  BarlxEirians  down  the 
northern  descent,  where  Count  Sebastian  was  posted  to  inter- 
cept their  retreat  After  this  signal  victory,  Valentinian 
returned  to  his  winter  quarters  at  Treves ;  where  he  indulged 
the  public  joy  by  the  exhibition  of  splendid  and  triumphal 
games."    But  the  wise  monarch,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the 


_  > 

"'  The  expedition  of  Valentinian  is  related  by  Ammianus,  (xxvii 
10;)  and  celebrated  by  Ansonios,  (Mosell.  421,  Ac^)  who  foolishly 
lupposes,  that  the  Bomans  were  ignorant  of  the  sonrces  of  Um 
Danube. 

•  Probably  Easter.    Wagner. — ^M. 

t  Mannert  is  unable  to  fix  the  position  of  Solidniuin.  Haefialia  (In  OoDun 
Aead  Elect  Palat  ▼.  14)  conjectares  Sckwetzingen,  near  Heidelberg.  See 
Wanier*s  note.  St  Martin,  Snltz  in  Wirtemberg,  near  die  aoozcoa  of  tfaa 
Neckar.    Bt  Martia.  iii.  339.— ML 
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conquest  of  Germany,  oonfined  his  attention  to  the  important 
and  laborious  defence  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  against  an  enemy 
whose  strength  was  renewed  by  a  stream  of  daring  volunteers, 
which  incessantly  flowed  from  the  most  distant  tribes  of  the 
North."  The  banks  of  the  Rhine  f  from  its  source  to  the 
straits  of  the  ocean,  were  closely  planted  with  strong  castles 
and  convenient  towers ;  new  works,  and  new  arms,  were 
invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  prince  who  was  skilled  in  the 
mechanical  arts;  and  his  numerous  levies  of  Eoman  and 
Barbarian  youth  were  severely  trained  in  all  the  exercises  of 
war.  The  progress  of  the  work,  which  was  sometimes 
opposed  by  modest  representations,  and  sometimes  by  hostile 

*^  ImmaDis  enim  natio,  jam  inde  ab  incanabulis  primis  varietate 
casuum  imminuta ;  ita  ssepius  adolescit,  ut  fuisse  longis  siBCulis  sestime- 
ttir  intacta.  Ammianus,  xxviii.  5.  The  Count  de  Buat  (Hist  des  Peuplea 
de  I'Europe,  torn.  vi.  p.  870)  ascribes  the  fecundity  of  the  Alemanni  to 
their  easy  adoption  of  strangers.* 

*  "  This  explanation,"  says  Mr.  Malthas,  "  only  removes  the  difficulty  a 
Utile  farther  off.    It  makes  the  earth  rest  upon  the  tortoise,  hat  does  not 
tell  as  on  what  the  tortoise  rests.    We  may  still  ask  what  northern  reser- 
voir supplied  this  incessant  stream  of  duing  adventorers.    Montesqaiea's 
solution  of  the  problem  will,  I  think,  hardly  be  admitted,  (Grandeur  et  De- 
cadence des  Remains,  c.  16,  p.  187.)  •  *  *  The  whole  difficulty,  however, 
is  at  once  removed,  if  we  apply  to  the  German  nations,  at  that  time,  a  fact 
which  is  BO  generally  known  to  have  occurred  in  Amerieo,  and  suppose  that, 
when  not  checked  by  wars  and  famine,  they  increased  at  a  rate  that  would 
double  their  numbers  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.    The  propriety,  and 
even  the  necessity,  of  applymg  this  rate  of  increase  to  the  inhabitants  of  an- 
cient Germany,  will  strikingly  appear  from  that  most  valuable  picture  of 
their  manners  which  has  been  left  us  by  Tacitus,  (Tac  de  Mor.  Germ.  16  to 
20.)  •  *  •  With  these  manners,  and  a  habit  of  enterprise  and  emieration, 
which  would  naturally  remove  all  fears  about  providmg  for  a  family,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  society  with  a  stronger  principle  of  increase  in  it, 
and  we  see  at  once  that  proline  source  of  armies  and  c^donies  against  which 
the  force  of  the  Roman  empire  so  long  struggled  with  difficulty,  and  ander 
which  it  ultimately  sunk.    It  is  not  i»n>bable  that,  ibr  two  periods  together, 
or  even  for  one,  the  population  within  the  confines  of  Germany  ever  dou- 
bled itself  in  twenty-live  years.     Their  perpetual  wars,  the  rude  state  uf 
agriculture,  and  particularly  the  very  strange  custom  adopted  by  most  of 
the  tribes  of  marking  their  barriers  by  extensive  deserts,  would  prevent 
any  very  great  actual  increase  of  numbers.    At  no  one  period  could  tho 
country  be  called  well  peopled,  though  it  was  often  redundant  in  popula- 
tion. *  *  *  Instead  of  clearing  their  forests,  draining  their  swamps,  and  ren 
dering  their  soil  fit  to  support  an  extended  population,  they  found  it  more 
congenial  to  their  martial  habits  and  impatient  dispositions  to  go  in  quest  of 
food,  of  plunder,  or  of  glory,  into  other  countries."    Malthus  on  Population, 
i  p.  128.— G. 

t  The  course  of  the  Neckar  was  likewise  strongly  guarded.  The  hyper- 
bolical eulogy  of  Symmachus  asserts  that  the  Neckar  first  became  known  to 
the  Romans  by  the  conquests  and  fortifications  of  Valentinian.  Nunc  pri* 
mam  victoriis  tuis  extemus  fluvius  publicatun  Gkiudeat  servitutc,  captivtM 
Inootiut    Symm.  Orat  p.  22. — M. 
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attempts,  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul  during  the  nine  imb- 
fie4|uent  years  of  the  administration  of  Valentinian.** 

That  prudent  emperor,  who  diligently  practised  the  wise 
maxims  of  Diocletian,  was  studious  to  foment  and  excite 
^hc  intostine  divisions  of  the  tribes  of  Grermany.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  countries,  perhaps  of  Lusaoe 
and  Thuringia,  on  either  side  of  the  Elbe,  were  occupied  by 
the  vague  dominion  of  the  Bubgundians;  a  warlike  and 
numerous  people,*  of  the  Vandal  race,**  whose  obscure  name 
insensibly  swelled  into  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  has  finally 
settled  on  a  flourishing  province.  The  most  remarkable  dr- 
cumstance  in  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Burgundians  appears 
to  have  been  the  difference  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  The  appellation  of  Hendinm  was  given  to  the 
king  or  general,  and  the  title  of  Sinistus  to  the  high  priest,  of 
the  nation.  The  person  of  the  priest  was  sacred,  and  his  dig- 
nity perpetual ;  but  the  temporal  government  was  held  by  a 
very  precarious  tenure.  If  the  events  of  war  accuses  the 
courage  or  conduct  of  the  kingj  he  was  immediately  deposed ; 
and  the  injustice  of  his  subjects  made  him  responsible  for  the 
fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  which 
K^emed  to  fall  more  properly  within  the  sacerdotal  depart- 
icent.*'  The  disputed  possession  of  some  salt-pits**  engaged 
»ke  Alemanni  and  the  Burgundians  in  frequent  contests :  the 
htter  were  easily  tempted,  by  the  secret  solicitations  and 
)'f)eral  offers  of  dbe  emperor ;  and  their  &bulous  descent  from 

•*  Ammian.  xzviil  2.  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  214.  The  younger  Victor 
uientions  the  mechanical  genius  of  Valeniiniai),  nova  arma  meditari , 
fin^ere  terra  sen  limo  simulacra. 

**  Bellicosos  et  pubis  immensse  viribus  ajQiuentes ;  et  ideo  metuendos 
finitimis  universis.    Ammian.  xxviii.  6. 

*''  I  am  always  apt  to  suspect  historians  and  travellers  of  improving . 
extraordinary  facts  mto  general  laws.     Ammianus  ascribes  a  similar 
custom  to  ^%7pt ;  and  the  Chinese  have  imputed  it  to  the  Ta-tsin,  or 
Eoman  empire,  (De  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  il  part  i  p.  79.)  ^ 

*'  Salinarum  nniumque  causE  Alemannis  ssepe  jurgabant  Ammian 
xxviii  5.  Possibly  they  disputed  the  possession  of  the  SalcL,  a  river 
which  produced  salt,  and  which  had  been  the  object  of  andont  conten- 
tion.   Tacit.  AnnaL  xiil  57,  and  Lipsius  ad  loc. 


*  According  to  the  general  opinion,  the  Burgundians  formed  a  Grothic  a: 
Vandalic  tribe,  who,  from  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Vistula,  made  incursions, 
on  ono  side  towards  Transylvania,  on  the  other  towards  the  centre  of  Ger< 
man^'.  All  that  remains  of  the  Burgundian  language  is  Gothic  *^  *  *  Nctil- 
ing  in  their  customs  indio'ioes  a  differait  origin.  Malte  Bmn,  Goog.  tam.  I 
^3»8,  (edit.  183\)— M. 
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the  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  formerly  been  left  to  garrison  the 
fortresses  of  Drusus,  was  admitted  with  mutual  credulity,  as  it 
was  conducive  to  mutual  interest.**  An  army  of  fourscore 
thousand  Burgundians  soon  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  impatiently  required  the  support  and  subsidies 
which  Yalentinian  had  promised :  but  they  were  amused  with 
excuses  and  delays,  till  at  length,  after  a  fruitless  expectation, 
they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  arms  and  fortifications 
of  the  Gallic  frontier  checked  the  fury  of  their  just  resent- 
ment ;  and  their  massacre  of  the  captives  served  to  imbitter 
the  hereditary  feud  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Alemanni. 
The  inconstancy  of  a  wise  prince  may,  perhaps,  be  explained 
by  some  alteration  of  circumstances ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the 
original  design  of  Yalentinian  to  intimidate,  rather  than  to  de- 
stroy ;  as  the  balance  of  power  would  have  been  equally  over- 
turned by  the  extirpation  of  either  of  the  German  nations. 
Among  the  princes  of  the  Alemanni,  Macrianus,  who,  with  a 
Rogian  name,  had  assumed  the  arts  of  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
man, deserved  his  hatred  and  esteem.  The  emperor  himself, 
with  a  light  and  unencumbered  band,  condescended  to  pass  the 
Rhine,  marched  fifly  miles  into  the  country,  and  would  infalli- 
bly have  seized  the  object  -of  his  pursuit,  if  his  judicious  meas- 
ures had  not  been  defeated  by  the  impatience  of  the  troops. 
Macrianus  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  honor  of  a  personal 
conference  with  the  emperor ;  and  the  favors  which  he  received, 
fixed  him,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  a  steady  and  sincere  friend 
of  the  republic."* 

The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortifications  of  Yalentinian ; 
but  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  exposed  to  the  dep- 
redations of  the  Saxons.  That  celebrated  name,  in  which  we 
have  a  dear  and  domestic  interest,  escaped  the  notice  of  Taci- 
tus ;  and  in  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  it  faintly  marks  the  narrow 
iieck  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula,  and  three  small  islands  towards 

'*  Jam  inde  temporibus  priscis  sobolem  se  esse  Romanam  Burgiin 
dil  Gciunt :  and  the  vague  tradition  gradually  assumed  a  more  regular 
form,  (Oros.  L  vil  c.  32.)  It  is  annihilated  by  the  decisive  authority  of 
Pliny,  -who  composed  the  History  of  Drusus,  and  served  in  Germany, 
(Plin.  Secund.  Epist  iii.  6,)  within  sixty  years  after  the  dea^  of  that 
hero.  Germanorum  genera  quinque;  Vindili,  quorum  pars  Bur  gun- 
dionet^  <fec.,  (Hist  Natur.  iv.  2S) 

"*  The  wars  and  negotiations  relative  to  the  Burgundians  and  Ale 
manni,  are  distinctly  related  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (zxviiL  5,  xzix 
4,  zxz.  8.)  Orosius,  (L  vil  c  82,)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Jerom  and  Ca» 
tiodorus,  fix  acme  dates,  and  add  some  circumstances. 
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the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.^**  This  contracted  territory,  the  pres- 
ent duchy  of  Sleswig,  or  perhaps  of  Holstein,  was  incapahle  of 
pouring  forth  the  inexhaustible  swarms  of  Saxons  who  reigned 
over  the  ocean,  who  filled  the  British  island  with  their  Ian- 
gnsige,  their  laws,  and  their  colonies ;  and  who  so  long  defended 
the  liberty  of  the  North  against  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.'^^ 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  easily  derived  from  the  similar 
manners,  and  loose  constitution,  of  the  tribes  of  Germany; 
which  were  blended  with  each  other  by  the  slightest  accidents 
of  war  or  friendship.  The  situation  of  the  native  Saxons  dis- 
posed them  to  embrace  the  hazardous  professions  of  fishermen 
and  pirates ;  and  the  success  of  their  first  adventures  would 
naturally  excite  the  emulation  of  their  bravest  countrymen, 
who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy  solitude  of  their  woods  and 
mountains.  Every  tide  might  float  down  the  Elbe  whole  fleets 
of  canoes,  filled  with  hardy  and  intrepid  associates,  who  aspired 
to  behold  the  unbounded  prospect  of  the  ocean,  and  to  taste 
the  wealth  and  luxury  of  unknown  worlds.  It  should  stem 
probable,  however,  that  the  most  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the 
Saxons  were  iiirnished  by  the  nations  who  dwelt  along  the 
shores  of  tlie  Baltic  They  possessed  arms  and  ships,  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  the  habits  of  naval  war ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
issuing  through  the  northern  columns  of  Hercules"*  (which, 
during  several  months  of  the  year,  are  obstructed  with  ice)  con- 
fined their  skill  and  courage  within  the  limits  of  a  spacious 
lake.  The  rumor  of  the  successful  armaments  which  sailed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  would  soon  provoke  them  to  cross  the 
narrow  isthmus  of  Sleswig,  and  to  launch  their  vessels  on  the 
great  sea.  The  various  troops  of  pirates  and  adventurers,  who 
fought  under  the  same  standard,  were  insensibly  united  in  a 

^^^  'Eri  rdv  irfxtvti  rfit  K.iii0plKns  ^c^^fwr^ov  J^ov$  .  At  the  Dortfaem 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  (the  Cimbric  promontoir  of  Pliny,  iv.  27,) 
Ptolemy  fixes  the  remnant  of  the  CfimM.  He  -fiUs  the  interval  be- 
tween the  SaxoM  and  the  Cimbri  with  six  obscare  tribes,  who  were 
united,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  under  the  national  appellation  of 
Danes.    See  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  L  iii.  c.  21,  22,  28. 

"*  M.  D*Anville  (Etablisseinent  des  Etats  de  TEurope,  «fec,  jx 
19 — 26)  has  marked  the  extensive  limits  of  the  Saxony  of  Charle- 
magne. 

'^*  The  fleet  of  Drasus  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  pass,  or  even 
to  approach,  the  Sound,  (styled,  from  an  obvious  resemblance,  Hie 
oolumns  of  Hercules,)  and  the  naval  enterprise  was  never  resumed, 
(Tacit  de  Moribus  German,  c.  84.)  The  Imowledge  '^hich  the  Romana 
aoG^uired  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  Baltic,  (c.  44,  46,)  was  obtained  bf 
Umv  land  journeys  in  search  of  amter 
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permanent  society,  at  first  of  rapine,  and  afterwards  of  govern* 
ment.  A  roilitary  confederation  was  gradually  moulded  into  a 
national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of  marriage  and  consan- 
guinity ;  and  the  adjacent  iribes,  who  solicited  the  alliance,  ac- 
cepted the  name  and  laws,  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  fact  were  not 
established  by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  we  should  ap- 
pear to  abuse  the  credulity  c^  our  readers,  by  the  description  of 
the  vessels  in  which  the  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sport  in  the 
waves  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  British  Channel,  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  The  keel  of  their  large  flat-bottomed  boats  were 
framed  of  light  timber,  but  the  sides  and  upper  works  consisted 
only  of  wicker,  with  a  covering  of  strong  hides."*  In  the 
course  of  their  slow  and  distant  navigations,  they  must  always 
have  been  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  very  frequently  to  the 
misfortune,  of  shipwreck  ;  and  the  naval  annals  of  the  Saxons 
were  undoubtedly  filled  with  the  accounts  of  the  losses  which 
they  sustained  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  But  the 
daring  spirit  of  the  pirates  braved  the  perils  both  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  shore :  their  skill  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  enter 

Erise;  the  meanest  of  their  mariners  was  alike  capable  of 
andling  an  oar,  of  rearing  a  sail,  or  of  conducting  a  vessel ; 
and  the  Saxons  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  tempest,  which 
concealed  their  design,  and  dispersed  the  fleets  of  the  enemy.'*' 
After  they  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  the  West,  they  extended  the  scene  of  thei) 
depredations,  and  the  most  sequestered  places  had  no  reason 
to  presume  on  their  security.  The  Saxon  boats  drew  so  little 
water  that  they  could  easily  proceed  fourscore  or  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  great  rivers ;  their  weight  was  so  inconsiderable, 
that  they  were  transported  on  wagons  from  one  river  to 
another ;  and  the  pirates  who  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the 

>**  Quin  et  Aremoricos  piratam  Saxona  tractus 

Sperabat ;  cui  pelle  salum  sulcare  Britannum     ~ 
Ludus ;  et  assuto  glaucum  mare  findere  lembo 

Sidoa  in  Panegyr.  Avit.  869. 
The  geniua  of  Ceesar  imitated,  for  a  particular  service,  these  rude,  bul 
light  vessels,  which  were  likewise  used  by  the  natives  of  Britain. 
(Comment,  de  BelL  CiviL  i  61,  and  Guichardt,  Nouveauz  M^moires 
Milltaires,  torn,  ii  p.  41,  42.)  The  British  vessels  would  now  astonish 
I  he  eeniuB  of  Csesar. 

^^  The  best  original  account  of  the  Saxon  pirates  may  be  found  in 
Bid<»ia8  ApolliniuiB,  (L  viii.  epist.  6,  p.  228,  edit  Sirmond,)  and  the 
best  commentary  in  the  Abb6  du  Bos,  (Hist  Critique  de  la  Monarehia 
Flran^ise,  <fca  tom.i.  L  I  a  16,  p.  148 — 165.    Sef  likewise  p.  77,  IS.) 
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Seine^  or  of  the  Rhine,  might  descend,  with  the  rapid  stream 
ot  the  Rhone,  into  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  the  maritime  provinces  of  Gaul  were  afflicted  bj 
the  Saxons :  a  military  count  was  stationed  for  the  defence  of 
the  sea-coast,  or  Armorican  limit ;  and  that  officer,  who  found 
his  strength,  or  his  abilities,  unequal  to  the  task,  implored  the 
assistance  of  Severus,  master-general  of  the  in&ntry.  The 
Saxons,  surrounded  and  outnumbered,  were  forced  to  relinquish 
their  8p<Ml,  and  to  yield  a  select  band  of  their  tall  and  robust 
youth  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  armies.  They  stipulated  only  a 
safe  and  honorable  retreat;  and  the  condition  was  readily 
granted  by  the  Roman  general,  who  meditated  an  act  of  per- 
fidy,'** imprudent  as  it  was  inhuman,  while  a  Saxon  remained 
alive,  and  in  arms,  to  revenge  the  fiate  of  their  countrymen. 
The  premature  eagerness  of  the  infantry,  who  were  secretly 
posted  in  a  deep  valley,  betrayed  the  ambuscade ;  and  they 
would  perhaps  have  &llen  the  victims  of  their  own  treachery, 
if  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers,  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the 
combat,  had  not  hastily  advanced  to  extricate  their  companions, 
and  to  overwhelm  the  undaunted  valor  of  the  Saxons.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  were  saved  from  the  edge  of  the  sword,  to  shed 
tbeir  blood  in  the  amphitheatre ;  and  the  orator  Symmachus 
tomplaiDs,  that  twenty-nine  of  those  desperate  savages,  by 
t  trangiing  themselves  with  their  own  hands,  had  disappointed 
'he  amusement  of  the  public.  Yet  the  polite  and  philosophic 
ntizens  of  Rome  were  impressed  with  the  deepest  horror,  when 
ihey  were  informed,  that  the  Saxons  consecrated  to  the  gods 
the  tithe  of  their  human  spoil ;  and  that  they  ascertained  by 
lot  the  objects  of  the  barbarous  sacrifice.**' 

II.  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Trojans,  of 
!^ndinavians  and  Spaniards,  which  flattered  the  pride,  and 
amused  the  credulity,  of  our  rude  ancestors,  have  insensibly 
ranished  in  the  light  of  science  and  philosophy.'**     The  pres- 


'**  AmmiaD.  (xxviii.  5)  justifies  thi^  breadi  of  faith  to  pirates  and 
/obbeni ;  and  Orosius  (L  vil  c  82)  more  dearly  expresses  their  real 
guilt;  virtute  atque  agilitate  terribeles. 

^^^  Symmadius  (L  il  epist  46)  still  presumes  to  mention  ihe  sacred 
name  of  Socrates  and  philosophy.  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont, 
might  condemn,  (L  viii.  epist.  6,)  with  less  iQcnnsisteDcy,  the  homan 
sacrifices  of  the  Saxons. 

'^**  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  learned  Camden  was 
•Uiged  to  undermine,  with  respectful  scepticism,  the  romanee  of 
BhAus,  the  Trcjan ;  who  is  now  cmried  in  silent  oblivion,  with  iSMli^ 
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ent  age  is  satisfied  ^ith  the  simple  and  rational  opinion,  that 
the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  gradually  peopled 
from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.  From  the  coast  t)f  Kent, 
to  the  extremity  of  Caithness  and  Ulster,  the  memory  of  a 
Celtic  origin  was  distinctly  preserved,  in  the  perpetual  resem- 
blance of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  manners ;  and  the  pe- 
culiar characters  of  the  British  tribes  might  be  naturally  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  accidental  and  local  circumstances."'  The 
Eoman  Province  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  civilized  and 
peaceful  servitude ;  the  rights  of  savage  freedom  were  con- 
tracted to  the  narrow  limits  of  Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  northern  region  were  divided,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  between  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Scots  and  of 
the  PiCTS,"*  who  have  since  experienced  a  very  different 
fortune.  The  power,  and  almost  the  memory,  of  the  Picts 
have  been  extinguished  by  their  successful  rivals;  and  the 
Scots,  after  maintaining  for  ages  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal  and  voluntary  union, 
the  honors  of  the  English  name.  The  hand  of  nature  had 
contributed  to  mark  the  ancient  distinctions  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts.     The  former  were  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  the  latter 

the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her  numcroufi  progeny.  Tet  I  am 
informed,  that  some  champions  of  the  Milesian  colony  may  still  be 
fourd  among  the  original  natives  of  Ireland.  A  people  dissatisfied 
with  their  present  condition,  grasp  at  any  visions  of  tneir  past  or  future 
glory. 

^^*  Tacitus,  or  rather  his  father-in-law,  Agricola,  might  remark  the 
German  or  Spanish  complexion  of  some  British,  tribes.  But  it  was 
their  sober,  deliberate  opinion :  "  In  universum  tamen  sestimanti  Gallos 
ricinum  solum  occupfisse  credibile  est.  Eorum  sacra  deprehendas  .... 
ermo  haud  multum  diversus,"  (in  Yit.  AgricoL  c.  xi.)  Caesar  had  ob- 
served their  conmion  religion,  (Comment  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  18 ;)  and 
in  his  time  the  emigration  from  the  Belgic  Gaul  was  a  recent,  or  at 
least  an  historical  event,  (v.  10.)  Camden,  the  British  Strabo,  has 
modestly  ascertained  our  genuine  antiquities,  (Britannia,  voL  i  ]bitro- 
iuction,  p.  ii. — ^xxxL)- 

"'^  In  the  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Caledonian  antiquity,  I  have 
chosen  for  my  guides  two  learned  and  ingenious  Highlanders,  whom 
then*  birth  and  education  had  })eculiarly  qualified  for  that  office.  See 
Critical  Dissertations  on  the  Origin  and  Antiquities,  <&&,  of  the  Caledo- 
nians, by  "Dr,  John  Macpherson,  Iiondon  1'768,  in  4to. ;  and  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Jamee 
Macpherson,  Esq.,  London  I'Z'ZS,  in  4to.,  third  edit  Dr.  Macpher- 
son was  a  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky:  and  it  is  a  circumstance 
honorable  for  the  present  age,  that  a  work,  replete  with  erudition  and 
criticism,  should  have  been  composed  in  the  most  remote  of  the 
Hebrides. 
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those  of  the  plain.    The  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia  may  be 
considered  as  a  level  and  fertile  country,  which,  even  in  a  mde 
state  of  tillage,  was  capable  of  produdng  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  com ;   and  the  epithet  of  cruitnich,  or  wheat-eaters, 
expressed  the  contempt  or  envy  of  the  carnivorous  highlander. 
The  cultivation  of  the  earth  night  introduce  a  more  accurate 
separation  of  property,  and  the  habits  of  a  sedentary  life ;  but 
the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  still  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Picts ;  and  their  warriors,  who  stripped  themselves  for  a  day 
of  battle,  were  distinguished,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  strange  fashion  of  painting  their  naked  bodies  with  gaudy 
colore  and  fantastic  figures.    The  western  part  of  Caledonia 
irregularly  rises  into  wild   and   barren  hills,  which  scarcely 
repay  the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  are  most  profitably  used 
for  the  pasture  of  cattle.     The  highlandere  were  condemned  to 
the  occupations  of  shepherds  and  hunters ;  and,  as  they  seldom 
were  fixed  to  any  permanent  habitation,  they  acquired  the 
expressive  name  of  Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  said 
to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  wanderers,  or  vagranU.     The 
inhabitants  of  a  barren  land  were  urged  to  seek  a  fi'esh  supply 
of  food  in  the  waters.     The  deep  lakes  and  bays  which  inter- 
sect their  country,  are  plentifully  supplied  with  fish ;  and  they 
gradually  ventured  to  cast  their  nets  m  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Hebrides,  so  profusely  scattered  along  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  tempted  their  curiosity,  and  im 
proved  their  skill ;  and  they  acquired,  by  slow  degrees,  the  art, 
or  rather  the  habit,  of  managing  their  boats  in  a  tempestuous 
sea,  and  of  steering  their  nocturnal  course  by  the  light  of 
the  well-known  stare.    The  two  bold  headlands  of  Caledonia 
almost  touch  the  shores  of  a  spacious  island,  which  obtained, 
from  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  epithet  of  Oreen ;  and  has 
preserved,  with  a  slight  alteration,  the  name  of  Erin,  or  leme, 
or  Ireland.     It  is  probable,  that  in  some  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulster  received  a  colony  of 
hungry  Scots ;  and  that  the  strangers  of  the  North,  who  had 
dared  to  encountor  the  arms  of  the  legions,  spread  their  con- 
quests over  the  savage  and  unwarlike  natives  of  a  solitary 
island.     It  is  certain,  that,  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Caledonia,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  inhabited 
by  the  Scots,  and  that  the  kindred  tribes,  who  were  often 
associated   in  military  enterprise,  were  deeply  affected   by 
the  various  accidents  of  their  mutual  fortunes.    They  long 
cherished  the  lively  tradition  of  their  oommon  ni^nie  and  op 
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^n ;  and  the  missionaries  of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  vfho  diflfosed 
3ie  light  of  Christianity  over  North  Britain,  established  the  vain 
opinion,  that  their  Irish  countiymen  were  the  natural,  as  well 
as  spiritual,  Withers  of  the  Scottish  race.  The  loose  and  ob- 
scure tradition  has  been  preserved  by  the  venerable  Bede,  who 
scattered  some  rays  of  light  over  the  darkness  of  the  eighth 
century.  On  this  slight  roundation,  a  huge  superstructure  of 
fable  was  gradually  reared,  by  the  bards  and  the  monks ;  tw4 
orders  of  men,  who  equally  abused  the  privilege  of  fiction 
The  Scottish  nation,  wiUi  mistaken  pride,  adopted  their  Irish 
genealogy ;  and  the  annals  of  a  long  line  of  imaginary  kiugs 
have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy  of  Boethius,  and  the  classic 
elegance  of  Buchanan."* 

Six  years  after  the  death  of  Gonstantine,  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  required  the  presence  of  his 
youngest  son,  who  reigned  in  the  Western  empire.  Constans 
visited  his  British  dominions :  but  we  may  form  some  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  his  achievements,  by  the  language  of 

■I  .1  ■■  I  ■■     11      f    ■  ■■■     ■  ■  I  ■ »  ■  ■-■■■■■    —■  ■■    I  ■  -  ■■  ■   I  ■     ■ 

I 

^"  The  Irish  descent  of  the  Scots  has  been  revived  in  the  last 
moments  of  its  decay,  and  strenuously  supported,  hy  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  (Hisi  of  Manchester,  vol  i  p.  480,  431 ;  and  Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons  asserted,  <&c.,  p.  164 — ^293.)  Yet  he  acknowl- 
edges, 1.  That  the  Scots  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (A.  D.  840)  were 
already  settled  in  Caledonia;  and  that  the  Roman  authors  do  not 
afford  any  hints  of  their  emigration  from  another  country.  2.  Thai 
all  the  accounts  of  such  emigrations,  which  have  been  asserted  or 
received,  by  Irish  bards,  Scotch  historians,  or  English  antiquaries, 
(Buchanan,  Camden,  Usher,  StilUi^eet,  ^,)  are  totally  faoulous. 
8.  That  three  of  the  Irish  tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
(A.  D.  160,)  were  of  Caledonian  extraction.  4.  That  a  younger 
branch  of  Caledonian  princes,  of  the  house  of  Fingal,  acquired  and 
possessed  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.  After  these  concessions,  the 
remaining  difference  between  Mr.  Whitaker  and  his  adversaries  is 
minute  and  obscure.  The  genuine  history,  which  he  produces,  of  a 
Fergus,  the  cousin  of  Ossian,  who  was  transplanted  (A.  D.  820)  from 
Ireland  to  Caledonia,  is  built  on  a  conjectural  supplement  to  the  Erse 
poetry,  and  the  feeble  evidence  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of 
tlie  fourteentih  century.  The  lively  spirit  of  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious antiquarian  has  tempted  him  to  forget  the  nature  of  a  question, 
wliich  he  sc  vehemently  debates,  and  so  dbsolutety  decides.* 


*  This  controversy  has  not  slumbered  since  the  days  of  Gibbon.  We 
have  strenuooa  advocates  of  the  PhoBxiiciau  origin  of  the  Irish ;  and  each 
of  thd  cdd  theories,  with  several  new  ones,  maintains  its  partisans.  It 
would  reqaire  several  pages  £Burly  to  bring  down  the  dispute  to  our  owb 
days,  and  perhaps  we  should  be  no  nearer  to  any  satisfactory  theory  tfwv 
8w1kiowi9.— M 
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pABegyrio,  which  celebrates  only  his  triumph  over  the  eleintint& 
or,  in  other  words,  the  good  fortune  of  a  safe  and  easy  pas 
«age  from  the  port  of  Boulogne  to  the  harbor  of  Sandwich." 
The  calamities  which  the  afflicted  provincials  continued  to 
experience,  from  foreign  war  and  domestic  tyranny,  were 
aggravated  by  the  feeble  and  corrupt  administration  of  the 
eunuchs  of  Constantius ;  and  the  transient  relief  which  they 
might  obtain  from  the  virtues  of  Julian,  was  soon  lost  by  the 
absence  and  death  of  their  benefactor.  The  sums  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  had  been  painfully  collected,  or  liberally 
transmitted,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  were  intercepted 
by  the  avarice  of  the  commanders;  discharges,  or,  at  least, 
exemptions,  from  the  military  service,  were  publicly  sold ;  the 
distress  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  injuriously  deprived  of  their 
legal  and  scanty  subsistence,  provoked  them  to  frequent  deser- 
tion ;  the  nerves  of  discipline  were  relaxed,  and  the  highways 
were  infested  with  robbers."*  The  oppression  of  the  good, 
and  the  impunity  of  the  wicked,  equally  contributed  to  difiuse 
^hrough  the  island  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt ;  and  every 
ambitious  subject,  every  desperate  exile,  might  entertain  a 
reasonable  hope  of  subverting  the  weak  and  distracted  govern- 
ment of  Britain.  The  hostile  tribes  of  the  North,  who  detested 
the  pride  and  power  of  the  King  of  the  World,  suspended 
their  domestic  feuds  ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  the  land  and  sea, 
the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  Saxons,  spread  themselves  with 
rapid  and  irresistible  fury,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
shores  of  Kent  Every  j^oduction  of  art  and  nature,  every 
object  of  convenience  and  luxury,  which  they  were  incapable 
of  creating  by  labor  or  procuring  by  trade,  was  accumulated 
m  the  rich  and  fruitful  province  of  Britain."*  A  philosopher 
may  deplore  the  eternal  discords  of  .the  human  race,  but  he 
will  confess,  that  the  desire  of  spoil  is  a  more  rational  provo- 
cation than  the  vanity  of  conquest.  From  the  age  of  Con- 
4tantine  to  the  Plantagenets,  this  rapacious  spirit  continued  to 

"'  Hyeme  tumentes  ac  saBvientes  undas  calcSstis  Oceani  sub  remis 
cestris;  .  .  .  insperatam  imperatoris  faciem  Britannus  expayit.  Ju- 
uus  Fermicus  Maten4b  do  Errore  Profan.  Relig.  p.  464,  edit.  Gronov. 
jid  calcem  Minuc.  Fsel.  See  Tillemoni,  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn. 
Iv.  p.  836.) 

^^*  libonius,  Orat  Parent  c  zxxix.  p.  264.  This  curious  passage 
has  escaped  tbe  diligence  of  our  British  antiquaries. 

^  The  CplMonians  praised  and  coveted  the  gold,  the  steeds,  fht 
Kghte,  ^  ci[  Ibe  ttranger.  See  Dr.  Blair's  Dissertation  on  Omkm, 
f€l  iL  p.  ?4.'^;  4ni  Mr.  Macpherson's  Introduction,  p.  242 — 280. 
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instigate  the  poor  and  hardj  Caledonianp;  but  the  sam« 
people,  whose  generous  humanity  seems  to  inspire  the  songs 
of  Ossiui,  was  disgraced  by  a  savage  ignorance  of  the  virtues 
of  peace,  and  of  Uie  laws  of  war.  Their  southern  neighbors 
have  felt,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  the  cruel  depredations  of 
the  Scots  and  Picts ;  ^^*  and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledonia,  the 
AttaootU,"'  the  enemies,  and  afterwards  the  soldiers,  of 
Valentiniau,  are  accused,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  delighting  in 
the  taste  of  human  flesh.  When  they  hunted  the  woods  for 
prey,  it  is  said,  that  they  attacked  the  shepherd  rather  than  his 
flock ;  and  that  they  curiously  selected  the  most  delicate  and 
brawny  parts,  both  of  males  and  females,  which  they  pre- 
pared for  their  horrid  repasts.'"  I^  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  commercial  and  literary  town  of  Glasgow,  a  race  of  can- 
nibals has  really  existed,  we  may  contemplate,  in  the  period 
of  the  Scottish  history,  the  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and 

"*  Lord  LytteltoD  has  circumstantially  related,  (History  of  HeDrv 
XL  YoL  i  p.  182,)  and  Sir  David  Daliymple  has  slightly  mentioned, 
(Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  i  p.  69,)  a  barbarous  inroad  of  the  Soots, 
at  a  time  (A.  D.  1137)  when  law,  religion,  and  society  must  have 
softened  their  primitive  manners. 

^^'  Attaootti  bellicosa  hominum  natio.  Ammian.  zxvii.  8.  Cam- 
den (Introduct  p.  cUL)  has  restored  their  true  name  in  the  text  of 
Jerom.  The  bands  of  Attacotti,  which  Jerom  had  seen  in  Oaul,  were 
afterwards  stationed  in  Italy  and  Illyricum,  (Nbiitia,  S.  viii.  zzziz. 
xL) 

"'  Cum  ipse  adolesoentulus  in  Gallic  viderim  Attacottos  (or  Scotos) 
gentem  Britannicam  humanis  vesci  carnibus ;  at  cum  per  silvas  por- 
corum  greges,  et  armentorum  pecudumque  reperiant^  pastorum  natea 
et  feminarum  papillcu  solere  abscindere ;  et  has  solas  aborum  delicias 
arbitrari.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Jerom,  (tom.  il  p.  75,)  whose  ve- 
racity I  find  no  reason  to  question.* 


*  See  Dr.  Parr's  -works,  iii.  93,  where  he  questions  Hbe  proprie^  of  Gib- 
bon's translation  of  this  passage.  The  learned  docUnr  approves  of  the  ver- 
sion proposed  by  a  Mr.  Gaches,  who  would  make  oat  that  it  was  die  deh- 
cate  parts  of  the  swine  and  the  cattle,  which  were  eaten  by  these  ancestors 
of  the  Scotch  nation.  I  confess  that  even  to  acquit  them  of  this  charge. 
I  cannot  agree  to  the  new  version,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  direcdy  con- 
trary both  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage. But  I  w^ould  suggest,  did  Jerom,  as  a  boy,  accompany  these  savagca 
in  any  of  their  hunting  expeditions  7  If  he  did  not,  how  could  be  be  an 
eye-witness  of  this  practice  ?  The  Attacotti  in  Graul  must  have  been  in 
the  s»nrvice  of  Rome.  Were  they  permitted  to  indulge  these  cannibal  pro- 
pensities at  the  expense,  not  of  the  flocks,  but  of  the  shepherds  of  the 
provinces  7  These  sanguinary  trophies  of  plunder  would  scarcely  have 
isen  publicly  exhibited  in  a  Roman  city  or  a  B^man  camp.  I  must  leave 
ha  hereditary  pride  of  oor  northem  neighbors  at  issue  with  the  veracity 
•f  0t  Jeroo.— M. 
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ciyiUzed  life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the  circle  ci 
our  ideas;  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope,  that  New 
Zealand  may  produce,  in  some  future  age,  the  Hume  of  th« 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

Every  messenger  who  escaped  across  the  British  Channel, 
conveyed  the  most  melancholy  and  alarming  tidings  to  the 
ears  of  Yalentinian ;  and  the  emperor  was  soon  informed  that 
the  two  military  commanders  of  the  province  had  heen 
surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  Barbarians.  Severus,  count  of  the 
domestics,  was  hastily  despatched,  and  as  suddenly  recalled, 
by  the  court  of  Treves.  The  representations  of  Jovinus 
served  only  to  indicate  the  greatness  of  the  evil ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  serious  consultation,  the  defence,  or  rather  the 
recovery,  of  Britain  was  intrusted  to  the  abilities  of  the  brave 
Theodosius.  The  exploits  of  that  general,  the  &ther  of  a 
line  of  emperors,  have  been  celebrated,  with  peculiar  com- 
placency, by  the  writers  of  the  age :  but  his  real  merit 
deserved  their  applause ;  and  his  nomination  was  received,  by 
the  army  and  province,  as  a  sure  presage  of  approaching 
victory.  He  seized  the  favorable  moment  of  navigation,  and 
securely  landed  the  numerous  and  veteran  bands  of  the  Heruli 
and  Batavians,  the  Jovians  and  the  Victors.  In  his  march 
from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theodosius  defeated  several  parties 
of  the  Barbarians,  released  a  multitude  of  captives,  and,  afUr 
distributing  to  his  soldiers  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil,  estab- 
lished the  fame  of  disinterested  justice,  by  the  restitution  of 
the  remainder  to  the  rightful  proprietors.  Jhe  citizens  of 
London,  who  had  almost  despaired  of  their  safety,  threw  open 
their  gates ;  and  as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  obtained  from  the 
court  of  Treves  the  important  aid  of  a  military  lieutenant,  and 
a  civil  governor,  he  executed,  with  wisdom  and  vigor,  the 
laborious  task  of  the  deliverance  of  Britain.  The  vagrant 
soldiers  were  recalled  to  their  standard ;  an  edict  of  amnesty 
dispelled  the  public  apprehensions ;  and  his  cheerful  example 
alleviated  the  rigor  of  martial  discipline.  The  scattered  and 
desultory  warfere  of  the  Barbarians,  who  infested  the  land 
and  sea,  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of  a  signal  victory ;  but 
the  prudent  spirit,  and  consummate  art,  of  the  Roman  general, 
were  displayed  in  the  operations  of  two  campaigns,  which 
successively  rescued  every  part  of  the  province  from  the 
hands  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious  enemy.  The  splendor  of  the 
cities,  and  the  security  of  the  fortifications,  were  diligentlf 
restored,  by  the  paternal  care  of  Theodosius ;  who  with  a 
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itroBg  hand  confined  the  trembling  Caledonians  to  the  northern 
angle  of  the  island ;  and  perpetuated,  by  the  name  and  settle- 
ment of  the  new  province  of  Valentia,  the  glories  of  the 
reign  of  Valentinian.*"  The  voice  of  poetry  and  panegyric 
may  add,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  the  unknown 
regions  of  Thule  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Picts ; 
that  the  oars  of  Theodosius  dashed  the  waves  of  the  Hyper- 
borean ocean  ;  and  that  the  distant  Orkneys  were  the  scene  of 
his  naval  victory  over  the  Saxon  pirates.^"  He  left  the  prov- 
ince with  a  fair,  as  well  as  splendid,  reputation ;  and  was  im 
mediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  cav 
airy,  by  a  prince  who  could  applaud,  without  envy,  the  merit 
of  his  servants.  In  the  important  station  of  the  Upper  l?an- 
ube,  the  conqueror  of  Britain  checked  and  defeated  the  armies 
of  the  Alemanni,  before  he  was  chosen  to  suppress  the  revolt 
of  Africa. 

HI.  The  prince  who  refuses  to  be  the  judge,  instructs  the 
people  to  consider  him  as  the  accomplice,  of  his  ministers 
The  military  command  of  Africa  had  been  long  exercised  by 
Count  Romanus,  and  his  abilities  were  not  inadequate  to  his 
station ;  but,  as  sordid  interest  was  the  sole  motive  of  his  con- 
duct, he  acted,  on  most  occasions,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
enemy  of  the  province,  and  the  friend  of  the  Barbarians  of 
the  desert.  The  three  flourishing  cities  of  Oea,  Leptis,  and 
Sabrata,  which,  under  the  name  of  Tripoli,  had  long  consti- 
tuted a  federal  union,***  were  obliged,  for  the  first  time,  to 

^'^  ^mmiaDus  has  concisely  represented  {xx.  1.  zxvi  4,  zzvii  8 
zxviiL  S)  the  whole  series  of  the  British  war. 

"•  Horrescit ....  ratibus  ....  impervia  Thule. 

Hie  ....  nee  falso  nomine  Pictos 
Edomuit.    Scotumqne  yago  mncrone  secutus, 
Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibus  nndas. 

Claudian,  in  iiL  Cons.  Honorii,  ver.  68,  <tcc 


•Madurunt  Sazone  fuso 


Orcades :  incaluit  Fictorum  san^ine  Thule, 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glaciabs  lerne. 

In  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  ver.  81,  4c. 

Bee  likewise  Partus,  (in  Panegyr.  Yet  xii.  6.)  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
appreciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  flattery  and  metaphor.  Compare  the 
British  victories  of  Bolanus  (Statins,  Silv.  v.  2)  with  his  real  character, 
(Tacit,  in  Vit  Agricol  c.  16.) 

*'®  Ammianus  frequently  mentions  their  concilium  annuum,  legit- 
imum,  ^  Leptis  and  Sabrata  are  long  since  ruined ;  but  the  city  of 
Oea,  the  native  country  of  Apuleius,  still  flourishes  under  the  pro- 
rindal  denomination  of  Tripoli.    See  Ccllarius  (Geograph.  Antiqnib 
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shut  iLeir  gates  against  a  hostile  invasion ;  several  of  their 
most  honorable  citizens  were  surprised  and  massacred;  the 
villages,  and  even  the  suburbs,  were  pillaged ;  and  the  vin^ 
and  fruit  trees  of  that  rich  territory  were  extirpated  by  the 
malicious  savages  of  Getulia.  The  unhappy  provincials 
implored  the  protection  of  Romanus ;  but  they  soon  found 
that  their  military  governor  was  not  less  cruel  and  rapacious 
than  the  Barbarians.  As  they  were  incapable  of  furnishing 
the  four  thousand  camels,  and  the  exorbitant  present,  which  he 
required,  before  he  would  march  to  the  assistance  of  Tripoli ; 
his  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  and  he  might  justly 
be  accused  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamitv.  In  the 
annual  assembly  of  the  three  cities,  they  nommated  two 
deputies,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Valentinian  the  customary  offer^ 
ing  of  a  gold  victory ;  and  to  accompany  this  tribute  of  duty, 
rather  than  of  gratitude,  with  their  humble  complaint,  that 
they  were  ruined  by  the  enemy,  and  betrayed  by  their  gov- 
ernor. If  the  severity  of  Valentinian  had  been  rightly 
directed,  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  guilty  head  of  Romanua 
But  the  count,  long  exercised  in  the  arts  of  corruption,  had 
despatched  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger  to  secure  the  venal 
friendship  of  Remigius,  master  of  the  offices.  The  wisdom 
of  the  Imperial  council  was  deceived  by  artifice;  and  their 
honest  indignation  was  cooled  by  delay.  At  length,  when  the 
repetition  of  complaint  had  been  justified  by  the  repetition  of 
public  misfortunes,  the  notary  Palladius  was  sent  from  the  court 
of  Treves,  to  examine  the  state  of  Africa,  and  the  conduct  of 
Romanus.  The  rigid  impartiality  of  Palladius  was  easily 
disarmed :  he  was  tempted  to  reserve  for  himself  a  part  of 
the  public  treasure,  which  he  brought  with  him  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops ;  and  from  the  moment  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  guilt,  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  attest  the 
innocence  and  merit  of  the  count.  The  charge  of  the  Tri 
politans  was  declared  to  be  false  and  frivolous ;  and  Palladius 
himself  was  sent  back  from  Treves  to  Africa,  with  a  special 
commission  to  discover  and  prosecute  the  authors  of  this 
impious  conspiracy  against  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign. 
Uis  inquiries  were  managed  with  so  much  dexterity  and  suc- 
cess, that  he  compelled  the  citizens  of  Leptis,  who  had  sus- 
tained a  recent  siege  of  eight  days,  to  contradict  the  truth  of 

itm\.  il  part  ii.  p.  81,)  D*Anville,  (Geographie  Ancienncv  torn.  HL  p 
^l,  12,)  and  Marmol,  (Afrique,  torn,  il  p.  662.) 
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their  own  decrees,  and  to  censure  the  behavior  of  their  own 
deputies.  A  bloody  sentence  was  pronounced,  without  hesi* 
tation,  by  the  rash  and  headstrong  cruelty  of  Yalentinian. 
The  president  of  Tripoli,  who  had  presumed  to  pity  the 
distress  of  the  province,  was  pubUcly  executed  at  Utica ;  four 
distinguished  citizens  were  put  to  death,  as  the  accomptioes 
of  the  imaginary  fraud ;  und  the  tongues  of  two  others  were 
cut  out,  by  the  express  order  of  the  emperor.  Romanus, 
elated  by  impunity,  and  irritated  by  resistance,  was  still  con- 
tinued in  the  military  command ;  till  the  Africans  were  pro* 
voked,  bj  his  avarice,  to  join,  the  rebellious  standard  of  Firmus, 
the  Moor."' 

His  father  Nabal  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  Moorish  princes,  who  acki^owledged  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  But  as  he  left,  either  by  his  wives  or  concubines,  a 
very  numerous  posterity,  the  wealthy  inheritance  was  eagerly 
disputed  ;  and  Zisimma,  one  of  his  sons,  was  slain  in  a  domestic 
quarrel  by  his  brother  Firmus.  The  implacable  zeal,  with 
which  Romanus  prosecuted  the  legal  revenge  of  this  murder, 
could  be  ascribed  only  to  a  motive  of  avarice,  or  personal 
hatred ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  his  claims  were  just ;  his  influ- 
ence was  weighty ;  and  Firmus  clearly  understood,  that  he 
must  either  present  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  or  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  Impeiial  consistory,  to  his  sword,  and  to 
the  people.***  He  was  received  as  the  deUverer  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  Romanus  was  formidable 
only  to  a  submissive  province,  the  tyrant  of  Africa  became  the 
object  of  universal  contempt.  The  ruin  of  Gaesarea,  which 
was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  licentious  Barbarians,  con- 
rinced  the  refractory  cities  of  the  danger  of  resistance;  the 
power  of  Firmus  was  established,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of 
Mauritania  and  Numidia ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  his  only  doubt 
whether  he  should  assume  the  diadem  of  a  Moorish  king,  or 
the  purple  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  the  imprudent  and  un- 
happy Africans  soon  discovered,  that,  in  this  rash  insurrection, 

"*  Ammian.  zviii  6.  IHllemoDt  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p 
26,  676)  has  discussed  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  history  of 
Count  RoDianus. 

*''  The  Chronology  of  Ammianus  is  loose  and  obscure;  and  Oro- 
sius  (i.  vii.  c.  33,  p.  551,  edit  Havercamp)  seems  to  place  the  revolt  of 
Firmus  after  the  deaths  of  Valentinian  and  Yalens.  Tillemont  (Hi^t 
dea  Emp.  torn.  y.  p.  691)  endeavors  to  pick  his  way.  The  patient  and 
sure-foot^  mule  of  the  Alps  may  be  trusted  in  the  most  slipperf 
paths. 
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they  had  not  sufficiently  oonsnlted  their  owa  streDgth,  or  the 
alnlities  of  their  leader.    Before  he  coald  procure  any  certais 
mielligence,  that  the  emperor  of  the  West  had  fixed  the  choice 
of  a  general,  or  that  a  fleet  of  transports  was  collected  at  the 
month  of  the  Rhone,  he  was  suddenly  informed  that  the  great 
Theodosins,  with  a  small  hand  of  veterans,  had  landed  near 
Igilg^is,  or  Gigeri,  on  the  African  coast ;  and  the  timid  usurper 
simk  under   the   ascendant  of  virtue   and   military  genius. 
Though  Firmus  possessed  arms  and  treasures,  his  despair  of 
victory  immediately  reduced  him  to  the  use  of  those  arts, 
which,  in  the  same  country,  and  in  a  similar  situation,  had 
formerly  been  practised  by  the  crafty  Jugurtha.  He  attempted 
to  deceive,  by  an  apparent  submission,  the  vigilance  of  the 
Boman  general ;  to  seduce  the  fidehty  of  his  troops ;  and  to 
protract  the  duration  of  the  war,  by  successively  enga^ng  the 
independent  tribes  of  Africa  to  espouse  his  quarrel,  or  to  pro- 
tect his  flight    Theodosins  imitated  the  example,  and  obtained 
the  success,  of  his  predecessor  Metellus.    When  Firmus,  in 
the  character  of  a  suppliant,  accused  his  own  rashness,  and 
humbly  solicited  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  the  lieutenant 
of  Valentinian  received  and  dismissed  him  with  a  friendly 
embrace :  but  he  diligently  required  the  useful  and  substantial 
pledges  of  a  sincere  repentance ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded, 
by  the  assurances  of  peace,  to  suspend,  for  an  instant,  the 
operations  of  an  active  war.     A  dark  conspiracy  Was  detected 
by  the  penetration  of  Theodosins ;  and  he  satisfied,  without 
much  reluctance,  the  public  indignation,  which  he  had  secretly 
excited.    Several  of  the  guilty  accomplices  of  Birmus  were 
abandoned,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  the  tumult  of  a 
military  execution ;  many  more,  by  the  amputation  of  both 
their  hands,  continued  to  exhibit  an  instructive  spectacle  of 
horror ;  the  hatred  of  the  rebels  was  accompanied  with  fear ; 
and  the  fear  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  mingled  with  respect- 
ful admiration.    Amidst  the  boundless  plains  of  Getulia,  and 
the  innumerable  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  Firmus ;  and  if  the  usurper  could  have 
tired  the  patience  of  his  antagonist,  he  would  have  secured  his 
person  in  the  depth  of  some  remote  solitude,  and  expected  the 
hopes  of  a  future  revolution.    He  was  subdued  by  the  perse- 
verance of  Theodosius ;  who  had  formed  an  iiflexible  deter- 
mination, that  the  war  should  end  only  by  the  death  of  the 
tyrant ;  and  that  every  nation  of  Africa,  which  presumed  to 
support  his  cause,  should  be  involved  in  his  ruin.    At  the  head 
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of  a  small  body  of  troops,  which  seldom  exceeded  three  thoa 
sand  five  hundred  meo,  the  Roman  general  advanced,  with  « 
steady  prudence,  devoid  of  rashness  or  of  fear,  into  the  heart 
of  a  country,  where  he  was  sometimes  attacked  by  armies  of 
twenty  thousand  Moors.  The  boldness  of  his  charge  dismayed 
the  irregular  Barbarians ;  they  were  disconcerted  by  his  sea- 
sonable and  orderly  retreats ;  they  were  continually  baffled  by 
the  unknown  resources  of  the  military  art ;  and  they  felt  and 
confessed  the  just  superiority  which  was  assumed  by  the  leader 
of  a  civilized  nation.  When  Theodosius  entered  the  extensive 
dominions  of  Igmazen,  king  of  the  Isaflenses,  the  haughty  sav- 
age required,  in  words  of  defiance,  his  name,  and  the  object  of 
his  expedition.  "  I  am,"  replied  the  stem  and  disdainful  count, 
"  I  am  the  general  of  Yalentinian,  the  lord  of  the  world ;  who 
has  sent  me  hither  to  pursue  and  punish  a  desperate  robber. 
Deliver  him  instantly  into  my  hands ;  and  be  assured,  that  if 
thou  dost  not  obey  Uie  commands  of  my  invincible  sovereign, 
thou,  and  the  people  over  whom  thou  reignest,  shall  be  utterly 
extirpated."  *  As  soon  as  Igmazen  was  satisfied,  that  his  en- 
emy had  strength  and  resolution  to  execute  the  fatal  menace, 
he  consented  to  purchase  a  necessary  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  guilty  fugitive.  The  guards  that  were  placed  to  secure  the 
person  of  J^rmus  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  escape ;  and  the 
Moorish  tyrant,  after  wine  had  extinguished  the  sense  of  dan* 
ger,  disappointed  the  insulting  triumph  of  the  Romans,  by 
strangling  himself  in  the  night.  His  dead  body,  the  only  pres- 
ent which  Igmazen  could  offer  to  the  conqueror,  was  carelessly 
thrown  upon  a  camel ;  and  Theodosius,  leading  back  his  victo- 
rious troops  to  Sitifi,  was  saluted  by  the  warmest  acclamations 
of  joy  and  loyalty."* 

Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  vices  of  Bomanus ;  it  was 
restored  by  the  virtues  of  Theodosius ;  and  our  curiosity  may 
be  usefully  directed  to  the  inquiry  of  the  respective  treatment 
fvhich  the  two  generals  received  from  the  Imperial  court. 
The  authority  of  Count  Bomanus  had  been  suspended  by  the 
master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  and  he  was  committed  to  safe 

>>*  Ammian.  xxbL  5.  The  text  of  this  long  chapter  (fifteen  quarto 
pages)  is  broken  and  corrupted ;  and  the  Daxrative  is  perplexed  by 
we  want  of  chronological  and  geographical  landmarTtH. 


*  The  war  was  lon^r  protracted  than  this  sentence  would  lead  ns  ts 
■sppoae:  it  waa  not  till  iehaJied  more  than  once^  that  Igmaaen  yiddad 
zxix.  5. — M 
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and  honorable  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  His  ciimes 
were  proved  hy  the  most  authentic  evidence ;  and  the  public 
expected,  with  some  impatience,  the  decree  of  severe  justice. 
But  the  partial  and  powerful  favor  of  Mellobaudes  encouraged 
him  to  challenge  his  legal  judges,  to  obtain  repeated  delays 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  crowd  of  firiendly  witnesses,  and, 
finally,  to  cover  his  guilty  conduct,  by  the  additional  guilt  of 
fraud  and  forgery.  About  the  same  time,  the  restorer  of 
Britain  and  Africa,  on  a  vague  suspicion  that  his  name  and 
ser\nce3  were  superior  to  the  rank  of  a  subject,  was  ignomini- 
ously  beheaded  at  Carthage.  Yalentinian  no  longer  reigned ; 
and  the  death  of  Theodosius,  as  well  as  the  impunity  of  Ro- 
manus,  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  ministers,  who 
abused  the  confidence,  and  deceived  the  inexperienced  youth, 
of  his  sons."* 

If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Ammianus  had  been  fortu- 
nately bestowed  on  the  British  exploits  of  Theodosius,  we 
should  have  traced,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  distinct  and 
domestic  footsteps  of  his  march.  But  the  tedious  enumeration 
of  the  unknown  and  uninteresting  tribes  of  Africa  may  be 
reduced  to  the  general  remark,  that  they  were  all  of  the  swarthy 
race  of  the  Moors;  that  they  inhabited  the  back  settlements 
of  the  Manritanian  and  Numidian  province,  the  country,  as 
they  have  since  been  termed  by  the  Arabs,  of  dates  and  of 
locusts  ;"*  and  that,  as  the  Roman  power  declined  in  Africa, 
the  boundary  of  civilized  manners  and  cultivated  land  wag 
insensibly  contracted.  Beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Moors, 
the  vast  and  inhospitable  desert  of  the  South  extends  above  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  The  ancients,  who 
had  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  great  penin- 
sula of  Africa,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  believe,  that  the 
torrid  zone  must  ever  remain  destitute  of  inhabitants ;  "*  and 
they  sometimes  amused  their  fancy  by  filling  the  vacant  space 


^^*  Ammian.  xzviiL  4.  Qrosius,  L  vil  c  33,  p^  551,  552.  Jerom.  in 
Chron.  p.  18Y. 

"*  Leo  Africanus  (in  the  Viaggi  di  Ramusio,  torn.  L  fol.  TS — 88) 
has  traced  a  curious  picture  of  the  people  and  the  country ;  "whidi 
are  more  minutely  deBcribed  in  the  Anique  de  Marmol,  torn.  iii.  p 
1—54. 

"'  This  uninhabitable  zone  was  gradually  reduced,  by  the  improve* 
ments  of  ancient  geo^aphy,  from  forty-five  to  tweniy-foar,  or  enm 
sixteen  degrees  of  latitude.  See  a  learned  and  judicious  n^l^  of  Pr 
Robertson,  Hist  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 
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with  headless  men,  or  rather  monsters ; "'  with  horned  and 
cloven-footed  satyrs;"*  with  fabulous  centaurs;"*  and  with 
human  pygmies,  who  waged  a  bold  and  doubtful  warfare  against 
the  cranes."*  Carthage  would  have  trembled  at  the  strange 
intelligence  that  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the  equator 
were  filled  with  innumerable  nations,  who  differed  only  in 
their  color  from  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  human  species ; 
and  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  might  have  anxiously 
expected,  that  the  swarms  of  Barbarians,  which  issued  from 
the  North,  would  soon  be  encountered  from  the  South  by  new 
swarms  of  Barbarians,  equally  fierce  and  equally  formidable. 
These  gloomy  terrors  would  indeed  have  been  dispelled  by  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  their  African 
snemies.  The  inaction  of  the  negroes  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
effect  either  of  their  virtue  or  of  their  pusillanimity.  They 
indulge,  hke  the  rest  of  mankind,  their  passions  and  appetites ; 
and  the  adjacent  tribes  are  engaged  in  frequent  acts  of  hos- 
tility."^    But  their  rude  ignorance  has  never  invented  any 

^^  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  vix  jam  homioes  et  magis  semiferi  .... 
Blemmyes,  Satyri,  Ac.  Pompomus  Mela,  L  4,  p.  26,  edit  Voss.  in  8vo. 
Pliny  philosophicalli/  explains  (vi.  S5)  the  irregularities  of  nature, 
which  he  had  credulously  admitted,  (v.  8.) 

^^®  If  the  satyr  was  the  Orang-outang,  the  great  human  ape,  (Buf 
fon.  Hist  Nat  torn.  xiv.  p.  43,  <&&,)  one  of  that  species  might  actually 
be  shown  alive  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Yet  some 
difficulty  will  still  remain  about  the  conversation  which  St  Anthony 
held  with  one  of  these  pious  savages,  in  the  desert  of  Thebais.  (Je- 
rom.  in  Vit  Paul.  Eremit  torn.  L  p.  238.^ 

^^  St  Anthony  likewise  met  one  oi  thew  monsters ;  whose  exist- 
ence was  seriously  asserted  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  public 
laughed ;  but  his  prsefect  of  Egypt  had  the  address  to  send  an  artful 
preparation,  the  embalmed  corpse  of  a  SippoeerUaur^  which  was  pre^ 
served  almost  a  century  afterwards  in  the  Imperial  palace.  See 
Pliny,  (Hist  Natur.  vii.  3,)  and  the  judicious  observations  of  Freret^ 
(M6moires  de  TAcad.  torn,  vil  p.  821,  <&a) 

^><*  The  fable  of  the  pygmies  is  as  old  as  Homer,  (Iliad.  iiL  6.) 
The  pygmies  of  India  and  JSihiopia  were  (trispithami)  twenty-seven 
inches  high.  Every  spring  their  cavalry  (mounted  on  rams  and  goats) 
marched,  in  battle  array,  to  destroy  the  cranes'  eggs,  aHter  (says 
Pliny)  futuris  gregibus  non  resisti.  Their  houses  were  built  of  mud, 
feathers,  and  egg-shells.  See  Pliny,  (vi  35,  viL  2,)  and  Strabo,  (i  il 
p.  121.) 

''^  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  valuable  Histoire  des  Voy- 
ages describe  the  present  state  of  the  Negroes.  The  nations  of  ths 
sea-ooast  have  been  polished  by  European  commerce ;  and  those  oft 
the  inland  country  have  been  improved  by  Moorish  colonies* 

*  TV*  nirtial  tribes  in  chain  armor,  discoytred  by  Denham,  are  Msbom 
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effectual  weapons  of  defence,  or  of  destraction ;  they  appeal 
incapable  of  forming  any  extensive  plans  of  government,  or 
conquest ;  and  the  obvious  inferiority  of  their  mental  facultiee 
has  been  discovered  and  abused  by  the  nations  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Sixty  thousand  blacks  are  annually  embarked  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  never  to  return  to  their  native  couatry ;  but 
they  are  embarked  in  chains ; "'  and  this  constant  emigration, 
whicl^  in  the  space  of  two  centuries,  might  have  furnished 
armies  to  overrun  the  globe,  accuses  the  guilt  of  Europe,  and 
the  weakness  of  Africa. 

IV.  The  ignominious  treaty,  which  saved  the  army  of 
Jovian,  had  been  faithfully  executed  on  the  side  of  the  Ro< 
mans ;  and  as  they  had  solemnly  renounced  the  sovereignty 
and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Iberia,  those  tributary  kingdoms 
were  exposed,  without  protection,  to  the  arms  of  the  Persian 
monarch.^"  Sapor  entered  the  Armenian  territories  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  host  of  cuirassiers,  of  archers,  and  of 
mercenary  foot ;  but  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  Sapor  to 
mix  war  and  negotiation,  and  to  consider  falsehood  and  perjury 
as  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  regal  policy.  He  affected 
to  praise  the  prudent  and  moderate  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Armenia;  and  the  unsuspicious  Tiranus  was  persuaded,  bj 
the  repeated  assurances  of  insidious  friendship,  to  deliver  his 
person  into  the  hands  of  a  faithless  and  cruel  enemy.  In  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  entertainment,  he  was  bound  in  chains  of 
silver,  as  an  honor  due  to  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides;  and, 
afler  a  short  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  at  Ecbat- 
ana,  he  was  released  from  the  miseries  of  tife,  either  by  his 


"'  Hktoire  Philoeophique  et  Politique,  <tc^  torn.  iv.  p,  192. 

"'  The  evidence  or  Ammiaous  is  original  and  dedsive,  (zzvii  12.) 
Moses  of  Ohorene,  ^L  iii  c.  17,  p.  249,  and  c  84,  p.  269,)  and  Proco- 
pius,  (  de  BeU.  Persico,  L  L  c.  5,  p.  17,  edit  Louvre,)  have  been  con- 
sulted :  but  -those  historians  who  confound  distinct  facts,  repeat  the 
same  erents,  and  introduce  strange  stories,  must  be  used  with  diffi- 
dence  and  caution.* 


etan;  the  great  qaestion  of  the  inferiority  of  the  African  tribes  !n  thek 
mentiil  facnlties  will  probably  be  experimentally  resolved  before  the  dose 
of  the  century;  but  the  Slave  Trade  still  continaes,  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  till  the  spirit  df  gain  is  sabdaed  by  the  spirit  of  Cloristian  honum 
tty.—M. 

*  The  statement  of  Ammianos  is  more  brief  and  succinct,  hot  haiao* 
nises  with  the  more  complicated  history  developed  by  M.  St  Martin  fitai 
the  Armenian  writers,  and  from  Procopins,  who  wrote,  as  he  states,  horn 
Armenian  authorities. — M 
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own  dagger,  or  by  that  of  an  assassin.*  The  kii^dom  of 
Armenia  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Persian  province ;  the 
administration  was  shared  between  a  distinguished  satrap  and 
a  fevorite  eunuch ;  and  Sapor  marched,  without  delay,  to  sub- 
due the  martial  spirit  of  the  Iberians.  Sauromaces,  who 
reigned  in  that  country  by  tiie  permission  of  the  emperors, 
was  expelled  by  a  superior  force;  and,  as  an  insult  on  the 
majesty  of  Rome,  the  king  of  kings  placed  a  diadem  on  the 
head  of  his  abject  vassal  Aspacuras.  The  city  of  Arto- 
gerassa"^  was  the  only  place  of  Armenia  J  which  presumed 
to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  arms.  The  treasure  deposited  in 
that  strong  fortress  tempted  the  avarice  of  Sapor;  but  the 
danger  of  OlympAts,  the  wife  or  widow  of  the  Armenian  king, 
excited  the  public  compassion,  and  animated  the  desperate 
valor  bf  her  subjects  and  soldiers.  §  The  Persians,  were  sur- 
prised and  repulsed  under  the  walls  of  Artogerassa,  by  a  bold 
and  well-concerted  sally  of  the  besieged.  But  the  forces  of 
Sapor  were  continually  renewed  and  increased ;  the  hopeless 

"^  Perhaps  Artagera,  or  Ardis;  under  whoee  walls  Galas,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  was  wounded.  This  fortress  was  situate  above 
Amlda,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  See  D'AnviUe,  Geo- 
graphle  Andenue,  torn.  11  p.  106.f 

*  According  to  M.  St  Martin,  Sapor,  though  supported  Iw  the  two  apos- 
tate Armenian  princes,  Menmjan  the  Ardzronnian  and  Vahan  Uie  Mami- 
gonlan,  was  gallantly  resisted  by  Arsaoes,  and  his  brave  thoagfa  impiotifl 
wife  PharandsenL  His  troops  were  defeated  bv  Yasag,  the  high  constable 
of  die  kingdom.  (See  M.  St  Martin.)  Bat  aner  four  years'  courageous 
defence  of  his  kingdom,  Arsaces  was  alMuidoned  by  his  nobles,  and  obliged 
to  accept  the  pei^dious  hospitality  of  Sapor.  He  was  blinded  and  impris- 
oned in  the  "Castle  of  ODllTion;"  his  brave  general  Yasag  was  flayed 
alive;  his  skin  stnlEed  and  idaoed  near  the  king  in  his  lonefy  prison.  It 
was  not  till  many  years  after  (A.  D.  371)  that  he  stabbed  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  romantic  story,  (St  M.  ill.  387,  389,)  in  a  paroxysm  of  excite* 
ment  at  his  restoration  to  royal  honors.  St  Martin,  Aolitions  to  Le  Beau, 
ill.  283,  296.~M. 

t  St  Martin  agrees  with  Gibbon,  that  it  was  the  same  fortress  with  Ardis 
Note,  p.  373.^M. 

t  Artaxata,  Yagharadiabad,  or  EdchmlBdzlc,  Erovantaschad,  and  many 
other  cities,  in  all  of  which  there  was  a  considerBble  Jewish  populatioa 
were  taken  and  destroyed.— M. 

$  Pharandsem,  not  Olympias,  refusing  the  orders  of  bar  captive  bus. 
band  to  surzender  herself  to  Sapor,  threw  herself  into  Artogerassa 
St  Martin,  iii.  293,  303.  She  definded  herself  for  fourteen  months,  till 
fiimine  and  disease  had  left  few  survivors  out  of  11,000  soldiers  and  6000 
women  who  had  taken  refiige  in  the  fortress.    She  then  threw  open  the 

SLtes  with  her  own  hand.  M.  St  Martin  adds,  what  even  the  horrors  of 
riental  warfore  will  scai^joly  permit  us  to  credit,  that  she  was  exposed  by 
Sapor  on  a  public  scaffold  tn  the  brutal  lusts  of  his  soldiery,  and  afterwMS 
empaled,  iii.  373,  &c.-> M. 

VOL,  IT. — ^B  n 
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ttmrage  of  the  gArrison  wad  exhausted ;  the  strength  of  the 
walk  yielded  to  the  assault ;  and  the  proud  conqueror,  after 
wastmg  the  rebellious  dtj  with  fire  and  sword,  led  awaj  cap- 
tive an  unfortunate  queen ;  who,  in  a  more  auspicious  hour, 
had  been  the  destined  bride  of  the  son  of  Gonstancine."*    Yet 
if  Sapor  already  triumphed  in  the  easy  conquest  of  two 
dependent  kingdoms,  he  soon  felt,  that  a  country  is  unsubdued 
9R  long  as  the  minds  of  the  people  are  actuated  by  a  hostile 
and  contumacious  spirit    The  satraps,  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  trust,  embraced  the  first  (^portunity  of  regaining  the  afiTection 
ol  their  countrymen,  and  of  signalizing  their  immortal  hatred 
to  the  -Per«an  name.    Since  the  conversion  of  the  Armenians 
and  Iberians,  these  nations  considered  the  Christians  as  the 
fiivorites,  and  the  Magians  as  the  adversaries,  of  the  Supreme 
Being :  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  over  a  superstitious  people^ 
was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  Rome ;  and  as  Jong  a^ 
the  successors  of  Oonstantine  disputed  with  those  of  Artaxerxes 
the  sovereignty  of  the  intermediate  provinces,  the  religious 
connection  always  threw  a  decisive  advantage  into  the  scale 
of  the  empire.    A  numerous  and  active  party  acknowledged 
Para^  the  son  of  Tiranus,  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Armenia, 
and  his  title  to  the  throne  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hereditary 
succession  of  five  hundred  years.    IBy  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Iberians,  the  country  was  equally  divided  between  the 
rival  princes;  and  Aspacmras,  who  owed  his  diadem  to  the 
choice  of  Sapor,  was  obl^d  to  declare,  that  his  regard  for  his 
children,,  who  were  detamed  as  hostages  by  the  tyrant,  was 
the  only  consideration  which  prevented  him  from  openly 
renouncing  the  alliance  of  Persia.    The  emperoc  Yalens^  who 
respected  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  who  was  appre- 
hensive of  involving  the  East  in  a  dangerous  war,  ventured, 
with  slow  and  cautious  measurea,  to  support  the  Eoman  party 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Iberia  and  Armenia.f    Twelve  legions 
established  the  authority  of  Sauromaces  on  the  banks  of  the 
CyruiA.    The  Euphrates  was  protected  by  the  valor  of  Arin- 
theus.    A  powerfol  army,  under  the  cdnlm'a^d  of   Count 
Trajan,  and  of  Yadomair,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  fixed  their 

camp  on  the  confines  of  4^fmenia.    But  thiey.  were  stricily 

'  ■      ■  ■       ■  • — ■■■  ■      ■  ' .     ' ■       '  ■   I 

'•*  Tillemopt  (Hisi  dcs  Eiripereiire,  torn.  v.  p.  701)  pciiy^.tipam 
dnr(mol6gy,  that  Olympias  must  have  been  the  mother  of  Pan.* 

•*.  An  error  aieooKliiig  to  St  M.  STd;-^!!. 

t  Aooording  to  Themistitts,  quoted  by  St'lfeitiiL  bo  onbe  ad^i^naoed  to  At 
Tigrii,  iii.  436.— M. 
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o^joined  not  to  eommit  tibe  fii^t  hoelilities,  whidi  m^ht  be 
understood  as  a  br^aob  of  the  treaty:  and  suoh  was  Ui« 
implieit  obedieaoo  of  tiber  Bonlan.  ^eral,  that  thej  retreated, 
widi  exeo^laiy  patienoey  undw  a  shower  of  PeiBian  arrows, 
till  thejr  had  ctearly  aoqwed  a  just  title  to  an  honorable  and 
legitimate  victory*  Yet  these  appearances  of  war  insaisibly 
subsided  in  a  vain  and  tedious  negotiation.  The  contending 
parties  supported  their  ekiias  by  mutual  reproaches  of  perfidy 
and  ambitbn ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  the  original  treaty  was 
expressed  in  yery  obscure  terms^  since  they  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  their  inconclusive  a[^)eal  to  the  partial 
testimony  of  the  gjenends  of  the  two  nations,  who  had  assisted 
at  the  negotiations*^''  The  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns; 
which  soon'  afberwavds  shook  the  IbuadatioBS  of  the  Roman 
empire,  eiqiosed  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  arms  of  Sapor* 
But  the  declining  age,  and  perh^  the  intauties,  o(  the  mon^ 
arch  suggested  new  maxims  cS  tranquillity  and  moderation* 
His  det^  whidi  buj^ned  in  the  fiilf  maturity  of  a  ie%«  of 
leventy  years,  changed  in  a  moment  the  court  and  oaun<nls  of 
Persia;  and  ihdf  attenti<m  was  most  probably  eng^sd  b^ 
domestic  troubled,  and  the  distant  eflbrts  of  a  OannamaQ  war.'*^ 
The  renAemfanince  of  aucieiit  injuriea  waa  lost  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace*  The  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Ibekia  were  par* 
mitted,  by  the  mutw,  though  tacit  consent  of  both  empires, 
to  resume  their  doubtful  neutrality*  In,  the  imt  years  of  the 
reign  of  IlieodOsUis,  a  Fenian  embassy  arrived  at  Oonstanti* 
nople,  to  eicuse  the  unjustifiable  meai^ut^  of  the  former 
reign ;  and  to  ofl^,:aa  the  tribute  of  frienddbip,  or  even  of 
respecili  a  splendid  piiesent  of  gem*,  of  si&,  and  of  Indian 
elephants*'" 


IM 


'**  Ammianus  (zzriL  12,  ziz.  1.  zz^  1,  2)  has  described  the 
erenti^  without  the  dates,  of  the  Persian  Wsjr.  Moses  of  CQiorene 
(Hist  AmeBL  L  ui.  e^  26,  p^  Ml,  &  91,  p.  296,  c  8S,  pi  271)  affords 
some addiliBiial  fiiets;  but  it  Is  extmMily  diflfeiife  to  aspantelrnth 
frooL&ble.  v. 

"^  Artaxerzes  was  the  sueoessor  and  brotl&er  (thi  eourinr^Krmap)iA. 
the  great  Sapor;  and  the  guardian  of  his  .son,  Sapor  IH  (AgaiEmas, 
L  iv.  p.  It6t  edii  Louvre.)  See  tibe  Ifniversal  HistorT,  vol  JL  p.  86, 
IfiL  The  anttirs  of  that  imeqiail  work  faaifd  oooipied  tfie  SasiiiiUa 
dynasty  with  erndUkn  and  diligeiioe;  bet  it  is  a  pr^xssteroiifl 
Mrangement  to  divide  the Bomafi  4|o4  Qiieq^  accowitB  into.twf 
distioet  histories.* 

'**  Pacatus  In  Panegyr.  Yet  sL  22,  -and  Qroaius,  L  vtt.  e.  84 

*  On  the  war  of  Sapor  with  the  dactriatus^  whidb  diveilMI  Us 
tnm  Armenia,  see  St  M.  iii  387. — M 
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In  Uie  general  picture  of  the  nAan  of  tke  East  under  tbe 
reien  of  Valeiis,  the  adventom  of  Para  form  one  of  the  most 
tmdng  and  singolar  objeets.  The  noble  youth,  by  the  pe^ 
saasion  of  his  mother  Olympias,  had  escaped  through  the 
PerBum  boat  that  beei^ed  Artpgemay  and  imploied  the  pro- 
tec^n  of  the  emperor  of  the  East  By  his  timid  oonncik, 
Para  was  alternately  supported,  and  recalled,  and  restored,  and 
betrayed.  Hie  hopes  of  the  Armenians  were  sometimes 
raised  by  the  presence  of  their  natural  sovereign,*  and  the 
ministers  of  Yidens  were  satisied,  that  they  preserved  the 
integrity  of  the  paUic  &ith,  if  their  vassal  was  not  suffered  to 
assume  the  diadem  and  title  of  King.  But  they  soon  r^^^ited 
of  their  own  rashness.  ^^  v^i^  confounded  by  l^e  re- 
proaches and  threats  of  the  JPenuan  monarch.  They  found 
reason  to  distrust  the  cruel  and  inconstant  temper  of  Para 
himself;  who  saovifioed,  to  the  sKghtest  suspicions,  the  lives 
of  his  most  fiuthfU  servants,  and  held  a  secret  and  disgrace- 
ful e(Hvespotideiioe  with  the  assassin  of  his  &ther  and  the 
enemy  of  his  country.  Under  the  specious  ptetenoe.  of  con- 
sidting  with  the  emperor  on  the  subject  of  their  common  in- 
terest, Para  was  persuaded  ta  descend  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  where  his  party  was  in  arms^  and  to  trust  his  inde- 
pendence and  safe^to  <2i6  discretion  of  a  perfidious  court 
The  king-  of  Armenia,  for  sudi  he  appealed  in  his  own  eyes 
and  in  those  of  his  nation,  was  receiirod  wi<&  due  honors  by 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  tfarotigh  wlneh  he  passed; 
kmt  when  he  aifived  at  Tarsus  in  Oilicii^  his  progress  was 
stopped  under  various  pretences ;  his  n^otieni  were  watched  with 
respectful  vigilanee,  and  he  gradually  diElobvered,  that  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Para  suppressed  his 
indignation,  dissembled  his^  fears,,  and^ifter  secretly  preparing 
his  escape,  mounted  on  hoiaeback  w^tk  three  hundred  of  his 
fiuth&l  MloF^nu  -i  Tbe  /Officer  ^tatioaed.'  at  the  doof  of  his 
iqmttment  immecBalsly  ooflamunicated  Im  fl^;fat  to  th^cOTsukit 
of  Cilida,  who  overtook  him  in  the  suburbs,  and  endeavoifed^ 
without  sncpess,  to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  his  rash  an<l 
dangerous  dei^gn.  ,  A  legion  was  ozdei^  to  pursue  the,rpyal 
frigitive;  bnt&pufsuitof  infiEO^ could  not  be v^iyalaiin- 

Ictamqiie '  turn  Addas  est;  ijoe  tiniversiis  Onens  taque  ad  bom 
(A  D.  416)  tranqnilliBflime  frmtiir.. 


•  On  die  reo(m<pie8t  Gf  AnaeBia  W  Para,  or  rather  bgr  Mouohegl^  ihi 

WiWWnniMn  fee  St  M.  iii  375^  3S3--.II.  " 
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iDg  to  a  body  of  light  cavalry ;  and  upon  the  fifst  cloud  of 
arrows  that  .was  disdiarged  into  the  air,  they  retreated  with 
predpitation  to  the  gates  of  Tarsus.  After  an  incessant  march 
of  two  days  and  two  nights,  Para  and  his  Armenians  reached 
the  hanks  <^  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  passage  of '  the  river 
which  they  were  obliged  to  swim,*  was  att^ded  with  some 
delay  and  some  loss*  The  country  was  alarmed ;  and  the  twc 
roads,  which  were  only  s^pwated  by  an  interval  c^  three  roilea^ 
bad.  been  occupied  by  a  thousand  archers  on  horsebiick,  undei 
the  command  of  a  count  and  a  tribune.  Para  must  have 
yielded  to  superior  force,  if  the. accidental  arrival  of  a  friendly 
traveller  had  not  revealed  the  danger  and  the  means  of  escape. 
A  dark  and  almost  impervious  path  securely  conveyed  the 
Armenian  troop  through  the  thicket;  and  Para  had  left  behind 
him  the  count  and  the  tribune,  while  they  patiently  expected 
his  approach  along  the  public  highways.  They  returned  to  the 
Imperial  court  to  excuse  their  want  of  diligence  or  success ; 
ana  seriously  alleged^  that  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  a 
skilful  magidan,  had  transformed  himself  and  his  followers, 
and  passed  before  their  eyes  under  a  borrowed  shape.f  After 
his  return  to  his  native  kingd<Hn,  Para  still  continued  to  profess 
himself  the  fiiend  and  ally  of  the  Romans :  but  the  >  Romans 
had  injured  him  too  deeply  ever  to  forgive,  and  the  secret 
sentence  of  his  death  was  signed  in  the  council  of  Yal^s. 
The  execution  of  tlie  bloody  deed  was  committed  to  the  subtle 
prudence  of  Count  Trajan ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  insinu- 
ating himself  into- the  confidence  of  theciedulous  prince,  that 
he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  stabbing  him  to  the  heart 
Para  was  invited  to  a  Roman  banquet,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared with  all  the  pomp  and  sensuality  of  the  East ;  the  hall 
resounded  ^th  cheerful  music,  and  the  company  was  already 
heated  with  wine ;  when  the  count  retired  for  an  instant,  drew 
his  sword,  and  gave  the  ngnal  of  the  murder.  A  robust  and 
desperate  Barb^ian  instantly  rushed  on  the  king  of  Armenia ; 
and  though  he  bravely  defended  his  life  with  the  first  weapon 
that  chance  offered  to  his  hand,  the  table  of  the  Imperial 
general  was  stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  a  guest,  and  an 
ally.  Such  were  the  weak  and  wicked  maxims  ^  the  Roman 
administration,  that,  to  attain  a  doubtful  object  of  political 

*  On  plankB  floated  by  bladders. — ^M. 

t  It  is  carious  enoagti  diat  the  Aniftniaii  bistorian,  Fanstna  of  Byisa* 
Iftnii  Mfveseots  Para  as  a  magician.    His  impioqs  mother  Fhamiaseis 
~  devoted  lum  to  the  demons  on  his  birth.    St  M.  ir.  23. — ^M. 
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intereftf  tiie  laws  of  nftlioufi,  and  the  sacred  riglite  of  hospitaSly 
were  inhunumly  violated  in  the  face  of  the  world.'** 

V.  During  a  peaceful  interval  of  thirty  years,  the  Romans 
secured  their  frontiers,^and  the  Goths  extended  their  dominions. 
The  viotorieB  of  the  great  Hermanric,'^  long  of  the  Ostro- 
goths,  and  the  most  noble  of  the  race  of  the  Aniali,  have  been 
oom{>ar0d,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  cocintrymen,  to  the 
exploits  of  Alexander ;  with  this  singular,  and  almost  ineredi* 
ble,  difierence,  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Gothic  hero, 
mstead  of  being  supported  by  the  vigor  of  youth,  was  dis- 
played with  ^<%  and  suooioss  in  the  extreme  period  of  human 
life,  between  the  age  of  foisncore  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
years.  The  independent  tribes  were  persuaded,  or  compelled, 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  as  the  sovereign  of 
the  Gothic  nation :  the  chie&  of  the  Visigoths,  or  Thervingi, 
renounced  the  royal  title,  and  assumed  the  more  humble 
at^lation  of  Judges ;  and,  among  those  judges,  ^thanaric, 
Fritigem,  and  Alavivus,  were  the  most  illustrious,  by  Aeir 
perK>nal  merit,  as  well  as  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Roman  prov- 
mces.  These  domestic  conquests,  whidk  increased  the  mill* 
tary  power  of  Hermanric,  enlarged  his  ambitious  designs.  He 
invaded  the  adjacent  countries  of  the  North ;  and  twelve  con- 
siderable nations,  whose  names  and  limits  cannot  be  accurately 
defined,  successively  yielded  to  the  superiority  of  the  Gothic 
arms.'*^  The  Heruli,  who  inhabited  the  maishy  lands  near 
the  lake  MsBotis,  were  renowned  for  their  strength  and  agility ; 
and  the  assistance  )of  their  light  in&ntiy  was  eageriy  solicited, 

'**  See  in  AmmianuB  (xxx.  1)  the  adventures  of  Para.  Moses  of 
Ohorene  calls  him  Tiridates ;  and  tells  a  long,  and  not  improbable, 
story  of  his  son  Gnelus,  who  afterwards  made  himself  popular  in 
Armenia,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reignine  kinfl:,  (l  iiL  c 
91,  Ac.,  p.  258,  Ac)« 

^^  The  eoocise  account  of  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Hermamic 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  valuable  fragments  which  Jomandes  (c  2S) 
borrowed  from  the  Gothic  histories  of  Ablavius,  or  Oassiodoms. 

>"  M.  d.  Buat  (Hist  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  tom.  vi  jp.  811—829) 
invSstjgfties,  with  more  industry  than  success,  the  nations  subdued 
the  arms  of  Hermanric.    He  denies  the  eziBtenoe  of  tihe  Vann<h 


br<mciB,  on  account  of  the  immoderate  length  of  their  name.  Yet  the 
French  enyoy  to  Ratisbon,  or  Dresden,  must  have  trayeraed  tho 
country  of  the  Mediomatrieu 


*  This  note  is  a  tissue  of  mistakes.  Tiridates  and  Para  we  two  tolaBy 
different  persons.  Tiridates  was  the  fiither  of  Gnel  first  hosband  of  Pha 
raodsem^  the  mother  of  Psra.    St.  Msrtiii,  iy.  87.— M. 
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and  highly  esteetned,  in  all  the  wafb  of  the  Barbanans.  Bat 
the  acdve  spirit  of  the  Heruli  was  subdued  by  the  slow  and 
steady  perseverance  of  the  Goths ;  and,  after  a  bloody  action, 
in  which  the  king  was  slain,  the  remains  of  that  warhke  tribe 
became  a  nsefol  accession  to  the  camp  of  Hermanric  He 
then  marchei^  against  the  Yenedi;  uuskilled  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  formi&ble  only  by  their  numbers,  which  filled  the 
wide  extent  of  the  plains  of  modem  Poland.  The  victorious 
Goths,  who  were  not  inferior  in  numbers,  prevailed  in  the  con- 
test, by  the  decisive  advantages  of  exeidse  and  discipUne. 
After  the  submission  of  the  Yenedi,  the  conqueror  advanced, 
without  resistance,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  ^dOstii  ;'*'  an 
ancient  people,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  province 
of  Esthonia.  Those  distant  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  coast 
were  supported  by  the  labors  of  agriculture,  enriched  by  the 
trade  of  amber,  and  consecrated  by  the  peculiar  worship  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  But  the  scarcity  of  iron  obliged  the 
.^Estian  warriors  to  content  themselves  with  wooden  dubs ;  and 
the  reduction  of  that  wealthy  country  is  ascribed  to  the  pru- 
dence, rather  than  to  the  arms,  of  Hermanric  His  dominions, 
which  extended  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  included  the 
native  seats,  and  the  recent  acquisitions,  of  the  Goths ;  and  he 
reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  and  S(^thia  with 
the  authority  of  a  conqueror,  and  sometimes  with  the  cruelty 
of  a  tyrant.  But  he  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  globe  incapable 
of  perpetuating  and  adorning  the  glory  of  its  heroes.  The 
name  of  Hermanric  is  almost  buried  in  oblivion ;  his  exploits 
are  imperfectly  known ;  and  the  Romans  themselves  ap- 
peared unconscious  of  the  progress  of  an  aspiring  power, 
which  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  North,  and  the  peace  of 
the  empire."* 

The  Goths  had  contracted  an  hereditary  attachment  for  the 
Imperial  house  of  Constantino,  of  whose  power  and  hberality 
they  had  received  so  many  signal  proofe.  They  respected 
the  public  peace ;  and  if  a  hostile  band  sometimes  presumed 
to  pass  the  Roman  limit,  their  irregular  conduct  was  candidly 

^**  The  edition  of  Grotius  (Jornandes,  p  642)  exhibits  the  name 
of  jEs^,  Bat  reason  and  the  Ambrosian  MS.  have  restored  the 
JEktiit  whose  manners  and  situation  are  expressed  by  the  pencil  of 
Tacitus,  (Qennania,  c  45.) 

'^'  Ammianus  (xzzL  8)  observes,  in  general  terms,  Ermenridu 
•  • .  .  Dobilissimi  RegiB,  et  per  multa  variaque  fortiter  &eta,  vicivM 
fentibns  formidati,  i&a 
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to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  -Bftrbarian  youtk 
Their  contempt  for  two  new  and  obscure  ^princes,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  hj  a  popular  election,  inspired  the 
GoUis  with  bolder  hopes ;  and,  while  they  agitated  some  de- 
sign of  matching  their  confederate  force  under  the  nafciona 
standard/**  they  were  easily  tempted  to  embracid  the  party  of 
Prooopius ;  and  to  foment,  By  their  dangerous  aid,  Uie  cml 
discord  of  the  Romans.  The  public  treaty  might  stipulate  no 
more  than  ten  thousand  auxiliaries;  but  the  design  was  so 
zealously  adopted  by  the  chie&  of  the  Visigoths,  that  the  army 
which  passed  the  Danube  amounted  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand  men.^**  They  marched  with  the  proud  confidence, 
that  their  invincible  valor  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  the  provinces  of  Thrace  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  the  Barbarians,  who  displayed  the  insolence  of 
masters  and  the  licentiousness  of  enemies.  But  the  intem- 
perance which  gratified  their  appetites,  retarded  their  prog- 
ress ;  and  before  the  Goths  coidd  receive  any  certain  intelli- 
gence of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Procopius,  they  perceived, 
by  the  hostile  state  of  the  country,  that  tiie  civil  and  mihtaiy 
powers  were  resumed  by  his  successful  rival.  A  chain  of 
posts  and  fortifications,  skilfully  disposed  by  Valens,  or  the 
generals  of  Valens,  resisted  their  march,  prevented  their  re- 
treat, and  intercepted  their  subsistence.  The  fierceness  of 
the  Barbarians  was  tamed  and  suspended  by  hunger;  they 
indignant] V  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror, wno  offered  them  food  and  chains :  the  numerous 
captives  were  distributed  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East ;  and  the 
provincials,  who  were  soon  fiimiliarized  with  their  savage 
appearance,  ventured,  by  degrees,  to  measure  their  own 
strength  with  these  formidable  adversaries,  whose  name  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  their  terror.  The  king  of  Scythia 
(and  Hermanric  alone  could  deserve  so  lofty  a  title)  was 
grieved  and  exasperated  by  this  national  calamity.     His  am- 

^**  Valens  ....  docetur  relatioDibas  Ducum,  gentem  Gothorum. 
eft  tempestate  intactam  ideoque  ssQyissiniain,  conspirautem  in  nnum, 
ad  pervadenda  parari  collimitia  Thraciarum.     Ammian.  xzL  6. 

'**  M.  de  Buat  (Hist  des  Peuples  de  TEarope,  torn,  vi  p.  882)  has 
cnrionsly  ascertained  the  real  number  of  these  auxiliaries.  The  8000 
of  AmmiaDus,  and  the  10,000  of  Zosimus,  were  only  the  first  divisioiH 
fi  the  Gothic  army.* 

*  M.  St  Martin  (iiL  246)  denies  that  there  is  any  anthorhy  lor  then 
itierB.'~jA. 
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basBadors  loudly  domplained,  at  Uie  court  of  Valena,  of  tlM 
infraction  of  the  ancient  and  solemn  alliance,  which  had  so 
long  Bubsbted  between  the  Romans  and  the  Goths.  They 
allied,  that  they  had  fulfilled  the  duty  of  allies,  by  assisting 
the  kinsman  and  successor  of  the  emperor  Julian;  they  r» 
quired  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  noble  captives ;  and 
they  urged  a  very  singular  daim,  that  the  Gothic  generals 
marching  in  arms,  and  in  hostile  array,  were  entitled  to  th<> 
lacred  character  and  privileges  of  ambassadors.  The  decent, 
but  peremptory,  refusal  of  these  extravagant  demands,  was 
signified  to  the  Barbarians  by  Victor,  master-general  of  the 
savalry ;  who  expressed,  with  force  and  dignity,  the  just  com- 
plaints of  the  emperor  of  the  East^^*  The  negotiation  was 
interrupted;  and  the  manly  exhortations  of  Valentinian  en- 
couraged his  timid  brother  to  vindicate  the  insulted  mi^ty  of 
the  empire.^^^ 

The  splendor  and  magnitude  of  this  Gothic  war  are  cel- 
ebrated by  a  contemporary  historian :  ^^'  but  the  events 
scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  posterity,  except  as  the 
preliminary  steps  of  the  approadtdng  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire.  Instead  of  leadmg  the  nations  of  Germany  and 
Scythia  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  or  even  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  the  aged  monaich  of  the  Gbths  resigned  to 
the  brave  Athanaric  the  danger  and  glory  of  a  defensive  war, 
against  an  enemy,  who  wielded  with  a  feeble  hand  the  powen 
of  a  mighty  state.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  established  upoc 
the  Danube ;  the  presence  ol  Valens  animated  his  troops ;  and 
his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  was  compensated  by  personal 
bravery,  and  a  wise  deference  to  the  advice  of  Victor  and 
Arintheusy  his  masters^eneral  of  the  cavalry  and  in&ntry. 

The  operations  of  the  campaign  were  conducted  by  their  skill 

'II         •     ]         III  . 

^**  The  xnardi,  and  subsequent  negotiation,  are  described  in  the 
Fragments  of  Eunapins,  (Excerpt  Legat  p.  18,  edit  Louvre.)  The 
provinGiala,  who  afterwards  became  familiar  with  the  Barbarianat 
found  that  their  strength  was  more  apparent  than  reaL  They  were 
tall  of  stature ;  but  theur  legs  were  clumsy,  and  their  shoulders  were 
narrow. 

^^''  Valens  enim,  ut  consulto  placuerat  fratri,  cujus  regebatur  arbit- 
no,  atma  eoncussit  in  Oothos  ratione  justA  permotus.  Ammianoi 
(zxvit  4)  then  proceeds  to  deacribe,  not  the  country  of  the  Qofhs,  but 
the  peaceful  and  obedient  province  of  Thrace,  which  was  not  affected 
by  tne  war. 

^  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt  Legat  p.  18, 19.  The  Oreek  sophist  must 
hnre  considered  as  one  and  the  same  war,  the  whole  series  of  Oothit 
W,tory  till  th.  vk.ta.ies  uuJ  pe«»  of  Theodoriu.. 
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and  experience;  but  thej  found  it  impossible  to  drive  the 
Visigoths  fix>m  their  strong  posts  in  the  mountains;  and  the 
devastation  of  the  phuns  obliged  the  Romans  themselves  to 
repass  the  Danube  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  incessant 
rains,  which  swelled  the  waters  of  the  river,  produced  a  tacit 
suspension  of  arms,  and  confined  the  emperor  Yalens,  daring 
the  whole  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  to  his  camp  of  Mar- 
eianopolis.  The  third  year  of  the  war  was  more  favorable  to 
Uie  Komans,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  Goths.  The  inte^ 
ruption  of  trade  deprived  the  Barbarians  of  the  objects  of 
luxury,  which  they  already  confounded  with  the  necessaries 
of  life;  and  the  desdation  of  a  very  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try threatened  them  with  the  horrors  of  fiunine.  Athanario 
was  provoked-,  or  compelleQ,  to  risk  a  batde,  which  he  lost,  in 
the  plains^  and  the  pursuit  was  rendered  more  bloody  by  the 
cruel  precaution  of  the  victorious  generals,  who  had  promised 
a  large  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Goth  that  was  brought 
into  the  Imperial  camp.  The  submission  of  the  Barbarians 
appeased  the  resentment  of  Yalens  and  his  oomual:  the  em- 
peror listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  flattering  and  eloquent 
remonstrance  of  the  senate  c^  (Constantinople,  which  assumed, 
for  the  first  time,  a  share  in  the  public  deliberations ;  and  the 
same  generals,  Victor  and  Arintheus,  who  had  suooessfully 
directed  the  conduct  of  the  war,  were  empowered  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  peace;  The  fireedom  oi  trade,  which  the 
Goths  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  restricted  to  two  cities  on  the 
Danube ;  the  rashness  of  their  leaders  was  severely  punished 
by  the  suppression  of  their  pensions  and  subsidies;  and  the 
exception,  which  was  stipulated  in  favor  of  Athanaric  alone, 
was  more  advantageous  than  honorable  to  the  Judge  of  the 
Visigoths.  Athaziaric,  who^  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have 
consulted  his  private  interest,  without  expecting  the  orders  of 
his  sovereign,  supported  his  own  dignity,  ai.  d  that  of  his  tribe, 
in  the  p^*sonal  interview  which  was  proposed:  by  the  ministers 
of  Vtdens.  He  persisted  in  his  dedaration,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him,  wiuiout  incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  ever  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  his  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  was  con- 
firmed by  the  recent  and  fatal  examples  of  Roman  treachery. 
The  Danube,  which  separated  the  dominions  of  the  two  inde- 
pendent nations,  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  conference. 
The  emperor  of  the  East,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths, 
•cccHnpanied  by  m  equal  nuii^ber  of  s^m^  i^ilpwen,  ad- 
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?iBieed  in  iheir  respective  baigeB  to  the  middle  of  the  stveam. 
After  die  ratificatioa  of  tbe  treaty,  and  the  deliyefj  of  hostages, 
Valens  .returned  in  triumph  to  Constantinople ;  amd  the  Qoiba 
remained  in  a  state  of  tranquilHtj  about  six  years ;  till  they 
were  violently  impelled  agamst  the  Roman  empire  by  an 
innumerable  host  of  S<^rthians,  who  appeared  to  issue  from  the 
firosen  r^ions  of  the  North.^^* 

The. emperor  of  the  West,  who  had  resigned  to  his  brother 
the  oonmiand  of  the  Lower  Danube,  reserved  for  hk  immedi- 
ate care  the  defence  of  the  Bhietian  and  niyrian  provinces, 
which  spead  so  many  hundred  miles  a^Gbg  the  greatest  of  the 
European  rivers.  Ine  active  poli<y  of  Yalentinian  was  con- 
tiniuilly  emj^oyed  in  adding  new  fortifieations  to  the  security 
of  the  frontier:  but  the  abuse  of  this  policy  provoked  the  just 
resentment  of  the  Barbarians.  The  Quadi  complained,  Uiat 
the  ground  for  an  intended  finrtress  had  been  marked  out  on 
their  territories;  and  their  complaints  were  <urged  with  so 
much  reason  and  moderation,  that  Equitius,  master^neral  of 
Illyricum,  consented  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
till  he  should  be  more  clearly  informed  of  the  will  of  his  sov- 
ereign. This  £ur  occasion  of  injurmg  a  rival,'  aiid  of  ad- 
vancing ibe  fortune  of  his  son,  was  eagerly  emt«Bced  by  the 
inhuman  Mazimin,  the  prsBfoct)  or  rather  tyrant,  of  Gaul. 
The  passionB  of  Valentiman  were  impatient  of  control;  and  he 
credulously  listened  to  the  assurances  of  his  favorite,  that 
if  the  government  of  Valeria,  and  the  direction  of  the  work, 
were  intrusted  to  the  zeal  of  his- son  Maroellinus,-  the  emperor 
should  no  loi^r  be  importuned  with  the  audacious  remon- 
strances of  the  Barbarians.  The  subjects  of  Rome,  and  the 
natives  of  Germany,  were  insulted  by  Uie  arrogance  of  a  young 
and  worthless  numster,  who  considered  his  rapid  elevation  as 
the  propf  and  reward  of  his  superior  merit  He  afiected, 
however,  to  recdve  the  modest  application  of  Gabinius,  king 
of  the  Quadi,  with  some  attention  and  regard :  but  this  artful 
civility  concealed  a  dark  and  bloody  design,  and  the  credulous 
prince  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  pressing  invitation  of  Mar- 

^.^  I  ^      ■  ■  lafc.  ■       ■  ^1.  W  a        .i—i^  — ^^^  11  !■  ■■  ^^L——         I         ■      ^^^^^    ' ^■■■^■■■■■.     »    ■■■■    ■■III    ■!  ■■■»■■■     I    ,   ■ 

^^  llie  Gothic  war  is  described  by  Ammianus,  (zzviL  6,)  Zosimiis, 
fL  iv.  p.  211— 214»)  and  TheinistraB,  (Orat  z.  p.  129—141.)  The  orator 
ThemistiuB  mm  sent  from  the  senate  of  CoDstaatinople  to  congratulate 
the  victorious  emperor ;  and  his  servile  eloquence  compares  Vakos  on 
the  Danube  to  Achilles  in  the  Scamander.  JorDandea  fcargets  a  war 
peculiar  to  the  Ftm-Goths,  and  inglorious  to  the  Gothic  name,  (Mascon's 
Hist  of  the  Germans,  vH  8.) 
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eoUimis.  I  Am  ai  a  loss  how  to  vary  the  narrative  of  similai 
crimes ;  or  how  to  reUte,  that^  in  the  oounse  of  the  same  year, 
but  in  lenCiote  parts  of  the  empire,  the  inhospitable  tabk  of 
two  Imperial  generals  was  stained  with  the  ro3ral  blood  of  two 
gaests  and  allies,  inhumanly  murdered  by  theor  order,  and  in 
their  presence.  The  fiite  of  Gkibinius,  and  of  Para,  was  the 
same :  but  the  cruel  death  of  their  sovereign  was  resented  in  a 
very  di£brent  manner  by  the  servile  temper  of  the  Armenians, 
and  (he  ftee  and  daring  spirit  of  the  Germans.  The  Qnadi 
were  much  decKned  hom  that  formidable  power,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  had  spread  tenor  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  But  they  still  possessed  arms  and  courage;  their 
courage  was  animated  by  despair,  and  ihey  obtained  the  usual 
rednfoioement  of  ihe  cavalry  of  their  Sannatian  allies.  So 
improvident  was  the  assassin  MareeUinus,  that  he  chose  the 
moment  when  the  bravest  veterans  had  been  drawn  away,  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  Firmus ;  and  the  whole  province  was 
exposed,  with  a  very  feeUe  defence,  to  the  rage  of  the  exas- 
plated  Barbarians.  They  invaded  Pannonia  in  the  season 
of  harvest;  unn^eicifully  destroyed  every  object  of  plunder 
which  thev  could  not  eaaly  transport ;  and  either  disregarded, 
or  demolished,  the  empty  fortificatioite.  The  princess  Oon- 
stantia,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  the  ^jteaJt  Oonstaatine,  very  narrowly  es- 
caped. "Hiat  roval  maid,  who  had  innocently  supported  the 
revolt  of  Prooopius,  was  now  the  destined  wife  of  the  heir  of 
the  Western  empire.  She  traversed  the  peabefiil  province 
with  a  splendid  and  unarmed  train.  Her  person  was  saved 
from  danger,  and  the  repubHc  from  disgrace,  by  the  acdve 
zeal  of  Messala,  governor  of  the  province.  As  soon  as  he 
was  infermed  that  the  village,  where  she  stc^pped  only  to  dine^ 
was  almost  encompassed  by  the  Barbarians,  he  hastily  placed 
her  in  his  own  chariot^  and  drove  full  speed  tUl  Jie  readied 
the  gates  of  Sirmium,  which  were  at  the  distance  of  six-and- 
twenty  miles.  Even  Sirmium  might  not  have  been  secure,  if 
the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had  dihgently  advanced  during  the 
general  consternation  of  the  magistrates  and  people.  Their 
delay  allowed  Probus,  the  Pradtorian  praefect,  suffident  time  to 
recover  his  own  spirits,  and  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  citi* 
sens.  He  skilfuliy  directed  their  strenuous  e^nrts  to  repair 
and  strengthen  the  decayed  fortificataons ;  and  procured  the 
seasonable  and  effectual  assistance  of  a  company  of  archera, 
to  protect  the  capital  of  the  Ely  nan  provinces.    iKsappointed 
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in  their  attempts  against  the  walls  of  Sirmium,  the  iiidignant 
Barbarians  turned  their  arms  against  the  master  general  of  the 
frontier,  to  whom  they  unjustlj  attributed  the  murder  of  their 
king.  Equitius  could  bring  into  the  field  no  more  than  two 
legions;  but  they  contained  the  veteran  strength  of  the 
Masian  and  Pannonian  bands.  The  obstinacy  with  which 
they  disputed  the  vain  honors  of  rank  and  precedency,  was 
the  cause  of  their  destruction;  and  while  they  acted  with 
separate  forces  and  divided  councils,  they  were  surprised  and 
slaughtered  by  the  active  vigor  of  the  Sarmatian  horse.  The 
success  of  this  invasion  provoked  the  emulation  of  the  border- 
ing tribes ;  and  the  province  of  Msesia  would  infallibly  have 
been  lost,  if  young  Theodosius,  the  duke,  or  military  com- 
nuinder,  of  the  frontier,  had  not  signahzed,  in  the  defeat  of 
the  public  enemy,  an  intrepid  genius,  worthy  of  his  illustrious 
&thtf ,  and  of  his  future  greatness.^^ 

The  mind  of  Yalentinian,  who  then  resided  at  Treves, 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  calamities  of  Elyricum ;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  season  suspended  the  execution  of  his  designs 
till  the  ensuing  spring.  He  marched  in  person,  with  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  forces  of  Gaul,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle :  and  to  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  the  Sarmatians, 
who  met  him  on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful  answer,  that, 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  scene  of  action,  he  should  examine, 
and  pronounce.  When  he  arrived  at  Sirmium,  he  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  deputies  of  the  Illyrian  provinces ;  who  loudly 
congratulated  their  own  felicity  under  the  auspicious  govern- 
ment of  Probus,  his  Praetorian  prsefect^*^  Yalentinian,  who 
was  flattered  by  these  demonstrations  of  their  loyalty  and 
gratitude,  imprudently  asked  the  deputy  of  Epirus,  a  Cynic 


^^  Ammianos  (zziz.  6)  and  Zosimus  ri  iv.  p.  219,  220)  carefully 
mark  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Qiiaaic  ana  Sarmatian  war. 

^^^  Ammianofl,  (zxx  6,)  who  acknowledges  the  merit,  has  censored, 
with  becoming  asperity,  the  oppressive  administration  of  Petnmiiis 
Probus.  When  Jerom  translated  and  continued  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  (A.  D.  880 ;  see  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eocles.  tom.  xiL  p.  68, 
626,)  he  expressed  the  truth,  or  at  least  the  public  opinion  of  his 
country,  in  the  foUowing  words :  **  Probus  P.  P.  lUyrid  inquissimui 
tributorum  ezactionibus,  ante  provindas  quas  regebat,  quam  a  Barba- 
ris  vastarentur,  eraait"  (Chron.  edit  Scaliger,  p.  187.  Animadvers 
p.  269.)  The  Saint  afterwards  formed  an  intunate  and  tender  friend 
•hip  with  the  widow  of  Probus;  and  the  name  of  Count  Equitius 
wiUi  less  propriety,  but  -without  much  injustice,  has  been  substituted 
Id  the  text 
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philofio^sher  of  iDttepid  sincerity^ "'  whether  he  was  freely  sent 
by  the  wishes  of  the  province.  "  With  tears  and  groans  am 
I  sent,"  replied  Iphicles,  ^'  by  a  reluctant  people.*^  The  em- 
peror paused :  but  the  impunity  of  his  ministers  established 
the  pernicious  maxim,  that  they  might  oppress  his  subjects, 
without  injuring  his  service.  A  strict  inquiry  into  their  con- 
duct  would  have  relieved  the  public  discontent.  The  severe 
condemnation  of  the  murder  of  (^abinius,  was  the  only  meas- 
ure which  could  restore  the  confidence  of  the  Germans,  and 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Roman  name.  But  the  haughty 
monarch,  was  incapable  of  the  magnanimity  which  dares  to 
acknowledge  a  fault  He  forgot  the  provocation,  remembered 
only  the  injury,  and  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Quadi 
with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  blood  and  revenge.  The  extreme 
devastation,  and  promiscuous  massacre,  of  a  savage  war,  were 
justified,  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  those  of 
the  world,  by  the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation :  ^**  and  such  was 
the  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  the  consternation  of  the 
enemy,  that  Valentinian  repassed  the  Danube  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man.  As  he  had  resolved  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Quadi  by  a  second  campaign,  he  fixed  his  winter 
quarters  at  Bregetio,  on  the  Danube,  near  the  Hungarian  city 
of  Presburg.  While  the  operations  c^  war  were  suspended  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Quadi  made  an  humble  attempt 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  conqueror ;  and,  at  the  earnest 
persuasion  of  Equitius,  their  ambassadors  were  introduced  into 
the  Imperial  council.  They  approached  the  throne  with  bend- 
ed bodies  and  dejected  countenances ;  and  without  daring  to 
complain  of  the  murder  of  their  king,  they  affirmed,  with  sol- 
emn oaths,  that  the  late  invasion  was  the  crime  of  some  irregu- 
lar robbers,  which  the  public  council  of  the  nation  condemned 
and  abhorred.  The  answer  of  the  emperor  left  them  but  httle 
to  hope  from  his  clemency  or  compassion.  He  reviled,  in  the 
most  intemperate  language,  their  baseness,  their  ingratitude, 
their  insolence.  His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  color,  his  gestures, 
expressed  the  violence  of  his  ungoverned  fury ;  and  while  his 
whole  frame  was  agitated  with  convulsive  passion,  a  large  blood- 

^**  Julian  (Oral,  vl  p.  198^  represents  his  friend  Iphides,  as  a  map 
of  virtue  and  merit,  wno  haa  made  himself  ridiculous  and  mihappy 
bj  adopting  the  extravagant  dreaa  and  manners  of  the  C  jnica 

***  Ammian,  xxz.  v.  Jerom,  who  exaggerates  the  misfortune  of 
Valentinian,  refuses  him  evei  this  last  consolation  of  revenge.  Gen 
Rail  vastato  solo  et  imdtam  patriam  derelinquens,  (torn.  L  p.  M.) 
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reflsel  stiddenly  bant  in  his  body ;  and  Valentiniaii  fell  Bpeech- 
lees  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Their  pious  care  imme- 
diately ooneeaJed  hk  sitoation  from  the  crowd ;  but,  in  a  few- 
minntes,  the  emperor  of  the  West  expired  in.  an  agony  of  pain, 
retaioiog  his  senses  till  the  last;  and  stra^liiig,  without  sue- 
0^  to  declare  his  intentions  to  tiie  generals  and  ministers,  who 
surrounded  the  royal  couch.  Yalentii^ian  was  about  fifty-four 
years  of  age ;  and  he  wanted  <m\j  one  hundred  days  to  aocom* 
pHish  the  twelve  years  of  his  reign.^ 

The  polygamy  of  Yalentinian  is  seriously  attested  by  an 
ecclesiastical  historian.^^  ^  The  empress  Severa  (I  relate 
the  fable)  admitted  into  her  familiar  society  the  lovely  Justina, 
the  daughter  of  an  Italian  governor :  her  admiration  of  those 
naked  charmB,  which  she  had  c^n  seen  in  the  bath,  was 
expressed  with  such  lavish  and  imprudent  praise,  that  the 
emperor  was  tempted  to  introduce  a  second  wife  into  his  bed ; 
and  his  public  edict  extended  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire 
the  same  domestic  privilege  whidi  he  had  assumed  for  him- 
self." But  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  evidence  of  reason 
as  well  as  history,  mat  the  two  marriages  of  Valentiman,  with 
Severa,  and  with  Justina,  were  succesnvely  contracted;  and 
that  he  used  the  ancient  permission  of  divorce,  which  was  still 
allowed  by  the  laws,  though  it  was  condemned  by  the  church 
Severa  was  the  mother  of  Grattan,  who  seemed  to  unite  every 
claim  which  could  entitle  him  to  the  undoubted  suceesaon  of 
the  Western  empiro.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  monarch 
whose  glorious  reign  had  confirmed  the  free  and  honorable 
choice  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  Beforo  he  had  attained  the 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  royal  youth  received  from  the  hands 
of  his  indulgent  father  the  purple  robe  and  diadem,  with  the 
title  of  Augustus ;  the  election  was  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
consent  and  applause  of  the  armies  of  Gaul; "'  and  the  name 


f« 


***  See,  on  the  death  of  Valeotiiiiaii,  Ammiairas,  (xzz.  6,)  Zosimua 

ivji.  221,)  Yietor,  (iu  Epitom.,)  Socrates,  (I  iv.  a  81,)  and  Jerom, 
ia  Ghron.  p.  ISI,  and  torn,  i  p.  26,  ad  Heliodor.)  There  is  much 
variety  of  circumstances  among  them ;  and  Ammianus  is  so  eloquent, 
that  he  writes  nonsense. 

^**  Socrates  (L  iv.  c.  SI)  is  the  only  original  witness  of  this  foolish 
story,  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  RonuuM,  that  U 
scarcely  deserved  the  formal  and  elaborate  dissertation  of  M.  Bonamy, 
(M^m.  de  TAcademie,  torn.  xxz.  p.  894—405.)  Yet  I  would  preserve 
the  natural  circumstance  of  the  bath;  instead  of  following  Zosimu^ 
who'repressots  Justina  m  an  old  wdman,  the  widow  of  Ma^entiua 

^^  Ammianus  (xxviL  6)  deacriNs  the  foroa  of  this  military  ele^ 
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of  Gratiiiii  was  added  to  the  names  of  Valentiiuaii  and  Valens, 
hi  all  the  legal  transactioDS  of  the  Roman  government  By 
his  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of  Constantine,  the  son 
of  Valentinian  aoqured  all  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  Flnvian 
&mily ;  which,  in  a  series  of  three  Imperial  generations,  w^re 
sanctified  by  time,  reUgbn,  and  the  lererenoe  of  the  people. 
At  the  death  of  his  &ther,  the  rojal  joath  was  in  the  seren' 
teeiith  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  virtues  already  justified  the 
favorable  opinion  of  the  army  and  the  people.  Bat  Grataaa 
resided,  without  apprehension,  in  the  palace  of  Treves ;  whilst, 
at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles,  Val^itinian  suddenly 
expired  in  the  camp  of  Bregetio.  The  passions,  which  had 
been  so  long  suppressed  by  the  presence  of  a  master,  imme- 
diately revived  in  the  Imperial  council;  and  the  ambitious 
design  of  reigning  in  the  name  of  an  infiint^  was  artfully 
executed  by  Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who  commanded  the 
attachment  of  the  lUyrian  and  Italian  bands.  They  contrived 
the  most  honorable  pretences  to  remove  the  popidar  leaders, 
and  the  troops  of  Gaul,  who  might  have  asserted  the  claims 
of  the  lawful  successor;  they  suggested  the  necessity  of 
extinguishing  the  hopes  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  by 
a  bold  and  decisive  measure.  The  empress  Justina,  who  had 
been  left  in  a  palace  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Br^tio, 
was  respectively  invited  to  appear  in  the  camp,  with  the  son 
of  the  deceased  emperor.  On  the  sixth  day  after  the  death 
of  Valentinian,  the  infimt  prince  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
only  four  yean  old,  was  shown,  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  to 
the  legions ;  and  solemnly  invested,  by  military  acclamation, 
with  the  titles  and  ensigpw  of  supreme  power.  The  impend- 
ing dangers  of  a  dvil  war  were  seasonably  prevented  by  the 
wise  and  moderate  conduct  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  He 
cheerfully  accepted  the  ch<»ce  of  the  army;  declared  that  he 
should  always  consider  the  son  of  Justina  as  a  brother,  not  as 
a  rival ;  and  advised  the  empress,  with  her  son  Videntinian. 
to  fix  their  residence  at  Milan,  in  the  fair  and  peaceful  prov- 
ince of  Italy ;  white  he  assumed  the  more  arduous  command' 
of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Gratian  dissembled  his 
resentment  till  he  could  safely  punish,  or  disgrace,  the  authors 
of  the  conspracy ;  and  though  he  uniformly  behaved  with 
tenderness  and  regard  to  his  infant  colleague,  ne  gradually 

ttoo^  and  €Mgum  investiture.    Yalentiniaa  does  not  appear  to 
foasiiHed,  or  even  informed,  the  senate  of  Rome. 
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confounded,  in  the  administration  of  the  Western  empire,  the 
office  of  a  guardian  with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign.  The 
goyemment  of  the  Roman  world  was  exercised  in  the  unitea 
names  of  Yalens  and  his  two  nephews;  but  ihe  feeble 
emperor  of  the  East,  who  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  his  eldei 
brother,  never  obtained  any  weight  or  influence  in  the  councils 
of  the  West"' 

1*^  AmmiannB,  xzx.  10.  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  222,  228.  Tillemont  hai 
jprored  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  ^0^ — 709)  that  Gratian  reignea 
in  Italj,  -Africa,  and  Illyricam.  I  nave  eadeavored  to  express  his 
authority  over  Ids  brother's  domioions,  as  ho  used  it,  in  an  ambigaoai 
■tyte. 
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